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Germany in 1888 


T this moment, when both the tragedies of the Imperial house, 
A and the possible changes of the Imperial policy make the eyes 
of all the world turn towards Germany, it may interest English readers 
to hear the evidence gathered during the summer by a tourist long inti- 
mate with the language and the ways of the people, and living for a 
while in social intercourse with all sorts and conditions of Germans. 
This evidence only amounts to a set of very decided impressions which 
may in some points be mistaken, or corrigible by further experience ; but, 
after all, if we are to wait till we are certain of every point, a life-time will 
not suffice to attain this secure position. Here, then, is the substance of 
what a party of us saw and heard. We shall not take the reader from 
place to place in the order of our journey, but prefer to treat our subject 
matter more generally, using evidence from various quarters where it 
suits us best. But we may naturally begin with Berlin, though it was 
neither the first town we visited, nor that in which we made our principal 
studies. 


The Germans are rather sore that the rest of Europe has not recog- 
nised their capital as a great Weltstadt, and that crowds of foreign 
tourists from England and elsewhere do not throng its streets. This 
has often been expressed to me by intelligent officers whom I have met 
in England, Italy, and elsewhere, and accordingly we thought it our 
duty to revisit Berlin, which most of us had not seen for years, and 
admire for ourselves the new splendours of that city. It has grown, of 
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course, immensely in size ; its police and street arrangements are excel- 
lent ; its hotels, though very dear, are perfectly comfortable, and no 
doubt at the right season its evening amusements may be excellent. 
But for all that, Berlin produces a very poor impression upon the 
stranger. This is principally due to its very mean and vulgar architec- 
ture. Though the statue monuments in the main streets and on the 
bridge are remarkably fine, and much better than those of most capitals, 
the public buildings are extraordinarily ugly. There are no churches 
worth looking at!; the Palace is an enormous ugly pile, and the 
external aspect of the University and Museums is decidedly below 
the average. On the other hand, the huge monument of the Prussian 
victories in their pretty park is very tawdry and pretentious, and is 
guilty (I think) of a gross violation of taste in exhibiting in gilded tiers 
the cannon taken from Danes and Austrians as war spoil of the same 
kind as the cannon taken from the French. One should have thought 
the former two victories were to be forgotten by a prudent nation of 
victors, and to be obscured by the third, which was a great conflict with 
an opposed and hostile nationality. But, as we found again and again, 
good taste is the very quality in which the Prussians are sadly deficient. 
They could not be expected to forget any of their successes. 


On the other hand, we must confess at once that the former rudeness 
of the official classes, which was so obtrusive in the years succeeding the 
great war,’ has well-nigh passed away. We found them all—police, 
railway people, post-office people, and even soldiers—quite civil and 
friendly. The excitement of fresh greatness has subsided ; they know 
that they are recognised by the world, and they no longer feel any 
necessity to show the stranger that they mean to occupy the first place. 
But we were also told that this improvement of manners in the railway 


officials was not attained without a good many formal complaints, and 
a good many punishments in consequence. However that may be, the 
improvement is certain, and of great importance to the traveller. There 


1 So much so that the new Emperor has already appealed to them to rebuild their hideous 
Cathedral in some decent style—a work which had begun when we were there, but which had 
not advanced sufficiently to afford us any clue to the new plan. Unless they call in some 
foreign genius like Mr. Cuypers, of Amsterdam, it is not likely that they will make their new 
Dom an exception to all the surrounding ugliness. 

2 I remember some years ago being in a railway carriage full of people, when we were 
rudely attacked and threatened by the guard, because someone had left the carriage without 
giving up his ticket. The guard told us he would hold us responsible for the missing man and 
his ticket. Upon my remarking that I refused to do his work’ without receiving part of his 
salary, he ordered out all the passengers, who expressed their approval of my remark. He 
then got frightened at his own folly, and ordered us in again, but not before we kad made a 
statement to the station-master. Of course we never heard the result. 
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seemcd to be a like improvement in the manners of the army. There 
was no longer visible any tendency to ride roughshod over civilians—a 
thing which was encouraged some years ago. The officers were very 
clean, smart, gentlemanly men, perhaps looking over-drilled, certainly 
wearing trousers far too tight either for comfort or convenience, and 
moreover often affording a strong suspicion of stays, as well as of over- 
tight waistbands. Their toes seemed turned out at a regulation angle, 
and one felt that they would have been miserable in mufti.' Still nothing 
could be more impressive and serious than this great military profession. 


But what about the sailors? It was the moment of the naval opera- 
tions at Kiel, and therefore the whole navy was probably on exhibition 

' there. ‘Unfortunately, we met on a Sunday in Berlin two or three youths 
who were naval cadets or midshipmen, and such ostentatious dandies, 
such fops, such snobs we had never seen in that dress in our lives. 
They were swaggering along the streets with the undisguised purpose 
of exciting admiration by their very strange and affected costume, 
imitated, of course, with exaggerations, from the British uniform. The 
few lads we saw were, let us hope, exceptions, but such an exception 
would only be tolerated in our navy so long as his fellows could not 
get at him ; then five minutes would make it prove the law. 


















It was thought likely that the new Emperor, satisfied with the 
military perfection of his empire, will turn his attention to making 
a naval power fit to cope with his neighbours; and did he think 
himself to-morrow fit to meet England on the sea, the consequences 
would be serious. For it was easy to see in all the Berlin press at 
the moment, a feeling more deeply felt than openly expressed, that the 
naval demonstration was the first step in a new phase of German 
history. So, also, the same press was most diligent in noting everything 
they could find out adverse to the English naval manceuvres which 
followed soon after. 





If our informants did no injustice to the new Emperor, he embodies 
this kind of Prussian patriotism, which desires to make the German 
Emperor the naval as well as military dictator in European politics. 





’ It was publicly stated as a grievance, while we were in Germany, that our Queen had 
signified to two Prussian officers, sent to her on a mission of ceremony, that she would receive 
them in civil dress. The papers added that, being unprovided with any such dress, they were 
obliged to rush to a tailor and get themselves fitted out. It seemed, therefore, quite natural 
that officers should come on a mission to England with the intention of never appearing any- 
where save in uniform, But they ride their steeplechases in uniform ! 
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His dislike of England and the English was openly asserted.' It even 
went so far as to vent itself on whatever English persons were near him, 
though the relations in which they stood to him made such exhibitions 
of dislike very scandalous. We may venture to say that, if these wide- 
spread allegations be true, a man may be an Emperor and yet not be a 
gentleman. 


But this only affects non-Germans. What is far more serious for his 
own people is his open avowal of an anti-Liberal policy, and this in 
direct opposition to the views of his noble father. From this aspect his 
Russian visit, which is held to be a diplomatic triumph of Prince 
Bismarck, does not affect the thinking public in Germany with any 
great enthusiasm. A year ago, they told us, any such visit would have 
been out of the question, and it required all the influence and all the 
pressure of the Chancellor to bring it about. Its effect, in reference to 
France, people regarded as most important. The French would not 
now go to war under any false impression that Russia was their 
ally. But as a symptom of the Imperial policy, such men as professed 
Liberal opinions could not view with favour any rapprochement with 
Russia. The inhabitants of East Prussia whom we met were particularly 
angry, in that the new German policy tended to overlook Russian 
insolences on the frontier, and men complained that while Germany 
had paid full damages to France for the death of French citizens on 
the Alsatian frontier, the Cossacks on the Russian frontier had lately 
committed both rape and murder on German territory without suffering 
any punishment. The possible dangers to England from a close 
alliance between Russia and the present Emperor they did not discuss. 


We have here mentioned people of liberal opinions whom we met, 
and who spoke their mind to us, It is not to be expected that this 
should have happened in Berlin. In the first place, one still sees in the 
German papers prosecutions for language considered disrespectful to 
the Sovran. The notion of perfect liberty of speech being compatible 
with good government and social order is still—perhaps justly—foreign 
to the Prussians. They used to ridicule to us the good-humoured sim- 
plicity of the English Government, who imagine that they can allow 
the Irish opposition press to revile every member of the Executive, 
traduce every act of justice which told against them, invent every kind 


There was a violently anti-English section of the press who ventured to speak of the late 
Emperor not as Friedrich der Dritte, but as Friedrich der Brite (z.e. the Briton) in allusion to 
the Empress’s influence over him. 
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of calumnious falsehood concerning English rule, and yet imagine that 
the Irish people can be maintained in peace, and in orderly respect for 
the laws thus assailed. 


But, secondly, the Liberal party at Berlin is really small, and owes 
its whole influence to the press, which is controlled by the Jews. These 
latter are, and must be, advocates of Liberal views wherever they scttle, 
more especially in a country where a good deal of medizval barbarism still 
4 survives among the people. This may seem a hard saying ; but it is 
justified not merely by the very untidy manners and customs which 
prevail among the middle classes, but by the attitude often publicly 
advocated against the Jews, and recently reviving through the new 
Emperor’s open countenancing of its coryphzus, the Rev. Dr. Stoecker. 
This person, whose views correspond with the sixteenth century rather 
than the nineteenth, is now accepted as the spokesman of a policy which 
seeks to depress or even persecute that brilliant race whom civilised 
European nations have at last learned to embody among their people, 
and who have certainly become in England the most orderly, the most 


Babee ts rican 


charitable, as well as the most enterprising of our citizens. It is to be 
presumed that they will become so elsewhere, as soon as they find 
themselves secure, and not threatened with confiscation. In the latter 
case they naturally seek to accumulate ‘invisible property, and, like 
; their ancestors, to ‘spoil the Egyptians’ where they are but hated 
sojourners. 


‘ Still the new Emperor will find in Prussian sentiment, and in his 
military aristocracy, great support of this policy. We even met Ger- 
mans who thought that money-lending at high interest would almost 
disappear, if there were no Jews through the villages to practise it. To 
such people we always recommended a visit to Irish country towns, 
where they would find no Hebrews, probably because they could not 
live beside the gombeen man, whose Irish talents have long ago reduced 


ON rn ae ae 


extortion by money-lending to an exact science. There were some very 
near relations of distinguished Irish M.P.’s whose feats in the gombeen 
profession we quoted as being quite hyper-Jewish. One very enlightened 
German landowner complained to us that, though he had endea- 
voured to counteract the Jews in the villages of his tenants by offering 
to lend them money at three per cent., they persisted in avoiding their 
q landlord, and borrowing secretly from the Jews at far higher interest. If 
4 this be the people’s fancy, either from tradition or from fear of disclosing 
their affairs, no law will prevent them from doing it, and from being 
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fleeced by some kind of usurer. On the whole it seems better for 
public morality that this vice should be regarded as foreign, than that 
it should be practised by natives. The demand for the money-lender 
will certainly command a supply, if not from the Jews, from the people’s 
own brethren. 


The public feeling at Berlin was, from the various causes now ex- 
plained, not so instructive to us as that of the subject states. In any 
case, the late tragic events in the Imperial house have kindled an 
enthusiastic loyalty in not only Prussian, but most German hearts, so 
that the stranger is positively pestered with portraits of the three 
Kaisers in every shop and every house, and the sellers of photographs 
and prints assured us that this enthusiasm had been a real fortune to 
them. It was all the more regrettable that the new Emperor had just 
given his official sanction to the publication of the medical manifesto of 
the German doctors against Sir Morell Mackenzie—a document in 
which all sensible Germans, however hostile to the latter, however con- 
vinced that he had behaved dishonestly,' openly confessed that they 
saw little more than the promptings of furious professional spite. 
Among the many with whom we spoke on this subject, there was not 
one found to justify the German doctors’ proceeding, or the taste of 
the Emperor in giving it the sanction of his approval. We could not 
learn that there was any feeling against the Empress Victoria beyond 
the court circle, which takes its tone from the fancies of the Ruler ; to 
one Radical, who complained of her large jointure at the expense of 
the nation, our polite question: How many German princes had been, 
and were being, supported by the English people? proved very disas- 
trous, for he had no reply ready, and was laughed at by all the Germans 
present. 


But it was in the subject provinces that we found the death of the 


1 It was currently asserted that by a definite law, of which, however, we never saw the text, 
any German prince declared to have a fatal or incurable malady cannot succeed to the Imperial 
throne. If this be so, the temptation to all concerned to conceal any such malady, or deny its 
existence, must seriously endanger the proper treatment of any royal patient. Many a man 
would prefer any risk to this burial of his expectations. I cannot forbear quoting an ancient 
and grotesque parallel. Herodotus mentions a Scythian tribe whese habit it is to eat their 
parents when they are sick and weak. In such cases, he adds, the old man always declares 
that he is not the least ill, but his declaration is generally unheeded. As I am writing these 
words, I see the announcement that Sir Morell Mackenzie is to publish a formal reply to the 
German doctors. To non-medical critics the only important charge which he has to refute is 
that of constantly acting upon the press by giving reporters his own version of facts which 
should have been discussed only among the. doctors. Nothing can be more damaging to an 
English gentleman than the charge of advertising himself in this way, and we earnestly hope 
he will completely refute it. 
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Emperor Frederick mourned as an irreparable loss. The heroism of 
the man, his loftiness of character, his achievements in war—all these 
qualities had endeared him to the hearts of his people. Nor did the 
German public seem to know, what we heard from high authority, that 
he was thrust aside from politics during his father’s life, and that there 
was a distinct fear and dislike of his policy lurking in the hearts of the 
now-ruling party, who were quite ready to take advantage of the law in 
thrusting him aside. We understood that a pamphlet, criticising the 
ninety-nine days’ rule from this point, was approved of by the present 
Emperor; the extracts printed in the papers contained chiefly the 
coarsest abuse of the unfortunate Sir M. Mackenzie and his newspaper 
accomplices, who has certainly earned more kicks than halfpence in 
Germany, however vast the number of halfpence must have been. 


The subject provinces, for such they may be called, felt very dif- 
ferently. Our informants believed that the Emperor Frederick would 
have directed his efforts to relaxing the reins of power over the states 
amalgamated or coerced into the Empire, and that he would have 
encouraged something more than military efficiency among the society 
of the lesser courts and capitals.!_ The general effect of Prussian rule 
throughout these principalities has been to make the dispossessed 
Sovrans far more popular than they ever were before 1866. Thus 
the Elector of Hessen-Cassel, who was disliked as a capricious and often 
unreasonable ruler, and who therefore lost his kingdom without public 
regret to the Prussians in 1866, would now return to his throne amid 


public acclamations from a large section of his people, even though 


Cassel has greatly increased in population and in prosperity since that 
date, and though a pompous monument praises the Hessian officers and 
soldiers who fell in the glorious struggle for the German Empire. But 
a Prussian military governor, economical, reserved, perhaps rude, will not 
compensate for the old court with its ceremony, for the diplomatic 
corps, for the resident nobility—in fact, for the dignity of the old order 
of things. 


1 We were told an anecdote of him when he once visited the Thiiringen Forest, where the 
boundaries of various principalities are very intricate. Noticing the Prussian Eagle, he turned 
to our informant and said, ‘What has the Prussian Eagle to say to this part of Germany ?’ 
They explained to him that the territory had been an outlying corner of the Elector of Hessen- 
Cassel’s dominions, which had been seized by the Prussians in 1866. ‘Of course, of course,’ 
he said; ‘I had forgotten abozt that.’ On the same journey he visited Fulda, where he went 
to the Library, and was shown the exquisite illuminated MS., in which the figure groups are 
like miniatures by Fra Angelico. He requested to have it lent to him for a short time, that he 
might show it to his wife and children at home. It was religiously returned to the Library, 
where we saw it. 
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The circumstances of Hanover are probably similar, but upon this 
place we did not gather any special information. On the other hand, a 
very different and a much wiser policy seems to have been pursued at 
Brunswick, and consequently with better results. The sovranty, fail- 
ing direct heirs, should have passed to the ex-King of Hanover, or Duke 
of Cumberland, who would not acknowledge the German Empire, and 
consequently lost his kingdom. But how far this change affects his 
succession to Brunswick is a point not apparently settled, and during 
the pending of this dispute it was evidently the wise thing to appoint 
a dignified and popular governor. Accordingly the wealthy Prince 
Albrecht of Prussia, a lover of art and of antiquity, has been nominated 
Prince Regent, and by his large liberalities! for all public objects has 
made the new order of things to be received with far better temper than 
at Cassel. 


If the Prussians were more affable, even the smaller towns might be 
won over to their policy by the large and obvious advantages which it 
confers. They have persuaded all their dependent provinces that the 
military system they have devised, though costing the country some 
15 per cent. of its labour, and therefore amounting to a yearly tax of 
many millions, is, after all, so excellent a discipline for any population 
that it is probably worth its enormous expense. The great King of 
Italy, Victor Emanuel, applied the same system not only to the con- 
solidation of Italian unity, but to the education of his very backward 
people. If every man in England, Ireland, and Scotland were taught 
to obey for two years, the effects here also might be worth any sum it 
would cost. So also the consolidation of railways, of customs, and of 
postal arrangements are great and striking benefits. It remains that the 
Imperial nation should sacrifice something to sentiment, and learn to 
conquer by giving way on trifling points. But, as a Prussian observed 
to one of us, ‘ We are disliked because we have as bad manners as you 


English have.’ 


The war of 1870 was of inestimable benefit to their sway, for it 
silenced all petty discontent, and gave them a common national enemy 
upon whom they could vent all their energies. Even now there seems 
to be special care taken to keep up in German hearts the memories of 


? In addition to the completing of the fine museum he has carried out the internal decora- 
tion of the old Romanesque Cathedral of St. Blasius, and is now rebuilding the ancient palace 


of Henry the Lion in its original form, All these works bespeak the good taste and antiquarian 
knowledge of this enlightened prince. 
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all the mischief done by French occupation. If you see a ruined Schloss, 
you are now told at once that the French destroyed it. If you make 
any remark about the poverty of the country, you are asked how could 
any land recover the devastation of the French. In this way the 
genuine enthusiasm of patriotism is supplied with a subvention of 
national antipathy. 


But the day will surely come when all the advantages of this high 
spirit, and all the admitted benefits of the great military Juggernaut 
which now commands the worship of the nation, will not withstand the 
criticisms of poverty and want, coupled with the assertion of individual 
liberty. As far as we could judge, the farmers in various parts of the 
country which we visited, though thrifty and hardworking, were not pro- 
sperous. There seemed much hardship and poverty even among the 
peasant proprietors. Indeed, the most favourably situated were those 
who worked as tenants under rich landlords, such as the corporation of 
Rostock, or the Grand Duke of Schwerin, whose wealth not only sup- 
plied farm buildings, but could afford to sink capital on improvements, 
and help in the case of famine or inundation. We could not find in the 
Baltic towns we visited any great satisfaction that they were now cities 
of the German Empire. At Wismar, people told us with pride that the 
town was not German, but Swedish, and had only been pawned for a 
sum of money to the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, to be redeemed 
in the year 1903. It was said that the inhabitants of Heligoland dread 
the oft-suggested transference from the English flag to that of Germany, 
especially on account of the slavery of the military system. 


The effects of this system are indeed far-reaching, and colour the 
whole of German life. It conflicts with emigration, for any youth who 
leaves the country before his military service is completed is regarded as 
a deserter. It puts great and mischievous pressure on the lads of the 
better middle classes, who can only escape with a year’s service by pass- 
ing an examination! above a certain standard. So it is that the whole 
nation looks pale and unhealthy, that their large bodies look clumsy 
from want of exercise, and that they come into life wearied with school- 
work instead of being fitted for their struggle. There was published at 


Strasburg, a couple of years ago, a most interesting report by several 
great physicians on the questions of overwork and of national failure of 
eyesight, in which these experienced men stated that the overtaught 


' The Aditurienten-Examen, or examination upon leaving school. Nor are they admitted 
to this examination without keeping all the terms of the prescribed school course. 
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schoolboys who now came to receive clinical instruction at the age of 
twenty were by no means so intelligent or so fit to answer a common- 
sense question as the same class had been some years ago. 


Attempts are made to develop the German physique by systematic 
gymnastics, worked as a sort of military drill. But it is quite curious 
how helpless the mere exercising of muscle is to improve the health 
and give elasticity to the figure, when the mind is not thoroughly 
diverted. The presence of the drill-master and the regulations of the 
authorities completely destroy any proper notion of amusement in 
this solemn recreation. Hence a game of cricket, not to speak of the 
great field sports in our country, does more to make our youth real 
men, with free limbs and free minds, than all the professional gymnastics 
in the world. Our German friends were disposed to allow this, but 
urged that every nation must act its own way. They were not guilty 
of the absurdity one sees in some books on the subject, of making it a 
subject of national dignity not to adopt a foreign game. 


The sound argument that each nation must go its own way, and 
that varying circumstances justify totally different systems, applies 
nowhere more clearly than in the case of University Education. The 
people who grumble, not without justice, about the enormous endow- 
ments of English universities, and the inadequate return the nation 
gets for this outlay, use many good arguments, but one very bad one. 
They say : Look at the German universities, where there is practically no 
outlay, save for university buildings and to pay actual teaching ; see 
the splendid results there attained ; why should we not emulate them 
by following in their steps? This view is strongly advocated by 
thoughtful people like Mr. Auberon Herbert, who think the whole 
system of prizes for success in examinations a baneful one, and com- 
bine their attack on the present competitive system, where most of 
us thoroughly agree, with larger and more dubious plans about the 
reform of all educational endowments. If these good people knew 
how completely foreign the whole habit of a German university is, and 
how incomprehensible our arrangements seem to them, this sort of 
argument would disappear from their pleadings. The Germans regard 
our college system, which they always call an /zternat, as something 
like the discipline of a French boarding-school or a Jesuit college, 
where the students are perpetually watched, nor can they understand 
the control of chapels and gates to be consistent with the utmost 
personal liberty in other respects. Most of them regard the instruction 
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given in our colleges as quite elementary, because it is given to lads 
under control, whereas the fact is that a good tutorial lecture at Oxford 
goes higher and ranges wider than many professorial lectures at 
Gottingen or Marburg. I well remember the astonishment of a clever 
lad who was sent to Gottingen to learn German, after he had attained 
high classical honours in Trinity College, Dublin. He went to hear 
Sauppe, one of the most distinguished of Greek professors, but so 
elementary was the teaching that he abandoned the course in disgust. 
On the other hand, the modern experiment of Examining-universities, 
such as that of London, which is, perhaps, now generally admitted to 
have failed in its object, is rather to be compared to the State Exami- 
nation system in Germany, whereby the evils of a mere teaching system 
without adequate tests are to be avoided. 


But now let us look at the German system a little closer, as it 
appeared to us in the year of our Lord 1888. The first thing which 
would horrify the civilised Englishman, to whom that system was pro- 
posed as an improvement upon Oxford and Cambridge, is the appear- 
ance of the students. The extreme fatness of many of them is clearly 
not so much an hereditary misfortune as the result of constant beer- 
drinking—a national vice which invades the youth because they have 
no adequate field sports in the day, or debating societies in the evening 
to occupy their leisure. You can see at once from their figures that 
their limbs are not properly stretched and loosened with exercise. You 
see, also, at once that the upper classes are not at all, or very rarely, 
represented among them. There is not that mixture of aristocratic 
with burgher types which meets us at all our public schools and colleges, 
The discrimination of the whole body of students into lesser societies, 
which we have attained by the foundation of separate colleges under 
one university, has long existed in the institution of zations, such as 
existed at Bologna, nay, even at the university of Cairo to the present 
day, and has survived in the Verbindungen, or students’ clubs, which are 
so prominent a feature in modern Germany. The very names of these 
clubs—Braunschweiger, Hannoveraner, &c.—point to this origin. Asa 
matter of fact, these clubs are a far stronger tie than the tie of a 
common college with us. But so far as we could learn—and here, as in 
all this matter, we speak with reserve—the community of club in 


Germany does not imply community of work, but of amusements. 


Closely connected with it is the system of duelling, which subsists 
only between members of different clubs and among university men. 
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To the ordinary civilian duelling is as foreign as it is to us; and even 
among the military, though there is an obligation to fight if challenged, 
duels seem now to be very rare, and discountenanced by the State. 
But among the students they seemed even more fashionable than when 
we last visited the country. Thus at Gottingen, the first view we got 
of the students was at the station, where a large party of the Red 
Hanoverians had come to see off one of their members. There were 
also a few other clubs represented. The aspect of these youths was 


positively disgusting. Quite apart from the types, and the evident traces 


of booziness, they were all cut and slashed about their faces in the most 
loathsome way—some with three or four parallel cuts in the cheek so 
symmetrical as to suggest a deliberate mutilation, some with their 
mouths opened to one ear, some with noses sewed on—all with their 
wounds not healed, but apparently suppurating, and exposed to the 
public gaze. 


What can we think of the cu/ture of a nation that not only tolerates 
but commends such exhibitions? For in many conversations with 
steady men—professors, officials, &c.—we could not find one to whom 
the habit appeared in the least disgusting. They went so far as to say 
that they should not introduce it in their universities, if it did not 
already exist, but now they should object to its being forbidden by law. 
In this we heartily agreed. There is no use in making a law against 
the prevailing fashion. But why does the fashion set this way? When 
European society has abandoned duelling, exactly in proportion to its 
cultivation, why should the most learned, and in many respects the 
most enlightened, of nations support such stupid barbarism ? 


The usual German answer to this is that we do not understand their 
circumstances, and that what is good for them may be bad for us. No 
one allows more stress to this argument than I do, believing the as- 
sumption that all nations can be controlled by the same laws or live 
happily under the same kind of political constitution to be one of the 
stupidest and most mischievous of nineteenth century fallacies. But there 
does seem to be a limit to the varieties in culture. It has, indeed, been 
argued seriously, and not without good reason, that there are nations 
only fit for slavery, and to whom liberty is a misfortune. Let us goa 
step further and draw a grave argument that it suits some people 
admirably to eat their parents and torture their enemies, and we find 
ourselves beyond the limits of toleration. These are moral problems 
of a grave nature. From a social point of view, on the grounds of 
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politeness and refinement, we may, perhaps, tolerate eating with a knife 
as an interesting survival of the two-pronged fork epoch, and turning 


one’s napkin into a bib as a pleasing remembrance of infantile helpless- 
ness ; but to fight for the purpose of having your face slashed, and to be 
proud of it, does seem an odd kind of university training. 


The arguments we were able to gather in its favour were as follows. 
In the first place, it was an undoubted training in pluck, by which the 
youth learned to face cold steel, and not to flinch at the sight of blood. 
All possible precautions are taken to avoid maiming or loss of life, so 
that after all the risk is small, and the consequent disfigurement is 
rather admired. Whether it is worth while getting used to blood under 
these circumstances seemed to us doubtful.'' Secondly, we were told 
that duelling, which can of course assume the most serious form, is a 
great safeguard against insolence and bad manners. No German student 
can be impertinent without having to fight for it, and we may suppose 
they would be far worse than they are but for this check. The stranger 
who meets them finds them far more polite and affable than they look at 
first sight, and it may be that, coming as they do from the middle and 
lower classes of a nation not naturally refined, some strong reminder 
that ‘manners maketh man’ is required by way of discipline. But the 
outcome of the whole inquiry seemed to be that they thought it a good 
old German fashion, which they meant to maintain because it was 
national and peculiar. Possibly the criticism of foreigners may have 
made them adhere more obstinately to their prejudice. 


Let us turn to the less prominent but far more serious side of the 
matter—-we mean the success of the German universities as mainly 
teaching establishments, in contrast to the comparative failure of ours 
as mainly examining establishments. Of course the Germans examine, 
and very strictly too, for their doctors’ degrees and their State qualifica- 
tions, and we teach (in our proper universities) as well as examine. 
Still all our great prizes are given by examination tests, whereas to an 
ordinary German student it is the professor’s class-room, and not the 
examination hall, which makes the chief feature of his course. The 
first thing to be said is this, that of late years the mere teaching system 


‘I knew of an Englishman who quarrelled with one of the students at Géttingen, and 
thinking that their duels were only sham fights, betokening no real courage, proposed to fight 
with pistols. When he found his offer seriously and promptly accepted, he bolted. There can 
be no question of the pluck of the Germans, At the same time, an officer who fought a duel 
with pistols told me he had a bullet-proof leather corselet under his shirt, and believed for 
certain that his adversary had the same, so that his only danger was being hit in the head. So 
little do modern duellists depend on God to defend the right. 
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has not produced the results attained in former days. The professoriate of 
Germany does not show the galaxy of genius which made it unique in 
Europe a generation or two ago. The recent development of Germany 
has opened many new paths to ambition, so that book learning has no 
longer a practical monopoly. Moreover, the absence of examination tests, 
such as we possess, has produced a great system of State examinations 
to supplement the want in this system of mere lecturing. In any case 
the idle lad, who wants some pressure brought upon him, who wants to 
have his loose acquirements tested, does not get any real education by 
lectures alone, and we never hear of the vast crowd of such persons who 
pass through the universities. Why do they not form the vast majority, as 
they certainly would at Oxford and Cambridge, if there were no examina- 
tions? Because the great body of German students are very poor, and 
come to gain a livelihood by their education, whereas we have in our 
universities a majority of people with means, and we think it more im- 
portant that the rich and idle classes should receive the culture of a 
university education than that it should be merely a help to poor men 
to earn their livelihod. Even so, one sees a vast deal of idling among 
these German students, and the majority merely qualify for professions 
which are now overcrowded with mediocre men. 


This is the real mischief of extending this higher education to the 
poorer classes, and the evil is being felt in England as in Germany. 
Ambitious parents and ambitious youths who ought to prosecute shop- 
keeping or agriculture, aspire to the dignity of professional life, and 
spend far more time and money than they can well afford in injuring 
both the occupations which they desert and the professions which they 
adopt. For they are suited to the former, which are not adequately 
pursued, and unsuited to the latter, which are already too crowded. If 
our system be extended to embrace the lower classes, as is the case for 
example with the Royal University in Ireland, similar mischiefs are sure 
to arisc. Nor should we be satisfied to secure even the intellectual 
superiority of the specialist professor by descending to the social rank 
from which he is now usually taken. There is in all grades of German 
society a certain naiveté, a politeness of address, which perhaps makes it 
easier for a common man to be an effective teacher. Among us, unless 
in the case of transcendent genius, the common man is never a good 
“teacher because he is never accepted as a leader by his superiors in 
society. This fact seems to be strongly felt by the Prussians as regards 
their military system, which provides carefully that the officers shall be- 
long mainly to the aristocracy. Strange to say, they have not felt it in the 
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learned professions, or in their teaching profession, which is altogether 
manned from the burgher and lower classes. Moreover, the severance 
of ranks is still absurdly deep among the Germans. The right of appear- 
ing at Court—even at a small local Court—is still the mark of a 
thorough social difference, which is felt in every relation of life. 


This is all the more regrettable, as nothing strikes the sojourner in 
the country more than the high level of education and culture of a 
certain sort in the middle classes, combined with much boorishness and 
clumsiness in small things. Such defects can only be improved by 
intercourse with the higher classes, which so easily become a pattern in 
these trifles to those below them. As we found them, they often seemed 
mere peasants in type and dress; they were guilty of all manner of 
personal untidinesses which so disgust the Englishman, and yet when 
you talked to them you found them highly educated, and able to speak 
as well as the princes of the land, on politics, art, history, probably far 
better than the aristocratic soldiers who are engrossed with their profes- 


sion. The galleries and museums seemed everywhere full of very 


common people, all seeking intelligently to improve their minds. Their 
newspapers are miserably small and poor, and yet they had learned from 
them reasonable views of politics. 


Nothing impressed us more than the honourable and independent 
judgments they expressed on the conduct of the doctors during the 
illness of the late Emperor, and upon the conduct of the various 
members of the Imperial family. They are, indeed, from a certain 
naive childishness of nature, liable to blind enthusiasm, and this is care- 
fully nursed in them by ostentatious monuments, patriotic manifestcs, 
romantic pictures of German victories in the galleries, etc. But when 
not carried away by this feeling, it struck us that they had ripened and 
developed greatly in their judgments of things, and are becoming what 
is so rare in the world’s history—a political nation. 


But will they ever become a refined nation? That is the point of 
special interest, for it touches the widest aspect of education—far wider 
than what books and examinations and military drill can accomplish. 
Mere learning, as we know, will not make a man a gentleman, neither 
will instruction in the arts make vulgar people refined. You may have 
the whole British Museum at your fingers’ ends and remain a common 
man or woman. This is possibly the fate of the German nation. They 
did not seem to us to have advanced in the direction of social refine- 
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ment, though they had done so in politics, in the consciousness of 
national strength, and in the consequent breadth and calmness of their 
judgments. We need not specify such trifles as the widespread inability 
to use a fork with the left hand, but we do protest against eating and 
drinking with a noise, sleeping with a noise, talking with a noise, spitting 
even in the presence of ladies, slamming doors, even of carriages by 
footmen, all of which combined produce a loudness and roughness of 
life highly displeasing to those who have been taught that to make 
needless noise is ill-bred. 


It does not appear that the great system of State education in Prussia 
ever troubles itself about such things, and yet upon trifles—or rather a 
crowd of things that are individually trifles—do the grace and harmony 
of life depend. Without doubt the profound gulf fixed between the 
highest class of society and those beneath it is the main obstacle to 
improvement of this kind; for we will assume, despite some experiences 
not very corroborative, that Prussians of the highest class are agreed 
upon the details of manners with French and English notions. The 
aristocracy of Central and Southern Germany are certainly of this cos- 
mopolitan kind. Until, therefore, it becomes respectable for the aris- 
tocracy (who are often poor enough) to enter the learned professions, 
and even adopt mercantile pursuits, and until it becomes possible for 
men and women of ability and worth to be recognised by the highest 
society and admitted to their social intercourse, it is likely that both 
classes will remain socially inferior to the same classes in other more 
civilised countries. 


There is a widespread notion that the German culture is new and 
raw, because of the terrible Thirty Years War, which destroyed most of 
what was old and precious, and threw back the whole population centu- 
ries in civilisation. They are supposed to have been only gradually 
recovering from these disasters when all the German courts fell under 
French influence, and soa mongrel culture with bad architecture, bad 
painting, bad sculpture, invaded the country. This latter is true. 
There was more infamous destruction of splendid old buildings in the 
eighteenth century in Germany than elsewhere. Great Romanesque 
churches, such as the Cathedrals of Hildesheim and Fulda, were so com- 
pletely ruined by restoration in the rococo style as to be beyond all 
cure. But now that the intelligence of the nation has been applied to 
the history of architecture, and that all care is taken to prevent more 
injury and to repair what damage, whenever possible, it turns out that 
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Germany is still rich in every kind of ancient splendour, The common 
‘formula of historians that a city was destroyed, and the whole popula- 
tion massacred, turns out as usual to be false.. There are quantities of 
old churches, old houses, splendid wood-carving, metal-work, painting, 
embroidery, still preserved in the German towns. In fact, there is no 
_country richer in the splendid work of earlier days which is justly held 
to be so instructivé and exalting for men of our day to examine. It is 
true that their Romanesque churches are very inferior to the far richer 
and more elegant churches of the same period in England and France.! 
It is true that their Gothic church-building is also inferior to ours ; but in 
house-building, in shrines and fonts and sepulchres, they are surely far 
richer than we are. As regards natural beauties they have several 
isolated tracts of picturesque forest and mountain, such as the Rhén, 
the Harz, the Black and Thiiringian forests, where they can refresh their 
city and suburban life with a whiff of mountain air and some contact with 
that Nature which figures so prominently in all sentimental German poetry. 


The Germans seem fully alive to the educating effect of these things, 
and accordingly every route is overrun with tourists, who set about their 
recreation with very great earnestness and very little luggage, eating 
sausages in the trains, drinking beer at the stations, and always voyaging 
with a distinct object. It is either a Awumstreise to see pictures and 
wood-carving, or an Erholungsreise in the mountains, or along the sea, 
or a pilgrimage to the homes of the great worthies who have shed 
lustre on the history of the country. Of these the great favourite is 
Luther, whose every residence, whose every journey, whose every utter- 
ance is chronicled, and of whom traces are found everywhere. No 
respectable library seems complete without some specimens of his hand- 
writing ; almost every Lutheran church has a picture of him with a swan 
hanging on a pillar close to the pulpit. The very spot where he was 
seized in the Thiiringen forest, to be carried to the Wartburg, is visited 
by thousands. And the Wartburg, with its legends of the Sangerking, of 
the great Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, in addition to its Luther memorials, 
may be regarded as the El Dorado for the sentimental German. Last 
summer eighty thousand persons visited the castle, and were person- 
ally conducted round it by the professional guides appointed to do this 

! The decorating of their arches with dog-tooth and zigzag ornaments is almost unknown, 
so that the windows are mere apertures with a round arch. They generally support the nave 
with pillars and piers alternately, the latter being quite plain and square. But their fashion of 
a western apse to correspond to the eastern, with a separate altar and saint, seems to be their 


real peculiarity. The old monasteries of St. Gallen and Fulda led the fashion in these 
particulars, 
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work. We saw them being led through in troops of twelve to fifteen, 
listening devoutly to the exposition of their guide, and yet. stealing a 
moment to scribble their names on a wall, or pick up some bit of stone 
or mortar by way of memento. The German tourists are terrible people 
for this kind of mischievous sentimentality. The mortar of the wall in 
Luther’s room, which contained the black spot supposed to be the ink of 
the pot which he threw at the devil, has been all chipped off and carried 
away, and on the other walls are thousands of ignoble names. It is 
strange how this habit seems to pervade tourists of all races. and 
languages. Since the Greeks and Carians who scribbled upon the 
Colossi at Abu-simbel, the Romans whose effusions we read upon the 
statue of Memnon, the Norsemen who wrote their runes upon the 
Lion of the Pirzeus, all kinds of people have indulged in this practice, 
so that, if it be vulgar and impertinent, it has at all events the highest 
historical sanction. 


But what one does wonder at is the small influence which all this 
touring about among fine things has as yet had upon house architecture, 
furniture, and the higher arts. Rich Germans do not seem to think of 
copying the beautiful models afforded by their towns. Thus, at 
Hildesheim, the way from the station into that splendid old town, with 
houses not to be surpassed anywhere for rich colour and picturesque out- 
line, leads you through a rich suburb, where thriving tradespeople build 
themselves villas surrounded with lovely flowers. But the villas are in 
the vulgarest nineteenth century style, such as were built in England 
forty or fifty years ago. Thus at Berlin, in the great picture gallery, 
intended to shed glory on modern German art, there is an average of 
pictures—remember, I said an average—which would disgrace any 
respectable gallery in France, England, or Holland. In the restoration 
of old public buildings and churches they have at last awakened to some 
purity, and such a castle as the Wartburg, saved from ruin and turned 
into a residence of the present Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, would be 
an honour to the taste of any nation. But the private houses of ordinary 
people, their furniture, and their dress seemed about the level of the English 
life of the 1840’s, which the reader may bes: study in the society pictures 
of the ‘ Punch’ of that day. 


I had almost finished this article without making mention of another 
question of great interest, upon which we made many inquiries, but with 
very little result. The constant allusions in German papers—nay, even 
at times in their Parliament—to the Socialist, which have led people to 
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regard this sort of person as likely to exert influence on the politics of 
the Empire, led us to make frequent allusions to him when talking to the 
people, in the hope of eliciting some facts. Weare bound to say that we 
did not meet a single person who professed himself to us a Socialist— 
whether it be that the species is really rare, or whether the Government 
is sufficiently vigorous and searching to make such an admission, even 
to strangers, dangerous. In outlying parts of the subject provinces this 
latter could hardly have been a real danger. We thereforeconcluded that 
the German Socialists were more noisy than numerous, and at least com- 
manded more of the press than in proportion to their numerical strength. 
But people who were not Socialists, and who disliked and feared them 
greatly, often spoke to us freely concerning them, and the main outcome 
of what they said was this, that the strongest objection to what is called 
a liberal policy, such as the late Emperor would have adopted, is its 
lenient conduct towards this kind of thing in the press and on the plat- 
form. These thoughtful critics held that there are two sorts of govern- 
ment in which Socialism is a capital danger. One of these is the cruel 
and corrupt despotism, when dishonest or brutal officials violate justice, 
and invade personal liberty, so as to cause such deep and fervent hatred 
on the part of the injured, that they attempt to avenge their misfortunes 
and their wrongs by an attack on all governments. It is the smarting 
with real pain for real grievances which is in this case the motive power. 
The second hotbed of Socialism they held to be a democracy, professed 
or virtual, where the votes and voices of the mob become so important 
that a licentious press and utter freedom of abuse is allowed without 
interference. In this case the habit of reviling and ridiculing the powers 
that be engendered a contempt for them, even if they were thoroughly 
respectable, and also allowed enthusiasts and knaves to preach the 
poor and the idle into a belief that wealth was an injustice, and the 
inequality of men the artificial result of laws. And on this latter side 
they praised the vigour and good sense of their rulers. To speak with 
contempt of the Emperor or of the law, to suggest that judges were 
partial, or ministers actuated by mean or malicious motives—such things 
call down at once smart and public punishment ; for it is in the outset 
that they must be stopped ; disrespect in words must not be allowed to 
assume the form of attacks on the Executive. It was on this point espe- 
cially that they spoke contemptuously of English rule in comparison with 
their own, and they urged that the utter freedom of the press, which 
might be most beneficial in a monarchy, whose power might be abused, 
had not yet been tried with success in a democracy, where the misleading 
of the mob might lead to the most dangerous consequences. 
c2 
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We repeat these things as we heard them without comment, as 
showing the sort of defence the Germans make for a system very different 
from ours, and which, so far, seems to have produced good results, But we 
always come back upon the great principle that it is unsafe to judge one 
nation by another. It is a vulgar adage that human nature is the same at 


all times and in all places ; perhaps it would be nearer the truth, though 
not by any means the whole truth, to assert that human nature is never 


the same in divers times and divers places, The contrasts are as strong 


as the analogies, and though our whole study of history as a rational 


pursuit is based upon the latter, the student who overlooks and under- 
rates the former is no genuine philosopher. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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THe Philosophy of Marriage 


HE rudiments of orderly society lie in the voluntary restrictions 
by of marriage as against promiscuity, just as the rudiments of 
political organisation lie in the voluntary submission of a tribe to one 
chief as against individual independence. Whether the method of 
gaining the wife be by capture or purchase, whether she must be one of 
the same tribe or some dusky Sabine taken by force from afar, whether 
she never pronounces her husband’s name or loses her own in his, 
nothing of this is integral to the question. Even polygamy or polyandry 
is only a fringe, an adjunct. The vital thing is that a man and woman 
marry with the consent and knowledge of their society, and that the 
children born of this authorised union belong emphatically to that 
society. 


Marriage is easy enough among a primitive people, where life is 
reduced to its elements. The young brave demands, from those who 
have the right to sell her, the virgin squaw who may have struck his 
fancy ; a new mud _ hut is built or another bark tent is pitched, to be 
furnished with a few skins and calabashes ; he hunts and fishes and she 
cooks the meat which is his portion ; he takes scalps and she tends.the 
children ; he lessens the number of the enemy and she increases the 
number of the tribe. This is the cotyledonous state of things, from 
which all the rest springs; And so long as he performs with due 
diligence these three functions of hunter, warrior, and father, she has 
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no complaints to make—and she makes none. The whole thing is as 
purely instinctive as the union of birds or beasts, and the aims of life are 
not much higher. 


In acutely civilised societies the picture is enlarged, and the cotyledon 
has blossomed into a many-branched tree of countless leaves and twigs. 
The infinite varieties of individual temperament, and the thousand 
minute gradations and shadings of social circumstance—the substitution 
of nerves for passions, and of tastes for instincts—all these complicate 
the question so that the original core is lost in the multitude of adventi- 
tious wrappings, each of which is as essential as that core itself. And 
as more goes to the making of the omelette than the breaking of eggs, 
so more goes to modern marriage than personal desire or the preserva- 
tion of the race. It has ceased to be cotyledonous, and has become 
intricate and many-branched. Even when it is founded on what is 
called love, and social condition comes in as a quite subordinate con- 
sideration, even then, in that love itself, is less unconscious instinct than 
apparently careful eclecticism—the person chosen being surrounded by 
a halo of poetic beauty, and hallowed by ideal virtues. Sir Lancelot 
was not to Iseult what he was to Guinevere, and Guinevere was not to 
Sir Tristram what she was to King Arthur. Poetic passion, which is an 
outgrowth from instinct—the embroidery wrought by education on the 
original stuff—changes all to its own colour and crowns the beloved with 
its own roses, When we have mere instinct as the ruling force, very 
slightly differentiated from the impulse which brings the young brave 
and the virgin squaw together, our daughters marry our grooms, and 
our wives elope with the footmen. 


There are two principles on which modern marriages are founded 
and on which they differ. The one is love and personal harmony ; the 
other is social condition and the fit adjustment of material interests. 
Which ought to be the dominant motive in marriage—individual desire, 
or social well-being? The French think the latter. We have held to 
the former until of late, when the tables have been turned with a ven- 
geance, and we have exaggerated our neighbours’ principle out of all 
likeness to itself. The consequence has hitherto been: with ourselves, 
a finer race; with them, more uniform ease of circumstances, . Our 
splendid boys. and girls, true children of love as they often are, have 
caught the beauty of the mother, and inherited the manly independence 
and self-sufficing resoluteness of the father, But they have to turn out 
betimes from home to make their own bread, which is sometimes bitter, 
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sometimes scanty, and not infrequently poisonous, On the other hand, 
the French family remains @ /adri, undiminished in its generally scanty 
numbers, and unagonised by all the fears and accidents which beset the 
disintegration of an English household. Its son is not lost in the bush 
nor killed by savages on the plain, and its daughter does not tramp 
about the streets at all, hours alone, exposed to every kind of danger, 
moral as well as physical, but is kept close to the mother’s side till 
marriage opens to her the golden gates of liberty—leading to temptation 
and the sweet sorrow of sinful love. 


The French mother makes that marriage for her daughter, and 
leaves her but the narrowest margin of freedom in her right of refusal. 
In bygone days that meant the convent. . It was this or that, and no 
halfway house possible. To-day things are better, and even devout 
mothers are not so prone as they were to make their daughters brides 
of Christ rather than of men. The nunnery, if-not destroyed like the 
Bastille, is infinitely diminished both in extent and power. Unhappily, 
too, for the essential manliness of the nation, the mother makes the 
marriage for her son, as well as for her daughter ; and the father submits 
because of that fatal gynzcolatry which rules all social and domestic life 
across the Channel, and which makes the woman the supreme arbiter 
of affairs. As a rule—having exceptions, of course—the French mother 
is so far considerate to the weakness of the educated flesh, with nerves 
and ideals, as not to sell her daughter to an absolutely loathsome 
purchaser merely for the sake of his money. On the other hand, she 
does not trouble herself much about the beauty or the wishes of her 
designated son-in-law, provided his family, his present fortune, and 
future prospects are in line with her own. There is a certain spirit of 
commercial rectitude in these bargains, which, while it allows of a little 
overreaching, as so much sword-play between wits, does not countenance 
gross trickery, immodest discrepancies, Each has to give an equivalent 
for what is received, that so the balance may be kept even, and the 
pride of each respected ; but, to do her justice, the French mother does 
not often throw the beauty, youth, and virgin innocence of her daughter 
into the scale as her equivalent for titled corruption or gilded brutality. 
She prefers something more akin and more harmonious. She believes 
so far in elemental instinct that—given a girl who has been carefully 
secluded from all chance of a premature romance on her own account— 
any man of her class and kind who is moderately amiable and not per- 
sonally hateful, and who gives her the status and liberties of a married 
woman, will be loved before the honeymoon is out. And at the worst 
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if he is not, there will be the children, who supply so much of the family 
happiness in French homes. She knows that, after a time, personal 
passion of even the most exalted kind dies down into the tranquillity 
of friendship or flames out into the destructive activity of disgust. But 
material possessions remain. She knows that married life is not all 
love and kisses—that no one can live long at high pressure—that, when 
the honeymoon is over, the prosaic duties of home, the profession, the 
family have to be fulfilled—that absence of sordid anxieties, with 
mutual esteem and common interests, is the foundation of all enduring 
happiness, and that these are to be secured just as certainly without 
that preface of passion as with it. Hence she takes care that this 
material foundation—this pavement of well-fitting conditions—shall be 
strongly laid ; and she trusts the future, as we all must, a little to the 
blind workings of chance and fortune and more to her guiding power 
of reason. And the average French home is quite as happy as the 
average English one; and the French mother understands human 
nature when she brings her daughter out of the convent school and 
marries her to a practical stranger, whose fortunes suit, whose morals 
are not hopelessly corrupt, and whose physique is not that of Beauty’s 
Beast or the Yellow Dwarf. 


And one thing the respectable French mother would rather die 
than do—would think herself lost for time and eternity if she permitted 
to be done—and that is, she would not allow her daughters to hunt for 
their own husbands, to hold themselves aggrieved if she interfered with 
their flirtations, or to give themselves to social loss for the sake of per- 
sonal love. 


This making of her daughter’s marriage, which comes into the fore- 
front of a French mother’s duties, is in England regarded as the very 
reverse of a duty. A ‘match-making mother’ is here a term of reproach, 
as one should say a swindler or a card-sharper. It is part of our British 
pride not to stir a finger to help on a nascent love affair ; part of our 
British prudery to ignore the discreet flirtations of our daughters, so long 
as they are discreet and not too violent to be overlooked. And it is 
part of our daughters’ inheritance of freedom to be permitted to conduct 
these matters themselves, as the wisdom of their eighteen or nineteen 
years may determine. If a few vigilant mothers keep their eyes wide 
open and their hands closed tight on the young daughter’s arms till 
such time as she has learned to walk alone, they are out of the ordinary 


course for the moment, and are as old-fashioned as their great-grand- 
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mothers in hoops and powder. Girls for the most part make the running 
for themselves: and the young men resent interference as the girls 
themselves resent restriction. Yet the mother, if she have any sense at 
all, and is not merely a dummy with a broad waist and pendulous 
cheeks, ought to be a better judge of suitability than a young creature 
who has had no experience of life on the one hand, and is blinded by 
passion or romance on the other. When Ethel, who loves dress and 
personal ease, and who cannot use her hands for rough or useful work 
any more than if she were the child in years she is in character and 
training, falls in love with Charlie—bound to impecuniosity at home or 
to a settler’s rough life in the colonies—does not her mother know that 
she is dooming herself to misery of the most abject kind? It is in vain 
to argue, to demonstrate, to forewarn. Ethel is in love. She says she 
will die if she may not marry Charlie on two hundred a year as a clerk 
in England, or on what he may be able to scratch out of the bush in the 
colonies. She is sure that a life of perpetual picnic will be the most 
awfully jolly thing possible ; and she knows that she would rather bake 
the bread and scrub the floors for Charlie in the bush than be a 
millionnaire in England with anyone else for her husband. And she 
hates that hideous-Mr. Smith, with all his money! But the mother 
knows that if she married Mr. Smith—good, kind, patient, honourable 
little man that he is—who would make good settlements, give her a 
lovely home, and never cross her humour, she would cry for a week, to 
be happy ever after. Taken in the pleasant toils of ease of living, a 
good social position, as many new dresses as she could possibly desire, 
children taken off her hands from the moment of their birth—all the 
conditions of her existence such as best suit her nature—she would 
forget her young romance and make herself happy with realities, Or, 
what certain characters prize more than all else, she would keep that 
young romance as a pasture-ground for discontent when her nerves 
were upset or her digestion had gone wrong. Then she would think of 
Charlie in the bush, and pity herself to her heart’s desire. As it is, she 
marries Charlie for a few months’ rapturous delight, when she sinks into 
a painful, haggard, self-neglecting drudge, keeping house under condi- 
tions for which she has not one single physical qualification, or perhaps 
she dies outright of weariness, hardship, and toilsome maternity. 


This is the kind of marriage with all its variants for which a French 
mother has so great a horror. And it is to guard against the possibility 
of such romantic ideas being transmitted to her own daughter that she 
dreads the companionship of English misses. She does not suspect them 
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‘of impropriety in the proper sense of the word, but she does believe in 
their romanticism and their preference for personal love over social con- 
dition, which in her nicely adjusted scales weighs just as much as that 
other. 


Romance, however, does not reign quite so triumphantly in the 
present as it did in the past days of Lydia Languish, or even when the 
‘ Lady of Lyons’ held the stage. Our roses and lilies have to be gilded, 
not perfumed ; and for dewdrops we demand diamonds, and plenty of 
them. Marriages for money, and money only, without the smallest con- 
sideration of even approximate fitness in the person, are far more 
common in England than in France, for a mariage de raison or de con- 
venance is not quite the same thing. It is not the open and avowed self- 
sale as we have it in England, as the procedure is different—which also 
is a modifying influence. In England our girls give themselves, in 
France they are given by the parents. It is all the difference between 
the principal and the perhaps unwilling accessory—the voluntary gift and 
the involuntary sacrifice. Money is now more than ever the one thing 
needful; and the strong vitality of the English nature—that powerful 
fibre which leads to exaggeration as well as whole-heartedness—makes 
English men and women throw overboard even the very pretence of 
sentiment or fitness when they take it in hand to sell themselves for 


settlements. The most beautiful girl in England will of her own motion 
give herself to the most fearful snob, the most ridiculous little Snipson 


extant, if he have the required number of thousands at the bank. And 
young men follow suit. Anyone with money can buy of the best in the 


open market ; for money is power, and the old adage about knowledge is 
as rococo as that about love in a cottage and the dinner of herbs. Let that 


pass. We sell our energies, our brains, our time, our health and strength, 
for so much current coin of the realm. We sometimes sell our con- 
sciences and that thing, that ‘sort of a something,’ we call our soul. 
Why not our bodies as well? In the streets it goes by an ugly name ; 
but society and the church call it marriage, and society and the church 
should know best. It is all a question of pride, of self-respect, of honour 
for ourselves, of consideration for our flesh. If we hold ourselves fit for 
no better use than sale, if we have so little self-respect as not to feel 
degraded, we are in our right and make the best bargain we can, and 
it depends on the price we set on ourselves whether we make our market 
betimes, or outstay it. 


Grant that we accomplish what we desire, there is no harm done to 
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anyone (but ourselves) if we fulfil our part of the bargain. The buyer 
gives the stipulated price. The income: is there ; security from all 
pecuniary troubles ; the settlements, as covenanted ; the social status 
resulting. The bought has also agreed to give something—an outward 
show of attention and respect if the inner heart-is cold and empty. If 
the bargain is honourably kept, the thing is a sorrowful success, and no 
one has a reproach to make. If it is not, the thing is an infamy, and 
neither the church nor society lifts that marriage above the line of 
authorised prostitution—makes it other than a swindle ona par with 
loaded dice and the ace up the sleeve. If a woman marries the man 
she abhors for the sake of his money or rank, she is bound in honour 
not to simulate passion nor to pretend devotion, but to disguise her 
abhorrence, conceal her contempt, and to treat her marital ape as if he 
were aman. She took him on those terms, and she ought to abide by 
them. When she flouts and fleers him--is always ‘la femme a Giac,’ 
bitterly humiliating herself that she may the better humiliate him— 
when she thinks to show her own superiority by flinging the limelight 
of her scorn on his inferiority, she is no better than a passer of false 
coin, giving bad money for good. The convention has been kept on 


one side only, and the other side profits without paying the stipulated 
share. 


So with men. If they marry the woman they do not love, and make 
her feel that they do not love her ; if they take all and return nothing ; 
if they keep to their bachelor habits and re-enact the part of poor Miss 
Kilmansegg’s possessor ; if they still visit that little house in St. John’s 
Wood, and break off no old relations for the sake of new ties ; if they want 
‘a la fois les bénéfices du mariage et toutes les douceurs de ia liberté,’ 
like Ohnet’s ‘ beau garcon a la barbe d’or, they, too, are the passers of 
false coin—gamblers whose dice are loaded. And on them, too, all 


the dishonour which attaches to the trickery of women lies thick as the 
mud of a Morocco lane in the rain-time. If, on the contrary, they 


return -the gratitude of care and companionship, and some sort of 
fidelity—if only so much as includes outward respect—for the gift of love 
and money, they are justified in their act, and the world has no cry 
against them. Disraeli’s marriage was a case in point: so is another 
where the discrepancy in age and original condition is even greater than 
with his, and where the happiness resulting to the woman by the man’s 
honourable fulfilment of his share of his bargain -is as patent as in 
the Beaconsfield household.. The world which cried out against this 
marriage at all four quarters of the heaven—and, indeed, it did look 
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both /ouche and risky !—has learned by now that the bargain has not 
been all one-sided, but that he has given the care, protection, com- 
panionship, and faithful stewardship of her affairs, which was what she 
asked, and what he promised. Surely these two marriages have 
justified themselves by the honourable fidelity to the agreement which 
each of the men maintained, and by the corresponding happiness ot 
the woman who risked so much and yet did not lose by the venture, 


Any marriages made for other motives than personal affection, and 
the terms of the agreement kept, are as successful as the most 
exacting can desire. Let the marriage be one where her money pays 
for his title, and where there is no question of love on either side. 
Each gets what was bargained for; and if there is only so much as one 
grain of common-sense, of good feeling, of regard for appearances, each 
will pay the stipulated price of public politeness and apparent accord. 
In secret each may go so far out of the line as is consistent with the out- 
side of the Divorce Court. No convention is broken as long as appear- 
ances are kept and the public is not admitted behind the scenes. There 
was here no question of one-sided love buying the beautiful beloved with 
gold in exchange for her (supposed) affection. It was the meeting 
together of two traders, one with a pearl to exchange against the other’s 
diamond—title for income, rank for money. If the ambition has gone 
to name, and a woman’s desire is for celebrity rather than worldly rank, 
or if two brains agree to join the bodies belonging, that too is a bargain 
which, if honestly kept, has nothing against it. But there must be some 
kind of fitness to make it successful. When a young woman with moist 
red lips and loving eyes marries a kiln-dried old Dryasdust for his 
name and acquirements, we cannot wonder if the straw of that nuptial 
crown takes fire and goes /ichterloh to the skies. If May elects to live with 
January, she must keep her lips dry and her eyes steady, else she will 
make pie of her marriage-lines before the year is out, when all that will 
be left her will be a broken law fearfully avenged by her everlasting 
disgrace. It takes a special kind of youthful femininity to be able to 
live well with age. She must be either of the race of Dryasdust on 
her own account, or one whose filial feeling is in excess of both the 
conjugal and the maternal. Still, there are all sorts for all choosers, and 
even among roses not every one is red, 


If marriages for money and for ambition have their risky side, a 
woman’s marriage for a man’s good is a danger of even more formidable 
dimensions,. No woman can make a greater mistake than to found her 
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marriage on benevolence-—to hammer out the wedding-ring from the 
golden nugget of compassion. The average man cannot bear vital 
obligation to a woman. It takes generosity of a very exceptional kind 
to accept generosity nobly, and without humiliation culminating in 
ingratitude. The woman who marries beneath herself in education and 
refinement for the most part gives herself a brutal tyrant, not a devoted 
lover ; the woman who marries into poor conditions that she may help, 
sustain, and benefit, gives herself a bitter enemy, and not a grateful 
friend. This brutality of ingratitude from men to the women by whom 
they benefit has its razson détre in the inherited sense of superior 
strength which all men should, and most Englishmen do, possess ; the 
knowledge that it is for the man to protect and bestow, not for the 
woman to be his shield and cornucopia. This inversion of functions 
and duties sours a man’s temper, and unless he has brought on his side 
youth for his portion, which is something to the good, he resents the very 
generosity by which his fortunes are redeemed and his home is rebuilt. 
This is the one point in Balzac’s novels which never finds sympathy 
with English readers. His De Rastignacs, De Marsays, and the rest of 
his handsome young adventurers are, one and all, men who are kept by 
their titled mistresses, which is a long step beyond the subvention of a 
marriage. And not one among them seems to feel it a disgrace to his 
manhood that he should be kept by a woman, with sometimes the 
additional dishonour of turning the screw when supplies run short, and 
the hopper strikes fire for want of grist to the mill. Sometimes such 
things get whispered about in English society, when they take moral 
rank with crimes, though the law does not recognise them; and the 
lover who has enriched himself by a woman’s passion, or forced from 
fear the material benefits which weakness cannot refuse, might as well 
have cut a throat or forged a cheque for the estimation in which he will 
ever after be held. 


As great a mistake as it is for a woman to marry out of compassion 
or benevolence, so is it for a man to marry his kept mistress. If she 
has been married, or he, or one or both, so that a legaliscd union 
between them was impossible and only an unlawful love remained— 
failing renunciation, which does not count in the present paragraph— 
that puts the thing on a different footing and makes their marriage 
both honourable and wise if they become free. It does not condone the 
adultery, but it does justify the after-bond. But a woman, free in her 
own condition as the man in his, who has been kept as a mistress, and 
is the mother of illegitimate children, is more likely than not to make a 
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man repent the tardy impulse which induces him to make ‘an honest 
woman of her’ at the last. If the marriage legitimated the children, 
as it does in some countries, well and good; but as it does not in 
England, the woman has ever on her lips those unanswerable, those 
unending reproaches: ‘Why did you not do before and at first what 
you have done now when too late? This marriage cannot redeem my 
name nor make my children your heirs ; you yourself have smirched the 
name of your wife, and I resent your cowardice, your want of trust in 
me, your want of respect and sincere love, and the blunder that the 
whole thing has been.’ It would have been bettcr to go on to the 
end as from the beginning. That suburban establishment might be 
suspected, but it was never acknowledged, never flaunted in the eyes of 
virtuous women and men of staunch principles and honour. When the 
boys and girls are suddenly brought to light as bastards who might just 
as well have been legitimate, society is shocked and no one benefits. The 
new wife and long-time mistress is in a false position, and the children 
fare no better. The one bears a stain which no magic words of tardy 
benediction can efface ; the others are under certain disabilities which 
never leave them, and a cloud is about them which only their own after- 
success can dispel. And all concerned feel that this too-late legalisation 
of an irregular union has been a concession to superstition rather than 
to a noble principle, and that the gross result is simply needless pub- 
licity and increase of shame. As one mesh more or less in a net does 
not count, so one deception more or less in circumstances founded on 
falsehood and fraud throughout does not much signify. The decent 
veil of ‘my favourite niece’ and ‘my dear nephew,’ which the present 
members of the Romish Church throw over the living proofs of their 
human frailty, is a wiser thing than this unmasked and unblushing 
truth, which has the personal humiliation but not the spiritual cleansing 
of public penance. Which way soever the thing may be taken, no one 
can rule the crooked line straight, and not all the artful pencillings in 
the world can change that original tracing. At the best they can but 
confuse, obscure, and modify. 


Also it is a psychological fact that many men are charming as pro- 
prietary lovers who are impossible as husbands, and many women make 
the most complacent and delightful mistresses who as wives would give 
points to Xantippe. Whena man does not want a companion in the 
woman with whom he lives, and whom he grudges the equal rights 


conferred by matrimony, he is best as a proprietor whose own will is his 
only tie. To such aman his home must be ever as his throne-room, 
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where he is absolute and without rivals. If he is a self-flatterer whose 
vanity goes to his morals, it is a daily pleasure to him to be able to 
peacock himself on his generosity, his voluntary fidelity, his greatness 
of soul all through. He could rid himself of this woman at a word, in 
a moment, and he keeps her. He looks in the glass of his self-love 
and thinks what a fine fellow he is not to abuse his liberty, and yet the 
sense of that liberty is very sweet. Not bound, like those who have 
been foolish enough to slip their own neck into the noose, he is doubly 
honourable and infinitely more constant than they, and this thought 
is a perpetual incense to his nostrils. Besides this, he has the sense of 
perfect freedom in society. Many men find the enforced companionship 
of the wife at dinners, soirées, and what_not a bore beyond words. The 
man who has his unmarried wife in secret has all his personal liberty, all 
the social isolation he desires ; and the woman knows him only as a 
good-tempered, because voluntary, companion. Were he to marry he 
would be unendurable. 


So with women. There are certain natures which have to be kept 
in subjection by self-interest. Free and dominant, they too are un- 
endurable. A woman whom her lover, holding the purse, would know 
only as sweet and gentle, her husband, having made settlements and 
insured her well-being, would have cause to dread asa Megzeera—a moral 
stinging-nettle of the worst kind. Security developes her evil qualities, 
and when not under restraint she is rampantly tyrannical. It is the old 
story of the coward and the bully—the ‘villain’ by nature enriched of 
fortune and acting according to the law of her kind. Every student of 
humanity must have seen these two characters—the man who, a generous 
and kindly because voluntary proprietor, becomes hateful under obli- 
gations, and the woman who, a complaisant and delightful mistress, 
becomes just as hateful so soon as she has touched security. 


Masculine tyranny imposes burdens, feminine domination makes 
restrictions. The one says ‘you shall’; the other ‘ you shall not.’ True 
liberty says: ‘Do as you like and think best for yourself, so long as you 
do not hurt others. The marriage of a deceased wife’s sister comes 
under the feminine law of arbitrary prohibition, though, in spite of 
physiology, the marriage of first cousins is permitted to the certain 
detriment of the race. The prohibition against marrying a deceased 
wife’s sister presses most hardly onthe poor. The well-to-do can escape 
by going abroad and marrying under the more liberal law of a foreign 
land. This satisfies the sentiment and saves the conscience of the 
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tender. The marriage is then the morganatic marriage of non- 
royalties, and there is no ‘sin’—though the nephew inherits the entailed 


estate. Year after year the struggle is repeated between those who want | 


to have and those who deny ; and this though the social principle in- 
volved in the restriction is of the shadowiest kind, and the practical evils 
among the most patent. The Greek Church, which translates literally 
the scriptural restriction of one wife only for her priests, and the Romish, 
which for the sake of the organisation and to keep it yet more compactly 
welded and isolated from the outer world, forbids its servants to have a 
wife at all ; the Ritualists, who refuse to marry the divorced, and who, like 
the Positivists, would forbid remarriage after death had they power ; the 
Romish Church, which does not allow of divorce, let the offence be 
never so monstrous ; and we who refuse to sanction the marriage of the 
deceased wife’s sister—all incorporate that feminine element of restric- 
tion, of prohibition—all say ‘you shall not do what you want to do, 
because, though it does not hurt anyone else, it offends my individual 
taste, denies my private superstition, and I do not choose it.’ And 
always it is the lesser need which controls the greater—as those with 
small appetites prescribe the amount of food for those with large, or 
the man with a rapid circulation sets the thermometer for the man with 
a slow one. Those who do not want to marry their deceased wife’s 
sister forbid those who do, and he for whom 58° is inconveniently warm 
rakes down the fire for him who takes cold in anything under 68°. 


The question of divorce is one of the most complicated, the most 
difficult, of all our social arrangements. Between the indissoluble sacra- 
ment of the Romish Church and the locse holding of certain American 
States, the stages are many. We, in England, with whom it is a point 
of honour and modesty to deny the instinctive quality of love, as an 
insult to modest maidenhood and a shame to civilised manhood alike, 
grant divorce for the one fault which is the very essential of that 
instinct. We still say that a man’s honour is stained by the infidelity of 
his wife, just as a brave’s would be, though we would deny the identity of 
cause. We have more reason when we divorce the wife on the ground 
of introducing false heirs into the family to inherit the husband’s pro- 
perty. Yet this now sufficiently just and logical plea would not hold 
good if the inheritance went by the spindle side. We all know of that 
famous historic instance where not a child belongs to the putative 
father, but all are eligible to one succession by the mother’s right. And, 
if ever woman became the governing power, and inheritance was from 
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the mother alone, practical polyandry would not be infrequent, and it 
would entail no legal disabilities on the children. 


The restrictions on divorce are theoretically held as so many safe- 
guards for women against the fugitive passions of men. In reality they 
are safeguards against her own irritable nerves and sensitive personality. 
In countries where divorce is granted for incompatibility of temper, by 
far the largest number of applications come from women. How should 
it not be so? A woman’s poetry of life is in her love romances, and 
these are over when she marries. We are speaking now of strictly 
virtuous women—not of those who supplement an unloved husband by 
a secret lover. A woman loyal to her vows and too chaste to break 
them has no more tender love-making in the moonlight—no more plea- 
sant agonies of doubt, of hope, of fear, of suspense. The slight linger- 
ing of the hand, like a timid and uncertain caress—the look that wakens 
hope and satisfies desire—the consciousness of being adored and of 
being the arbiter of happiness or misery to the one who loves and whom 
she also loves—she has none of this now. Her husband is her 
possessor, and his days of wooing are at an end. ‘Those of disillusion- 
_ment have begun. He has no reason to sue her—no desire to flatter 
her. He is at home, and appears in déshadille of mind and body, and 
he lets her feel that he is indifferent to her, and thinks her something of 
a millstone round his neck—if supportable, yet always a millstone. 
But his occupation and his amusements take him out of doors; and 
with a man of a certain temperament those amusements include 
infidelities. For all men are not monogamous, just as birds and beasts 
are not ; and in spite of the tremendous force of law, social obligations, 
and inherited habits, the men who are faithful to the one wife from 
beginning to end are in a decided minority. If he does not commit the 
mistake of entering into a dangerous intrigue—if he keeps clear of a 
grande passion and contents himself with amourettes, the chances are he 
is more patient with the domestic strain than she is, because he suffers 
less from it and has indemnities which she has not. The angles rub her 
more sharply than they rub him, and what there is of incompatibility 
grates most on her, both by temperament and circumstance. Hence she 
seeks divorce far more eagerly than he. She has no secret rose-coloured 
house to brighten the grey days; and in breaking an uncongenial 
marriage she gives herself the chance of a second better venture. He, 
on the contrary, has the trouble of looking for a successor who may do 
no better than the wife he has, As things are, and as he has arranged 
his life, the wife he has does well enough. He is accustomed if bored 
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and custom goes a long way towards the easing of that pinching shoe. 
Besides, the wife is always the wife, the mistress of the house, the mother 
of the children, and he does not care to change the colour of the 
permanent yoke. He has padded it so that it does not greatly gall him. 
She, on the contrary, does want to change hers, for she has no padding, 
and it does gall. And we must always remember that, if a man finds it 
an agony to see the same woman at breakfast for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, the woman does not find the same man a Proteus 
of joy and romance; and the chances are that she is just as much bored 
by him as he is by her. For much of which the chair-a-chair close- 
ness of the English home is greatly responsible; and the romantic 
notions of enduring and self-sufficing passion indulged in by the 
average English girl have also something to say to it. A fall from the 
Monument is a more disastrous matter than one from the ground-floor 
window. 


The question has been asked: ‘Is marriage a success?’ The 
answer lies in the proportion of divorces to unions. That pinching shoe 
may be pretty general, but we bear it and do not throw it off unless it is 
too painful to be borne. No charm has yet been found to make marriage 
an assured success, whatever the form of wooing or of holding. No freer 
personal intercourse before marriage ensures more complete accord after ; 
for such union often changes the very nature, and always brings to the 
surface all that was latent and undeveloped before. Also no one can 
tell whether the feeling is the love that will last, or the passion that will 
burn itself away. Certainly not the guileless Geneviéves whom all 
impulses of soul and sense have thrilled. Even experienced women who 
have a point of imagination deceive themselves like Georges Sand, and 
always believe this to be the wingless Love—this to be the true one and 
the last. As for men, whether they know or not, their passion is gene- 
rally too great for prudence ; and they marry the woman who has fired 
their blood, though they do not respect her, do not really love her, and 
though they know that in a year’s time they will be ready to cut their 
throats in despair for the mess they have made of their lives. With the 


majority, however, the thing has to prove itself, and the permanence of 
happiness is believed in while the rubs and jars and rents are not fore- 
seen. Yet how many things come in to interrupt that happiness as it is 
dreamed of—that happiness which our refinement, our education, our 
sybaritic physique, both increase in intensity when we have it, and lessen 
our chance of having it at all. Think of a person with nerves all ajar, a 
light sleeper and an irritable temper, with the other half of that four- 
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poster occupied by an inveterate snorer—by a fidget—by one who, also a 
light sleeper, wakes up at unholy hours, lights the lamp, flashing the 
flame into the only half-closed eyes of the scarce-slumbering partner—by 
a man who smokes even in the middle of the night-——by a man who stirs 
up his wife to read him to sleep again, and this perhaps more than once 
in the night. Think of a person of fastidious cleanliness married to one 
who is, well—not fastidious ; or to an habitual drunkard, or an occa- 
sional maniac, or a wilful and for the most part unlucky gambler. 
Should we not say that it is simple superstition which keeps a man or 
woman joined to any of these last three—to a hopeless drunkard, to a 
maniac, to a gambler who ruins his fortunes and beggars his children 
for the sake of his passion for play, betting, or speculation? When the 
essential meaning of marriage and the good of the family are lost, the 
form may well go; and divorce is a better state of things than domestic 
unhappiness, wherein the passions have it all their own way, and the 
dignity of human nature is lost in the turmoil of dissension. And 
honest divorce is a better state of things than judicial separation, which 
is a senseless and ofttimes cruel compromise. Without wishing to make 
divorce too easy, it does seem as if it should be given when for any cause 
the marriage is a distinct and insupportable failure, and the well-being of 
the children is at stake. 


Naturally the crux of the whole question is in the children. As we 
began with them so must we end. Marriage would be no more binding 
than any other voluntarily undertaken partnership, were it not for these 
helpless members of the community, whose future good ought to be 
sacred to that community—these unrepresented citizens, whom their 
parents have in present pawn, but for whom they are answerable to the 
State, though the State takes very little active interest in them, believing 
that in the main parental instinct and affection know best. The in- 
tegrity, the sanctity, of the family lies at the root of all stable and 
well-conditioned society ; and, frankly, the individual happiness of this 
husband or that wife ill mated does not count a hair’s breadth in com- 
parison with the stability of society and the good of the family. But 
here again we are met by that oscillation, that evenness of balance 
which makes the whole thing once more indeterminate. For surely 
nothing can be worse for the morals of children than to bring them up 
in an atmosphere of dissension, of mutual hatred, of mutual recrimina- 
tions, and disrespect between father and mother, where, too, they are 
forced to take sides and be partisans. One has heard parents of this 
miserable kind say : ‘Oh, she is my child, or, ‘ She is her mother’s child, 
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not mine,’ &c., &c., as the sympathy of the child may go. And we 
know all the injudicious fondness or all the cruel injustice that follows 
on this partisanship, either of which is simple ruin to a child’s character. 
Where then the passions are stronger than the parental feeling, and 
self-respect, self-control, consideration for the children, count for nothing 
in comparison with the fierce delight of strife, it is very sure that these 
would be better brought up under one sole influence than in a home 
where the two heads were simply two hostile forces. How they would 
be divided would be of course matter for arbitration and arrangement ; 
but it would be, as it is always, a difficulty how to apportion them with 
due regard to their own welfare, and due regard to the claims of each 
parent. Nothing can be worse than that a mother should have the sole 
charge of her boys, when once these have passed their infancy ; and 
yet her influences wholly withdrawn are so much of future good the less, 
Nor is it fitting that a father should bring up his daughters while the 
mother lives and nothing worse than incompatibility of temper can be 
recorded against her. Buta father’s influence over his girls is just as 
valuable as a mother’s over her boys; and so the balance sways, and 
the difficulty and doubt render it almost impossible to determine which 


side is heaviest. 


Though it is true to say that sometimes the mother is just the most 
unfit person in the world to bring up her own children, that ‘ sometimes’ 
is the exception, not the rule ; and the great broad potent law all through 
human life is that parents are the best guardians of their children, 
and the mother the best caretaker, the best moral guide and instructress, 
Almost all great men have owed much to the mother, many also to the 
father. If we were to come to such a state of things as some anticipate 
complacently, if the State were to be father and mother to the children, 
and the ties of family were to be dissolved like jelly in water, then 
would marriage cease to be an institution in any sense of the term, and 
we should go back to practical promiscuity. Why not? The pleasure 
of the individual would then be the one sole good, and morality would 
not suffer, because, the family having ceased to exist, there would be no 
need of restrictions. With the father rubbed off the slate of home, 
‘lawfully begotten’ would have no meaning, and the descendants of 
Messalina would be safer than their ancestress in those famous Pincian 
gardens, where her sins received their punishment. It would be a 
different state of things altogether, and as entirely different as if we 
were to become in our own persons ‘anthropophagi and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders,’ No, we must not look for such 
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a radical change as this. We must content ourselves with smaller and 
more tentative measures, legislation of the bit by bit kind, compromises 
granting here and withholding there, which are more often our illogical 
and conservative way of doing things than wholesale changes. Perhaps 
some day, those who do not want to marry their deceased wife’s sister 
will grant permission to those who do; those who are happy in their 
own marriage, and with whom death would be eternal widowhood, will 
have legislative compassion on those who are unhappy and with whom 
death would be a blessed release; perhaps society will recognise that 
our intricate and acute civilisation has somewhat modified the original 
idea and added to the archaic meaning of marriage, and that certain 
social crimes, like drunkenness and inveterate gambling, are as destruc- 
tive to the essential conditions as the one fault of infidelity. This is not 
saying that infidelity has lost its importance as a fault, but that it has 
others associated with it of equal rank. The present condition of things, 
just as madness and felony, with its imprisonment for life or for a long 


term of years, are as good grounds for divorce as certain physical dis- 


abilities already provided for. But in all cases the happiness of the 


parents ought to be subordinated to the good of the children ; and the 
individual must suffer for the preservation of society. If it is supersti- 
tion to remain attached to the hard and fast lines of a primitive time, 
it is suicide to break away from all lines altogether. Between the two 
extremes that juste milieu holds the royal place, and common-sense, 


self-control, and a modicum of good principle are in themselves solvents 


of most social and personal difficulties. But the law is too restricted as 


things are ; and the altered conditions of society have to be considered 
as well as its preservation. Perhaps the two are identical. 


E. LYNN LINTON. 
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Historic Mré 


HIS article might be headed ‘ Historic v. Cabinet Art,’ or even 
2. ‘v, Cabinet Work,’ so distinctly has the present zesthetic-furniture 
movement distanced, or given the go-by to, the art of fifty years back, 
at top of which ‘history painting’ in the days of Haydon paraded 
itself. I do not necessarily imply that the extraordinary expansion of 
the xsthetic movement is the cause of the contraction in the sphere 
of the higher kind of art, any more than that I believe the building of 
Tenterden steeple caused the silting up of Sandwich harbour, only 
that in either case the phenomena have been so contemporaneous as to 
provoke the remarks of thoughtful critics, originality of remark being 
of course much in request. One thing indeed is certain, and that is 
that no brother of the arts would now voluntarily subscribe himself 
‘ Historical Painter,’ as did Benjamin Haydon, unless for the purpose 
of filling up an income-tax paper and of thereby satisfying the com- 
missioners as to the smallness of the return. 


All this but as a reason for this article—for it might well be asked 
by the great who rule at Christie’s and the exhibitions, may not painting 
under any other name smell as sweet, or as much of turpentine? and 
what people are ceasing to care for, why trouble about? Why, indeed, 
trouble us to strain our necks, at an angle of 60°, to peer through 
layers of fog at symbolisms we can’t understand? Why weary our 
gouty toes over long waxed galleries which, when we reach them, are 
too dark to be seen, and all devoid of that sense of possession in them 
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which makes our own collections so delightful and snug? For have 
we not the means, and can we not bid for or commission such reason- 
able-sized, reasonably invented subjects as suit our reasonably wealth- 
improved minds—what we are pleased to call such at least? What 
strange fancies must be theirs indeed that will thus draw them away 
from their luxurious easels and warmed and cushioned painting rooms 
to be swung up fifty feet from the ground to the treacherous girders, 
hardly safe, of an umbrella dome scarcely rain-proof, or to be shot bodily 
into and wedged fast in troughs contrived only for their feet to go in, 
and late in the evening and no one near! What Quixotic mania can 
attract the courtly President of the Academy, a man in his fifties, to 
paint months and years at huge frescoes, with all the eagerness of an 
Academy student, to the point of neglecting the commonest precautions, 
only to be asked for at South Kensington to be had? But no, entirely 
overlooked, and a big railless packing-case, the only platform used, from 
which the painter at last takes a somersault, and comes down on to his 
back even as poor house-painters fall to injure themselves. Strange, 
indeed, to the plutocratic soul of Dives, to the Philistine in broadcloth, 
must appear the aberrations of the artist, of the man with an 
ideal. 


And yet say not the printsellers that such things still pay ?—that 
the shillings of the multitude will even outbid the thousands of the upper 
classes ? Does religion still pay? Straightway printsellers and bankers 
shall band themselves together. They shall have enough for their 
shillings. Canvas by the hundred square yards. Paint by the bucket- 
fuls, pictures that must have three trucks at once to ride on, like Horne 
Tooke’s Trinity. And for subjects, anything—anything that child, 
or boy, or peasant can make head or tail of. And for expression, 
a grimace! To typify the agonies unspeakable of the Divine 
man-God. 


A Munkacsy will in short season achieve such result for us. As 
with the ‘ penny’ and ‘ halfpenny dreadful’ in literature, so be it with the 
shilling dreadful in religious art. When no one seems left to note the 
difference, where can the harm be? It is decidedly easier for a painter 
to fix a common delineation of an everyday man high on a cross, with 
plenty of rope, with for expression a terrible howl, than to work out 
such a Divine agony as a Giotto, an Orcagna, or a Michelagnolo 
have left us for pattern ; just as it is cheaper decidedly to follow in the 
footsteps (literary) of a ‘ Jack Sheppard’ or a ‘ Lady of Lyons’ than it 
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is to follow in the traces of Shakespeare along with Rossetti’s ‘ King’s 
Tragedy, or Browning’s ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ or Lord Tennyson’s 
‘ Becket.’' Well, but in England there are still a few history men left 
who will side with a Tennyson, a Browning, ora Rossetti ; and in Berlin 
there is yet a Pomeranian Gebhart who does not stoop to Gustave 
Doré and the printsellers, but of whom suddenly in an obscure shop 
window a photo will arrest us with the question, Has Giotto, has Albert 
Diirer, ever produced greater effects ?—with the heart-stirring question, 
Have / ever produced such an emotion ? 


But let me no longer defer my meaning generally of the term 
historic art;) however disused it may have become, it still claims 
a place in our vocabulary, or probably I should not have been asked 
to write this article. I must request the reader, therefore, for this one 
article, to understand that the old-fashioned meaning of elevation or 
dignity of style is the quality to be aimed at by the ‘history painter,’ 

alone the practice of treating subjects from actual history or facts ; 
therefore that poetic art, mythic art, or legendary art, equally with 
subjects from history proper, claims the denomination. In the changes 
of nomenclature which occur alike in art as in science, none has done 
more harm to the highest than this of seeking to detach in name the 
historic from the poetic ; for but for the poetry in them neither myth 
nor legend nor history would, as painting, be of the slightest interest. 


It is the poetry alone which in art separates what has style in it from 
everyday nature 





the art which is now surging like a plague or inunda- 
tion over Europe from the typical or ideal art of the ancient or modern 
past—Munkacsy from Michelagnolo. For in the extraordinary change 
which threatens and looms on us, all smaller distinctions will have to be 
disregarded. From Phidias to Giotto, from Raphaél to Hogarth, who 
also had his ideal, from Titian to Maclise, from Michelagnolo to Geri- 
cault of the Medusa raft, from Delacroix and Overbeck to Gebhart or 
Dyce, or from the so-called pre-Raffaélites to Sir Frederick Leighton, no 
divergency can be too strained, no recrimination need have been too 
fierce, to cause now a classification as of opposing sects. It is the end 
in view, and not the means employed, which creates the sect or school 
inveighed against or cried up. The intelligent young critic of the Paris 
Débats, following in the footsteps of M. Chesneau, very truly points out 


'! It is but justice to Dr. Grindrod to mention that a year before Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Becket’ 
was produced, the former in his ‘Henry II.’ (Plays from English History) had inaugurated 
that combination of Rosamund and Becket, the mythic and the historic, which forms so 
romantic a groundwork in the Laureate’s play. 
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the extreme difference of aim between the English Pre-Raffaélites of 
thirty years back and the Continental ‘impressionists’ of to-day. 
Could any two paths lead wider apart, for instance, than those of Mr. 
Holman Hunt and M. Munkacsy? I keep repeating the latter painter’s 
name, not from any wish to make him alone responsible for a new 
start and misdirection for which many on the Continent are jointly 
responsible, but because none of his co-misleaders are so frankly and 
cynically realistic as M. Munkacsy himself. The late M. Gustave Doré 
was certainly more given to what we might call absolute daubing ; the 
late Hans Mackart perhaps showed himself in his ‘ Diana at the Chase’ 
more frankly and undisguisedly a scene painter ; but for simple transla- 
tion of the Divine type into a common individual of the Oberammergau 
show kind, commend me to the Hungarian painter. 


England, of all the European nations, perhaps is the only one that 
has refused persistently recognition and aid to the fine arts. One cannot 
regard the decoration of the Houses of Parliament as such—-it was 
wanted for the building, and it has moreover been abandoned—nor can 
South Kensington (strictly speaking established for improving the arts 
and manufactures) be looked upon as such. The bit of land given to 
the Royal Academy of Painting and the 500/. a year given to the Royal 
Academy of Music can hardly be noticed as benefactions. If the new 
direction in painting everywhere gaining ground on the Continent is to 
be looked upon as the outcome of all ¢/e¢r Government subsidies, 
possibly we may in the end have to congratulate ourselves on our wise 
and economical forbearance. For certainly if art claims national foster- 
ing, it can only be the highest kind of art, as inducing, in the people 
themselves and their monuments, the purest types of beauty. That 
mere indiscriminate imitations of common nature should be the thing 
required seems unreasonable to argue, for where would be the gain of 
thus perpetuating what runs daily about the streets? What calls for 
our labour and admiration is either the beautiful or the typical, whether 
elicited by a mathematical process ' or by the simpler instinctive feeling 
of the artist. There can be little reasonable doubt that if certain great 
works of a typical kind had been snatched from our public places—the 
Parthenon friezes and the cartoons of Raphael, for instance—we should 
be more backward in humanity and greatness of thought than we are. 
The thing is patent, go we into society ever so little. Is it the people 
who care nothing for art whom it is good or improving to talk with ? 


' Mr. Cave Thomas for a long time past-has elaborated a system or doctrine to this iatent. 
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Do we look for devotion or patriotism in a long national struggle from 
the sporting and racing classes? Glance backwards through history ! 


In quality, if not zz guantity, we vie with any except the Italians, 
that is in monumental painting and sculpture from various sources, and I 
shall have to revert to these further on. But at present I wish to draw 
attention to a condition of things that may obtain, and that at possibly 
no distant date ; namely, the condition when each country town or large 
village shall boast of its theatre, baths, painted gallery, and gymnasium ; 
when the home-bred talents, now in seed, which could produce it all, 
shall no longer be wasted ; when this side, at least, of Mr. Morris’s and 
Mr. Walter Crane’s social reform shall have been carried. 

Luckily for us, Oliver Protector’s Puritan soul loved something 
besides long sermons and nasal psalmody; he loved music and the 
arts, and bought back for us the cartoons of Raphaél—formerly the 
property of Charles I—much to the astonishment, probably, of Master 
John Lilburn and Fifth-monarchy men. It is difficult for us now to 
measure the value of this gift of Cromwell’s to us. For a long time 
probably the nation was not in a state to estimate it. No other nation 
but the Italians possessed anything of such sumptuous merit at that 
time. The Flemings, whence they came, and even the Italians them- 
selves of that day, probably did not rate them at their true worth. The 
idea that they were executed as patterns for tapestry might mislead 
them. We have seen instances of the kind in recent times. Lord 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ when it first came out, w7thout his name, was 
for some reason scantily noticed as the work of some young lady. ‘Sing 
Song, by Miss Christina Rossetti, because ostensibly a child’s book, got 
just five lines of review, though acknowledged at present to be one of 
her choicest works. William Dyce’s great cartoon of St. Paul turning 
to the Gentiles, though one of the greatest things we have to show 
in this country, has at all exhibitions or institutions been shabbily 
placed and lighted, seemingly because of its connection with stained 
glass. At Edinburgh, in the Scottish National Gallery, is the earliest 
of Dyce’s important works, a coloured cartoon for tapestry, repre- 
senting the judgment of Solomon, a work seldom asked for or 
looked at. Human bipeds like hens can be tricked into sitting on 
chalk eggs while the living ones are spoiling in ditches. But I must 
recapitulate, and add a few remarks respecting what is to be seen 
publicly of the highest kind of art in this country, and afterwards 
contrast it with what can be seen in neighbouring states. First, the 
above-mentioned cartoons of Raphaél. Secondly, the Phidian marbles in 
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the British Museum. Thirdly, we have the ‘Waterloo’ and ‘Trafalgar’ 
of Maclise at Westminster. Fourthly, the King Arthur frescoes of 
Dyce, in the same building. Fifthly, his ‘ Baptism of Ethelbert, in the 
House of Lords. Sixthly, his black and white cartoons for the King 
Arthur series, at Manchester—finer, if possible, than the frescoes them- 
selves, and to be seen for asking in Owens College. Seventhly, in the 
tea-room of the House of Commons hangs ‘The Death of Cceur de 
Lion, an oil picture of great style and beauty, by the late John Cross, 
the outcome of the Westminster Hall competitions in ’43,’47. Then 
there are some eighteen or twenty very fine other frescoes, or murals, by 
Cope, the late E. M. Ward, and Herbert, all three of the Royal Academy. 
More recently there are the admirable alto-rilievo groups at the base 
of the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, by Armstead ; and later still the 
three great spirit frescoes, at Lyndhurst, in the New Forest, of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., ‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins,’ too remote 
to be much visited; and next, the great lunettes in South Kensington 
Museum, ‘ The Arts of War,’ and ‘ The Arts of Peace.’ I have only seen 
photos of Mr. Poynter’s ‘Martyrdom of St. Stephen’ in a London 
church, but believe them also to be works of style fit to improve the 
public taste. Mr. Cave Thomas has been long at work on the altar- 
piece end wall of the Rev. Lewellyn Davies’s church. Two out of five of 
these grand mural paintings are only as yet complete. I might still cite 
a long array of works, all of elevating or dignified tendencies, many of 
which are in public places, but space would fail me, and moreover many 
of them would be but the later outcome of preceding examples. Some 
more or less superficial comparison between historical styles abroad and 
our own, I will attempt while making some remarks on the works just 
named. But before drawing any definite conclusions it may be per- 
mitted to ask, what could have been the result for the nation had all 
these high-class works never existed? Had we been left wholly to the 
influence of Asiatic art, with its endless contradictions of lines and its 
never failing perfection of colour—had we ‘never, when first invaded by 
this kind of art by the fleets of our East India Company, been previously 
fortified to some extent by the noble types of Athens and Italy, Phidias 
and Raphaél, who can say to what a depth of barbarism we might not 
have descended? At times I feared that even Dante Rossetti’s keen 
Italian sense of beauty might give way and suffer from the endless 
Chinese and Japanese quaintnesses with which in pure perversity he 
used to stock his house. Yet I knew that he possessed a talisman 
against their evil eyes in the ‘Cupid’ of Michelagnolo and the antique 
Grecian goddess which he had set up in his garden. For no spirit that 
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has once drunk of those pure founts can remain long in bondage to 
chinoiseries, those evil emanations of the far barbarous East. A sort 
of inoculation of beauty safeguards the spirit against them, never to be 
entirely purged from the blood again. 


It would be a pleasant task to make a pilgrimage to South 
Kensington, note-book in hand, to Write a short essay on every one of 
these renowned cartoons ; but time would be wanting me, and space to 
my Editor. 


Fancy the still young maestro undertaking, perforce (as for the 
Pope), these commissions, with a somewhat wry countenance—certain 
they would be made hideous in Flanders—yet undertaking them in 
the pleasant anticipation of having no one to please but himself in the 
matter, with the drawback that nothing too minute or realistic may be 
thought of with those far-off barbarian weavers living far out beyond 
Paris. Then he puts, for his own satisfaction, far more into each 
design than is prudent—for such people! The designs finished, he goes 
regularly when his own work for the day is done—for is it not for the 
Papa ?—to see what his pupils have been at, splashing away with the dis- 
temper ; and there, though tired, his fingers itch for the brush again, and 
insensibly he is drawn towards it, and begins running it over the paper, 
and does this, and touches that, and tones the other, and so curtails a 
large portion of his walk so necessary, as the doctors urge, for him, with 
his hectic blood and narrow chest ; and so each day he grows more 
pleased with the work, and each day the work grows firmer under his 
touch, till one day some intimate pupil friend says, ‘ Why, maestro, you 
are making of these cartoons for Flemish tapestry some of your very 
greatest work ;’ and the master keeps splashing away and only smiles, and 
says, ‘Ah, you see this distemper work is so rapid and agreeable.’ And 
with three or four bold broad touches the figures that are drawing in 
the net no longer seem stiff and flat, and with a few more inspired 
touches the head of Jesus grows to the Divine pattern, and Peter’s hands 
and posture take true reverence of meaning, and the master lets his 
brush play over the surface of the water, and it immediately begins to 
glance forth and glisten as with fine weather; and the pupils gather 
round and wonder how he who never paints landscape at all can show 
everyone else how to do it. And somehow the boat by measurement 
has grown too small. But the master objects to have it altered ; ‘it 


ought to be a small boat, or why should it have sunk from weight of 


fish? and at any rate it will do for the Fiamminghi— it will make them 
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talk.’ And from that day forth it has made many people talk. Much 
unreasonableness and some foolishness has been talked by virtuosi and 
others, the chief failure of wisdom being this, that everyone would have 
this and all other master works done on one pattern, and that his own ; 
want of intellectual breadth being indeed the want most felt in 
criticism, for few indeed can be made to perceive that in all these 
master works we have been quoting, but one quality prevails, and that 
is a certain beauty of expression or greatness of style well-nigh inde- 
scribable, and yet that seizes each beholder at first sight. Looked at thus, 
many great works, in totally various methods, become reconcilable. I 
remember, in last Old Masters Royal Academy Exhibition, a portrait 
by Rembrandt of an old lady—a very old’ lady—but so beautiful in 
expression and drawing of eyes as to take rank with all that is finest in 
art. There was a Velasquez close by, one of the finest ever painted, but 
it had none of this style about it. Looked at thus, Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
works produce more or less the same effects on me that Rafaél Sanzio’s 
do. But I should not expect the latter in his distemper cartoons to in- 
troduce dewdrops glistening in the rising sun, because these belong 
neither to the stories, nor to the man, nor to the period, nor to Flemish 


tapestries. As well complain of Milton not writing ballads like ‘ Sister 
Helen.’ 


Of the Phidian marbles instanced, after all that Haydon and others 
have written and lectured about them, it would be wasting the reader’s 
time to say much. Several other nations possess fine examples of 
Grecian sculpture, but can scarcely match us in these. In modern 
sculpture also we have some fine monuments. But only in mural 
painting, fresco, water-glass or spirit-fresco can we look abroad with 
entire satisfaction and feel that it is only in Italy we are surpassed. And 
our efforts date back only forty years—theirs six hundred years. But in 
no rival modern school can we see flesh painting in fresco like William 
Dyce’s, nor such sumptuous magnificence of design, carried out with 
such faultless execution of colour and expression, as in these master works 
of Daniel Maclise. For fifteen years, when lecturing, or otherwise in a 
position to speak for them, I have done and said what I could for these 
mighty works, with little result that I can observe; perhaps I do not 
understand my countrymen, perhaps too many years of early youth on 
the Continent have unfitted me to understand them; but I should have 
thought that the twenty years since their production would have 
sufficed to secure to these works the reputation they deserve. No 


continental nation would have remained indifferent so long; but 
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possibly the hurry and constant strain after novelty of production which 
characterise the English people prevent their attending too much to 
what is achieved, that being regarded as safe amid the national stores, 
while what is in progress is the question of the day. Unfortunately, 
next to nothing of the nature of historic art is in progress at this moment, 
but what little there is shall be noticed before the end. Meanwhile I 
will carry out the comparison between what remains to be noticed of our 
earlier modern work and those works on the Continent that may still 
claim to be historic art. That the country of Shakespeare should sud- 
denly develop a Maclise is perhaps not so much to be wondered at, and 
perhaps also that the country of Shakespeare should show a tendency 
rapidly to forget all about Maclise ; but that the country which, as a coun- 
try, had never troubled itself about art at all should suddenly, on such 
exceedingly meagre and uncertain encouragement as was offered by the 
cartoon competitions in 1844, have developed such a school of mural 
decoration, fresco, water-glass, and spirit-fresco as we now possess, is, I 
take it, matter still for surprise and congratulation. The two series of 
the parliamentary war, by C. W. Cope, R.A., and E. M. Ward, also R.A., 
perhaps got discredited early owing to the failure of the substances em- 
ployed, or rather perhaps to the conditions of the atmosphere in those 
cold corridors ; but now they have been restored and covered with glass 
it seems to me high time the public should rub up their spectacles and 
leave off talking nonsense about them. Among Cope’s, ‘The Disper- 
sion of the Fellows of a College by Cromwellian Troops’ is a com- 
plete masterpiece, as also is ‘The Sailing of the “ Mayflower ;”’ while 
of Ward’s, though I have in one of my lectures lamented the neglect 
of Zine which mars the composition of these otherwise fine mural 
paintings, be they as they may, opaque must be the vision of such 
as cannot take in the extraordinary dramatic expression which resides 
in such work as the ‘Alice Lisle, ‘The Sleep of Argyll, or 
even still more in the head of Mary, queen to William III.; a 


>) 


great triumph of subtle sentiment, indeed, is this last, where grief for 
the father and a kind of shame for herself supplanting him, seem 
to contend with pride for the husband’s achievements. Perhaps, as 
with the Venetians, the time may come (when ironclads are out of 
date) when looking at these works people may say, ‘When they 
painted these frescoes these English used to fight like devils—-red 
devils the Chinese would call them: now these are all that remain 
of their greatness.’ 


Mr. Herbert’s large water-glass of Moses on Sinai took the painter 
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many weary months’ work. When three-parts finished in fresco—duon 
Jresco, as the Italians call it—he was so struck with the water-glass pro- 
cess in which Maclise was beginning the ‘Waterloo’ painting, that he 
cut out from the wall a year or two’s work and recommenced it in this 
new stereochrome process. This at least, it seems to me, did not display 
unnecessary disregard for his great undertaking, but rather boundless 
enthusiasm. The work at length got finished, and the enthusiasm for it 
of press and public was equally boundless. Mr. Herbert was created a 
foreign member of the French Institute, of which only eight places 
exist for all Europe. A large sum in excess of that originally 
agreed on was voted him by the British Parliament. Twenty years 
have since elapsed. The newspapers have recently been heaping every 
manner of abuse and ignominy on the now old man. It reminds one 
of a passage in Gibbon. The Tartar hordes, he informs us, used in 
carrying ravage and destruction before them to make slaves of the 
maidens and young boys, kill all others, but reserve the oldest men for 
their youths to practise torturing upon. The young Mohawks of the 
London press seem recently to have taken a hint from Tartar economics. 
Under an attack of such unexampled severity one might have wished 
the Royal Academy to stand forth in defence of its veteran member, 
but academic ethics or tactics do not seemingly admit of so much 
generosity. At any rate, nothing of the kind has been whispered of, 
and Mr. Herbert does not seem to have been in any way edified, for he 
has resigned ; retaining, we are allowed to hope, his membership of the 
French Institute, a position for which we believe some (who understand 
its value) would give small superfluous portions of their ears. The water- 
glass of Moses on Sinai is probably Mr. Herbert’s chef-d’auvre, and a 
painting that England need never be ashamed of. I think it was a 
mistake of our members of Parliament, when it was produced, to prefer 
it to the work of Maclise ; but why Herbert’s work should have been 
so much abused since, I am puzzled to understand. I am usually some- 
what hard to please myself. The hill itself looks as background to so 
great a subject somewhat too fresh from the photographer’s lens. The 
flesh colours are somewhat yellow. The expression of Moses is some- 
what pretty, and Aaron is so decidedly ; but the Moses is finely posed 
and draped, and the groups of Israelitish women are finely drawn and 
conceived, and beautiful of features and limbs and folded draperies 


As far as I can remember, Mr. Herbert is the zzventor of one style of 
fold never before witnessed in art draperies. Skirts used to be either 
trailing on the ground or free of it, like short petticoats. Mr. Herbert 
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introduced a medium sort of fold of great beauty and adaptability—a 
fold just touching the ground with a sort of zigzag flow, like the pilasters 
of Strasburg Cathedral, neither trailing on nor quite detached from the 
ground, This almost requires a diagram to explain. 


Corresponding in date to these Parliament frescoes (with the excep- 
tion of the colourless German fresco or cartoon school then yet extant), 
there is little to point to on the Continent. There is indeed at Nimes 
of this period, far from the tracks of tourists, one great oil picture of 
‘Charlemagne crossing the Alps,’ by the great painter Delaroche. The 
French seem to have distrusted this climate for fresco. Inferior to Mr. 
Herbert in feminine charm, Delaroche is his master in masculine 
character and energy. I remember the Frenchman’s general design 
with horses and Frankish riders together wildly crashing from the steep 
path through the Alpine snow-covered vegetation, but I cannot state 
that there is any woman in it. 


About this time the German Governments were covering the walls 
of their buildings with the works of many important men—one can 
hardly call them painters, cartoonists rather—tinting their admirable 
designs in many ugly fashions, still not painters in our sense: Overbeck ; 
Cornelius ; Lessing, who painted ‘ John Huss before the Council of Con- 
stance ;’ Kaulbach, whose celebrated fresco of the ‘ Norsemen rising after 
Death to renew their Combats’ inspired Liszt with one of his symphonic 
poems; Steinle, the master of Sir Frederick Leighton ; Rethel, who died 
mad, and whose ‘ Political Dance of Death’ in wood engraving is more 
known than his great Charlemagne frescoes are at Aachen. There were 
many others of this school now rather ‘gone by,’ but the fame of all 
was overclouded by the names of Overbeck and Cornelius, with their 
strangely emphasised individualities. I am old enough to remember 
these two in their painting rooms at Rome. Overbeck I visited first. 
No introductions were necessary in Rome in those days. I was very 
young—not, I believe, above two or three and twenty. Overbeck was 
in a small room with some four or five visitors. He was habited in a 
black velvet dressing-gown down to the ground, corded round the waist ; 
on his head a velvet cap, furred, which allowed his grey curling locks 
to stray on to his shoulders. He bore exactly the appearance of some 
figure of the fifteenth century. When he spoke to me it was with all 
the humility of a saint. Being so young at the time, I noticed this the 
more. He had some five or six cartoons on view, all of the same size— 


about 24 inches by 30; all sacred subjects. I noticed that where any 
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of the naked flesh was shown, it looked exactly like wooden dolls or lay 
figures. I heard him explain that he never drew these parts from nature, 
on the principle of avoiding the sensuous in religious art. In spite of this, 
nevertheless, the sentiment as depicted in the faces was so vivid, so 
unlike most other art, that one felt a disinclination to go away. One 
could not see enough of it. To-day, more than forty years after, when 
coming suddenly on one of these designs in a print-shop window, I 
again experienced the same sensation. Cornelius was different: short, 
with red hair and eyebrows, and keen eyes under. When I called at 
his studio he was showing his large cartoon of ‘ Death on the Pale 
Horse. As this large canvas was between him and the door, I suppose 
I did not hear his summons to enter, for he came out sharply and said 
petulantly, ‘Mais entrez donc.’ He was explaining his great work to 
some ladies, with a long stick in his hand, in an old brown paletot as 
painting coat The studio was a waste, as painting rooms were in those 
days, bric-a-brac, Oriental rugs, or armour not much thought of. He 
was explaining his picture exactly as a showman would, and I have 
remembered the lesson since. Some twenty years ago I saw this cartoon 
again in London, and it produced on me exactly the effect it did at first. 
Full of action and strange character, it was everything the reverse of 
that dreadful commonplace into which art on the Continent seems to be 
hurrying back. But Cornelius was no commonplace being; with his 
small fiery eyes and his lump on his cheek, like David’s, he was the man 
of genius, the man of the unexpected emphatically. 


These German fresco painters almost founded a great school, and 
only wanted the introduction of a few colourists among them for it to 
become permanent and national. But things rarely go so pleasantly 
in this world, and on the disappearance of these great but defective 
masters of the Cornelius period, a new school sprang into existence, 
but scarcely a national one in its aspirations—founded more, it seems, 
on some of the French or English secondary painters. With this came 
into notice Knaus, Piloti, Hans Mackart, and the before-mentioned 
Munkacsy. 


Here the great Antwerp painter and colourist, Baron Leys, must 
occupy our attention, not only as an easel painter and mural painter, 
but on account of the unmistakable influence he exercised over the 
strongest of the Berlin new school. Gebhart, though in no degree a 
colourist like Leys, owed to him a certain archaic flavour, which from 
Belgium spread to the German capital. But there also are seen to 
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flourish two other remarkable men, Menzel and Werner; Menzel, the 
great illustrator of Thomas Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick,’ and Werner, the com- 
memorator of the last German victories, and also of the Berlin treaty, a 
work which, though on a large scale, reminds one, for fidelity, of the 


French Meissonier. 


Before attempting any conclusion from the foregoing remarks, it only 
remains for me to call attention to the recent efforts of our own school in 
the higher walks of art. D. G. Rossetti and Burne Jones have certainly 
done, of late years, not less than the greatest to sustain the feeling for 
historic or poetic art in England ; but their works have been too recently 
seen, and too frequently commented on, to require notice in an essay of 
these dimensions. Mr. Frederic Shields has recently been devoting his 
energies more than usual to mural work in mosaics, with a sort of Pro- 
testant fervour to rival that of the monkish artists of former days. 


Mr. Cave Thomas’s great decorations we have already referred to. 
Those of Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Poynter in St. Paul’s are still 
exercising our curiosity ; one small but fine design, in the Manchester 
Jubilee Exhibition, being all I have seen of them. Mr. Poynter’s ‘ Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen,’ painted in some London church, I have not seen, 
only the design ; but from it, it would seem fully to sustain the painter’s 
reputation. Sir Frederick Leighton’s three great frescoes seem the 
examples most fitted and deserving to wind up the English list with. 
Two of these, ‘The Arts of War’ and ‘ The Arts of Peace,’ have been 
beautifully autotyped, looking, if anything, finer than the pictures, and 
showing what a benefit this process can be to painters as compared with 
the engravings (to me very unsightly) after Maclise’s great murals. At 
the beginning of this article, I took the liberty of showing how no less 
dignified an enthusiast than the President of the Royal Academy, in his 
fervour for these works, kept up the good old example of Sir James 
Thornhill and others, of nearly breaking his neck in their production. 
I need only add that these works are worthy of the principle adhered to, 
and worthy of the English people. It was understood at first that they 
were to be carried out in collaboration with the pupils at South Kensing- 
ton. I fancy, however, that Sir Frederick soon found out that this assis- 
tance would be limited to their pinning up the large strips of tracing 
calico which in the first instance, like holiday streamers, warned the 
public that something more was about to follow. 


To bait the President of the Royal Academy or the editor of the 
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Times, 1 have always been told, is fair sport, and may be found very 
exhilarating ; yet I think, were I on the Press, I should try if possible 
that the taunts I flung should be true taunts. I should as soon taunt 
the President with being a Home Ruler as with painting a poor fresco. 
It is a sad pity that he cannot be a good Home Ruler and a staunch 
Socialist, as Mr. Morris is. I pity the case. Also I am one of the most 
fervent supporters of Mr. Labouchere, and hope to see him in the next 
Liberal Ministry ; but in spite of all these I regretted exceedingly Mr. 
Labouchere’s attack on the fresco of the ‘Arts of War’ at South Ken- 
sington. Both as to the work itself and as to the price paid for it, I 
regretted to see statements so very remote from the name of the paper 
publishing them. As to price it was paid for 2,000/ less than either 
Mr. Maclise or Mr. Herbert received for their great works, 


About the same period 7ruth gave some of its valuable space— 
I am a great admirer of 7ru¢i—to spreading the idea that I was 
‘inventing’ Roman history for the Manchester people at this fast rate.' 
I was painting ‘a Roman general’s son kicking a black legionary ’—for 
a joke, I suppose. Now, could I have been noodle or jackanapes 
enough to have introduced such an incident into my Town Hall panels, I 
fancy the astute people of the once Mancunium would not have put up 
with me so long. Kicking a black legionary! Why, the imperator of 
a Roman army was, as a rule, a good bit more afraid of his legionaries 
than his legionaries were of him. And a d/ack legionary! Did anyone 
ever hear of one? Surely a very rare bird on the earth. 


But dasta: I must return to my subject, and here explain that 
having perforce to stop the list of English historic work somewhere, if 
I have left out many most important names, it is simply because I have 
selected those only that fell in best with my theme. Exclusion in such 
company as Millais, Mr.G. F. Watts, Mr. Herkomer, or my friend Alma 
Tadema, whose painting is severe on the very face of it, cannot mean 
slight or depreciation. 


The drift of this whole article is to crack up Historic Art—to cry 
up and urge upon people’s consciences that highest style of work which 
can alone help to strengthen the national character. Could I compass 
it, every schoolboy in England should have a chance of looking at, 
more than once, those stupendous works of Maclise, the ‘ Waterloo’ and 


1 This, though I am president of no academy at all. 
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the ‘ Trafalgar, the latter with its seamen stripped to the waist work- 
ing their guns, cool amid the carnage. There is a lesson conveyed in 
the very countenances of such men as Wellington and Bliicher and 
Nelson. Believing, as I do, that such art has only to be demanded in 
order to be supplied—witness the results of the competitions in ’43 and 
’45—expecting, as I do, that Socialism will do much to check the 
upholstery, soft-cushioned, cabinet gallery, selfish plutocratic littleness 
of art; having been myself for some years carrying on public works, 
planned for the advantage of the people by the liberality and intelli- 
gence of the Manchester Corporation, and having been quite latterly in 
Manchester entrusted also with the decoration of the dome of the 
Jubilee Exhibition, a work for size exceptional in these modern days, it 
appears to me that it may be both useful and interesting to the reader 
if I give a plain and brief account of how this latter work was carried 


out, works of this kind being scarce, 


About the middle of November 1886, Mr. G. F. Armitage, of 
Altrincham, called on me to inquire if I would undertake the decoration 
of the dome of the Jubilee Exhibition then in course of construction 
at Old Trafford, Manchester. Mr. Armitage belongs to that class of 
whom Mr. William Morris spoke once, in Manchester, as ‘we zsthetic 
upholsterers,’ a kind of business that seems to thrive best in the hands 
of educated gentlemen. He had been entrusted with the entire decora- 
tion of the buildings and gardens outside them, under a committee 
whose chairman was a gentleman named Neville Clegg. I was informed 
that there were eight large spandrels of the four huge arches 72 feet wide 
supporting the dome, for which I was required to furnish figures, the 
decorative portion to remain with the committee (Mr. Armitage). These 
spandrels, of which the shapes were not quite fixed, were each of them 
36 feet long by 18 feet deep. They would have liked the immense 
spaces filled in with compositions or groups, As there was little over five 
months to do all the work in, I perceived that this would be impossible, 


offering, as the utmost that the time would allow of, to execute eight 
colossal figures in ‘sanguine’ or red chalk, to be fastened up on gold 
backgrounds. It was agreed that this should be done, or what more I 
could achieve in the five months up till the opening day. At this date 
I had a rather sharp attack of gout— the first outline sketch of the whole 
(now in the possession of Mr. Boddington of Wilmslow) was made one 
day in bed—and it really struck me as a remarkable instance of faith, 


in modern times, that the chairman and Mr. Armitage should entrust 
these gigantic works to a man whom they saw with pain crawling from 
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chair to chair. We had decided that the eight spaces should be repre- 
sentative of Wool, Corn, Shipping, Commerce, Coal, Iron, Weaving, and 
Spinning. As soon as I began to study these spaces, charcoal in hand, 
I found that their eccentric shapes, with one acute angle far extended 
like the orbit of a comet, would in any case require more than the one 
emblematic figure to fill each of them. So I decided that each distant 
angle should be filled with a winged, but legless, second figure, a spirit of 
Lancashire Energy. The long wings would fill the acute angle of the 
spandrel. Each spirit should bear a trumpet, each trumpet should have 
a banner, each banner should be inscribed vis. These spirits of Energy 
were to be all alike, each blowing up the courage of the Lancashire workers, 
all growing legless out from the scroll patterns which filled the golden 
grounds, but four of them were to be reversed. I reckoned on only 
having to execute one of them myself, the seven others to be repeated 
by assistants. The backgrounds were to be gold ; the scrolls of foliage 
blue, with red berries, and one red-haired angel or spirit growing from 
them ; the more incongruous the better for decorative art—the Greeks 
equally with the Japanese understood this. But when all this of the 
design was settled, and some of the figures studied from nature, to our 
joint horror we found that there was no prepared canvas, in London, or 
in Paris, or anywhere else that we could think of, to be had under three 
months’ delay. Expedient after expedient was thought of and fell 
through. At length it turned out that a certain manufacturer of floor- 
cloth in Dundee would supply us with as many hundred feet as we 
cared for, of a kind of very rough and open sailcloth, 12 feet wide. 
This a coach painter and decorator of Altrincham undertook to prime 
and prepare for us. It was rough and heavy at best, but there was no 
time for rubbing it down or giving it a surface; the heavy rolls were 
only half dry when they reached my house. Meanwhile, the idea of 
sanguine or red chalk had been abandoned, and I had offered Mr. 


Armitage to paint all the panels in matted oil, and undertook that 


the decorative parts should also be done in my studio, provided that 
the committee would supply me the assistants. This was, under the 
pressure of circumstances, joyfully accepted. The walls of my studio in 


Victoria Park were covered with 12-feet-wide canvas, fixed on rollers, 
for the room was insufficient in height. A spare bedroom was cleared 


out and used in the same way, and latterly a large stable and carriage 
house at the end of the garden was converted into a studio, and devoted 


entirely to angels and their 12-feet-long wings. The vehicle employed was 


a mixture of Roberson’s and Paris’s mediums in equal parts, but I think 
I should. recommend in another such case Paris’s medium and copal 
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varnish in similar equal parts. When the texture of the floorcloth was 
too hilly or rocky, we sometimes cut out a pea-sized knot with our knives. 
Altogether for heads 18 inches high and figures 12 feet long, the practice 
was not without its advantages. I first made studies from nature of 
each of the nine figures, scale of two inches to the foot. Then I painted 
one of the angelic figures of ‘Vis’ entirely as a pattern for the other 
seven. Mr. Bruce Wallace, of the Manchester Academy of Arts, under- 
took to repeat these for me in the garden studio. These, with the excep- 
tion of a few wings and a banner or two, he set to work at with so much 
courage and ‘energy,’ working from six and seven in the morning, that 
by the day required they were all completed, and when hoisted up looked 
so like the single original that, had I not known where it was placed, 
I could not have told it from the others. My other male assistant was an 
old pupil and assistant of Rossetti, named Knewstub. He was of use in 
all sorts of ways, particularly as a colourist, for whenever a bit of colour 
went wrong he used to be sent to daub it over till it looked ‘ beautiful 
for ever. There was, besides, one young decorator, very useful, the son 
of aremarkable Altrincham decorator named Thomas. And I had the 
assistance of four young ladies, extremely vigorous figure painters. 
Partly of the Manchester Academy, these ladies had also studied in 
Paris. Curiously enough, in Manchester, the men are more given to 
landscape ; the ladies are figure or historic painters, perhaps because 
wandering about the fields and wild places in search of studies is less 
safe and appropriate to female strength and habits than to the masculine 
mood. The young ladies—and they were emphatically such—worked with 
a skill and energy that nothing could baffle or impair from the top of a 
ladder to sitting on the floor. Two of them even offered, at last, tc take 
my place when they heard I should have to be hoisted up fifty feet in the 
air to retouch some parts of the paintings that when up on high looked 
weak and defective—while we were at work on them the Dome was 
simply that of heaven itself. This substitution, of course, I could not 
listen to, but certainly they would have gone up had I permitted it. They 
also, when workmen and needlewomen failed to make a good job of 
stitching the heavy canvases together, started off with their thimbles to 
the Exhibition, and with their delicate fingers sewed for two days at the 
canvases massive as the sails of a man-of-war, the building the while 
crowded with starers—-for all Manchester seemed to have contrived to get 
in on those last privileged days. Mr. Wallace, the iron muscles of whose 
throat and arms I made free with for my figure of Iron, would, as those 


who know him can imagine, have climbed and painted at the top of the 
highest flagstaff of the building had it been required by me, but this also 
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I had to decline. Thus with the united goodwill and good temper of 
seven assistants and master, and a zealous committee, the anxious work 
got done, and I had the satisfaction of seeing, ten days before the open- 
ing, the twenty-four rolls of canvas placed on the lorry and depart, and 
gradually get strained more and more in their places aloft by the heroic 
workmen up in their perilous perches and floating galleries. I no longer 
had to wake at four in the morning and remain sleepless, in the horrid 
dread of the thing never getting done for the ever nearing Ist of May. 


It is a thing of the past now, as this article soon will be. If those 
works (the outcome of ‘Lancashire Energy’ not yet ended in Man- 
chester) should in the slightest degree tend to promote in Britain that 
love of style that once prevailed in Greece and Italy, the writer’s and 
painter’s object will have been fulfilled. 


F. MADOX BROWN. 
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Wen Dera Plays | 


RONDEA U. 


HEN Vera plays the violin, 
Soft phrases in melodious din 
Follow the swayings of the bow 
She draweth deftly to and fro, 
My happy ears they enter in,— 


But happier my eyes to win 
A sight so fair--her dimpled chin, 
Her serious eyes that kindling glow 


When Vera plays. 


So sweet her silence is, a sin 

It seems for sweet sound to begin. 
An angel stood thus, long ago, 
In sight of Fra Angelico. 

Yet heavenly ‘choirs seem earth akin 


When Vera plays. 


MARION METEYARD. 
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THE SITUATION IN BURMA 


The Situation in GWurma 


EARLY three years have passed since the ‘strained relations 
N between the Government of India and that of Ava came to a 
climax in the invasion of Upper Burma by an English force, the military 
promenade to Mandalay, and the annexation to the Queen’s dominions 
of the entire territory governed by the Burmese king. How the easy 
conquest of the country was followed by an apparently general outburst 
of lawlessness and rebellion against the new Government, how the fire 
spread to the prosperous and long-settled districts of Lower Burma, and 
how it became necessary, in order to maintain any hold at all on the 
new province, to enrol a force of military police which amounts in 
reality to a standing foreign army—these things are matter of history. 
Beyond this the public is very imperfectly acquainted with the progress 
of affairs in the new united province of Burma. The subject has ceased 
to excite public interest in England, and people are content to glean 
their information regarding it from the occasional telegrams and isolated 
paragraphs which appear from time to time in the daily press and throw 
a fitful light on the passing phases of the drama. In one month it is 
reported that the whole of the upper province is quiet, and in the next 
that dacoity is rife throughout the interior, the police useless and dis- 
organised, and the lower province seriously tainted with the spirit of 
disaffection. 


The information thus gathered is necessarily imperfect, often dis- 
quieting, and not unfrequently misleading. 


' By P. Hordern, ex-Director of the Department of Public Instruction in British Burma. 
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To those, therefore, who are conscious of the importance to England 
of any event, or series of events, which seriously affects her position in 
India, some interest may attach to evidence on the subject, even of a 
general character, which has been acquired on the spot, and which is 
supported by a long and tolerably intimate acquaintance with the 
country and people. 


There is difficulty in obtaining access to the latest official reports, 
and such reports as are extant are, with obvious wisdom, written in a 
tone of studied and cautious reticence. There are, nevertheless, certain 
primary questions in regard to our relations with the country to which 
the answer is of immediate public interest, which may be answered 
without reference to statistical reports, and which it is not too soon to 
answer with confidence. Such are the questions how far the people for 
whose welfare we have made ourselves responsible differ from the well- 
known population of Lower Burma, and whether their Government pre- 
sents new administrative problems for solution; to what extent the 
overthrow of the native Government has been accepted by the people as 
a fait accompli; whether the event is recognised as a relief from an 
unpopular tyranny, or is regarded as a national disaster to be avenged 
when opportunity offers ; whether the measures hitherto adopted for the 
settlement of the country have been judicious and successful ; whether 
the newly acquired districts are naturally rich or poor; whether the 
country is to add to the number of the few really paying provinces 
of India, or whether its cost is to neutralise the rich surplus of revenue 
hitherto yielded by Lower Burma; in short, whether we have in Upper 
Burma another Tonquin, destined only to be a thorn in the side of 
India, or whether the new country promises in any way to fulfil the 
sanguine hopes of those who so loudly clamoured for its annexation. 


At the outset it may be confidently asserted that the answer which 
will be given to such questions by those who best know the country and 
people are of a re-assuring character, and that in the minds of such 
persons there exists no shadow of doubt that the progress of the new 
country will within very few years abundantly justify the course so 


carefully deliberated and so anxiously adopted by Lord Dufferin in 
1885. 


It will be the object of this paper to attempt to show that there 
exist substantial grounds to confirm this general opinion. The evidence 
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in its favour will be found in a consideration of the analogy between 
the circumstances of the conquest of Lower and of Upper Burma; in the 
known characteristics of the Burmese people and of the country they 
inhabit; in a review of the course of events since the war; and in 






an observation of the actual progress made in the settlement of the 
country, as well as of the effects already produced by the annexation 
both on the material condition and on the social and political feeling 
of the people. 












In addressing itself to the task of replacing a barbarous Oriental 
régime by a stable government, conducted on Western principles, the 
Government of India has in this instance been favoured by a great 





initial advantage. Differing widely in many respects from the seaboard 
provinces of the South, the huge tract of Upper Burma, with its 
varieties of climate and soil and population, presents indeed a field of 
labour sufficient to tax all the energies of our best administrators for 
many years to come; but the problem to be dealt with is rendered com- 
paratively easy by the circumstance that the mass of the people belong to 
a race with which we are intimately acquainted, the population being in 
all essentials one and the same with that of the lower province,— 
ethnically of the same stock, speaking the same language, holding the 
same religious creed, and having the same social customs and institu- 












tions. The government of the country, therefore, presents practically 
no new problems to the administrator, and the resolution to undertake 






the responsibility involved in its permanent annexation was at least less 
hazardous than any like undertaking in the case of a wholly unknown 
country. We have to consider with what success the resolution, once 
taken, has been practically followed up. 








The events which immediately followed the conquest of the capital 
formed a near and instructive parallel to those which succeeded the 





termination of the last Burmese war. In the latter case, as in the 






present, the collapse of the native government and the annexation of a 





new province were followed by formidable rebellion against the new 






power ; violent crime was rampant in the newly annexed territory, and 






so little was the country known that its suppression was far more 






difficult than at the present day ; so that for years the condition of the 
interior was such as to cause anxiety and to call for measures of ex- 






ceptional severity. Now that the heat of contemporary criticism has 





cooled, it may be recognised that the actual course of events in 1885-86 
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was only what old officers, who remembered the annexation of Pegu, 


had foreseen and foretold as the necessary sequel to the complete over- 
throw of the Burmese Government. It may be still open to question 
whether it was prudent to let loose armed on the country the rabble of 
the ex-king’s army, or whether it would have been politic to retain in 
nominal power a known villain, for the sake of his authority over the 
lawless bands with whom he was in touch throughout the country ; but 
it is tolerably certain that, whatever policy had prevailed, the history of 
the last three years in Burma would not have greatly varied. 


With the fall of the capital the bonds of the only known Government 
were loosed. The new power was unknown and hitherto unfelt. Highway 
robbery has always been a national pastime in a country specially 
adapted to its pursuit, and inhabited by a hardy, devil-may-care race 
endowed with the wiliness and cold blood of the Tartar, the Irishman’s 
love of a free fight, and the rough’s delight in plunder. The forces of 
disorder were swelled by the regiments of a disbanded army, and the 
province was overrun by hordes of armed and reckless men, with all the 
advantages afforded by a difficult country, and by the terror which their 
presence inspired into an ignorant and defenceless rural population. 


Under these circumstances it was no matter for surprise that the 
first necessity of the case was the practical demonstration to the people 
throughout the country that the new power was backed by irresistible 
physical force. It was no easy problem to solve. It was clearly impos- 
sible to keep half the garrison of India for an indefinite time in the 
jungles of Burma, and equally hopeless to think of raising a qualified 
force on the spot from a disloyal population at the best of times ill fitted 
for discipline. The Government of India adopted a course which, 
expensive as it was, was certain to be effectual, and was rendered easy 
by the, possession of an almost inexhaustible reserve of force in the war- 
like races of Northern India. It was resolved to replace the existing 
garrison of regular troops by a special military police recruited mainly 
from the North-West of India, and the result furnishes a remarkable testi- 


mony to the efficiency and popularity of the Indian Government. On the 
giving of the signal there was no difficulty in inducing as many qualified 
men as were needed for the purpose voluntarily to leave their homes and 


families in the dry Northern plains and on the slopes of the Himalayas, 


to cross the sea and submit to military training and to service for a term 
of years, not even for regular warfare but for the roughest police duty in 
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the jungles of a foreign country. Regiment after regiment of recruits 
followed each other in quick succession, and after a short term of drilling 
in Rangoon were drafted to the upper province and relieved the regular 
troops. Riff-raff and rabble they have been called, and their presence 
has not been without its special anxieties ; but if their advent was 
followed by scandalous stories of plunder and outrage committed by 
raw recruits who fancied themselves in an enemy’s country, such ex- 
cesses have been promptly suppressed. In physique and capacity for 
discipline the men of the military police are in no way inferior to the 
regular native troops, and their presence has had a most salutary effect. 
Oil and water have hardly less affinity than the natives of India with 
those of Burma, and the goumboungyees, or ‘big turbans,’ tall, bearded 
men in their business-like brown cotton uniform, succeeded at once in 
inspiring a wholesome fear, mixed undoubtedly with cordial dislike, into 
the rebels against law and order. In the presence of these representa- 
tives of a power against which it was hopeless to rebel, it became both 
safer and more profitable to follow the arts of peace than the traditional 


game of dacoity. 


It must be remembered that the military police here spoken of is an 
entirely new force, distinct from and additional to the ordinary police of 
the lower province, which, with its semi-military constitution, is composed 
mainly of natives of Burma. It is in this latter force that we hear so 
much, not too soon, of the imperative need of reform and reorganisation. 


The first and most obvious sign of the success of the policy thus 
adopted and of the dawn of more quiet days has been seen in the 
complete breaking up of the great half rebel, half robber bands which 
so long taxed the patience and resources of the army of occupation. 
The principal leaders have all been killed and their followers dispersed. 
We hear often enough, as we shall hear for years to come, of isolated 
gang-robberies attended with every sort of barbarity; but there is no 
question whatever that what looked at first like a formidable insurrec- 
tion, almost national in its character, and the suppression of which called 
for all the sagacity and perseverance of the authorities, is now a thing 
of the past. 


The whole power of the dacoit gangs depended, as always in the 
East, on the quality of their leaders, and the strength of the leaders was 
due to one of two influences. Either they were men of exceptional 
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courage and resource, or they bore the charm which gives sacredness to 
the blood royal of an Oriental dynasty. In both directions the source of 
power has been hopelessly destroyed. One by one the real leaders of 
men have succumbed, as they ‘needs must, to the superior forces of 
civilised warfare. With the death of the famous Bo Shwe we have 
heard the last of leaders invulnerable to English bullets. And.mean- 
while the remnant of the royal family of Ava has been rendered 
powerless for evil by exile and internment. 


To those unacquainted with the country, indeed, it was a disquieting 
report which reached us not long ago, when we were told that the fire of 
popular rebellion had broken out with startling and unaccountable 
fierceness in the Tavoy district, the heart of the oldest and most 
notoriously peaceful part of the lower province ; but unexpected and 
troublesome as this new outburst was, there was nothing in it to cause 
serious alarm to the authorities. The story told by the incident seems 
to be that of over-confidence in the influence of a sleepy hollow, where 
violent crime had been almost unknown for many years, and where the 
people were known as the most simple and well-behaved representatives 
of an essentially peaceable and easy-going nation, 


The ex-Queen-Mother and her satellites, transported to this quiet 
region, were probably thought to be in safe keeping enough, and due 
account was not taken by inexperieneed officials of the effect on a simple- 
minded people of the prestige of a court which had always been 
regarded at a distance as of half-sacred authority. The ex-royal family 
were allowed an amount of liberty which, as the event proved, was in- 
compatible with safety, and the natural result followed that petty 
intrigue succeeded in setting on foot a disturbance which assumed a 
sufficiently serious aspect to warrant the despatch of troops to the quiet 
valleys of the Tavoy district, where such a spectacle could be remem- 
bered only by the oldest inhabitants. But the lesson has been sufficient, 
and it is probable that we shall hear no more of royal pretenders in 
Burma. Even the Burman is open to the conviction that Providence 
favours the strongest battalions, and that ours are stronger than his own, 
even under leaders of the blood royal, has now been proved to demon- 
stration from end to end of the country. 


A word may be appropriately said here of a distinctive feature of 
the Burmese character which bears directly on our relations with the 
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people, and of which sufficient account is not always taken. One 
of the commonest questions asked by strangers is whether or not 
our rule is popular with the natives ; and while it would be contrary to 
nature to suppose that any people in the world would choose to place 
themselves under a government of foreigners, an answer to this question 
may be found in the case of Burma independently of the ‘established 
conviction of the superior strength of the ruling power. 


It will be admitted by all who know the Burmese that there is no 
province of the Indian Empire in which the motives which guide our 
English administration, or the practical benefits by which it is accom- 
panied, are so generally and fully understood and appreciated as in 
Burma. One of the most marked characteristics of the Burmese people 
is their genuine freedom from prejudice. Theyopen-mindedness which 
so long ago made them in religion a nation of nonconformists seems 
still to distinguish them to a remarkable extent from their immediate 
neighbours on either side,—alike from the caste-ridden provinces of 
India on the West, and on the East from that great empire in- 
habited by the most jealously exclusive people in the world. Place 
before the Burman the benefits of a new invention in art, or science, 
or manufacture, and he will consider them with readiness and in- 
telligence, and, if convinced, will as readily accept them. Nowhere 
has English education been more cordially welcomed than in a land 
where popular education has always been in the hands of a strict reli- 
gious order. Even on matters of religious faith the Buddhist monks 
themselves are open to free and liberal discussion. It would be hard to 
imagine a more favourable field for the experiment of adapting Western 
institutions to the conditions of Eastern life, 


To the lawless classes of the population it was necessary in the first 
place to prove that we had the power as well as the will to maintain the 
conquest so easily made; but, that lesson once learnt, the distrust 
and disorder which spring from doubt and fear will give place to a 
loyalty which, if ultimately resting on a wholesome respect for power, is 
strengthened and confirmed by a sincere appreciation of the advantages 
brought in with the new administration. 


To return to the story of current events. Simultaneously with the 
establishment of the military police, the work of organising the civil 
administration has been steadily pushed forward, and has been charac- 
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terised by a wise determination to cause the least possible disturbance 
to the existing native organisation. Hereditary office has always been 
a feature of the native Burmese administration, and the institution has 
been recognised and maintained as far as possible under the English 
Government in Lower Burma. The same policy is therefore consistently 
followed in the new province, and while native officials are everywhere 
associated with the European authorities, every encouragement has been 
given to the loyalty of the official classes by continuing the old officers 
wherever possible in the posts they held under the Burmese Government. 


For the general purposes of administration the province has been 
parcelled out, on the plan of Lower Burma, into divisions, districts, and 
subdivisions, under the control respectively of European Commissioners, 
Deputy Commissioners, and Assistants—trained officials of the Indian 
Civil Service, with picked officers from the Staff Corps and from the 
Uncovenanted Service. And a rough time they have had of it, from 
highest to lowest, overwhelmed with arduous and responsible work 
conducted under the most trying conditions ; with no adequate establish- 
ments ; without suitable houses or offices ; in many cases without regular 
communications or supplies, and exposed to the risks of a malarious 
climate in uncleared and undrained jungles. Many and valuable lives have 
been sacrificed in the prosecution of the work in these circumstances. 


And if the task of the local officers has been arduous, the labours 
and anxieties of the central Provincial government have been in no 
degree less wearing and incessant. Entrusted with the responsibility 
for reducing the new country to order, and restoring quiet to the dis- 
turbed districts of the older province, without unduly taxing an already 
embarrassed public exchequer, the local Government has had a hard 
duty to perform. There has been no rest in the provincial secretariats, 
or in the library of Government House at Rangoon ; and, looking to all 
the conditions of the situation, there is less reason for anxiety on 
account of continued reports of local disturbance than for congratula- 
tion on the success which has been achieved in circumstances of 
exceptional difficulty. 


The greatest obstacle which has hitherto stood in the way of the 
settlement of the country has been the financial difficulty. For every 
rupee of revenue raised in the new districts it has probably been 
necessary to expend two for the barest necessities of the administration ; 
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and while the supreme Government shrinks from liability to any charge 
of public extravagance, it is with natural reluctance that even the 
most pressing needs of the province are urged by the local authorities. 
From the commencement the cry from Rangoon has been for more 
men and increased establishments, and the truth is that wonders have 
been performed by the energies of the scanty staff hitherto employed. 
In one of the latest telegrams received from Rangoon we read of a 
public declaration of the Chief Commissioner that ‘in Burma the 
executive is overworked and undermanned, and so long as the fear of 
the party-cry of extravagance is stronger than the determination to do 
the best by the new country, so long, it is to be feared, will this really 


extravagant policy prevail. 


The work of the civil administration will doubtless be facilitated by 
the recent centralising of the secretariat offices of both provinces at 
Rangoon ; but until the existing machinery has been remodelled on a 
scale befitting the extent and importance of the united province, the 
work of settlement will continue to drag with unnecessary slowness. 


In one most important direction, indeed, foresight has prevailed over 
parsimony. While the hands of soldier and civilian have been full with 
the task of reducing order out of chaos, and stamping out disloyalty and 
outrage in the long-settled communities of Pegu and Tenasserim, the 
engineers have been active in giving prompt effect to the policy which 
wisely sanctioned the immediate opening of the new province by a 
State railway in extension of the existing line from Rangoon to the old 


frontier. 


The history of our Burmese railways affords a striking illustration 
of the short-sighted policy too often pursued by a commercial people 
placed in a position of imperial authority. Never was a naturally rich 
country so hampered by want of communications as Burma until a 
comparatively recent date. It took many years to persuade the 
Government to sanction the outlay required for the first railway in the 
province, that from Rangoon to Prome ; and even when all the forecast 
of success had been abundantly fulfilled, it was still not till after much 
vacillation and delay that power was obtained to construct the second 
line, that to Toungoo, which now forms the first section of the main 
line to Mandalay. It is well that the delay was not further protracted. 
Had the Sittang Valley line not existed in 1885, rendering it possible 
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to throw troops promptly into the interior, it is certain that the important 
town of Shwegyeen, and probably many another equally defenceless 
centre of authority and population, would have been destroyed by the 
armed marauders who swarmed into the lower province after the taking 
of Mandalay. 


The new extension from Toungoo to Mandalay has been pushed on 
with commendable vigour. The country presents no engineering diffi- 
culty, beyond bridges and embankments of no extraordinary dimen- 
sions, and the latest reports indicate that when the present rainy season 
is over, and the earth-work has had time to settle—that is by Christmas 
in the current year—through trains will run daily between Rangoon and 
Mandalay. It is impossible to overrate the importance of this work. 
Without the aid of the railway the new province might have proved for 
years a millstone round the neck of India; with it the task of adminis- 
tration and control will be rendered easy, while the development of 
trade and agriculture wil], there can be no doubt, be at least not less 
rapid than in Lower Burma, and it will depend on sources of which the 
wealth is as yet almost unknown, but of which all the evidence we 
possess justifies the indulgence of the most hopeful anticipations. 


Such being the present situation in regard to the nature of our 
tenure of the country, and the arrangements made for its control, we may 
at least feel satisfied that the first conditions of the problem presented 
by the annexation have been satisfactorily solved. /’y suts, 7’y reste 
has been plainly and fully demonstrated as the policy which the con- 
querors have both the power and the determination to follow. We may 
turn, therefore, without further retrospect to the outlook for the future, 
and consider the prospects offered by the known resources of the 
country and by the symptoms so far observed of increased commercial 
activity, of reviving industry, and of the popular acceptance of the new 
order of things. 


We can record as yet no eager co-operation of the people with their 
new rulers, no rapid influx of revenue, and perhaps no very startling 
development of trade. In many ways the upper province is a poorer 
country than the rich rice-plains of the seaboard, and the long impove- 
rished population has to recover from centuries of misgovernment. 


We are also much in the dark at present in regard to the actual 
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resources and products of the new country. The fabled wealth of the 
ruby-mines district will perhaps dwindle in the light of practical explora- 
tion, but even this isolated region will unquestionably prove a source 
of permanent. revenue of great richness in proportion to its area. Of 
the great teak forests which have always been one of the main sources 
of revenue to the native Government, we know at least that they are 
of vast extent and capable under proper management of much develap- 
ment. The agricultural resources of the interior need time for ex- 
ploration and expansion, but it is known that they are rich and varied. 
Wheat, cotton, maize, tobacco, tea, coffee, sugar, and indigo are among 
the produce of which the cultivation may probably be indefinitely 
extended. Fruit-trees of many kinds are abundant on the uplands, and 
we can certify that it is Northern Burma which has supplied some of 
the best tea-seed to which the neighbouring plantations of Assam owe 
their prosperity. 


The recent testimony of an eye-witness gives a no less encouraging 
picture of the mineral wealth of the country. The evidence on this 
point is contained in a report by Colonel Sartorius, after a march 
through the Southern Shan and Red Karen country. Iron ore of extra- 
ordinary richness was found in one locality, tin was plentiful in another, 
coal in abundance in a third. Silver, saltpetre, and sulphur were also 
found. There need be no misgivings for the future of a country with 
such resources as these under a strong and settled government. 


It remains to indicate briefly some of the signs of progress which do 
already obtrude themselves on the notice of the observer on the spot. 
The first and most obvious fact which strikes even the casual visitor 
is that the steadily growing resources of the great shipping companies, 
through whose hands passes the bulk of the provincial trade, are already 
unequal to the new strain thrown upon them since the war. The 
steamers of the British India Company plying between Rangoon and 
the Indian ports have, ever since, been crowded to excess, and are mani- 
festly inadequate to the requirements of the traffic. On every line in 
connection with the Burmese coast there is a demand, which is being 
gradually met, for more frequent services, and for more and larger vessels. 


On the Irrawaddy the same phenomenon is no less conspicuous. 
The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company possesses a splendid fleet of river 
steamers, to the existence of which was mainly due the prompt com- 
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pletion of the war, and which, growing with the growing needs of the 
country, has sufficed hitherto to overtake the demands of local trade. 
Fabulous are the profits known to have been accumulated by this 
company, yet the day of its greatest prosperity seems to be only now 
beginning ;' and all its energies are needed to keep pace with the times 
and to respond to the calls which have at once followed the opening of 
the upper province. The steamers of the existing fleet have no repose, 
and we hear much of tons of cargo on the banks awaiting shipment, 
and of the golden opportunity offered for the establishment of a rival 
company. The great dockyard of the Flotilla Company at Rangoon 
where seventeen hundred workmen are said to be employed, is full of 
activity, and months ago we heard of four new steamers on the stocks 
at Rangoon and seven more building in England for addition to the fleet. 


While this is the story of the steam navigation companies, the railway 
traffic of the interior continues to expand steadily, in spite of local dis- 
turbance, and it is even more satisfactory to learn, from the same report 
to which we have referred above, that since the country became more 
quiet a marked impetus has already been given to local traffic in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Stedman, in the heart of the new province. 


Among noteworthy signs, if not of any new-born loyalty, at Icast of 
confidence in the new Government, may be further reckoned the changes 
which are observed by those acquainted with the upper province in the 
outward aspect and habits of the people. 


To say nothing of the happier look of people whose staple food is 
no longer heavily taxed, a significant change has been noticed even in 
matters of dress and personal adornment. Jewellery and ornaments long 
kept out of sight are now more freely worn than when no such indul- 
gence was safe in fear of the nightly visits of armed brigands or under 
the eye of the native revenue collector, while even the fashion of the 
women’s dress—the /oongie taking the place of the hitherto universal 
tamine—is largely changed to that of the happier lower province. 


But the inauguration of the new era is hardly begun. No time has 
been lost in organising} the first lines of postal and telegraphic com- 
munication, but these form only the skeleton of the system of the future. 
The work of the Education Department has still to be extended to 
the upper province, and such departments as those of Public Works, of 
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Agriculture, and of Sanitation wait only for the sinews of war to com- 
mence their campaign of usefulness. 


It is not necessary to be led, by considerations such as we have here 
advanced, to a too sanguine forecast of the immediate future of Burma, 
but they seem to furnish reasonable grounds for a hopeful view of the 
prospects of the country, and for refusing to be disturbed by the 
periodical tidings of difficulty and disturbance such as must for years 
be inseparable from the work of settlement. Amidst some blunder- 
ing the first steps have been resolutely, and, on the whole, wisely 
and successfully taken. Rebellion and disorder have received their 
death-blow ; the civil and military administration has been organised 
on a sound footing; the first necessary lines of communication have 
been laid; and there are signs of reviving trade and industry. The 
natural resources of the country are rich and almost unworked. 
The population, if not remarkable for energy, is easily governed, 
and there is neither cause nor inclination for popular discontent. The 
internal administration presents no new or insoluble problems, and 
all that seems needed is a period of repose such as we hope is assured 
for the Indian Government for some years to come. 


When it is remembered what Lower Burma has become without 
railways, almost without roads, and in spite of every discouragement 
which could be offered to a distant and little-known offshoot of the 
Empire, it will not seem unreasonable to foretell a prosperous future for 
the upper province also, freed from the blight of native misrule, linked 
once more with the rich kindred provinces of the South, sharing with 
them all the advantages of settled government, and profiting by the 
lessons learnt in Lower Burma during a long period of tentative 
administration. 


If Lower Burma with all its disadvantages has been the most paying 
province of the Indian Empire, and her granary in time of famine, a 
never-failing source of Imperial revenue, it can hardly be doubted that 
the united province, when a system of railways connects its principal 
towns with each other, with its own chain of flourishing seaports, and 
eventually with the Indian continent, will at no distant day repay all 
the labour and cost of its consolidation. 


There is abundant hard work still to be done, and caution and 
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statesmanship will be needed to steer the country through the present 
critical period of its history, but it is a country well worth the pains and 
the cost involved in the undertaking. In the present Chief Commis- 
sioner, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Burma has a strong and sagacious 
governor, who may be trusted to indulge in no needless extravagances, 
and the Government will be well advised if they respond readily to the 
demands which he is forced to make from time to time to meet the 
primary wants of the youngest and most promising province of the 
Indian Empire. 


P. HORDERN. 
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The Manostic in Fiction 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY conferred a very doubtful benefit on litera- 
P ture when he coined the words ‘ Agnostic’ and ‘ Agnosticism.’ 
He could not indeed be expected to have foreseen that he had in- 
vented not only a designation, but also a character, which would be 
largely used by writers of fiction, but he might possibly have hit on 
a word which would have more happily expressed the required idea. 
When the word ‘ Agnostic’ is used, the mind inevitably reverts to two 
historic associations. We know that there was a set of religious 
thinkers called ‘Gnostics, who gave a good deal of ecclesiastical 
trouble, but Professor Huxley clearly did not mean to suggest any 
contradiction or opposition to such a sect. We also remember that 
when Paul came to Athens he found an altar with this inscription: ‘ To 
an unknown God’ (dyvworw Gee). Can this, then, be the origin of 
the phrase? If so, Agnosticism would apparently be a form of religion, 
for Paul on this very ground calls the Athenians ‘very superstitious,’ 
a charge which the modern Agnostic would be apt to resent. To 
worship an unknown God is one thing ; to be doubtful whether we can 
know that there is a God to worship is another. Yet it is the latter 
phase of mind which is undoubtedly designated by the term in question. 
The Agnostic is, perhaps, better styled the Negationist, or if we go back 
to his historical parallel in philosophy, he might be called the Pyrrhonist. 


The exact meaning of the word is not merely a question of academic 
interest, as we shall see if we consider its employment by writers in 
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newspapers and female novelists. Ask ‘the man in the street’ what an 
Agnostic means, and in nine cases out of ten he will answer, an Atheist. 
Read the ingenious stories of Miss Edna Lyall, and it is by no means 
certain that she, too, will not give the same reply. Agnostic, atheist, 
unbeliever, sceptic, ‘esprit fort’—such terms are used indiscriminately in 
the popular writings of the day. And the character which is compounded 
out of these terms of reproach is the man who does the duty either of 
hero or villain in the current romances, according to the predilections of 
the author. The fact, however, is—though it is not one which will be 
easily recognised by the female intellect—that there is a real distinction 
between the Atheist and the Agnostic, and that while there are a good 
many Agnostics in our later age, the Atheist has gone out of fashion, 
or exists as a melancholy survival of the eighteenth century. What, 
then, is the difference? The Atheist is a dogmatist, and the Agnostic 
is not. The Atheist incurs positively the condemnation of the Psalmist ; 
he is from the point of view of the inspired singer ‘the fool who hath 
said in his heart, there is no God.’ But the Agnostic is a more modest 
personage. He will not commit himself to such a statement: he simply 
says that the limit of human faculties will not permit him to express an 
opinion. There may be a God, or there may not be a God; the one 
thing certain is that human knowledge cannot attain to First Causes 
and Ultimate Realities. Facts can be known, or rather the phenomena 
of the world in which we live ; but whether the world had a beginning, 
or had not, whether it was created or existed from all eternity, whether 
it has a Divine guide and ruler, or whether it rules itself according to 
the unchanging laws of matter—on such matters human knowledge can 
throw no light. The only proper attitude is one of suspended judgment, 
and of quiet refusal to entertain discussion. We said that such a 
distinction was one which was not patent to the feminine mind, and 
the reason is clear. If there is one thing more than another which a 
woman cannot for a moment tolerate, it is a suspense of judgment. 
The suspense may be in the highest sense teasonable, but to her 
it seems like cowardice—a pusillanimous inability to make up one’s 
mind. She believes that there must be a solution of every difficulty ; 
she has a happy faith that there is a key to every puzzle. It is 
the man’s province to balance rival theories and to acquiesce in the 
impossibility of proof that one is right and the other wrong: to the 
woman’s instinctive reason such an attitude is absurd ; there must be a 
right and a wrong in every question. And so undoubtedly there is, only 
it is a question whether we can attain to the discovery. A man is so 
possessed with the possible dangers of making up his mind too soon, 
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that he prefers to let some questions go unanswered ; the natural in- 
tolerance of woman in matters of opinion. makes her often leap to a 
conclusion, or else confuse an intellectual issue by a surging wave of 
feeling. Hence to her an Agnostic must be an Atheist, and when she 
creates such a figure, he is apt, like Edna Lyall’s ‘ Donovan,’ to attend 
lectures intended to disprove the existence of God. 


The popularity of the Agnostic is a curious feature in modern 
English fiction. For being a purely intellectual character, the natural 
inference would be that he was not essentially a dramatic one. The 
late Mr. John Stuart Mill was a capital instance of an Agnostic, and 
though of great interest in the intellectual world, no one would have 
the hardihood to say that he could be made the central figure in a 
romance. There are, of course, many degrees and varieties in the 
character of a doubter. But the lights and shades should be mental 
and not emotional, albeit that the novelist seems to have a difficulty in 
understanding the fact. The Agnostic therefore has to be surrounded 
by weeping parents or an agonised wife, or at the least by indignant 
members of his own social grade, if any romantic capital is to be made 
out of his intellectual position. That is to say, he must cease to be the 
thinker in his study and be transformed into the larger category of 
‘esprit fort,’ or denizen of the Quartier Latin; he must bea sort of 
Byron, waging war on social usage, or a pocket-duodecimo Mephisto- 
pheles with a leaning towards immorality. Hence the common idea 
that the doubter must be labouring under some moral stigma, and that 
his intellectual opinions are indissolubly connected by cause and effect 
with some dangerous levity or infirmity of character. It is really time 
that such an idea should be regarded as exploded. It took, of course, 
a good many years before the common belief was given up that a man 
who indulged in tobacco was also fond of indulging in vice. When 
will it be considered absurd to shake the head over intellectual suspense 
as though it necessarily meant moral infirmity? Not, certainly, until 
the Agnostic ceases to be considered as a romantic character, whom the 
enterprising novelist can use as a substitute for the old-fashioned villain. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton has, indeed, with uncommon hardihood turned the 
tables by making her villain so commonplace a person as a high-church 
curate ; but the example set in Under which Lord? has not, so far as 
our knowledge goes, been very extensively followed. 


The reasons for this popularity of the Agnostic are, perhaps, not far 
to seek, They are partly connected with our national character. The 
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old strain of Puritanism, which is so difficult to wash out of the English 
blood, besides all the good results which it undoubtedly causes, has the 
perhaps not wholly advantageous effect that it has invented the religious 
novel. A religious novel can hardly be a work of art, one would think, 
for it must be so obviously didactic and purposeful ; yet there can be 
no doubt that it hits the popular taste with almost as much effect as the 
romance of impossible adventure and abundant bloodshed. The only 
rival of Mr. Rider Haggard’s sanguinary tales is Mrs. Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere. We are so much at heart a religious people that we can 
afford to dabble in religious doubt and be interested in the fortunes of a 
spasmodically agnostic clergyman and the fate of so dull an agnostic 
establishment as Elgood Street. To see how curiously national this 
trait is, we have only to turn to France. Is it possible to conceive that 
a religious novel could get into a seventh edition in Paris? Perhaps 
Alphonse Daudet’s Z’Evangéiiste might be adduced, but clearly the 
success of L’Evangéliste was not connected with such religious ele- 
ments as might be considered to enter into one of its characters. If a 
circle of French /ittérateurs were to be informed that the great novelistic 
success in England was a theological romance, would not something 
like a groan escape their lips? Of course it will be said that this 
would only mark their own lower literary standard. But it would be 
manifestly unfair to suppose that they prefer the realism of a Mana. 
Even M. Zola is on the point of recanting his errors, and is engaged in 
what is described as an idyll in Ze Réve. The real question is whether 
Art should or should not deal with humanity, and whether shades of 
religious opinion have much to do with the essential attributes of hu- 
manity, A human being is, from the point of view of Art a mass of 
emotion, passion, sentiment and thought, fixed by particular relations 
between the various elements, into some given character. The problem, 
then, is the action and reaction of circumstances upon this character. 
Will the man make his own destiny ? or will he be the sport of circum- 
stances? Now clearly it is the original composition of elements within 
the man that will answer this question, the original cadre within which 
are set the varying amounts of feeling and thought. To discover this 
original cadre is to study character, and in such a study the particular 
religious opinions are, from the point of view of Art, either of secondary 
importance or actually immaterial. Such a humanity is the study of 
the greater artists, of Victor Hugo, of Thackeray, of Shakespeare.. And 
these artists do not care much about the delineation of Agnostics, 


Such, however, is not the view of many modern novelists. _In much 
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of modern fiction, the Agnostic actually appears to take up a recognised 
position, not unlike—if the comparison be pardoned—the recognised 
position of the unfaithful husband in the Parisian novel. The result, 
too, is much the same in both cases. The unfaithful husband gradually 
becomes less and less of a character and more and more of a type: he 
is the average Parisian, with his debts and his mistresses. And the 
Agnostic equally becomes a sort of type or barber’s block: he is the 
average young man of promise, with his doubts and his philosophisings. 
He is intended to be interesting, because unusual and revolutionary ; he 
ends by being uninteresting, because we look for him as the inevitable 
pitce de résistance. One clever lady novelist—Miss Margaret Deland — 
has produced a charming variation on this theme by making her Agnostic 
a woman instead of a man. No doubt by this means ‘John Ward, 
Preacher’ has succeeded in rousing a few jaded palates; but the trick 
is perhaps too palpable. In dealing with this inevitable Agnostic, 
another amiable instinct of the novelist gains great opportunities. 
Women love playing the part of a pretty Providence, and that which in 
other circumstances might have made them admirable society-match- 
makers, finds large scope in the novel in taming the Agnostic. The 
Agnostic must of course be tamed ; the claws of so dangerous a member 
of society must be cut or at any rate pruned, in order that he may take 
his proper place in that ultimate reconciliation cf opposing interests so 
dear to the feminine heart. Agnostic-taming is quite as recognised a 
part of the novelist’s art as Agnostic-creating. Sometimes the Agnostic 
is converted ; sometimes he is made to find scope for his sympathies in 
an Elgood-street school; sometimes he opportunely dies. But what- 
ever be his fate, he must of course not be allowed to mar, he must be 
reconciled with, the everything-for-the-best conclusion which every well- 
disciplined reader naturally looks for in a novel. He gives up his locusts 
and wild honey, and eats beef and plum-pudding like a gentleman. 


No one has pursued this pastime of Agnostic-taming with so much 
zest as Miss Edna Lyall; and indeed many of the above remarks have 
been suggested by her deservedly popular novels. In the best known 
of these, Donovan, together with its sequel, We Two, there is the pic- 
ture of such an Ishmael, with his hand against every man’s, and every 
man’s hand against him, working with infinite pain through his Sturm 
und Drang period to his Beulah of peace and belief. Observe what 
makes him an Agnostic. It is not the stress of thought, or a long course.of 
scientific training, but rather the pressure of actual tangible misfortune. 
He is an Agnostic indeed, because the author says he is, but not because 
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the exigencies of his character demand it. He is the victim of tyranny 
and injustice, and because his own personal experiences have been unfor- 
tunate, he therefore attends atheistical lectures, and shocks his friends by 
remarks of dangerous levity. It is the essence of the feminine temper 
to argue from a single instance to the badness of the whole. I am 
miserable: why is God so unjust? A common remark, perhaps, but 
indicative rather of spleen and ill-temper than of that reasoned conviction 
which issues in scepticism. Great suffering often makes a man selfish, 
and some forms of pessimism are egoistic in their character: yet it is 
not on such lines that we attain the position of the Pyrrhonist. Emotion 
more often makes a man believe than disbelieve: logic may say, ‘I 
cannot be sure,’ but feeling grasps at a certainty. Even the pessimistic 
despair is only the other side of faith, just as jealousy is the other side of 
love. And the fact is that Donovan is from the outset more of a believer 
than adisbeliever. His scepticism is obviously accidental and temporary 
and will be removed under happier circumstances. Not out of such 
materials is the true Agnostic made, because his frame of mind has its 
roots deep in intellectual judgments, to which feeling of all kinds is a 
stranger, and even an enemy.' However this may be, the Agnostic being 
once fairly in the field, the next question is, how to cure him? And here 
begins the sphere of operations of the petty Providence. Does his father 
die? Well, then there shall be a Dot to keep him human. Does Dot 
die ? Well, then there shall rise a better star on the horizon in the shape 
of Gladys, It is by such steps that /a drébis égarée is to be guided, by paths 
made circuitous in the interests of art, back to the safety of the fold. 
But it is in the final scene that the truly feminine standpoint as to this 
whole matter fully discloses itself. It is a commonplace to assert that 
the goodness of a good woman is instinctive, while the masculine virtue 
is engendered by reason and self-discipline. Now if a man has by a 
certain course of thought brought himself to believe that there are 
certain questions on which no final and incontrovertible assurance can 
be gained (and this, be it remembered, is the proper position of the 
Agnostic), it can only be by means of another train of ideas that he can 
be led to discover that his doubts were nugatory. He may by other 
and different courses of study throw fresh light on the old and arduous 
questions, or he may believe in analogy as a potent logical instrument, 
or he may adopt another philosophical system. But where the scepti- 
cism is emotional, the new-found belief will be equally emotional, and 
where the tendency to faith is spontaneous, the adoption of a particular 


*" Much of the above appears to be also applicable to the history of the Agnostic hero of 
Mr, Crawford’s novel, Alarzio’s Crucifix. 
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form of faith will be as sudden and instinctive. In We Two, the hero’s 
conversion is somewhat abrupt. If we may be pardoned for putting the 
matter with a somewhat unbecoming terseness, the process is the sudden 
discovery that he is himself Christ-like. Now this is essentially an 
emotional return to certain states of feeling which were originally part 
and parcel of a warmly sensitive character. As such they are in 
every sense appropriate to a femininely-minded Agnostic, or at all 
events to an Agnostic as conceived by a lady novelist. The hero’s 
relapse from the paths of religious orthodoxy being in the first instance 
a matter of feeling, it is no wonder that his return should be due to a 
sudden outburst of affectionate self-esteem. There may indeed be many 
in our contemporary age who suffer these relapses and reactions accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which they find themselves ; all that we are 
concerned with remarking is that Agnosticism as such is not of this 
kidney, and that if Miss Edna Lyail thinks that she is preaching a 
salutary lesson to an unbelieving generation, the lesson will very pro- 
bably fail to reach the very people for whom it was intended. 


It is apparently difficult for the modern novelist to believe in an 
Art which is not didactic, and we cannot therefore be surprised that 
Mrs. Ward should have thrown the message with which she felt herself 
inspired into the form of a novel. But there is this advantage con- 
nected with a story which is avowedly a treatise, that no one who is 
really fond of a story need read it. If he is not deterred by the obvious 
and insistent moral which stares him in the face from the very outset, 
then he has no right to complain that there is too much gregory-powder 
in proportion to the jam. There is a good deal of gregory-powder in 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ perhaps more than any ordinary reader can stand 
unless he has the overpowering earnestness of Mr. Gladstone. But then 
the authoress is at pains not to disguise the fact, and no one has a right 
to complain when the alternative is so easy of rejecting powder and 
jam together. It is another matter, of course, if we have to view the 
book as a piece of contemporary literature, and draw the conclusions 
which seem to follow from its almost phenomenal success. In that 
case the fact has to be faced that in a country whose great and possibly 
greatest title to fame is its novelistic literature, the two most success- 
ful literary forms in modern times are the theological treatise and 
the fiction of impossible and sanguinary adventure. We are not 
concerned with Mr. Rider Haggard’s stories, whose artistic claims 


have been dealt with in an anonymous paper in one of the magazines.! 


1 Fortnightly Review, September : ‘The Fall of Fiction.’ 
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Nor is it necessary to review in detail a novel which has been 
already so much canvassed as Robert Elsmere. But it is signi- 
ficant to notice how the supremacy of the Agnostic has injured the 
artistic qualities of the novel. Would it be unjust to say that Rodert 
Elsmere is a novel of opinions rather than a novel of character? For 
what reason does the hero himself exist—to illustrate opinions or to 
exhibit a character? For what reason does the squire exist, or the 
impossible Langham? An exception should perhaps be made for 
Catherine, who is a real character, and more doubtfully for Rose. But 
when a clever authoress is possessed of a theological or an anti- 
theological idea, the inevitable consequence must be that she will write 
a complex allegory and not a story. She will always be speaking for 
her characters, instead of letting her characters speak for themselves. 
She must in virtue of her mission be always striving and crying, and 
letting her voice be heard in the streets; and literary and artistic 
qualities must be put into a corner out of the way of such loud-voiced 
homilies. We do not blame the authoress; she has every right to 
choose her own vehicle for the ideas which possess her ; we only blame 
the reader if he for a moment thinks that this is literary art, the art 
of a Balzac or a Thackeray. 


Something of the preacher clings to the authoress of The Story of 
an African Farm, and mars what otherwise would be a singularly 
striking and able piece of workmanship. Miss Olive Schreiner has alto- 
gether a much more robust and masculine intellect than any of the 
writers who have been hitherto mentioned. Her Agnostics, male and 
female, are much truer specimens of their class than the characters of 
Miss Edna Lyall. Waldo lying on his stomach in African sand (an 
attitude of which he appears to be somewhat unnecessarily fond), though 
he has read next to nothing and has only travelled through a range of 
crude ideas, is an intellectual freethinker, who will make no such sudden 
discoveries about himself as the hero of We Two. He is a very real 
personage indeed, and his creator has done something of which to be 
proud. Zhe Story of an African Farm, despite a certain coarseness of 
fibre and an almost brutal frankness in the way in which incidents are 
thrust at the reader, is a work written with genuine artistic feeling, 
though the literary expression is not always at the level of the feeling. 
But Lyndall, poor Lyndall, who begins so well and so attractively, has 
to do the unpleasant duty of a stalking-horse. She exists not for her 
own charming sake, but to aid the authoress in delivering a preachment 
about woman and her position in the world.. It is a great pity, for she 
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is much too good for such a purpose ; but the preacher’s instinct must 
have its way, and hence it comes that the first half of Miss Schreiner’s 
book consists of so much better and sounder work than the second. 
We would not willingly, however, part from The Story of an African 
Farm with even this slight measure of criticism. It is so fresh and 
bold, it is so racy of the soil from which it sprang, that it seems a veri- 
table piece of Nature: even the incidents have that charming incon- 
secutiveness and want of purpose which we do not indeed find in novels, 
but which we do find in life itself. As a refreshment after much 
feasting on Grant Allens, Rider Haggards, and Robert Elsmeres, 
we can only compare it with a little work which, indeed, combines a 
better literary style with equal fidelity to nature, A Village Tragedy, 
by Mrs. Woods. Mrs. Woods has, at all events, no purpose to fulfil by 
means of her tale. She tells what she has seen or felt. The canvas is 
not large, but on it the characters grow into luminous distinctness in 
virtue of their own proper power. A sad tale, truly, but not sadder than 
life : for Nature herself, which is the highest art, has guided the pen. 
What else is the genuine artist but the mouthpiece through which 
Nature tells us of herself? And when a writer can resign himself to 
this teaching, then only, however paradoxical the doctrine may sound, 
is he original and creative. But a preacher cannot practise this 
neutrality towards the puppets which he moves: he is too much inte- 
rested in his moral, and is for ever fidgeting with the wires. 


Is it too much to suggest to our contemporary novelists that 
they must go back to Nature’s school? Such periodic return, it 
must be remembered, is the only historic condition on which litera- 
ture can revive its youth and live again. In Nature’s workshop 
they will find, not theologians, but men and women, warm with the 
actual blood of life. Humanity is their study, not the artificial humanity 
of the schools, but that complex and diverse being which served as the 
inspiration alike of Homer and of Shakespeare. Perfect artists, indeed, 
are necessarily rare ; but those who would fain be artists must worship 
at the old altars and learn the old lessons. Literary art is not philo- 
sophy, or science, or theology, however much it may borrow from all 
these sources: it is and must remain itself, at once the copy and the 
idealisation of Nature. Men and women— 

Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus— 
is its theme, a theme vast enough to employ any number of earnest 
pens, 


W. L. COURTNEY. 
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The Making of the *GrapBie+ 


T is always, I believe, permissible for an old workman to talk of his 
trade ; and I should, by this time, know something of mine. 


_ Forty years ago French publishers still looked to England for their 
best wood engravers, and then was I, as far back as the year 1846, a lad 
of sixteen, already living in Paris, occupied in spoiling good honest box- 
wood by chipping.at it with my graver—a mere boy as yet, but with -my 
own. hopes .and schemes and ambition ; already, in those early days, 
endeavouring. to draw myself, after.a fashion, eagerly watching and 
imitating .the work of my clever elder brother, and ready to start off 
with him.at a moment’s notice, when, tempted by the offer of good pay, 
he threw up‘a most successful business he had established as a wood 
engraver to join his. fortunes (and my own) to those: of a certain 
Chevalier: Nykoff, who was then in Paris looking out for an efficient 
staff with which to start an illustrated paper in New York. 


: . In America we were, I remember, connected with two such papers— 
both: of them short-lived. Illustrated papers in those far-off days were 
still struggling against many material difficulties, and were naturally at 
an even greater disadvantage in a country where there were as yet few 


picturesque buildings, no court, no army (to be seen), and no pageants. 
After two years of experiment in the United States, my brother's health 
broke down and we ‘returned to England. In 1848-49 I was studying 
art.in Rome while first the Garibaldians and then the French were in 
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possession of that city'!; and I came home again only to practise my 
engraving under the teaching of Mr. W. J. Linton, and, finally, to start 
in business as a wood engraver on my own account. At that time, and 
often after spending two nights out of the week as well as every day 
over my engraving, I found my chief relaxation in painting in water- 
colours. What Mr. Carlyle calls ‘the blessed glow of labour’ was in 
me. I was ready, I think I was prepared, for some big, interesting, far- 
reaching enterprise. And it was in this temper, and as an outcome of 
these circumstances, that I conceived the idea of, and founded, the Graphic. 


The originality of the scheme consisted in establishing a weekly 
illustrated journal open to all artists, whatever their method, instead of 
confining my staff to draughtsmen on wood as had been hitherto the 
general custom. Added to this, as an attraction, I hoped to enlist the 
services of writers of some literary distinction. Yet for all that, it was 
a bold idea to attempt a new journal at the price of sixpence a copy in 
the face of the most successful and firmly established illustrated paper 


in the world, costing then only fivepence—and to attempt it without 
money too! 


I had not a couple of hundred pounds in the world. I had, if I 
would carry out my darling scheme, to throw up an engraving business 
which commanded a certain income of about 800/.a year, and since 
1854 I was married. And yet, so strong, so vital, so compelling was the 
impulse within me that I cannot remember now if I hesitated. ‘Well, 
poor mariners take their chance ; I took mine.’ 


For one thing, if my pecuniary resources were small, I was blessed 
with numerous friends and relatives who trusted me; their faith in me 
went far; it was made of the stuff which endures, and if they thought 
me rash they knew at any rate that I was honest. But what days those 
were! all compact of hopes and fears, and good honest, breathless 
excitement and steady purpose. I suppose I could hardly expect any 
one else to understand how it all comes back to me—the very touch and 
pressure of that past—as I forage among old dusty papers for the 
material of this article, reading over the well-remembered yellowing 
sheets: this one a reply to my invitation to join the forlorn hope ; this, 
the cordial hearty hand-grip of the friend who will insist upon taking 
more risk than he ought in prudence to take; that other, the cool, 


" One of the best drawings of Garibaldi ever executed was done by Mr. George Thomas at 
this time.—Ep, UR, 
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business-like answer of the especial capitalist from whom I had 
greatest expectations, and who politely sends me all his regrets ; or the 
diffuse questions of the nervous acquaintance, the man who at the last 
critical moment hesitates and explains and retires ;—what a world it 
evokes, what plans and possibilities, what hopes doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and fears which came to nothing, and bold experiment and sweet- 
tasting, well-remembered success ! 


It was my good fortune to have an elder brother, a merchant in 
South America, of the old-fashioned honest type—far too honest, in fact, 
and straightforward, people said, ever to make a fortune ; but he plunged 
into my scheme with ardour, and was followed by a number of his 
acquaintances, men principally connected with the Brazils. As he 
sounded his merchant friends, so I consuited my artistic brethren, and 
in a very short time, quietly and secretly, our initial indispensable, fifty 
thousand pounds was guaranteed. 


The money being forthcoming, then came the anxious work of 
choosing a name for our new venture. Some of my readers will per- 
haps still remember how, at one time, on every London hoarding was 
blazoned the semblance of an empty picture-frame with the legend 
‘Watch this frame’ inscribed within. That was our device ; and when 
the public had sufficiently watched and wondered over its mystery we 
inserted the name of our new paper in the empty space ; but before then 
our deliberations had been so long and deep that we found ourselves all 
ready, waiting for the curtain to go up, and still dumb and nameless. 


Among many other titles then discussed I recollect ‘The Pictorial 
Panorama,’ ‘ Passing Events,’ ‘The Journal of the World,’ ‘ World Wide 
Gleanings,’ ‘The Diorama,’ ‘ The Universal News,’ ‘The Graphic News.’ 
‘Ah! “Graphic News”; too long. But why not the Graphic?’ I said. 
’Twas neither sense nor yet grammar objected the others. ‘’Tis as 
much sense as naming a ship the /zvincidle, said I. ‘A paper with 
such a name cannot last a month,’ prophesied a celebrated artist. And 


so the matter was settled. 


The first number was issued on my birthday, December 4, 1860, 
and was eagerly sought for by the public—out of curiosity, no doubt—for 
after the first week the circulation fell, but never, at the dullest period, 
below eighteen thousand a week. Our success, even, was damaging, for 
the numbers required caused the printing to be very bad, and our diffi- 
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culties increased. The paper manufacturer and the ink maker between 
them contrived products, beautiful enough in themselves, but which, on 
coming in contact, set up a chemical action which resulted in a very 
strong, very offensive smell. The warmer and more comfortable the 
apartment was into which our bantling was introduced, the more 
dreadful and pungent became this odour. Ladies sent us sketches of 
themselves removing the offending paper from the house with a pair of 
tongs. Copies, with wrathful and uncomplimentary remarks written on 
the margin, arrived freely by each post addressed to the editor. 


‘Your Graphic seraphic, 
Its ink it doth stink,’ 


was the comment of a very well-known professor. 


Our writers, too, determined that our pages should at least not be 
dull, in striving to be lively and dramatic, made so many mistakes that 
the complaints were appalling. We did not know then (I am wiser now) 
that the contented are always mute, and only the grumbler clamours 
And in spite of our misfortunes we continued to gain ground. For one 
thing, the discontented bought the paper, in the spirit, perhaps, of that 
irate American at a railway bookstall in Liverpool. This gentleman 
had stared for some time at our paper spread before him, containing 
drawings by Houghton of his ‘Graphic America, and burst forth 
suddenly, ‘It’s a lie, sir, an infernal lie!’ shaking his fist. ‘ Here, you 
sir, give me six copies, throwing down his money to the astonished 
attendant. 


In spite of many drawbacks we slowly forged ahead ; and, thanks 
to a devoted band of artists (some of whom were pecuniarily interested 
in its success), we were all alert, waiting only for some striking event 
to happen to show our mettle. We had not long to wait. Louis 
Napoleon and his light-hearted Prime Minister, Ollivier, declared war 
against Prussia. ‘A Berlin!’ ran like wildfire through Paris, and our 
vigilant representative in that city began to send over military sketches, 
little dreaming how in a short time he would be shivering in a long 
queue, wearily taking his turn for an allowance of coarse bread and a 
tiny bit of a dead horse for his family meal, or waiting at the gas- 
works all night to despatch his sketches to us by balloon post; or 
again, later on, burning his piano for fuel, and dodging the bloodthirsty 
Communist in the streets. About this time an undergraduate from 
Oxford waited on me and wished to join the French Army as our 
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special artist, to faithfully depict the victorious march of Napoleon’s 
army across the Rhine, as we knowing ones thought would be the 
programme. Fair, quiet, shy, with the dreamy grey eye peculiar to the 
capable Englishman of pluck, he produced his sketch-book, containing 
only rough notes, but showing originality and an educated mind. We 
soon came to terms. ‘Please don’t send me any more of Sydney 
Hall’s . . . darned hieroglyphics,’ I recollect one artist saying, who 
had the task of translating these rough notes, and making them into a 
picture for the paper; but this was hasty judgment, for never had 
artists more faithful or suggestive material to work from. 


The difficulties of a draughtsman or war correspondent when 
accompanying the winning army are, in all conscience, serious and 
complicated enough ; but bid a man follow the fortunes of beaten and 
baffled troops, the soldiers savage, the officers embittered and sus- 








The End of the Commune; Execution of a Pétroleuse. 


picious ; send him there, too, as a foreigner, an alien critic, as the 
representative of a foreign and unknown journal, and it can be 
imagined what pluck, what stamina are required to face such a position ; 
what self-control and patience, what treasures of coolness and good- 
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humour, and swift, unerring decision and solid English doggedness, and 
caution and simple courage, all went to the share of those two war 
artists—only two out of the twenty or more assembled at Nancy at 
the beginning of the campaign—that gallant pair, who held on, bull- 
dog fashion, to the bitter and splendid end—to see the dawn of so much 
new hope, and the death of so many old traditions, and a king of 
Prussia crowned Emperor of Germany in old, stately French Versailles. 


Sketches and photographs of subjects of interest now came pouring 
in, not only from our own special artists, but from the general public, 
more particularly from military and naval officers scattered over the 
world ; and it became then, as it is now, one of the chief difficulties to 
select, and a matter of regret to return, good material for want of space. 
I may say that rough and elaborate drawings, done under every imagin- 
able variety of condition, have at different times come under my notice. 
A few stand out in bold relief in my memory, and doubtless some may 
recall their reproduction ; but no copy, however much it may have been 
improved upon, can so well convey the simple truth as a direct sketch 
from Nature. I remember one such direct impression by Sydney Hall, 
during the Franco-German War. The scene, a huge mass of dead 
French and German soldiers lying heaped together on the brow of a 
hill in every variety of attitude, frozen—one figure, with arm extended, 
pointing straight to the stars above, as if calling Heaven to witness the 
horrors of war. It was called ‘The Last Bivouac.’ I recommend the 
Peace Society to try and get a photograph of that sketch hung up in 
every European statesman’s private room to ponder over, should they 
be seized with the idea of declaring war with a light heart. 


Again, I remember one of our devoted correspondents with the 
Russians before Plevna (Mr. Villiers), carried away by enthusiasm, 
charging the fortified position of the Turks with General Skobeloff, 
armed only with sketch-book and pencil. They took the position, only 
to find it commanded by other armed works ; so our artist was obliged 
to squat down in a trench, with bullets pingeing and singing close over 
his head. He had to stay there until dark, or be picked off the moment 
he tried to run across the open ; so he sharpened his pencil and made a 
careful drawing of his less fortunate companions lying in a ghastly line 
before him ; and so the time passed until night allowed his escape. 


Again, I can recall a series of sketches by a wandering Irishman, 
who, somehow or other, got among the brigands in Sicily, at the time 
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that brigandage was at its height, and most of the inhabitants, high and 
low, in league with them, and under each drawing was written, ‘ For 
Heaven’s sake let me get out of this country before you publish these 
pictures !’ 


There once passed through my hands a parcel, all damp and sticking 
together, containing a packet of drawings made by artists suffering from 
cold and hunger. A friend had taken them himself to the gas-works 
in Paris during the siege, handed them to the care of a brave fellow, who 
forthwith mounted a balloon, floated safely over the besieging German 
army, but was blown out to sea and never heard of again. 


About the same period I often received a number of elaborate little 
drawings, beautifully executed, on thin tracing paper, no bigger than 
my thumb. They were rolled up in a quill, stowed under a pigeon’s 
wing, and reached me in safety. 


Not long since I had a most delightful illustrated diary from a 
missionary in Africa. It was addressed to his little nephews and nieces, 
making merry jests and clever funny caricatures over his escapes and 
misfortunes, evidently only thinking with a gay heart how best he could 
amuse the dear little ones at home. These now have an especially 
mournful interest from being by the hand of the late Bishop Hanning- 
ton, so foully murdered at his post of duty. 


But I should only weary you giving an account of the artistic 
material we get from all sorts and conditions of men and women, from 
princes, generals, and admirals, down to sailors and to private Tommy 
Atkins, whom I recollect once labelling a very creditable work of art 
from the Soudan as being ‘ From the Front,’ spelt ‘ Frunt.’ 


The success of the Graphic caused the most extraordinary move- 
ment. Innearly every country in the world illustrated papers and maga- 
zines, started up in all directions, many of them paying us the compli- 
ment of copying our illustrations every week, and adding others of local 
interest—many also, particularly in Spain and Italy, showing great 
originality and introducing artists of talent to the public. But, I think, 
at that time no country was more fortunate than England in her school 
of young draughtsmen and painters. Walker, Pinnell, Holl, Linton, 
Gregory, Fildes, Herkomer, Macbeth, Sidney Hall, Small, H. B. 
Houghton, Charles Green, J. Nash, G. Durand, H. Woods, Miss Pater- 
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son (now Mrs. Allingham) and Miss E. Thompson (now Lady Butler) 
are only a few among the names which recur to me. It was, to a very 
great extent, to this outburst of young vigorous talent that we owe the 
success of our paper. As Sir Joshua Reynolds says, ‘the natural taste 
or appetite of the human mind is for truth, and it was this artistic 
truth, this swift and imaginative and convincing rendering of the 
appearances of things, which these men revealed to the public eye. 
Thackeray complains somewhere that, as a nation, we are deplorably 
dull to the influence of such a revelation. ‘ Nothing merely intellectual 
will be popular among us: we do not love beauty for beauty’s sake, as 
Germans ; or wit, for wit’s sake, as the French: for abstract art,’ he says, 
‘we have no appreciation’ ; and indeed it would seem true that in all 
our highest English illustrative art, in Millais’ wood engravings as in 
Frederick Walker’s, in Pinnell’s figures or George Mason’s, the local 
colour, the note of fersonal interest, predominates over the wish for 
generalised and abstract meaning. An illustrated paper must neces- 
sarily, in its turn, emphasise and dwell upon the gifts of rapid insight 
and effective execution rather than on the more delicate and matured 
intentions of art. Yet so many of the men who began with us have 
achieved lasting success in their profession that I may well be permitted 
to question if the qualities of speed and vigour and accuracy, exacted by 
the circumstance of working for a publication like ours, have not contri- 
buted materially to their present eminence. And here, as an old 
workman myself, let me give a few of my opinions of black and white 
drawings and wood engraving. 


It is pretty widely known by the general public and the art student 
that most of our successful painters have in early life gone through a 
course of drawing, either on wood or paper, for periodical or book illus- 
trations. Let me mention Millais, John Gilbert, Frank Holl, Herkomer, 
and Fildes, or,in Paris, Meissonier, De Neuville, and others. One would 
imagine, therefore, it would naturally follow that the young artist of the 
present day, anxious to succeed, would follow such examples. I regret 
it is not so. Times have altered. The youngster now is too impatient, 
trying to run ere he can walk, and striving for the one thing above all 
others he has set his heart on—getting a picture in the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. And the picture-dealer, too, tempts him 
with the notion of having an Exhibition all to himself of his blots, 
sketches, studies, and impressions, and the prospect that, by a judicious 


’ So true is this that an enterprising picture-dealer a season or two ago advertised one of 
his exhibitions as a collection of ‘ Blots, Dots, Spots,’ by. . .—Ep. J. 2. 
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course of puffing, a proportion of this work will ultimately find pur- 
chasers. 


He knows at the same time that, if he would make a worthy design 
for an illustration, the subject has to be well studied and read up; that 
his work, to be properly translated by the wood engraver, must be clearly 
laid down in black and white; that no evasions or impressions will 
suffice ; his composition must be studied and the perspective thought 
of ; a hand must have the proper complement of fingers, and a foot five 
toes—no vagueness, or the results when engraved will be appalling. 


It is this feeling that there must be no shirking of difficulties that 
constitutes the magnificent training which a serious course of drawing 
on the block offers to a young draughtsman. On the other hand, there 
is no ‘easy’ work offered to him—as if work deserving the name were 
ever easy. There are no potboilers, no short cuts to notoriety: on the 
whole, but few chances of achieving a rapid success. 


Speaking for the Graphic, I may assert that the work is well paid 
for. About 500/. a week is the amount now spent upon the illustrations 
—about double what we expended on the earlier numbers. Sixty pounds 
for a single drawing 20 in.x12 (a drawing, mark, which has to be 
finished in two or three days, or in extreme cases of pressure in one 
day) is not poor pay. There are men working for us who make three 
or four thousand a year. These are the great prizes—/es grands lots— 
and yet, in spite of these and like possibilities, we have still to look to 
France and Germany for recruits at the present time. It would seem as 
if the purely English school of draughtsmen on wood were dying out. 


In my opinion, a great deal of this defection is owing to the indif- 
ference shown by an undiscriminating public to the higher qualities of 
pure design. Let us imagine, for instance, that some artist here in 
England produces a marvellous series of drawings— illustrations, we will 
say, of a book. What happens then? Well, in nine cases out of ten a 
slight notice is taken of it. A few lines appear in the papers, mixed up 
with flattering notices of books with showy bindings that merely serve 
to hide a collection of worn-out foreign electrotypes of engravings which 
have done service over and over again in other forms; but let the same 
hand paint a picture, and provided he can hit upon a popular subject, 
a brass rail and the police are called in to keep off the crush when his. 
work is exhibited. 
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It may be argued that, in the case of illustrations, the actual touch 
of the artist is not felt, his work being reproduced by the engraver. That 
is true, no doubt; but, on the other hand, I have heard of a black and 
white original drawing by one of our most gifted artists, who can com- 
mand hundreds for his water-colour paintings, selling at a public auction 
for half-a-crown ! 








The Camp at Aldershot: Off Duty 


Now this appears to me to lead to a sullen dissatisfaction on the part 
of the true draughtsman, the man born with the instinct for ‘line, who 
might eventually become a Benvenuto Cellini, or a Bewick, if working 
after his own heart, and appreciated by an intelligent public. But no; 
taste gets degraded and vulgarised ; he sees his work weighed in the hand 
to feel the value of metal instead of his workmanship being critically 
scrutinised, and the worship of Shoddy and Veneer reigns supreme ; so 
that at last, neglecting that art for which he is best fitted, he adds one 
more to the crowd of mediocrity in painting. 


And this is not only an artistic loss and shame to us as an educated 
nation, it has a direct practical bearing on the publishing trade. When 
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I was a boy, the French publisher of high-class books employed English 
engravers on wood in London; my late brother, George H. Thomas, 
had an a¢elier in Paris with nearly twenty assistants under him. The 
work of Branston, Thompson, and W. J. Linton was well known in 
France; but mous avons changé tout cela, now it is the foreign art 
workman who directs us. At this moment I am sending to Paris and 
even to Vienna for work requiring delicate artistic supervision and 
taste. This should not be: but let me not repeat too much the 
cuckoo cry of ‘beaten by foreign competition,’ but rather dwell on the 
more congenial task of indulging ina triumphant crow. As, for example, 
we are inundated with the work of French and German colour- 
printers, cheap almanacs, copies of pictures, Christmas cards, &c., but 
they have not been able to produce the quantity or quality of a Graphic 
Christmas Number for the money, or anything approaching it, and I 
throw down the gauntlet also as to our issue weekly in black and 
white. 





A Soldiers’ Christmas Tree: ‘Here's to “Home Again.’ ’ 


I will take the case of the death of the late Emperor of Germany (a 
subject of melancholy interest to all countries), and looking at the high- 
class illustrated papers the week after the event, and we will suppose for 
my argument the quality of engravings, paper, and printing to be about 
equal (although I naturally prefer the Graphic), the following list will, I 
think, prove the British superiority :— 





Mn. 
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Number Price. 

of pages. S @ 
France, Z’Z//ustration ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 16 o 74 
Germany, J//ustrirte Zeitung . ‘ , . 24 2 0 
United States, Harper's Weekly ‘ , . 20 e s 
England, Zhe Graphic . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 48 o 6 


Leaving for the moment illustrations, and looking at the letterpress, 
it has been my good fortune (or misfortune) to pay an author 1,400/. for 
a single story to run through the pages of the Graphic alone, he still 
having the profits derived from publishing in the ordinary novel form. 
One or two facts connected with publishing may be of interest. I 
believe them to be unique. 


The Jubilee Commemoration Number, which was printed in black 
and gold, with remarkably fine engravings on wood, cost the exact sum 


of 9,750/. 


An edition of 206,000 was printed, and was sold in a few days, and 
we lost 40/. by the transaction. 


No picture ever painted to my knowledge has ever gained such 
extraordinary popularity as Millais’ ‘Cherry Ripe,’ and as numerous 
fond parents have dressed up their children at costume balls with such 
perfect imitation that they at last have convinced their friends and 
themselves that their darling sat to Sir Everett for the original picture, 
it will be well to set down in black and white its history. I had a 
children’s fancy dress ball at my own house, and my niece, with her 
artistic taste, brought her little girl, Edie Ramage, exactly as shown in 
the picture. Everyone was charmed with her winning appearance ; the 
more so when she trotted about with a little fair-haired boy of my own, 
dressed all in white as a man cook. , 


Next morning I took them both, dressed in their costumes, to 
Millais, and I recollect now the expression of the great master’s face as 
the two little dots, hand in hand, entered the door of his lofty studio. 
He was delighted, and said so, and the subject he arranged to paint was 
the little girl sitting on the stairs, and the boy offering her some fruit. 
He decided to paint the girl in first. After some days’ hard work 
Millais was so pleased with his demure little sitter, and his own render- 
ing of the subject, that he decided she should be alone, and do without 
her attendant cook—and of course he was right. 
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It was reproduced in colours remarkably well. Nothing on so large 
a scale had ever been before attempted, and the sensation was extra- 


ordinary. 


We printed 500,000 copies. Our publisher had to refund 4,000/ in 
hard cash for orders he could not execute, and defend actions at law for 
not supplying the trade with the quantity required. An amusing 
episode was a telegram (reply paid) addressed to me with the suggestive 
query, ‘Is the mother of “Cherry Ripe” a widow? Wire reply.’ And 
another, a lady calling lately at our office, and offering to sell us one 
of our own prints (that we had issued with the Christmas Number for 
Is.) for 52. 


In Paris, Le Zemps newspaper, at the conclusion of a flattering 
descriptive article, calling attention to this success, concluded by an 
appeal to their own caterers for public amusement and instruction in the 


following words :—‘ Publishers, artists, authors, be on your guard. There 
is danger (’// y a danger la). 


Whilst on this topic it may be mentioned that two artists—Luke 
Fildes and Herkomer—made drawings for the Graphic of two famous 
subjects, which they afterwards painted, and which are now the pride of 
our Modern English School. The former drew for us ‘ The Casuals’ 
waiting their turn for admission to the workhouse ; the latter, ‘ Chelsea 


Pensioners in Church.’ ? 


I have made a rough calculation of the amount expended on illustra- 
tions in Great Britain and believe it to be over half a million per annum, 
and I can but wonder there is not more teaching accessible for this 
important industry. There is a belief that the unsuccessful painter can 
adopt drawing on the block successfully—that he can take it up if all 
else fail. A perfect delusion! You might as well enter a cab-horse for 
a steeplechase ! 


The schools of the Royal Academy, and those under the Department 
of Science and Art, are doing good service in teaching the student to 
take pains ; but I believe that endless stippling of chalk drawings, after 
a time, deadens and benumbs the faculties, and in the end prevents a 
man seizing and retaining in his memory moving objects or fleeting 


' The first of these is here reproduced at the beginning of the article entitled ‘ The 
Philosophy of Marriage’; the second forms the frontispiece to the present number.—Eb. U. 2. 
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effects. But it is not my intention to lecture professional authorities on 
art or technical education ; it would be great presumption on my part ; 
but I will rather adopt the wholesome saying, ‘If you want a thing 
done, do it yourself” and I have lately proposed to establish a Graphic 
school of artists in black and white, where the students will be trained 
by the best masters of the art. This plan is now in course of being 
carried out. Some years ago I commenced a school of wood engraving, 
and, in spite of the rapid improvement in various mechanical processes, 
the young engravers therein trained are actively and profitably em- 
ployed, and, in fact, it would have been impossible without their valued 
assistance to have produced some of the most difficult specimens of 
engraving lately issued. 


And if there be any moral to be deduced from these rough notes 
on the making of a great modern journal, I think I can hardly put it into 


briefer form than did Mr. Carlyle when he told us of the ‘latest gospel 
in this world, which is, know thy work and do it.’ 


W. L. THOMAS. 
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Some *Graphic Wertists 


N conclusion of the story of the Grapfhic’s founding, a few words 
] may fitly be said here of the artists whose early work brought the 
journal its first success, and who have since achieved, as painters, a 
greater renown than is given in England to wood-draughtsmen and 
workers in black and white. Specimens of some of the most interesting 
of these drawings accompany Mr. Thomas’s article, and are interspersed 
throughout the present number. Indeed, for the sake of rendering this 
story of honourable and successful commercial and artistic enterprise as 
complete as possible, there are in the present number no other illustra- 
tions than those selected from the Graphic pages ; and I may perhaps be 
excused for stating that considerable care has been taken to make these 
reproductions as satisfactory as they can be on so small a scale, fresh 
blocks having been in every case executed from early proofs of the 
engravings themselves.! 


To two of these designs a very peculiar interest attaches, since they 
were the first examples of ideas subsequently wrought out by the artists 
into famous pictures: the ‘ Houseless and Hungry,’ by Mr. Luke Fildes, 
becoming celebrated under the title of ‘ The Casuals,’ and our frontispiece, 
the ‘ Sunday at Chelsea Hospital, gaining a more lasting if not a more 
instant popularity as ‘The Last Muster,’ It was of this latter picture that 
Mr. Ruskin spoke as a most notable, true, and pathetic study, and 


! Since most of the original drawings for these designs were executed on the wood-t lock 
itself, and consequently destroyed in the cutting, the plan adopted was the best that was 
possible under the circumstances. 
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subsequently it received the ‘ Médaille d’Honneur’ at the French Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1879. Now, without repeating what would now 
be but stale news as to the power and pathos of these pictures, is it not 
worthy of observation, in the light of the subsequent careers of their 
artists, that both are concerned with simple everyday scenes of London 
life, in which the interest is not that of the picturesque, the extravagant, 
or the bizarre, but rather in the refined and subtle expression of an 
ordinary experience—of a truth which, mutatis mutandis, would be as 
forcible in any age of the world as on the day that it was here set down ? 


These pictures form a curious contrast so far as their subjects are 
concerned : in the one, the still church, lighted warmly by the afternoon 
sun ; the benches of old grey soldiers ; the atmosphere of dignity, peace, 
and faithful, performed service; and, in the other, the windy street, 
the driving wind, the huddled group of outcasts waiting for the work- 
house shelter, the prevailing impression of sullen endurance, misery, and 
failure. Nearly eighteen years have passed since these designs were made, 
and the artists who wrought them now belong to the Royal Academy, 
and no longer draw on wood for the weekly papers ; and both are skilful 
painters, and no doubt still do their work honestly and conscientiously 
to the utmost of their power. But, with all their success, they have 
produced no pictures which have come so keenly home to us as these 
early drawings. Why is this so? Why should we not find a rarer beauty 
in Mr. Luke Fildes’s big Venetian fruit-sellers and lace-makers than in 
these dirty, rain- and mud-bespattered tramps, clad in no picturesque 
manner, their unloveliness softened no whit for artistic purposes? 
The answer is not far to seek, for the folk who look at pictures do not 
leave their manhood and their womanhood in the great Academy hall, 
where the sulky attendants take our umbrellas, but carry it up the broad 
staircase, and into the gallery itself, and cannot even wholly forget it 
when they look at the pictures. A work of art is not one from which 
humanity is excluded, but one that sees the affairs of men with some 
added touch of meaning and beauty, yet truly withal ; and no amount 
of picturesque grouping of scarlet, orange, and azure robes, no dishevel- 
ment of hair and stocking, no marble doorways smothered in fruit and 
flowers, no bright waters and sunlight of Venice interest us half as much 
as the people and scenes which we see every day, if only the artist will 
show us that everyday sight with added meaning of sympathy, or subtler 
perception of beauty. 


Of the harder side of London’s city life George Pinwell had seen 
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much, and learnt sympathy with its sorrows by the dear lesson of 
personal experience. I remember Dalziel telling: me some time ago 
that when he first met this artist he was.a boy at a butter-shop in (I 
think) the Islington Road, and used to stand outside his master’s door 
shouting ‘buy, buy,’ on Saturday nights, whilst the naphtha lamps on the 
costers’ barrows flared smokily brilliant by the roadway, and between 
them and him poured the noisy eager crowd of marketers. Somehow 
or other he saved enough to go to Paris’s night studio, where he met 
Walker, and from thence to drawing for the cheaper illustrated magazines, 
and so up the long road of art. He never, it seems to me, quite forgot 
' the city highway and its folk, and it is strange to notice in his villagers 
and rustics some of the hard, anxious, strained expression which we see 
so surely on the faces of the London poor. Even in his most ideal 
pictures these traces of his early experience are to be found ; the ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ itself has more than a superficial resemblance to the crowded 
street ; the people are but East-enders slightly disguised. In the picture 
given on the opposite page is to be found a vivid instance of this: 
sympathy, and this drawing which Pinwell calls ‘The Sisters’ tells its 
own sad, commonplace story with such directness and truth of emphasis, 
such absolute freedom from partisan judgment, such forgetfulness of 
artistic conventionality as to be entirely admirable. A seamstress in a 


poor and dingy room is pausing in her work to smell the flower which: 


is all she will see and know of the springtime, whilst her sister takes 
down her shaw! from the wall ere carrying home her work.. What an 
‘ oft-repeated, ‘little-heeded tale’! but one which the artist has told ‘so 
as to carry a whole world of meaning, and even so as to unconsciously 
preach a little homily on the subject of compensation. We realise how 
slight a pleasure may avail to render a hard life tolerable ; we see the 
touch of poetry with which the flower has brightened the dull room ; 
we wonder what pleasant fancies have not twined themselves round its 
green leaves as the seamstress sat hour after hour over her task ; till at 
last sight was no longer sufficient for her, and the girl must needs rise 
hastily to inhale its scent. A story this which means more to English- 
men than the brilliancies of Venetian toilets, and’ is worth more to art, 
because its motive is to be found in the passion and experience ‘of life’s 


toil and sorrow. 


I have dwelt upon this point perhaps unduly, but it was because the 
Graphic had draughtsmen in these early days who felt the world in this 
true way, who sought for motives of real significance and truth instead of 
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futilities and phantasies, that the paper met with its great and deserved 
success. There was a crowd just then of young and clever artists, one 
of those flushes of genius which occur now and again, and the new 
journal was no doubt fortunate in enlisting their services; but the key- 
note of the success was in the spirit in which the designs were conceived, 
and this may perhaps be called the unconscious pre-Raphaelitism of 
all the contributors. Nothing is more striking in modern English art, 


and nothing has been less adequately considered and explained, than 
the influence which the pre-Raphaelite movement had, not upon its 
members only, but upon all the younger artists who were nominally 


opposed to it.! 


The principle of getting rid of convention, which, briefly put, is the 
beginning and end of the pre-Raphaelite creed, is exemplified in nearly 
every illustration in this number, and these illustrations are fairly repre- 


sentative of the spirit of the paper. We see it plainly in Herkomer’s 
‘Pensioners’ and in his splendid and unaffected design of the wood-carving 
studio in the Bavarian Alps, and in the tramps of Mr. Fildes ; we trace it 
covered up a little with well-cut clothes and social prejudice in Mr. Du 


Maurier’s conception of ‘ The Rival Grandmas and Grandpas’; it is the 
leading motive in Sir James Linton’s ‘ Price of Victory’ and Mr. Pinwell’s 
‘ Sisters, of which we have been speaking ; and again and again, in 
Green and Macbeth, in Gregory and Houghton, in Small and Henry 


Woods, the same feeling, principle, object (call it what you will) appears 
—the principle of seeking for the fact, of giving it plainly when found, 


and of leaving the rest to the artistic power of the worker and the 
sympathy of the spectator. 


Of all these designs the one which I like the best as a picture, 
which seems to me to strike the truest note of pathos, and to 
do so with the most true artistic dignity and power, is the ‘Price 
of Victory’ by J. D. Linton,? reproduced opposite page 80. I am 
the more anxious to express my opinion of the dramatic force 
and pathetic interest of this work as the painter in question is fre- 
quently said by critics who forget his earlier drawings to be in- 
capable of giving genuine human interest to his compositions. If 
we consider that this was a drawing executed on wood for the 
ephemeral purpose of journalistic illustration, we shall, I think, be more 


' A clever artist friend used to speak of this influence as the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite Measles ’ and 
say ‘ We’ve all had it some time or another.’ 
? Subsequently knighted as President of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
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likely to give due honour to the thoroughness of its conception and the 
care with which that conception has been carried out. The study of 
expression alone in the elder woman’s face would take this design out 
of any ordinary category ; but, considering the composition as a whole, it 
deserves the praise due to an admirable picture, in which a well-chosen 
subject has been so treated as to need no explanation: of its meaning, 
and to be at once original, pathetic, interesting, and beautiful. 


Perhaps ot all this group of Graphic artists the one who had the 
most original genius was Boyd Houghton, a man who died in his early 
prime, after having been several times seriously near to madness. One 
series of drawings he did, entitled ‘Graphic America,’ was probably the 
best pictorial record of a visit to a strange country which ever appeared 
in a newspaper, and the designs displayed not only extraordinary 
force of characterisation and dramatic ability, but a strange, half-sad, 
half-satiric habit of mind, for which I know no parallel in art. I 
remember one interior especially, in the series devoted to the ‘ Shakers,” 
with the Shaker family going to prayers, which for quaintness and 
vividness of impression could scarcely have been surpassed, and an 
early picture of the series showing the steerage passengers’ berths by 
night, had all the conception of a design by Doré, with far more truth 
and artistic reticence than was to be found in the great French illus- 
trator’s drawings. Houghton’s work, however, for technical reasons, 
which it is unnecessary to dwell on here, lost greatly in wood-cutting, and 
it was perhaps the case that the large number of the American designs 
caused some of them to be executed somewhat coarsely, as in the ex- 
ample here given on the opposite page ; but, this defect notwithstanding, 
this picture of ‘Shaker Evans at Home’ gives a fair idea of the artist 
in his more sober moments, and is wholly satisfactory in its grip of the 
character of the scene, and in its mastery of expression. The drawings 
by Houghton best known to the general public were those he executed 
(if I remember aright, subsequently to these of ‘Graphic America’) for 
his edition of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ published, I think, by Cassell, and 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. And some of the most important 
of these he carried out in water-colour shortly before his death. 


One of the pleasantest artistic memories of my youth was the bring- 
ing down one night from the City by my father of a great red-morocco- 
covered volume which proved to be full of pen-and-ink caricatures of 
Oxford dons, the designs half covered with satirical allusions in Latin 
and Greek, the work of Mr. Sydney Hall before he had exchanged the 
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university for the studio. Extraordinarily clever were, or seemed then 
to be, these drawings, and cleverness has been the dominant note of Mr. 
Sydney Hall’s work ever since. But to the present writer something of 
the amateur has always remained perceptible in his technique, and there 
is, despite the ability, a hardness and lack of sympathy in his handiwork. 
The last picture I saw by him was of the Prince of Wales deer-shoot- 
ing in Sweden with the usual select party of friends, and it seemed that 
it was a subject of this kind for which the artist’s inspiration was most 
suitable. There was the Prince, and there the friends, and there the deer 
swimming a little lake, and there the pine trees, &c., &c. ; in fact, the whole 
was just such a record as a special correspondent ought to make, but it 
was not a picture, and in that lay at once its merit as journalism and its 
condemnation as art. Let Mr. Hall, however, give another, and a 
sympathetic, man ‘ideas to have worked out, and his capacity shows 
itself clearly, and some of the best work in the Graphic in illustration 
of the war between France and Germany in 1870-1 was done by 
Mr. E. J. Gregory from sketches by Mr. Sydney Hall, as, for example, 
the two soldiers sitting on the piano in the snow, entitled ‘ Waiting 
for the Sortie,’ and the large plate of the ‘ Theatre of War’ at Beaugency. 


Mr. Macbeth and Mr. Gregory, both of whom drew at this time for 
the journal in question, are frequently spoken of together, perhaps 
because they were elected at the same time somewhat unexpectedly to 
the Royal Academy, and have since done but little important oil- 
painting.’ Both are artists of exceptional and original ability—the former 
with a keen sense of the more massive forms of feminine beauty and with 
considerable power of painting outdoor light—the latter a strong colourist, 
an excellent draughtsman, and one of the most technically dexterous 
painters living, Two of the smaller illustrations to Mr. Thomas’s article 
(‘The End of the Commune’ and the ‘Off Duty’) give a good idea 
of Mr. Macbeth’s solid, somewhat heavy-handed, style; but the best 
example is the one reproduced on page 102, entitled ‘Left Behind.’ 
Drawings of this kind may be truly said to mark an era in journalistic 
art: they are practically completely thought- and wrought-out pictures, 
the mere fact of their having been done on wood blocks and for 
temporary purposes notwithstanding. 


C. Green and William Small are two artists who have had scanty 


' Mr. Macbeth has, it is greatly to be regretted, nearly given up original work, and of 
late years devoted himself almost entirely to etching, in which he is now probably the most 
skilful English artist living. 
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Left Behind. 


justice done them by the public; and, although they are well known 
and most capable men, their pictures, as contrasted with their work 
in black and white, are comparatively unknown. In the case of 
Mr. Small (an example of whose art is given facing p. 71) there is 
perhaps some little justification for this, as long practice in drawing for 
the engraver leads him frequently to such sharp coarse contrasts of 
light as can be seized by the woodcutter most effectively. But 
Mr. Green’s water-colour painting is of most quiet admirable quality, 
rich both in technical skill of hand, and knowledge of composition, and 
most abundant in imaginative and humorous qualities. His illustra- 
tions to Dickens, of which he has produced a great number, are models 
of what illustrative work should be, close to the incidents and true to 
the characters of the story, vivid in the seizing of episode, and showing 
great capacity of varied groupings, and the delineation of action and 
expression. The example we give here on the previous page shows what 
this artist could do with an ordinary street scene ; and though the work, 
to my thinking, misses that finer strain of imaginative feeling which is 
to be found in Pinwell’s ‘Sisters,’ yet it is very far from being an 
unpoetical or ordinary conception. 


The real change which the Graphic artists effected in illustrated 
journalism lay in this fact, that they introduced the idea of making 
their weekly records into pictures, not by the old conventional methods, 
but by treating their subjects truly according to natural fact. 
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A Good Samaritan. Hanry Woops, A.R.A. 


How far this was due to the editor’s ability, how far to his chance of 
striking a rich vein of artistic genius in his contributors, one need not 
now inquire: probably the praise must be shared between artists and 
editor. It may at least be confidently said that few more shrewd and 
painstaking managers than Mr. William Thomas have started English 
journals ; and certainly a paper which could boast of having upon its 
staff at the same time artists such as Walker, Pinwell, Herkomer, 
Fildes, Macbeth, Gregory, Houghton, Woods, Sydney Hall, Small, 
Linton, Charles Green, &c., was well equipped as far as its artistic 
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quality was concerned. But all of these would, I think, have failed to 
produce the great success attained had the designs been constructed on 
the old conventional lines. The secret of the life, the vitality, of the 
journal lay in the fresh point of view which, as it seemed almost 
unanimously, the draughtsmen agreed to take. And so at the time 
when it seemed most discredited in the schools and the Academy, when 
it was most reviled by the press and ridiculed by the public, did the old 
enemy of tradition, which we call here by its convenient nickname of 
pre-Raphaelitism, raise its head once more in a new shape, and, passing 
through a brief convalescence in the pages of the Graphic, make ready to 
storm the sacred portals of the Academy itself. 


For, at the present time, the chief men we have mentioned (save the 
few whom death has taken) are reposing contentedly on the sofas of 
Burlington House. Herkomer, Gregory, Fildes, Macbeth, and Woods 
are all either Associates or Academicians, and have purged themselves 
of their P.R. tendencies once and for all. But it was to their training 
in such work as that of which these illustrations are examples, that 
these painters owed their fame, and I cannot help thinking that the 
best art which they have given us is, not that which they produce 
to-day for two or three thousand guineas, but those early designs which 
they laboured wearily out upon the wood-blocks, for a sum that would 
not now pay for the frame of their smallest picture. They are great 
painters now in popular estimation, and are good artists still, giving 
us all pleasure year after year by their skill and labour, but the true 
bright flower of youth and earnestness seems to have faded from the 
tree ; the impulses of sympathy, and strenuousness of conception, are’ no 
longer with them, and have left only a technical accomplishment which 
is too frequently aimless in its motive and unsatisfactory in its result. 


HARRY QUILTER. 
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(Nummer z BorsBhip 


N actor is one who repeats a portion of a story invented by 
A another. You can teach a child to act, but you can teach no 
child to paint pictures, to model statues, or to write prose, poetry, or 
music ; acting is therefore the lowest of the arts, if it is an art at all, 
and makes slender demands on the intelligence of the individual exer- 
cising it ; but this age, being one mainly concerned with facile amuse- 
ment and parade, reverences the actor above all other beings, and has by 
some prodigy, that cannot be explained by us, succeeded, or almost 
succeeded, in abstracting him from the playwright, upon whom he should 
feed in the manner of a parasite, and endowing him with a separate 
existence —of necessity ephemeral, but which by dint of gaudy upholstery 
and various millinery has been prolonged beyond due limits and still 
continues. We of the nineteenth century have witnessed this, and 
stranger and more wonderful things even we have witnessed, and we 
bear testimony to them. For according to ancient books and traditions, 
the actor and actress of past times—those times when Shakespeare and 
Jonson lived—may be compared with a careless lad and wench who, 
having tired of the ties of home and ways of respectability, threw off 
all galling restraint and roved, after their own hearts’ fashion, on the 
outskirts of society, telling poetry to the joyous who like them cared 
little for beads, ashes, and repentance. Such manner of dramatic 
life found favour to the close of the last century, and did not fall into 
complete desuetude until about twenty years ago. Then a great and 
drastic change came ; the mummer grew ashamed of his hose and longed 
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for a silk hat, a villa, and above all a visit from the parson. Nothing 
more touching than the shame which suddenly came upon mummers, male 
and female ; and now, in full fig, that is to say in a villa, in a silk hat, 
and with the cards of the parson and his wife in their hands, they lay 
claim to our sympathies and demand our household affections, Their 
women assure us that they are excellent mothers and have not known 
the joys of lovers; the men invite us to their club, and speak of 
aristocratic connections. So the mummer has changed his garb and 
name ; he is now the actor, and wears a silk hat. Can the leopard 
change his spots or the Ethiopian his skin? The modern mummer sits 
on the lawn outside his villa in St. John’s Wood; his boys play 
beneath the leafage ; his wife, a portly lady on the verge of forty- 
five and society, tells you of the many acts of Christian charity 
she is performing and of the luncheon parties to which she has been 
asked. His house is full of letters from eminent people, cuttings 
from newspapers, and portraits of himself and his wife, for as he was 
civilised (up or down, which is it ?), his vanity has grown as weed never 
grew before: it overtops all things human, and puts forth religious 


blossom. 


Genius and respectability for the actor, genius and virtue for the 
actress, is the cry from the modern stage. Grant us this and we'll be 
still. He who has met the young actress in a Bayswater drawing-room 
has heard her say, ‘Why shouldn’t a girl be virtuous on the stage as 
well as elsewhere... and a great deal more so too?’ And the young 
lady’s aphorism finds echo in the newspapers. It would be profitless, it 
would be vain, to seek for the John and Paul of the new gospel. So 
numerous are they that their individualities have been lost, and suffice 
it for the purpose of this article to say, its apostles are everywhere. 
The Word is preached, miracles are recorded, and in that Jordan, the 
Roman Church, the black are made white, and turned bleating into 
society’s fold. Every day the strength of the movement calls new 
preachers into existence, and we must needs seek sermons in skirts and 
prayer in the wings. Five years have not passed since we heard for the 
first time that a favourite actress nursed her children, read prayers, and 
gave tea and tracts to naughty chorus girls. A favourite American 
actress has improved upon the English woman’s initiative, inasmuch as 
the details concerning her private life which are offered for our delecta- 
tion are of a more refined nature. When the first rumour of her 
refusal of the Duke’s hand had been adequately. contradicted, we were 
informed that she went to church every Sunday, and lived a holy and 
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retired life with her mother, and latterly it has transpired that she will 
never marry: virtue is not enough for this young lady, she must have the 
sacredness of the vestal ; and so a corner-stone of the convent has been 
added to the Church of the Drama. And as a Lyceum tragedy is bur- 
lesqued at the Gaiety, so did danseuses and others burlesque the moral 
tone that came from Wellington Street, and we have had to listen to per- 
sistent asseverations of virtue from notorious ‘ professional’ ladies who 
accept presents of jewellery and sup with the young dogs of the town. 
The trade in stage virtue waxes fast and furious, so much so that it seems 
not unlikely that signs of it will soon be put over theatrical doors, 

I will presently consider what the probabilities are in this respect ; 
in the meantime let me point out the absurdities and inconvenience 


which result from this social deification of ‘her Majesty’s servants ’— 
this attempt to fuse the theatre and the drawing-room. 


Mummers interrupt our path in life—their virtue, their beauty, their 
successes, their books—for lately they have taken to writing books ; books 
about what ? about themselves. There is but one subject of interest to 
the mummer, and, like his clothes, his talk, and his virtue, his books 
excite the curiosity of the public. We have had five editions of the 
Bancroft Memoirs—two bulky volumes of five hundred pageseach. Mr. 
Toole’s Memoirs are promised, Mr. Grossmith’s' have appeared and 
Mr. Corney Grain’s are announced ; and the daily press, letting pass the 
rarest prose and verse without a word (I believe no notice appeared of 
Mr. Pater’s ‘Imaginary Portraits’ in the Telegraph, Standard,or Chronicle), 
eagerly gives up dozens of columns to praise and quotation of the 
stupid anecdotes that anyone who has held or played in a theatre chooses 
to write out. And when not engaged in compiling the stories of their 
virtuous and successful lives from theatrical journals and provincial 
notices, the mummers discuss their social grievances in the evening 
papers. What is the social status of the actor? is argued as pas- 
sionately as a frontier question of European importance. Mr. 
Grossmith writes to the duke, before he consents to accept ten 
pounds to sing a couple of songs, to ask if he will be received as a 
guest or what? .. . Or was it that the duke wrote to Mr. Grossmith 
and asked how he would like to be received? Be this as it may, some- 
thing went wrong, and Mr. Grossmith declares that he scored over the 
duke by taking a countess down to supper. Neither doctors, lawyers, 
nor dentists stipulate how they are to be received when they attend. 


' A Society Clown, by George Grossmith, 
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And it will seem to many that when a gentleman accepts a fee for 
singing in a drawing-room he would prove his blue blood better by 
declining to consider himself in the light of an ordinary guest than by 
afterwards discussing his claim to be received on an equal footing with 
those whose presence was not paid for. It would also be well if on 
retiring from the stage and entering society actresses would refrain a 
little, not criticise too severely the morals of the ladies around them, 
and not wonder in stage whispers why Mrs. So-and-So is received. 


I know how easily the present may be depreciated by comparing it 
with a past which time has hallowed and the imagination must needs 
idealise, knowing it only in its noblest aspects ; but facile, common, and 
unjust as the expedient generally is, it seems to me impossible to con- 
sider the state of our drawing-rooms without glancing at those that 
preceded them. I will attempt no description of an eighteenth-century 
salon—a mention of Mr. Orchardson’s picture will bring my reader’s 
thoughts to the desired point. Such representation of the eighteenth 
century, even when we have exaggerated what time has taken of 
ugliness, and allowed for what the imagination lends of beauty, must be 
admitted as proof that our manners have declined out of all reckoning. 
We should have looked in vain for mummers in the salon of Madame 
Récamier, and it is to the honour of ladies of old time that we do not 
find them ostentatiously love-making with inferiors. Love then spread 
his wings in court phrase and political intrigue ; now he is a vulgar parrot 
that speaks by rote and screams before the foot-lights. He who thinks 
society has lost nothing of dignity and elegance must call to mind Mr. 
Orchardson’s picture as he walks into a London drawing-room. Here 
is a specimen of a modern sa/on ina fashionable house wherein the mum- 
mer has gained a footing. Look with me at the company. First here are 
some young Jews whose long locks do not conceal their Whitechapel 
origin. One is at the piano. The eyes of many middle-aged ladies are 
fixed on him ; he ogles them in turn ; on his especial patrons he lets a 
single glance fall ; he strikes a chord with his right hand ; he lets his left 
drop by his side and utters the last note. The song is done, the middle- 
aged ladies remove their eyes and sigh with admiration. His place is 
taken by a girl of wild and unsettled look. Her dress is loud, her hair is 
perhaps touched with dye; she plays and sings, acts and recites, and is 
said to make a great deal of money. She is always engaged to a young 
mummer, and she is now playing the accompaniment for her future 
husband. Like the others, he is exceedingly lovely, and everywhere 
you hear of his loveliness. When he gives a concert the hall is filled 
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with women mute with delight or talking incoherently. Will anyone 
assert that this is not true, and, being true, that it is not decadence? 
The individual standing in the doorway left the army some years 
ago ; there is still a look of the officer in his mild face—a face made 
mild by long association with folly, vanity, and caprice. As usual, 
he is waiting for his wife; as usual, she stands at a little distance, 
in the middle of the room, talking of herself. She explains that she 
is a popular favourite, and how, in the event of not getting an engage- 
ment, she will give another matinée. How much money has the 
poor man spent on matinées, on tours, on seasons at the Opéra Comique, 
the Globe, the Olympic, the Strand? There are always people in his 
house, principally dramatic authors—unkempt dramatic authors from 
the Strand ; erudite and melancholy dramatic authors from Oxford ; 
foolish and foppish dramatic authors from Mayfair. They read plays 
after breakfast, after lunch, and after dinner, and the readings are only 
interrupted by fashionable men who come from the clubs and make up 
parties to go to the theatre. The poor husband sits on the stairs with 
his only child on his knees ; the child says, ‘ When will mother come home, 
father?’ The elderly man who sits talking to an old lady was stricken 
in early life with a hatred of dressing for dinner and afternoon calls, 
and to escape from what he hated he lived with an actress. His social 
experiment succeeded for a time, but as society became disorganised the 
lady succeeded in scrambling through some unguarded loopholes, and 
when she married her protector she determined to make up for lost time. 
No more loose jackets ; no more smoking in the drawing-room ; no more 
Bohemian friends, but society pure and simple ; and the little man has 
now to take in double doses that which he hated—afternoon calls and 
formal conversation. He is not only obliged to dress every day for 
dinner, but he has to give entertainments in the open air—they give him 
violent colds ; afternoon calls interfere with politics, but every day you 
can see him crumpled up in his wife’s vast carriage. The horses step 
out, her bosom stretches forth, and away they go to leave cards. Deluded 
little politician! Had he married a lady he would have escaped with 
half his present visiting, and might have been allowed to dispense 
occasionally with evening dress, 


In the salons of the eighteenth century love was interwoven between 
literature and politics. Now our love passages twine round a criticism 
of acting—how So-and-So used to play the part walking up the stage with 
his hands in his pockets, whereas So-and-So used to play the part walk- 
ing down the stage with his hands behind his back. ‘I want you,’ says 
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the actor to his lady, ‘to come to the theatre to-night, for I have invented 
a new bit of “business”: while So-and-So is singing his sentimental song I 
pretend to have lost my tobacco-pouch, and so that the public shan’t get 
tired of it I intend to vary the “business” next week by pretending that I 
have got a pebble in my shoe.’ Over such points the season goes mad, 
falls prostrate and licks the dust. Every prostration has been performed, 
every servile contortion has been made; and these changed creatures, 
with hymn-books in their hands and their pinchbeck virtue oozing 
through their speech, come up every staircase shaking the dust of their 
past careers from their garments. 


For the last ten years the actor has not only demanded acclamation 
for what he does, but he has striven to obtain, and has succeeded in 
obtaining, praise for what he is, thus emulating all priests and sacred 
apes. He demands more than they: by. right of his office he claims 
intelligence as his inalienable right. Even priests and sacred apes have 
refrained from this last audacity. When I say the actor claims intelli- 
gence, even genius, by right of his office, I do not mean that the claim 
has ever been put into writing—in the form of a deposition read before 
the Lord Mayor, who will listen to depositions on all subjects—but 
by his attitude of late years the actor has not only made, but has 
maintained, his right to genius. Not only all he asked has been 
conceded, but he has been encouraged to come again and ask for more. 


He has meanwhile maintained his claim, a claim conceded to him 
in the old ‘Rogue and Vagabond’ days, to an immunity from all the 
ordinary courtesies, restraints, and obligations of mere dull, respectable 
humanity. As rarely as of old does he answer a letter, pay a visit, 
keep an appointment, or tell the truth. Advertisement, like the poor, 
is ever with him. He parades upon the river amid our wives and 
daughters his beauty, his mistresses, his vulgarity, himself ; and where 
once the cool water fell softly in the dark shadow of the lock or noisily 
amidst the timbers of the weir, we must now listen to the latest 
‘chestnuts’ from the Avenue Theatre, or have our ears sullied by the 
scabreux jocosities of the op¢ra bouffe. 


I pass without comment the banquets that have been given to 
him on leaving for America, of the inordinate use made of the tele- 
graph-wire in proclaiming his victories; it would hardly be to the point 
to speak of the reporters who go to his ship when the anchor-chain 
has run out, write of his health and his impressions in endless 
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columns, and style him ‘great chief.’ Let all this be waived. So 
many have been treated so, that such consideration and recognition is 
valued little by them. So Mr. Wyndham must have thought when he 
planned his continental tour. ‘America, what is it? At best a land of 
dollars. I will go where there are Emperors—to Russia and Germany.’ 


Our contention is a threefold one: first, that acting is the lowest of 
the arts, if it be an art at all ; secondly, that the public has almost ceased 
to discriminate between bad and good acting, and will readily grant its 
suffrage and applause to anyone who has been. abundantly advertised, 
and can enforce his or her claim either by beauty or rank ; thirdly, that 
the actor is applauded not for what he does, but for what he is—that of 
late years the actor has been lifted out of his place, and, in common 
with all things when out of their places, he is ridiculous and blocks the 
way. A plain account of Mr.Wyndham’s continental tour will fully 
prove these three indictments. Mr. Wyndham is an actor who has played 
very well indeed in numberless adaptations of French farces, and his plea 
for seeking the suffrages of Emperors is that he was at school in Ger- 
many, and knows French as an educated Englishman knows it. Miss 
Mary Moore (the ‘leading lady’ at the Criterion Theatre) tells the story 
of her qualifications for the tour in question in the Evening News of 
March 24 ; and it is worthy of repetition here, if only to show the slight 
preparation and training which are now necessary to gain a footing on 
the ‘ boards.’ 


‘Well, I began my stage career at Bradford, in Yorkshire, in the first touring 
company of “The Candidate,” sent out by Mr. Wyndham. I went out as under- 
study of Miss Eveson in the leading part of “Lady Dorothy.” At Bradford Miss 
Eveson was taken ill, and I had to go on at very short notice. I need not tell 
you how dreadfully nervous I was. It was a very severe trial, but I managed to 
get through it. /¢ was actually my first appearance on any stage. I had no pre- 
vious experience, even as an amateur.’ 


The italics are mine; I would ask those who think I have unjustly 
depreciated the art of acting in relation to the other arts, to think if they 
can of a man painting a picture without ‘ previous experience,’ or model- 
ling a statue, or composing a sonata, or even playing a piano. 


‘When Miss Eveson returned to London I continued with “The Candidate ” 
company, playing the leading part all through the tour. .. . My first appearance 
in London was at the Criterion Theatre, in October 1885... . One day I received 
a cablegram from Mr. Wyndham, asking me whether I would play “ Ada Ingot ” 
in German at Berlin in October. It was a startling proposal, for we were 
already in the latter part of August, and I had never kept up my familiarity with 
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the German language since my school-days. But I made up my mind to do it if 
it were at all possible. . . . 7x order to get as much practice as possible in the foreign 
tongue in which I had somewhat rashly undertaken to play, I took my passage in 
the North German Lloyd steamer “ Saal.”’ 


The touching simplicity of this confession deserves italics. A new 
amateur goes to Germany and Russia to play in German and French, 
neither of which she is more than superficially acquainted with. 


Only those who have lived ten years abroad and speak a foreign 
language with fluency and conversational correctness, and therefore know 
how skin-deep their knowledge of the language is, may appreciate at its 
full value the exquisite absurdities that this very English couple must 
have been guilty of. The newspapers told us that they were applauded 
and received floral tributes, but so would a band of Hottentots who 
came to Europe to flourish clubs; and no doubt Mr. Wyndham and 
Miss Mary Moore will be applauded and will receive floral tributes 
if they go to Paris and play there in Russian; and I would advise 
them to do this, for Russia is all the fashion in Paris. The Parisians 
will nod their heads and say, Que cest charmant ... quelle jolie langue... 
harmonieuse, &c. But to return to their German tour. Telegrams 
came from Berlin, Frankfort, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, announcing 
Mr. Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore’s triumphant success. Evidently 
the passage in the North German steamer bore fruit, and I can imagine 
them preparing their French by engaging ticket-collectors in discussion. 
When they returned home there was more banqueting and more floral 
tributes, and for a big bomb the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in- 
vited to supper on the stage of the Criterion Theatre and he made a 
speech. I regret that I cannot lay hands on a verbatim report, but, in 
default, I give some lines of a description of it which appeared in the 
Era :— 

Mr. Charles Wyndham will need all his natural modesty to prevent his becom- 
ing intoxicated by his recent achievements. It was much to carry the flag of the 
British drama to Berlin ; it was more to win the admiration of Russian royalty ; 
but to get Mr. Goschen to bear eloquent tribute to the actor’s merits was, indeed, 
something remarkable. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is, as everybody knows, 
the embodiment of the practical. Stern, shrewd common-sense has always been 
his most striking characteristic. To find him the sympathetic and admiring 
laudator of the buoyant and volatile actor-manager who has recently returned to 
the Criterion Theatre with all his blushing honours thick upon him is, indeed, as 
Mr. Coborn would say, ‘a surprise.’ Mr. Wyndham has, indeed, been curiously 
fortunate in his connection with political magnates. It was at the Criterion 


Theatre, it will be remembered, that Mr. Gladstone sat on the very evening when 
the fall of Khartoum was announced. Much political capital was made out of 
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the circumstance ; and both parties had reason to be grateful to ‘The Candidate’ 
on this occasion. The Liberals must have been thankful for the much-needed 
relaxation afforded to their sorely harassed chief, whilst the Conservatives did not 
fail to make a vast amount of political capital out of the coincidence, comparing 
the ‘grand old man’ to Nero fiddling whilst Rome was in flames, with other 
pleasant parallels of a similar nature. And now a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
holds forth in polished terms at a banquet on the very Criterion stage, and sings 
the praises of the British drama of the day. Mr. Goschen’s knowledge of German 
theatrical taste enabled him confidently to pay a tribute to the reality of Mr. 
Wyndham’s success. After a pun that Mr. Toole might have envied about 
‘Garrick on the Spree,’ Mr. Goschen went on to say that a new form of British 
competition was being carried into the heart of the German Empire. It was said, 
remarked Mr. Goschen, that the Germans were pushing us hard in many direc- 
tions ; they were said to be depriving us of a portion of our trade ; they were said 
to be our most formidable rivals in all quarters of the globe ; but though German 
men-o’-war might plant the German flag in the Navigator Islands, Mr. Wyndham 
had planted the Union Jack of Old England on the Court Theatre of Berlin. 
People had talked about the Pendjeh incident ; but what was such an incident 
compared with the incident of ‘ David Garrick’ acted on a Moscow stage ? ‘The 
Germans,’ continued the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘have long admired, with 
proper reverence, the splendid works of our great dramatists ; but till lately they 
scorned the efforts of those who endeavoured to render them on the stage.’ 


C'est gigantesque, as Flaubert used to say when some more than 
natural enormity of the dourgeoiste was brought under his notice. But 
we will not draw attention to any particular sentence, either by italicisa- 
tion or comment ; each is a flawless gem of the rarest human stupidity, 
and the whole forms the most perfect and complete diadem of nineteenth- 
century sottishness that we can call to mind. ‘Tout est la, rien ne 
manque.’ . 


It would seem therefore that our contention, namely, that our 
century delights more in parade and gross satisfactions than the centu- 
ries that immediately preceded it, and therefore accords worship to the 
mummer, less for what he does than by right of his mummer-head, is 
not a light paradox founded on fancy, but a solid truth resting on a 
substantial basis of fact. 


Cruelty was the vice of the ancient, vanity is that of the modern world. 
Vanity is the last disease. To-day we all seek admiration—that is to 
say, admiration in its original sense of wonderment. It matters not at 
all to us if we obtain approbation—instinctively we eschew it, fearing 
all that might tend to diminish the sentiment of wonder which we 
eagerly strive to create. The stage therefore catches the great part of 


the attention of modern society. Painting, music, and poetry demand 
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special talents—ability is required to compose even a bad opera, a bad epic, 
a bad picture—but anyone can play Juliet and Hamlet badly ; besides, 
to compose even bad operas, epics, and pictures, solitude and long con- 
centration of thought are needed, and with solitude and long concentra- 
tion of thought the young ladies and young men of to-day will have 
nothing to do. Desiring parade and wonderment, they turn their eyes 
to the stage. Our generation has ceased to care for work ; we all want 
to live well, to enjoy life. Inthe lowest as well as the highest I note the 
same desire. Twenty years ago farm labourers were paid by the piece 
and they worked on till eight o’clock in the evening ; now they are paid 
by the week and they strike work at half-past five. This general inclina- 
tion to take pleasure and ease is of course more acutely marked in society 
than in the fields. Young sons shrink from the counting-house and 
shudder when the name of Manitoba is mentioned. The arts offer them 
as a pretext for remaining at home. So the arts are encumbered with 
young men and women, The most intelligent and the least carnal go to 
literature, painting, sculpture, and music; the stupid, the vain, and the 
fleshly go to the stage. Not in vocation and original impulse must we 
seek the reason of the thousands of pictures that yearly line the walls 
of the public galleries and the piles of novels that crowd the stalls of 
the booksellers, but in vanity and idleness; and the dull-witted, un- 
educated, over-dressed young men who speak of being on or of going 
on the stage in Kensington and Bayswater drawing-rooms, are too 
cowardly to enlist, too lazy to face the hardships of colonial life. 
They would pull plums out of the mummer’s pie, but they will not go 
into the kitchen where it is made and baked. . . . The profession must 
be raised, elevated, &c. If I except a couple of princesses and a duchess 
in perspective, I know no young lady who has not at one time or other 
expressed a regret that she was not an actress. Women are quite as 
foolish and quite as vain as men—which is saying a great deal—and they 
desire the stage for the same reason as their brothers. But for the young 
ladies there is at least an excuse: now that we have a surplus female 
population it is clear that all women cannot marry, they cannot enlist, 
nor yet go out to the colonies and become domestic servants. So they 
sigh after the stage. ‘ What are we to do with our daughters ?’ is a vital 
question. ‘The young ladies cry in chorus, ‘ Put us on the stage, mamma ;’ 
but mamma still hesitates, and the question is debated: ‘Can Ethel, 
Harriet, and May sing in the chorus—not in Mr. Farnie’s operas, but in 
Mr. Gilbert’s—and remain as good and pure young ladies as if they had 
continued to do crochet-work in the drawing-room at home?’ The 
parents oppose for a while their daughters’ wishes, but in their heart of 
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hearts they think it would be no bad thing if Ethel, Harriet, and May 
were to earn each thirty shillings or two pounds a week. Such is the 
‘psychological moment’ in Kensington and Bayswater, and out of it 
come all the various hypocrisy, subterfuge, and sophistry which we 


may read under such headings as ‘Church and Stage,’ ‘ Social Status of 
the Actor,’ &c. 


Ethel, Harriet, and May take lessons in elocution. They assure their 
parents that to be taught to read Shakespeare by Mrs. A is just the 
same as to be taught to dance by Mrs. B. At Mrs. A’s they make ac- 
quaintances, they invite their new friends to come to their house or they 
go to their new friends’ houses, where they make more acquaintances, 
all more or less connected with the drama. If they are lucky, Ethel, 
Harriet, and May are engaged at small salaries as under-studies. 
They leave home at eleven in the morning for rehearsal, and they 
spend several hours wandering about in the twilight of the stage, or 
sitting in the darkness of the wings. There are the dangers of 
familiarity. The stage-manager calls them ‘dear, puts his arm round 
their shoulders and walks across the stage with them ; and he is a bully- 
ing, blaspheming fellow when he is at work, a coaxing, sensual fellow 
when he is idling. ‘And how is she to-day?’ he asks Ethel. The 
young girl rebukes him, but she is laughed at by her companions and 
told she is ruining her chances. Harriet may feel faint: if so, she is 
led out into the air by the young man standing next her, and he 
presses her to drink a glass of wine. At rehearsal the formality of 
introductions is dispensed with. A friend of the manager arranges 
a lunch, and if our young ladies refuse the invitations so graciously 
extended to them they are looked upon with suspicion in the theatre. 
Bouquets and presents are left for them at the stage-door. In the dress- 
ing-rooms they meet all sorts and.conditions of girls ; they have to dress 
in their company ; they have to listen to their conversation, which is 
often something more than a trifle coarse. They have not been on 
the stage a month, and already into what shadow has not home faded, 
with its familiar restraints, associations, and influences! At the end of 
the season Ethel, Harriet, and May go on tour. They are friendless, 
they are lonely and a iittle afraid; and the instinct is inherent in 
woman to look to man for love and protection. Now a long railway 
journey, passed amid enervating conversations and card-playing, is over ; 
the girl is tired ; there is a rush for lodgings. ‘Come along, my dear,’ 
cries one of the principals ; ‘ I’m going to the “ Hen and Chickens ;” you'll 
be able to get a room there.’ She spends months with this man for sole 
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companion, sometimes living under the same roof with him. After having 
‘knocked around’ for ten years, and danced and sung in long clothes 
and short, and been loved much and often, Ethel returned to London, 
where she is sometimes engaged to play small parts at a salary of five 
pounds a week. Harriet married an actor; she is now divorced. May 
ran away with a banker, who promised to marry her, but didn’t ; 
she went to America; she tried to ‘get’ on the stage again; 
now she is drinking herself to death. And as I have sketched it, 
so might the fate be of three young ladies taken from a Bayswater 
drawing-room, and turned into the dramatic profession to make their 
living ; I mean three average young ladies who, meaning to be good girls, 
turned to the stage for the usual reasons—vanity, weariness of home, and 
ordinary love of change. I do not say adventure: grant love of adven- 
ture, and you draw perilously near vocation. The young lady who, 
wild with love of adventure and masquerade, beats her wings against 
the plate-glass window of her prison, and looks to the dark doorway as 
the lark to the bright sky, will possibly fight her way to the front. 
Nature has chosen her for the battle of the footlights. The ranks of 
the chorus will be better filled by those who enlist of inclination 
than by those who have been led by false promises out of their way 
of life. 


I do not mean to assert that virtue in the usual sense of the word 
is for women impossible on the stage. - That would be unjust and 
absurd. There are good girls there as there are in every other class of 
life—girls who deserve all honour for having withstood great, persistent, 
and most insidious temptations. But it is most certainly the case that 
the odds against virtue in a stage life are for women almost over- 
whelmingly great. All the conditions around them are perilous in the 
extreme. The very subject-matter of their studies are the various 
phases of love and sensuality; the appeal made to the audience in 
seven out of ten modern theatres is a sensual appeal ; their daily associa- 
tions are inevitably of the coarsest kind ; the physical strain and excite- 
ment are extremely great; the living upon applause, upon successful 
appearance, upon the daily imitation of that love which they are 
expected on the moral theory to for ever forbear to experience ; all 
these and a hundred other pitfalls there are in the way of a modest girl 
who wishes to retain the flower of her maidenhocd amidst the dangers 
of theatrical life. And even if the fact of morality is, despite all this, 
maintained securely, there still ensues that hardening and worsening of 
the nature which comes from the daily contact with, and enforced tolera- 
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tion of, practices and people with which and with whom no decent 
woman should be concerned. 


Far less than art or government a philosophic idea is understood ; 
but how much suffering might be avoided if the truth could become gene- 
rally recognised and acted upon, that no world can be wholly pure or 
impure—that some proportion of vice, as well as virtue, must find its 
way into human life! The entire removal and abolition of either 
would mean death to the race. Mr. Lecky, in a magnificently eloquent 
passage, inspired by a profound philosophy, has described the harlot as 
the guardian angel of our wives and daughters. Our everyday moral- 
ists would do well to master such primary truths before they seek to 
subvert entirely the present order of vice and virtue. 


The stage was once a profession for the restless, the frankly vicious— 
for those who sought any escape from the platitude of their per- 
sonality ; the stage is now a means of enabling the refuse of society to 
idly satisfy the flesh, and air much miserable vanity.. Such change 
has come. Nochange is more than superficial, and dramatic art has 
not risen above the law that governs human things. To-day the stage 
is as moral as it was a hundred years ago—as much so and no one 
jot more. The alliance between church and stage is a subject where- 
with the hypocritical may trade on the-eternal credulity of mankind ; 
the alliance between the stage and society is unfortunately a reality, and 
I have attempted to explain its genesis. The dramatic profession has 
been, is, and always must be, a profession for those to whom social 
restraints are irksome, and who would lead the life their instinct dic- 
tates. The ideal mother cannot be the great artist. The ancients 
knew this well, and did not waste time in striving to unite the cradle 
and the chef-dauvre. And since, in the eternal wisdom of things, we 
must find a place for vice as well as for virtue, for the Bohemian as 
well as the housewife, I believe that little will be gained by emptying 
the coulisse into the drawing-room, and. the .drawing-room into the 
coulisse. We have no belief in the amalgamation of classes, and still 
hold by the old distinctions. We do not prefer vice to virtue, or virtue 
to vice, but believe both, since both exist, to be necessary ; and our 
morality consists mainly in striving to keep them apart and refraining 
from experimental mixing. Victor Hugo in his last book, ‘ Choses 
Vues,’ has a chapter entitled ‘ Mlle. Georges.’ The great actress comes 
to see him in a moment of great distress, and he records her con- 
versation : 
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‘Voila la vérité. Je suis dans la mistre. J’ai pris mon courage et je suis 
allée chez Rachel, chez Mlle. Rachel, pour lui demander de jouer Rodogune 
avec moi 4 mon bénéfice. Elle ne m’a pas recue, et m’a fait dire de lui écrire. 
Oh! par exemple, non! Je ne suis pas encore la. Je suis reine de théatre 
comme elle, j’ai été une belle catin comme elle, et elle sera un jour une vieille 
pauvresse comme moi. Eh bien, je ne lui écrirai pas. Je ne lui demande pas 
l’'auméne. Je ne ferai pas l’antichambre chez cette drélesse! Mais elle ne se 
souvient pas qu’elle a été mendiante! Elle ne songe pas qu’elle le deviendra ! 
Mendiante dans les cafés, M. Hugo ; elle chantait et on lui jettait deux sous ! 
C’est bon. Dans ce moment-ci elle joue chez Véron a un louis et elle gagne ou 
perd dix mille francs dans la nuit ; mais dans trente ans elle n’aura pas deux 
liards et elle ira dans la crotte avec des souliers éculés! Dans trente ans elle 
ne s’appellera peut-étre pas Rachel aussi bien que je m’appelle Georges. Elle 
trouvera une gamine qui aura du talent et qui lui marchera sur la téte et elle se 
couchera a plat ventre, voyez-vous. . . . Je dois dix francs 4 mon portier. J’ai 
été obligée de laisser vendre au Mont-de-Piété les boutons de diamant que je 
tenais de l’empereur. Je joue au théatre Saint-Marcel, je joue aux Batignolles, 
je joue a la banlieue, je n’ai pas vingt-cing sous pour payer mon fiacre. Et bien, 
non, je n’écrirai pas 4 Rachel, et je me jetterai 4 l’eau tout bonnement.’ 


This seems to me truth—truth for yesterday, for to-day, and for all 
time. Hypocrites shall write about the church and stage, and new 
devotees shall fall before a single shrine of shovel-hattedness and 
motley ; young ladies will think more than ever that the stage-door 
will lead them from the irksomeness of chaperons to fame and fortune, 
and Kensington matrons will incline a more and more docile ear to 
that which they are now seeking to believe—that their daughters may 
be virtuous actresses; the flame of mummer-worship shall be blown 
higher ; society shall embrace the mummer more fondly, the mummer 
shall return the embrace more ardently ; we shall hear of another queen 
of the boards who nurses her children, and another who goes to church 
every Sunday; many strange things shall come to pass, but such 
phases of stage-life are ephemeral and circumstantial—gnats on the 
surface of a well, and in the end the abiding and important truth will 
be found unchanged at the bottom; and I have not found it more 


strikingly expressed than in the words of the unfortunate Mlle. 
Georges. 


GEORGE MOORE. 
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One of the * Forty: 


(LIMMORTEL) 


VII. 


Mlle. Germaine de Freydet, 
Clos Fallanges. 


Y DEAREST SISTER,—Your letters distress me much. I know 
M you are lonely and ill, and feel my absence ; but what am I to 
do? Remember my master’s advice to show myself and be seen. It is 
not, as you may suppose, at Clos Jallanges, in my tweed suit and leggings, 
that I could get on with my candidature. I cannot but see that the time 
is near. Loisillon is sinking visibly, dying by inches ; and I am using 
the time to make friendships among the Academicians, which may mean 
votes hereafter. Astier has already introduced me to several of them. 
I often go to fetch him after the meetings. It is charming to see them 
come out of the Institute, almost all laden with years as with honours, 
and walk away arm-in-arm in groups of three or four, bright and happy, 
talking loud and filling the pavement, their eyes still wet after the 
hearty laughs they have had within. ‘ Pailleron is very smart,’ says 
one; ‘But Danjou gave it him back, says another. As for me, I 
fasten on to the arm of Astier-Réhu and, ranked with the deities, 
seem almost a deity myself. One by one at this or that bridge the groups 
break up. ‘See you next Thursday, is the last word. And I go back 
to the Rue de Beaune with my. master, who gives me encouragement 
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and advice, and in the confidence of success says, with his frank laugh, 
‘Look at me, Freydet ; I am twenty years younger after a meeting !’ 

I really believe the dome does keep them fresh. Where is there 
another old man as lusty as Jean Réhu, whose ninety-eighth birthday 
we celebrated yesterday evening by a dinner at Voisin’s? Lavaux sug- 
gested it, and if it cost me 40/, it gave me the opportunity of counting 
my men. We were twenty-five at table, all Academicians, except 
Vicheral, Lavaux, and myself, I have the votes of seventeen or eighteen ; 
the rest are uncertain, but well disposed. Dinner very well served, and 
very chatty. 

By the way, I have asked Lavaux to come to Clos Jallanges for his 
holiday. He is librarian of the Bibliothéque Mazarine. He shall have 
the large room in the wing, looking out on the pheasants, I don’t think 
highly of his character, but I must have him; he is the Duchess’s 
‘zebra’! Did I tell you that a zebra in ladies’ language is a bachelor 
friend, unoccupied, discreet, and quick, kept always at hand for errands 
and missions too delicate to be trusted to a servant? In the intervals 
of his diplomacy a young zebra may sometimes get particular gratifi- 
cations, but as-a rule the animal is tame and wants little, content with 
small promotion, a place at the bottom of the table, and the honour of 
showing his paces before the lady and her friends, Lavaux, I fancy, 
has made his place profitable in other ways. He is so clever and, in 
spite of his easy manner, so much dreaded. He knows, as he says, 
‘the servants’ hall’ of two establishments, literature and politics, and 
he shows me the holes and pitfalls of which the road to the Institute is 
Tull, Astier, my master, does not know them to this day. In his grand 
simplicity he has climbed straight up, unaware of danger, with his eyes 
upon the dome, confident in his strength and his labour. A hundred 
times he would have broken his neck, if his wife, the cieverest of clever 
women, had not guided him unperceived. 

It was Lavaux who dissuaded me from publishing between this and 
the next vacancy my ‘ Thoughts of a Rustic.’ ‘No, no, said he to me, 
‘you have done enough. You might well even let it be understood 
that you will not write any more, Your work is over, and you are 
a mere gentleman at large. The Académie loves that.’ I put that 
with the valuable hint from Picheral: ‘Do not take them your books,’ 
The fewer your works, I see, the better your claim. Picheral has much 
influence; he too must come to us this summer. Put him on the 
second floor, in what was the box-room, or somewhere. Poor Germaine, 
it is'a great bothér for you, and ill as you are! But where’s the help? 
It is bad enough ‘not to have a house‘ in town ‘for the winter and give 
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patties, like Dalzon, Moser, and all my competitors. Do, do take care 
of yourself and get well. 

To go back to my dinner party. There was naturally much talk of 
the Académie, its elections and duties, its merits and demerits in public 
estimation. The ‘ deities’ hold that those who run down the institution 
are all, without exception, poor creatures who cannot get in. For the 
strong apparent instances to the contrary, there was a reason in each 
case. I ventured to mention the great name of Balzac, a man from our 
country. But the playwright Desminitres, who used to manage the 
amateur theatricals at Compiégne, burst out with ‘Balzac! But did 
you know him? Do you know, sir, the sort of man he was? An utter 
Bohemian! A man, sir, who never had a guinea in his pocket! I had 
it from his friend Frédéric Lemaitre. Never one guinea! And you 
would have had the Académie Here old Jean Réhu, having his 
trumpet to his ear, got the notion that we were talking of ‘ tallies,’ and 
told us the fine story of his friend Suard coming to the Académie on 
January 21, 1793, the day the king was executed, and availing himself 
of the absence of his colleagues to sweep off the whole fees for the 





meeting. 

He tells a story well, does the old gentleman, and but for his deaf- 
ness would be a brilliant talker. When I gave his health, with a few 
complimentary verses on his marvellous youth, the old fellow in a 
gracious reply called me his dear colleague. My master Astier cor- 
rected him—‘ future colleague. Laughter and applause. ‘Future 
colleague’ was the title which they all gave me as they said good-bye, 
shaking my hand with a significant pressure, and adding, ‘We shall 
meet before long,’ or ‘See you soon, in reference to my expected call. 
It is not a pleasant process, paying these calls, but everyone goes 
through it. Astier-Réhu told me, as we came away from the dinner, 
that when he was elected old Dufaure let him come ten times without 
seeing him. Well, he would not give up, and the eleventh time the 
door was thrown open. Nothing like persistence. 

In truth, if Ripault-Babin or Loisillon died (they are both in danger, 
but even now I have most hopes of Ripault-Babin), my only serious 
competitor would be Dalzon, He has talent and wealth, stands well 
with the ‘dukes,’ and his cellar is capital ; the only thing against him is 
a youthful peccadillo lately discovered, ‘Without the Veil, a poem of 
600 lines -printed ‘at Eropolis,’ anonymously,.and utterly outrageous. 
They say that hé has bought up and suppressed the-.whole,. but 
there are still some copies in circulation ‘with signature and dedica- 
tion. ‘Poor Dalzon ‘contradicts the story and makes a desperate fight. 





| 
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The Académie reserves judgment pending the inquiry. That is why 
my excellent master said to me gravely one evening without giving 
reasons, ‘I shall not vote again for M. Dalzon.’ The Académie is a 
club, that is the important thing to remember. You cannot go in 
without proper dress and clean hands. For all that I have too much 
gallantry and too much respect for my opponent to make use of such 
concealed weapons; and Fage, the bookbinder in the Cour des Comptes, 
the strange little humpback whom I sometimes meet in Védrine’s studio— 
Fage, I say, who has much acquaintance with the curiosities of biblio- 
graphy, got a good snub when he offered me one of the signed copies 
of ‘Without the Veil.’ ‘Then it will go to M. Moser,’ was his calm 
reply. 

Talking of Védrine, I am in an awkward position. In the warmth 
of our first few meetings I made him promise to bring his family to stay 
with us in the country. But how can we have him along with people 
like Astier and Lavaux, who detest him? He is so uncivilised, such an 
oddity! Just imagine! He is by descent Marquis de Védrine, but even 
at school he suppressed the title and the ‘de,’ additions coveted by most 
people in this democratic age, when everything else may be got. And 
what is his reason? Because, do you see, he wants to be liked for his 
own sake! The latest of him is that the Princess de Rosen will not 
take the knight which he has done for the Prince’s tomb. It was 
mentioned every minute in the family, where money is not plenty. 
‘When we have sold the knight, I am to have a clockwork horse,’ said 
the boy. The poor mother, too, counted upon the knight for refurnishing 
her empty presses, while to Védrine himself the price of .the master- 
piece meant just three months’ holiday in a Nile-boat. Well! the 
knight not sold, or to be paid for heaven knows when, after a lawsuit 
and a valuation, if you fancy they are thrown out by that, you are much 
mistaken. When I got to the Cour des Comptes the day after the dis- 
appointment, I found friend Védrine planted before an easel, absorbed in 
pleasure, sketching upon a large canvas the curious wild vegetation on 
the burnt building. Behind him were his wife and son in ecstasy, and 
Madame Védrine, with the little girl in her arms, said to me in a serious 
undertone, ‘ We are so happy ; Monsieur Védrine has at last got to oils.’ 
Is it not laughable? Is it not touching ? 

This piecemeal letter, dear, will show you in what a bustle and 
fever I live since I have been working at my candidature. I go here and 
go there, to ‘at homes, to dinner parties, to evening parties. I am 
even supposed to be ‘zebra’ to good Madame Ancelin, because I am 
constant at her drawing-room on Fridays, and on Tuesday evenings in 
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her box at the Frangais. A very countrified ‘zebra, I am sure, in spite of 
the changes I have had made to give myself a graver and more fashion- 
able appearance. You must look for a surprise when I come back. 
Last Monday there was a select party at the Duchess Padovani’s, where 
I had the honour to be presented to the Grand-Duke Léopold. His 
Highness complimented me on my last book, and all my books, which he 
knows as well asI do. It is marvellous what foreigners do know. But 
it is at the Astiers’ that I am most comfortable. It is such a primitive, 
simple, united family. One day, after breakfast, there arrived a new 
Academic coat for the master, and we tried it on together. I say ‘we,’ 
for he wanted to see how the palm leaves looked upon me. I puton the 
coat, hat, and sword, a real sword, my dear, which comes out, and has a 
groove in the middle for the blood to run away, and I assure you I was 
struck with my appearance ; but this I tell you only to show the intimacy 
of this invaluable friendship. 

When I come back to my peaceful, if narrow, quarters, if it is too 
late to write to you, I always do a little counting. On the full list of the 
Académie I tick those of whom I am sure, and those who stand by 
Dalzon. Then I do various sums in subtraction and addition. It is an 
excellent amusement, as you will see when I show you. As I was telling 
you, Dalzon has the ‘ dukes,’ but the writer of the ‘ House of Orleans, who 
is received at Chantilly, is to introduce me there before long. If I get 
on there—-and with this object I am diligently studying a certain engage- 
ment at Rocroy ; so you see your brother is becoming deep—well, if I 
get on, the author of ‘Without the Veil, printed at Eropolis,’ loses his 
strongest support. As for my opinions, I do not disavow them. Iama 
Republican, but not extreme, and more particularly I am a Candidate! 
Immediately after this little expedition I quite expect to come back to 
my darling Germaine, who will, I do hope, bear up and think of the 
happiness of the triumph! We will do it, dear! We will get into the 
‘goose’s garden,’ as it is called by that Bohemian Védrine ; but we shall 
need endurance. 

Your loving brother, 


ABEL DE FREYDET. 


I have opened my letter again to say that the morning papers announce 
the death of Loisillon. The stroke of fate is always affecting, even when 
fully expected. What asad event! What a loss to French literature! 
And unhappily, dear, it will keep me here still longer. Please pay the 


iabourers. More news soon 
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VIII. 


DESTINY had willed that, fortunate always, Loisillon should be 


fortunate in dying at the right moment. A week later, when houses 


were closed, society broken up, the Chamber and the Institute not sit- 
ting, his funeral train would have been composed of Academicians 


attentive to their tallies, followed only by deputies from the numerous 
societies of which he was Secretary or President. But business-like to 
the last and after, he went off to the moment, just before the Grand Prix, 
choosing a week entirely blank, when, as there was no crime, or duel, 
or interesting lawsuit, or political event, the sensational obsequies of the 
Permanent Secretary would be the only pastime of the town. 

The funeral mass was to be at twelve o’clock, and long before that 
hour an immense crowd was gathering round St. Germain des Prés. The 
traffic was stopped, and no carriages but those of persons invited were 
allowed to pass within the rails, strictly kept by a line of policemen 
posted at intervals. Who Loisillon was, what he had done in his 
seventy years’ sojourn among mankind, what was the meaning of the 
capital letter embroidered in silver on the funeral drapery, was known 
to but few in the crowd. The one thing which struck them was the 
arrangement of the protecting line, and the large space left to the dead, 
distance, room, and emptiness being the constant symbols of respect and 
greatness, It had been understood that there would be a chance of 
seeing actresses and persons of notoriety, and the cockneys at a distance 
were putting names to the faces they recognised among the groups 
conversing in front of the church. 

There, under the black-draped porch, was the place for hearing the 
true funeral oration on Loisillon, quite other than that which was to be 
delivered presently at Mont Parnasse, and the true article on the man 
and his work, very different from the notices ready for to-morrow’s news- 
papers. His work was a‘ Journey in Val d’Andorre,’ and two reports 
published at the National Press, relating to the time when he was Super- 
intendent at the Beaux-Arts, The man was a sort of shrewd attorney, 
creeping and cringing, with a permanent bow and an apologetic attitude, 
which seemed to ask your pardon for his decorations, your pardon for his 
insignia, your pardon for his place in the Académie—where his experience 
as a man of business was useful in fusing together a number of different 
elements, with none. of which he could well have been classed—your 
pardon for the amazing success which had raised’so high such a worth- 
less winged grub. It was remembered that at an official dinner he 
had said of himself complacently, as he bustled round the table with a 
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napkin on his arm, ‘ What an excellent servant I should have made!’ 
And it might have been written on his tomb. 

And while they moralised upon the nothingness of his life, his 
corpse, the remains of nothing, was receiving the honours of death. 
Carriage after carriage drew up at the church; liveries brown and 
liveries blue came and disappeared ; long-frocked footmen bowed to the 
pavement with a pompous banging of doors and steps; the groups of 
journalists respectfully made way, now for the Duchess Padovani, 
stately and proud, now for Madame Ancelin, blooming in her crape, 
now for Madame Eviza, whose Jewish eyes shone through her veil with 
blaze enough to attract a constable—the ladies of the Académie as- 
sembled, in full congregation to practise their worship, not so much by 
service to the memory of Loisillon, as by contemplation of their living 
idols, the ‘deities’ made and fashioned by the cunning of their little 
hands, the work upon which, as women, they had employed the super- 
abundance of their energy, artfulness, ambition, and pride. Some 
actresses had come too, on the pretext that the deceased had been 
the president of some sort of Actors’ Orphanage, but moved in reality 
by that astonishing passion for appearing everywhere which belongs to 
their class. Their expressions of woe were such that they might have 
been taken for near relations. A carriage suddenly drawing up set 
down a distracted group of black veils whose sorrow was distressing to 
witness. The widow, at last? No, it is Marguerite Oger, the great 
sensational actress, whose appearance excites all round the square a 
prolonged stir and much pushing about. From the porch a journalist 
ran forward to meet her, and taking her hands besought her to bear up. 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I ought to be calm; I will’ Whereupon, drying her 
tears and forcing them back with her handkerchief, she entered, or it 
should rather be said ‘went on,’ into the darkness of the nave, with its 
background of glimmering tapers, fell down before a desk on the ladies’ 
side in a prostration of self-abandonment, and rising with a sorrowful 
air said to another actress at her side, ‘How much did they take at the 
Vaudeville last night?’ ‘168/. 18s.,’ answered her friend, with the same 
accent of grief. 

Lost in the crowd at the edge of the square, Abel de Freydet heard 
the people round him say, ‘It’s Marguerite. How well she went in!’ 
But being a small man, he was trying in vain to make his way, when a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder. ‘What, still in Paris? It must be a 
trial for your poor sister,’ said Védrine, as he carried him along. Work- 
ing his way with his strong elbows through the stream of people who 
only came up to his shoulder, and saying occasionally, ‘Excuse me, 
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gentlemen—members of the family,’ he brought to the front with him his 
country friend, who, though delighted at the meeting, felt some em- 
barrassment, as the sculptor talked after his fashion, freely and audibly. 
‘Bless me, what luck Loisillon has! Why there weren’t more 
people for Béranger. This is the sort of thing to keep a young man’s 
pecker up.’ Here Freydet, seeing the hearse approaching, took off his 
hat. ‘Good gracious, what have you done to your head? ‘Turn round. 
Why you look like Louis-Philippe!’ The poet’s moustache was turned 
down, his hair brushed forward, and his pleasant face showed its 
complexion of ruddy brown between whiskers touched with grey. He 
drew up his short figure with a stiff dignity, whereat Védrine laughing 
said, ‘Ah, I see. Made up for the grandees at Chantilly? So you 
are still bent upon the Académie! Why, just look at the exhibition 
yonder.’ 

In the sunlight and on the broad enclosure the official attendants 
immediately behind the hearse made a shocking show. Chance might 
seem to have chosen them for a wager among the most ridiculous 
seniors in the Institute, and they looked especially ugly in the uniform 
designed by David, the coat embroidered with green, the hat, the Court 
sword, beating against legs for which the designer was certainly not 
responsible. First came Gazan ; his hat was tilted awry by the bumps 
of his skull, and the vegetable green of the coat threw into relief the 
earthy colour and scaly texture of his elephantine visage. At his side 
was the grim tall Laniboire with purple apoplectic veins and a crooked 
mouth. His uniform was covered by an overcoat whose insufficient 
length left visible the end of his sword and the tails of the frock, and 
gave him an appearance certainly much less dignified than that of the 
marshal with his black rod, who walked before. Those that followed, 
such as Astier-Réhu and Desminiéres, were all embarrassed and un- 
comfortable, all acknowledged by their apologetic and self-conscious 
bearing the absurdity of their disguise, which, though it might pass in 
the chastened light of their historic dome, seemed amid the real life 
of the street not less laughable than a show of monkeys. 

‘I declare one would like to throw some nuts to see if they would 
go after them on all fours, said Freydet’s undesirable companion. But 
Freydet did not catch the impertinent remark. He slipped away, 
mixed with the procession, and entered the church between two files of 
soldiers with arms reversed. He was in his heart profoundly glad that 
Loisillon was dead. He had never seen or known him; he could not 
love him for his work’s sake, as he had done no work ; and the only 
thing for which he could thank him was that he had left his chair 
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empty at such a convenient moment. But he was impressed not- 
withstanding. The funeral pomp to which custom makes the old 
Parisian indifferent, the long line of knapsacks, the muskets that 
fell on the flags with a single blow (at the command of a boyish little 
martinet, with a stock under his chin, who was probably performing 
on this occasion his first military duty), and, above all, the funeral 
music and the muffled drums, filled him with respectful emotion: and 
as always happened when he felt keenly, rimes began to rise. He 
had actually gct a good beginning, presenting a grand picture of the 
storm and electric agitation and mental eclipse produced in the atmo- 
sphere of a nation when one of its great men disappears. But he broke 
off his thoughts to make room for Danjou, who, having arrived very 
late, pushed on amid the looks and whispers of the ladies, gazing about 
him coldly and haughtily and passing his hand over his head as he 
habitually does, doubtless to ascertain the safety of his back hair. 

‘He did not recognise me,’ thought Freydet, hurt by the crushing 
glance with which the Academician relegated to the ranks the nobody 
who had ventured to greet him; ‘it’s my whiskers, I suppose.’ The 
interruption turned the thoughts of the candidate from his verses, and 
he began to consider his plan of operations, his calls, his official 
announcement to the Permanent Secretary. But what was he thinking 
of? The Permanent Secretary was dead! Would Astier-Réhu be 
appointed before the vacation? And when would the election be ? He 
proceeded to consider all the details, down to his coat. Should he go 
to Astier’s tailor now? And did the tailor supply also the hat and 
sword ? 

Pie Fesu, Domine, sang a voice behind the altar, the swelling notes 
of an opera singer, asking repose for Loisillon, whom it might be thought 
the Divine Mercy had destined to special torment, for all through the 
church, loud and soft, in every variety of voice, solo and in unison, came 
the supplication for ‘repose, repose.’ Ah, let him sleep quietly after 
his many years of turmoil and intrigue! The solemn stirring chant was 
answered in the nave by women’s sobbing, above which rose the tragic 
convulsive gasp of Marguerite Oger, the gasp so impressive in the 
fourth act of ‘Musidora.’ All this lamentation touched the kind-hearted 
candidate and linked itself in his feelings to other lamentations and other 
sorrows. He thought of relatives who had died, and of his sister who 
had been a mother to him, and who was now given up by all the 
doctors, and knew it, and spoke of it in every letter. Ah! would she 
live even to see the day of his success? Tears blinded him, and he was 
obliged to wipe his eyes. 
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‘Don’t come it too strong, it won’t seem genuine,’ said the sneering 
voice of fat Lavaux, grinning close at his ear. Heturned round angrily ; 
but here the young officer gave at stentorian pitch the command ‘ Carry— 
arms!’ and the bayonets rattled on the muskets while the muffled tones 
of the organ rolled out the ‘Dead March.’ The procession began to 
form for leaving the church, headed as before by Gazan, Laniboire, 
Desmini¢éres, and Freydet’s old master, Astier-Réhu. They all looked 
superb now, the parrot green of their laced coats being subdued by the 
dim religious light of the lofty building as they walked down the central 
aisle, two and two, slowly, as if loth to reach the great square of day- 
light seen through the open doors. Behind came the whole Society, 
headed by its senior member, the wonderful old Jean Réhu, looking 
taller than ever in a long coat, and holding up the little brown head, 
carved, one might fancy, out of a cocoa-nut, with an air of contemptuous 
indifference telling that ‘this was a thing he had seen’ any number of 
times before. Indeed in the course of the sixty years during which 
he had been in receipt of the tallics of the Académie, he must have 
heard many such funeral chants, and sprinkled much holy water on 
illustrious biers. 

But if Jean Réhu was a ‘deity,’ whose miraculous immortality justi- 
fied the name, it could only be applied in mockery to the band of 
patriarchs who followed him. Decrepit, bent double, gnarled as old 
apple trees, with feet of lead, limp legs, and blinking owlish eyes, they 
stumbled along, either supported on an arm or feeling their way with 
outstretched hands ; and their names whispered. by the crowd recalled 
works long dead and forgotten. Beside such ghosts as these, ‘on fur- 
lough from the cemetery,’ as was remarked by a smart young soldier in 
the guard of honour, the rest of the Academicians seemed young. They 
posed and strutted before the delighted eyes of the ladies, whose bright 
gleams reached them through the black veils, the ranks of the crowd, 
and the cloaks and knapsacks of the bewildered soldiers. On this 
occasion again Freydet, bowing to two or three ‘future colleagues,’ 
encountered cold or contemptuous smiles, like those which a man sees 
when he dreams that his dearest friends have forgotten him. But he 
had not time to be depressed, being caught and turned about by 
the double stream which moved up the church and towards the 
door. 

. “Well, my lord, you will have to be stirring now,’ was the advice of 
friendly Picheral, whispered in the midst of the hubbub and the 
scraping of chairs. It sent the .candidate’s blood tingling through his 
veins. But just as he passed before the bier Danjou muttered, without 
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looking at him, as he handed him the holy-water brush, ‘ Whatever 
you do,:be quiet, and ‘let things slide.” . His knees shook béneath 
him. Bestir yourself! Be quiet! Which advice was he to. take? 
Which was the best? . Doubtless his master, Astier, would tell him, 
and he tried to reach. him outside the church. It was no easy task in 
the confusion of the court, while they were forming the procession, 
and lifting the coffin under.its heap of countless wreaths. | Never 
was.a scene more lively than this coming out from the funeral into the 
brilliant daylight ; everywhere people were bowing and talking’ gossip 
quite unconnected with the ceremony, while the bright expression on 
every face showed the reaction after a long hour’s sitting still and 
listening to melancholy music. Plans were made, meetings arranged ; 
the hurrying stream of life, stopped for a brief while, impatiently re- 
sumed its course, and poor Loisillon was left far behind in the past to 
which he belonged. 

‘At the Frangais to-night, don’t forget; it’s the last Tuesday,’ 
simpered Madame Ancelin, while Paul said to Lavaux, ‘ Are you going 
to see it through ?’ 

‘No; I’m taking Madame Eviza home.’ 

‘Then come to Keyser’s at six. We shall want freshening after the 
speeches,’ 

The mourning coaches were drawing up one after the other, while: 
the private carriages set off at a trot. People were leaning out’of all 
the windows in the square, and .over towards the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain men standing on the stationary tramcars showed tier after tier 
of heads rising in dark relief against the blue sky. Freydet, dazzled 
by the sun, tilted his hat over his eyes and looked at the crowd, which 
reached as far as he could see. He felt proud, transferring to the 
Académie the posthumous glory which certainly could not be ascribed 
to the author of the ‘Journey in Val. d’Andorre,’ though at the same 
time he was distressed at noticing that his dear ‘future colleagues’ 
obviously kept him at a distance, became meditative when he drew 
near, or turned away, making little groups to keep out the intruder, 
And these were the very men who only two days ago at Voisin’s had 
said to him, ‘When are you going to join us?’ But the heaviest blow 
was the desertion of Astier-Réhu. 

‘What a calamity, sir!’ said Freydet, coming up to him and putting 
on a doleful expression for the purpose of saying something syrn- 
pathetic. Astier-Réhu, standing by the hearse; made no answer, but 
went on turning over the leaves of the oration he would shortly have to 
deliver, -‘ What 'a calamity !’ repeated Freydet. 
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‘My dear Freydet, you are indecent, said his master, roughly, in a 
loud voice. And with one harsh snap of the jaw he betook himself 
again to his reading. 

Indecent! What didhemean? The poor man looked himself over, 
but could find no explanation of the reproach. What was the matter ? 
What had he done? 

For some minutes he was quite dazed. Vaguely he saw the hearse 
start under its shaking pyramid of flowers, with green coats at the four 
corners, more green coats behind, then all the Society, and immediately 
following, but at a respectful distance, another group, in which he found 
himself involved and carried along he knew not how. Young men, old 
men, all terribly gloomy and depressed, all marked on the brow with the 
same deep furrow, set there by one fixed idea, all expressing with their 
eyes the same hatred’ and distrust of their neighbours. When he had 
got over his discomfiture, and was able to identify these persons, he 
recognised the faded, hopeless face of old Moser, the candidate ever- 
lasting ; the honest expression of Dalzon, the author of ‘that book,’ who 
had failed at the last election ; and de Saléles !—and Guérineau !—Why, 
they were the ‘fish in tow’! They were the men about whom the 
Académie ‘ does not trouble itself, whom it leaves, hanging on to a strong 
hook, to be drawn along in the wake of the ship of fame. There they 
all were—all of them, poor drowned fish !—some dead and under the 
water ; others still struggling, turning up sad and greedy eyes full of an 
eager craving, never to be appeased. And while he vowed to himself to 
avoid a similar fate, Abel de Freydet followed the bait and dragged 
at the line, too firmly struck already to get himself free. 

Far away, along the line cleared for the procession, muffled drums 
alternated with the blast of trumpets, bringing crowds of bystanders 
on the pavement and heads to every window. Then the music again 
took up the long-drawn strains of the Hero’s March. In the presence 
of so impressive a tribute as this national funeral—this proud protest 
on the part of humanity, crushed and overcome by death, but decking 
defeat in magnificence—it was hard to realise that all this pomp 
was for Loisillon, Permanent Secretary of the Académie Francaise—for 
nothing, servant to nothing. 


IX. 


Every day between four and six, earlier or later according to the 
time .of year, Paul Astier came to take his douche at Keyser’s hydro- 
pathic establishment at the top of the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. Twenty 
minutes’ fencing, boxing, or single-stick, followed by a bath and a cold 
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douche ; then a little halt at the flower-shop, as he came out, to have a 
carnation stitched in his buttonhole ; then a constitutional as far as the 
Arc de l’Etoile, Stenne and the phaeton following close to the footway. 
Finally came a turn in the Bois, where Paul, thanks to his observance 
of fashionable hygiene, displayed a feminine delicacy of colouring and a 
complexion rivalling any lady’s. By this visit to Keyser’s he also saved 
himself the trouble of reading the papers. Gossip went on between 
one dressing-room and another, or on the lounges of the fencing-room, 
where the visitors sat in fencing dress or flannel dressing-gowns, or even 
outside the doctor’s.door while awaiting the douche. From clubs, draw- 
ing-rooms, the Chamber, the Bourse, or the Palais de Justice came in the 
news of the day, and there it was proclaimed freely in loud tones, to the 
accompaniment of the clashing of swords and sticks, shouts for the 
waiter, resounding slaps on bare backs, creaking of wheel-chairs ‘for 
rheumatic patients, heavy plunges re-echoing under the reverberating 
roof of the swimming-bath, while above the various sounds of splash- 
ing and spurting water rose the voice of worthy Dr. Keyser, standing 
on his platform, and the ever-recurring burden, ‘ Turn round.’ 

On this occasion Paul Astier was ‘ turning round’ under the refresh- 
ing shower with great enjoyment; he was getting rid of the dust 
and fatigue of his wearisome afternoon, as well as of the lugubrious 
sonorities of Astier-Réhu’s Academic regret. ‘His hour sounded 
upon the bell’... ‘the hand of Loisillon was cold’... ‘drained 
the cup of happiness’. . . &c., &c. Oh Master! Master! oh, respected 
papa! It took a good deal of water—showers, -streams, floods of 
it—to wash off all that grimy rubbish. As he went away with the 
water running off him, he passed a tall figure bent double coming up 
from the swimming bath, which gave him a shivering nod from under a 
huge gutta-percha cap covering the head and half the face. The man’s 
lean pallor and stiff stooping walk made Paul take him for one of 
the poor invalids who attend the establishment regularly, and whose 
apparition, silent as night-birds, in the fencing-room where they come 
to be weighed, contrasts so strangely with the healthy laughter 
and superabundant vigour of the rest of the company. But the con- 
temptuous curve of the large nose and the weary lines round the mouth 
vaguely recalled some face he knew in society. In his dressing-room he 
asked the man who was shampooing him, ‘Who was that, Raymond, 
who bowed to me just now ?’ 

‘Why, that’s the Prince d’Athis, sir, replied Raymond, with a 
plebeian’s satisfaction in uttering the word ‘prince. ‘He has been: 
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taking douches for some time past, and generally comes in the morning. 
But he is later to-day, on account of a burial, so he told Joseph.’ 

_ The door of Paul’s dressing-room was partly open during this 
dialogue, and in the room on the opposite side of the passage was visible 
Lavaux. As he pulled on and buckled his long clerical hose, he said, ‘I 
say, Paul, did you see Sammy coming to freshen himself up a bit ?’ 

‘Freshen himself up?’ said Paul. ‘What for?’ 

‘He’s going to be married in a fortnight, you know.’ , 

‘Oh! And when does he go to his Embassy ?’ a 

‘Why, now, at once. The Princess has started.. They are to be 
married out there.’ 

Paul had a horrid presentiment. ‘ The Princess?’ he asked. ‘Whom 
is he going to marry ?’ 

‘Where have you been? It’s been the talk of Paris for the last two 
days! Colette, of course—Colette the inconsolable. I should like to see 
what the Duchess looks like. At the Loisillon affair she carried herselt 
well, but never lifted her veil or spoke a word. It’s a tough bit to 
swallow, eh ? When you think that only yesterday I was helping her to 
choose materials for the false one’s room at St. Petersburg!’ 

The ill-natured unctuous voice-of the fashionable scandalmonger 
went on with the story as he finished buckling his garters, accompanied 
by the sound of a douche two boxes off, and the Prince’s voice saying, 
‘ Harder, Joseph, harder, don’t be afraid.’ Freshening himself up, was he ? 

Paul had crossed the passage as soon as Lavaux began to talk, that 
he might hear better. He was seized with a wild desire to kick in the 
door of the Prince’s room, spring on him, and have an explanation face to 
face with the scoundrel who was stealing the fortune almost in his grasp. 
Suddenly he perceived that he had nothing on, reflected that his wrath 
was ill-timed, and went back to his room, where he calmed down a little 
as he realised that the first thing to do was to have a talk with his 
mother and find out exactly how matters stood. 

That afternoon, for once, he had no flower in his buttonhole, and 
while, as the stream of carriages went past, the ladies looked languidly 
for the charming young man in the usual row, he was driving rapidly 
to the Rue de Beaune. There he was greeted by Corentine with bare 
arms and a dirty apron. She had taken the opportunity of her mistress’s 
absence to have a great clean-up. 

‘Do you know where my mother is dining ?’ 

No, her mistress had not told her. But the master was upstairs, 
rummaging in his papers: The little staircase leading to the paper-room 
creaked under Léonard Astier’s heavy tread. 
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‘Is that you, Paul ?’ he asked. 

The dim light of the passage and his own agitation prevented the 
young man from noticing his father’s extraordinary appearance and the 
dazed sound of his voice when he answered. 

* How’s the Master?’ said the son—‘ So mamma’s not in?’ 

‘No, she is dining with Madame Ancelin and going on to the 
.Frangais ; I am to join them in the evening.’ 

After this the father and:son had nothing further to say to each 
other. They met like two strangers, like two men of hostile races. 
On this occasion, indeed, Paul in his impatience was half inclined to ask 
Léonard whether he knew anything about the. marriage; but he thought 
the next minute, ‘ No, he is too stupid ; mother would never say a word 
to him.’ His father, who was also strongly tempted to put a question 
called him back with an air of embarrassment. 

‘Paul,’ he said, ‘I have lost—I can’t find 

‘Can’t find what ?’ asked the son. 

Astier-Réhu hesitated a moment; but after looking closely at the 
pretty face whose expression, on account of the bend in the nose, was 
never perfectly straightforward, he added in a gloomy, surly tone— 

‘No, nothing ; it does not matter. I won’t keep you.’ 

There-was nothing for it but to meet his mother at the-theatre in 
Madame Ancelin’s box. That meant two or three hours to be got 
through first. Paul dismissed his carriage and ordered Stenne to bring 
him his dress things at his club. Then he started for a stroll through 
the city in a faint twilight, while the clipped shrubs of the Tuileries 
Gardens assumed brighter colours as the sky grew dark around them. 
It was the mystic hour so precious to people pursuing dreams or making 
plans, The carriages grow fewer, the shadowy figures hurry by and 
touch the stroller lightly. There is no interruption to the flow ofa 
man’s thoughts. So the ambitious young fellow, who had quite recovered 
‘his presence of mind, carried on his reflections clearly. His thoughts 
were like those of Napoleon at the last hour of the battle of Waterloo ; 
after a long day of success defeat had come with night. What was the 
reason? What mistake had he made? He replaced the pieces on the 
chess-board, and looked for the explanation of failure, but in vain. ' It 
had perhaps been rash of him to let two days pass without seeing her. 
But it was the most elementary rule that after such a scene as that at 
the cemetery a woman should be left to herself to recover. How was 
he to foresee this sudden flight? Suddenly a hope flashed upon him. 
He knew that the Princess changed her plan as often as a bird its perch. 
Perhaps she might not yet have gone; perhaps he should find her in the 
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midst of preparations, unhappy, undecided, asking Herbert’s portrait for 
advice, and should win her back by one embrace. He understood and 
could follow now all the capricious turns of the romance which had 
been going on in her little head. 

He took a cab to the Rue de Courcelles. Nobody there. The 
Princess had gone abroad, they told him, that very morning. A terrible 
fit of despair came over him, and he went home instead of to the club, 
so as not to have to talk and answer questions. His spirits sank 
even lower at the sight of his great medizval erection and its front, in 
the style of the Zour de la Faim, all covered with bills ; it suggested the 
piles of overdue accounts. As he felt his way in, he was greeted by a 
smell of fried onions filling the whole place ; for his spruce little valet on 
nights when his master dined at the club would cook himself a tasty 
dish. A gleam of daylight still lingered in the studio, and Paul flung 
himself down on a sofa. There, as he was trying to think by what ill- 
luck his artfullest, cleverest designs had been upset, he fell asleep for 
a couple of hours and woke up another man. Just as memory gains 
in sharpness during the sleep of the body, so had his determination and 
talent for intrigue gone on acting during his short rest. He had found 
a new plan, and moreover a calm fixity of resolution, such as among the 


modern youth of France is very much more rarely met with than 


courage under arms. 

He dressed rapidly and took a couple of eggs and a cup of tea; and 
when, with a faint odour of the warm curling-iron about his beard and 
moustaches, he entered the Théatre Francais and gave Madame 
Ancelin’s name at the box-office, the keenest observer would have 


‘failed to detect any absorbing preoccupation in the perfect gentleman 


of fashion, and would never have guessed the contents of this pretty 

drawing-room article, black-and-white lacquered, and well locked. 
Madame Ancelin’s worship of official literature had two temples, 

the Académie Frangaise and the Comédie Frangaise. But the first of 


these places being open to the pious believer only at uncertain periods, 


she made the most of the second, and attended its services with great 
regularity. She never missed a ‘first night,’ whether important or 
unimportant, nor any of the Subscribers’ Tuesdays, And as she read 
no books but those stamped with the hall-mark of the Académie, so 
the actors at the Comédie were the only players to whom she listened 
with enthusiasm, with cries of emotion and rapturous amazement. Her 


xclamations began at the box-office, at the sight of the two great 
tmarble fonts, which the good lady’s fancy had set up before the 
statues of Rachel and Talma in the entrance to the ‘ House of Moliére; 
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‘Don’t they look after it well? Just look at the door-keepers ! 
What a theatre !’ 

The jerky movements of her short arms and the puffing of ‘her fat 
little body diffused through the passage a sense of noisy gleefulness 
which made people say in every box, ‘Here’s Madame Ancelin!’ On 
Tuesdays especially, the fashionable indifference of the house contrasted 
oddly with the seat where, in supreme content, leaning half out of the 
box, sat and cooed this good plump pink-eyed pigeon, piping away 
audibly, ‘Look at Coquelin! Look at Delaunay! What perennial 
youth! What a wonderful theatre it is!’ She never allowed her 
friends to talk of anything else, and in the entr’actes greeted her 
visitors with exclamations of rapture over the genius of the Academic 
playwright and the grace of the Company’s actor. 

At Paul Astier’s entrance the curtain was up ; and knowing that the 
ritual of Madame Ancelin required absolute silence at such a time, he 
waited quietly in the little room, separated by a step from the front of 
the box, where Madame Ancelin was seated in bliss between Madame 
Astier and Madame Eviza, while behind were Danjou and De Freydet 
looking like prisoners. The click, which the box-door made and must 
make in shutting, was followed by a ‘Hush!’ calculated to appal the 
intruder who was disturbing the service. Madame Astier half turned 
round, and felt a shiver at the sight of her son. What was the matter ? 
What had Paul to say to her of such pressing importance as to bring 
him to that haunt of boredom—Paul, who never let himself be bored 
without a reason? Money again, no doubt, horrid money! Well, 
fortunately she would soon have plenty ; Sammy’s marriage would make 
them all rich. Much as she longed to go up to Paul and reassure him 
with the good news, which perhaps he had not heard, she was obliged to 
stay in her seat, look on at the play, and join as chorus in her hostess’s 
exclamations, ‘ Look at Coquelin! Look at Delaunay! Oh! Oh!’ It 
was a hard trial to her to have to wait. So it was to Paul, who could see 
nothing but the glaring heat of the footlights, and in the looking-glass 
at the side the reflection of part of the house, stalls, dress-circle, boxes, 
rows of faces, pretty dresses, bonnets—all as it were drowned in a 
blue haze, and presenting the colourless ghostly appearance of things 
dimly seen under water. During the entr’acte came the usual infliction 
of indiscriminate praise. 

‘Monsieur Paul! Di’ y’ see Reichemberg’s dress? Di’ y’ see the 
pink-bead apron? and the ribbon ruching? Di’ y’ see? Thisis the only 
place where they know how to dress, that it is!’ ie 
Visitors began to come, and the mother was able to get hold of her 
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son-and carry him off to the sofa. -There, in the midst of wraps and’the 
bustle of people going out, they acs in low voices with their. heads 
close together. ° 


‘Answer me whtie-s and ian began 1 Paul, ° ‘Is unio going 
to be married ?’ 


‘Yes, the Duchess heard yesterday. But she has.come here to-night 
all the same. Corsican pride !’ 

‘And-whom has he caught? Can you tell me now?’ 

- “Why, Colette, of course! You must have had a suspicion.’ 

‘ Not the least,’ said Paul. -‘ And what shall you get for it ?’ 

‘She murmured triumphantly, ‘ Eight thousand pounds !’ 

‘Well, by your schemes I have lost a million !—a million, and a wife !* 
He grasped her by the wrists in his anger, and hissed into her face, ‘You 
selfish marplot !’ 

* The news took away her breath and her senses. It was Paul then, 
Paul, from whom proceeded the force which acted, as she had occas:on- 
ally perceived, against her influence ; it was Paul whom the little fool 
was thinking of when she said, sobbing in her arms, ‘If you only knew.’ 
And now, just at the end of the mines which with so much cunning 
and ‘skilful patience they had each been driving towards the treasure, 
one last stroke of the axe had brought them face to face, empty-handed! 
They sat silent, looking at each other, with corresponding crooks in 
their noses.and the same fierce gleam in both pairs of grey eyes, while 
all around them were the stir of people coming and going and the buzz 
of conversation. ‘Rigid indeed is the discipline of society, seeing that it 
could ‘repress in these two creatures all the cries and groans, all the 
desire to roar and: slay, which filled and shook their hearts. Madame 
Astier was the first to express her thoughts aloud : 

‘If only the Princess. were not gone!’ 

And she writhed her lips-with rage at the thought that the sudden 
Aleparture-had been her own suggestion. 

‘We will get her back,’ said Paul. 

‘How?’ 

‘Without answering her question, he asked, ‘Is ‘Sammy -here 
to night?’ 


* *Oh, I don’t think so, as she is———Where are you going? what do 
you mean to do?’ 


‘Keep quiet; won't you?» Don’t interfere.’ You are too unlucky for 


’ 


me, 


He left with a crowd of visitors who were driven away by the end of 


-the entr’acte, and she-went -back to-her seat-on Madame Ancetin’s left. 
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Her hostess worshipped with the same ecstasy as before, and it was 
one perpetual giving of thanks, 

‘Oh, look at Coquelin! What humour he has! My dear, do look 
at him!’ > 

‘My dear’ was indeed not attending ; her eyes wandéred, and on 
her lips was the painful smile of a dancer hissed off the boards. With 
the excuse that the footlights dazzled her, she was turning every 
moment towards the dudience to look for her son. Perhaps there would 
be a duel with the Prince, if he was there. And all her fault—all through 
her stupid bungling. 

‘Ah, there’s Delaunay. Di’ y’see him? © Di’ y’ see?’ 

No, she had seen nothing but the Duchess’s box, where some one had 
just come in, with a youthful elegant figure, like her Paul. But it was 
the little Count Adriani, who had heard of the rupture like the rest of 
Paris and was already tracking the game. Through the rest of the 
play the mother ate her heart out in misery, turning over innumerable 
confused plans for the future, mixed in her thoughts with past events and 
scenes which ought to have forewarned her. Stupid, how stupid of her! 
How had she failed to guess? 

At last came the departure, but oh how long it took! She had to 
stop every moment, to bow or smile to her friends, to say good-bye. 
‘What are you going to do this summer? Do come and seé us at 
Deauville.” All down the narrow passage crammed with people, where 
ladies finish putting on their wraps with a pretty movement to make 
sure of their ear-rings, all down the white marble staircase to the men- 
servants waiting at the foot, the mother, as she talks, still watches, 
listens, tries to catch in the hum of the great fashionable swarm dis- 
persing for some months a word or hint of a scene that evening in a 
box. Here comes the Duchess, haughty and erect in her long white and 
gold mantle, taking the arm of the young officer of the Papal Guard. 
She knows the shabby trick her friend has played her, and as the two 
women ‘pass they exchange a cold expressionless glance more to be 


‘dreaded than the most violent expletive of a fishwoman. They know now 


what to think of each other ; they know that in the poisoned warfare, 
which is to succeed their sisterly intimacy, every blow will tell, will be 
directed to the right spot by practised hands. But they discharge the 
task imposed by society, and both wear the same mask of indifference, 
so that the masterful hate of the one can meet and strike against the 
spiteful hate of the other without producing a spark. 

Downstairs, in.the press of valets and young clubmen, Léonard 
-Astier was waiting, as he had promised, for his wife. ‘Ah, there is the 
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great man!’ exclaimed Madame Ancelin ; and with a final dip of her 
fingers into the holy water she scattered it around her broadcast, over 
the great Astier-Réhu, the great Danjou, and Coquelin, you know! 
and Delaunay, you know! Oh! Oh! Oh!—Astier did not reply, but 
followed with his wife on his arm and his collar turned up against the 
draught. It was raining. Madame Ancelin offered to take them home; 
but it was only with the conventional politeness of a ‘carriage’ lady 
afraid of tiring her horses and still more afraid of her coachman’s 
temper—she has invariably the best coachman in Paris, Besides, ‘the 
great man’ had a cab; and without waiting for the lady’s benediction— 
‘Ah, well, we know you two like to be alone. Ah! what a happy 
household !’—he dragged off Madame Astier along the wet and dirty 
colonnade. 

When, at the end of a ball or evening party, a fashionable couple 
drive off in their carriage, the question always suggests itself, ‘ Now what 
will they say?’ Not much usually, for the man generally comes away 
from this kind of festivity weary and knocked up, while the lady con- 
tinues the party in the darkness of the carriage by inward comparisons 
of her dress and her looks with those she has just seen, and makes plans 
for the arrangement of her drawing-room or a new costume. Still the 
restraint of feature required by society is so excessive, and fashionable 
hypocrisy has reached such a height, that it would be interesting to be 
present at the moment when the conventional attitude is relaxed, to hear 
the real natural tone of voice, and to realise the actual relations of the 
beings thus suddenly released from trammels and sent rolling home in 
the light of their brougham lamps through the empty streets of Paris. 

In the case of the Astiers the return home was very characteristic. 
The moment they were alone the wife laid aside the deference and pre- 
tended interest exhibited towards the Master in society, and spoke her 
mind, compensating herself in so doing for the attention with which she 
had listened for the hundredth time to old stories which bored her to 
death. The husband, kindly by disposition and accustomed to think 
well of himself and everyone else, invariably came home in a state of 
bliss, and was horrified at the malicious comments of his wife on their 
hosts and the guests they had met. Madame Astier would utter calmly 
the most shocking accusations, exaggerating gossip in the light uncon- 
scious way which is characteristic of Parisian society. Rather than 
stimulate her he would hold his tongue and turn round in his corner to 
take a little doze. But on this evening Léonard sat down straight, 
regardless of the sharp ‘Do mind my dress!’ which showed that 
‘somebody’s skirts were being crumpled. What did he care about her 
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dress? ‘I’ve been robbed !’ he said, in such a tone that the windows 
rattled, 

Oh dear, the autographs! She had not been thinking of them, least 
of all just now, when tormented by very different anxieties, and there was 
nothing feigned in her surprise. 

Robbed—yes, robbed of his ‘ Charles-the-Fifths,’ the three best things 
in his collection! But the assurance which made his- attack so violent 
died out of his voice, and his suspicion hesitated, at the sight of Adelaide’s 
surprise. Meanwhile she recovered her self-possession. ‘But whom do 
you suspect?’ Corentine, she thought, was trustworthy. Teyssédre ? 
It was hardly likely that an ignorant 
_ Teyssédre! He exclaimed at it, the thing seemed so obvious. 
Helped by his hatred for the man of polish, he soon began to see how 
the crime had come about, and traced it step by step from a chance 
allusion at dinner to the value of his documents, heard by Corentine 
and repeated in all innocence. Ah, the scoundrel! Why, he had the 
skull of a criminal! Foolish to struggle against the intimations of 
instinct! There must be something out of the common when a floor- 
polisher could arouse so strange an antipathy in a member of the 
Institute! Ah, well, the dolt was done for now! He should 
catch it! ‘My three Charleses! Only fancy!’ He wanted to in- 
form the police at once, before going home. His wife tried to pre- 
vent him. ‘Are you out of your mind? Go to the police-station 
after midnight?’ But he insisted, and thrust his great numskull out 
into the rain to give orders to the driver. She was obliged to pull him 
back with an effort, and feeling too much exhausted to carry on the lie, 
to let him say his say and bring him round gradually, she came out with 
the whole truth. 

‘It’s not Teyssédre—it’s I! There!’ At one breath she poured 
out the story of her visit to Bos, the money she had got, the 1,000/, 
and the necessity for it. The silence which ensued was so long that 
at first she thought he had had a fit of apoplexy. It was not that 
but like a child that falls or hits itself, poor Crocodilus had opened his 
mouth so wide to let out his anger, and taken so deep a breath, that he 
could not utter a sound. At last came a roar that filled the Carrousel, 
where their cab was at that minute splashing through the pools. 

‘Robbed, robbed! Robbed by my wife for the sake of her son!’ 
In his insane fury he jumbled together indiscriminately the abusive 
patois of his native hillside,‘ Ax la garso! Ah li bougri!’ with the 
classical exclamations of Harpagon bewailing his casket, Justice, justice 
du ceil!’ and other select extracts often recited to his pupils. It was 
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as light-as day in the bright rays of the tall electric lamps which stood 
round the great square, over which, as the theatres were emptying, 
omnibuses and carriages were now passing’ in‘all directions. 

‘Do be quiet,’ said Madame Astier ; ‘ everyone knows you.’ 

‘Except you, Madame !’ 2 

She thought he was going to beat ha and in the strained condition 
of her nerves it might perhaps have been a relief. - But under the 
terror of a scandal he suddenly quieted down, swearing finally by his 
mother’s ashes that as soon as he got home he would pack up his trunk 
and go straight off to Sauvagnat, leaving his wife to depart with her 
scoundrelly prodigal and live on their spoils. 

Once more the deep old box with its big nails was brought hastily 
from the anteroom into the study. <A few billets of wood were still left 
in it from the winter’s supply, but the ‘ deity’ did not change his purpose 
for that. For an hour the house resounded with the rolling of logs 
and the banging of cupboard doors, as he flung among the sawdust 
and bits of dry bark linen, clothes, boots, and even the green coat and 
embroidered waistcoat of the Academic full dress, carefully put away in 
napkins. His wrath was relieved by this operation and diminished as 
he filled his trunk, till his last resentful grumblings died away when 
it occurred to him that, fixed as he was to his place, to uproot himself 
was utterly impossible. Meanwhile Madame Astier, sitting on the edge 
of an armchair in her dressing-gown, with a lace wrap round her head, 
watched his proceedings and murmured: between yawn and-yawn -with 
placid irony, ‘ Really, Léonard, really !’ 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Worlds in September 


“THERE can hardly be said to be much change in the Political 

L situation during the past few weeks. Emperors and politicians, 
as well as less unfortunate personages, have been keeping holiday— 
the War Lord of Germany especially having been on a round of visits, 
the political issues of which, if any, stillremain unrevealed. The refusal 
of the United States to ratify the Fisheries Treaty hardly came as a 
surprise to anyone acquainted with the situation, as whether it was owing 
to the exigencies of party politics, or more to any sane, patriotic, and’ 
far-seeing motive, the negative had been foreseen. After the excitement: 
of the Presidential election has subsided, some modus vivendi will pro- 
bably be found without having recourse to those belligerent measures 
advocated by a certain portion @f our press. Indeed, what with protec- 
tion and emigrant questions, the United States have at the present their 
hands, sufficiently full, and the Conservative Government of England. 
have also little time for filibustering abroad, placed as they are between 
the devil of the Irish question and the deep sea of democracy. A 
bitter winter, a wet spring, and a cheerless summer have joined. in pro- 
ducing a dearth of harvest, not only here but abroad; and it is, perhaps, 
an unexampled fact in English agriculture that the wheat should not be. 
cut in our southern counties in the second week of September. Even 
the dazzling gaiety of Eisteddfod minstrels, meetings of the British 
Association, and Trades Union Conferences, scarcely makes amends for 
the inclement season; and there is something ominous in the silent 
patierice of the farmers, a class who, as a rule, are vocal enough in dis- 
content. Politically, of course, there is a lull; the coming autumn 
session has damped the energies of the most fervid orators ; and,. 
though Mr. Gladstone speaks as usual and at his usual length, his words 
have been of late chiefly devoted to explaining what he did zo¢ mean to 
say on former occasions. The conviction gathers ground silently and. 
surely that the Unionists must, at no distant period, join the Conserva- 
tives in name as well as in practice, and till this takes place we shall 
probably wait in vain for that -Liberal reaction, of which the more 
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sanguine members of the Liberal party profess to be able to discern 
the sure signs. The situation has, to a cynical spectator, much that is 
comic in its forced alliances, and the ‘strange bed-fellows’ with whom 
both Government and Opposition have been forced to acquaint them- 
selves ; but to a thoughtful mind the point of the coming struggle lies 
not between the various solutions of the Irish Question, but between the 
traditions, social and religious and pecuniary, of the moneyed classes 
and the democratic forces which are fast rising to the surface. In the 
fierce conflict of that question, when it is fairly before the nation, Irish 
matters will fade into insignificance, and whether Mr. Parnell is silent 
at St. Stephen’s or Dublin will no longer matter. 


There have been few events of special literary or artistic importance 
to chronicle since our last issue, and perhaps the most interesting of 
these has been the adaptation to the stage of two works of fiction which, 
during the past few years, have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity. 
These are ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ by Mr. Louis Stevenson, and 
‘She,’ by Mr. Rider Haggard ; books which, differing in almost every 
possible particular, were alike in the extraordinary amount of public 
applause which they gained almost from the first day of publication. 
In some ways this is a noteworthy event, this instant dramatisation of 
popular fictions, and in the case of Mr. Stevenson’s book it is the more 
remarkable since the story presented few dramatic possibilities. No 
one could be present at the first night of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ and 
mark the attentive silence which the audience displayed through the long 
hours of, from a dramatic point of view, a peculiarly bad play, without 
feeling convinced that some intellectual species of drama would be very 
readily welcomed, and that half the attention which the audience bestowed 
upon the work in question was due to this serious character. It is far 
too late now to enter into any criticism of the manner in which Mr. 
Mansfield played Dr. Jekyll, but it is worth remarking, that the fact 
of a young actor having made a serious attempt to realise the literary 
conception of a celebrated author should have been thought sufficiently 
marvellous and praiseworthy to merit not only the utmost laudation, but 
long columns of explanatory comments. 


Some months ago the present writer was rash enough to predict the 
fleeting duration of Mr. Rider Haggard’s literary reputation, and since 
then three things have happened which show that the prediction is 
likely not to be wholly falsified by the event. The first of these was 
the publication, little. more than a month ago, of ‘ Maiwa’s Revenge,’ a 
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work criticised (first, as far as our knowledge goes, in these pages) very 
unfavourably by the London press. The second was this adaptation of 
‘She,’ at the close of the unfavourable reception of which Mr. Rider 
Haggard attempted to deliver himself of a speech, explaining that the 
play, though not perfect, was a very good play, at which point the 
audience interrupted him, and ‘laughed him-down.’ The third sign of 
the times was the appearance of a brilliant article in this month’s 
Fortnightly Review, which dealt in the most thorough and unsparing 
manner with Mr. Haggard’s claims to literature, and which, to use an 
Irishism, may be said to have reduced them to ‘smithereens.’ And to 
this article no reply has been forthcoming. Now it were quite possible 
that a very good author might be critically condemned, might make 
silly speeches, and write a trashy pot-boiler ; but when we find that 
an author has sprung into excessive popularity at a bound, there 
is always some reason to suspect that his success is due rather to 
some accident of the moment than to the intrinsic quality of his 
-work. And when, as time goes on, his books do but repeat, with 
slight variations of form, the same style and subject of narrative in 
which his first success was made, and repeat it with tiresome iteration 
and failing power, the suspicion is apt to become certainty. And it is 
worth pressing this fact home upon our readers, because English fiction 
is suffering at the present time from these attacks of spasmodic admira- 
tion, rarely lasting more than a few months, for this, that, or the other 
writer. And it is always the case that the book selected is one which 
deals, it hardly matters how, with some ultra-extravagant or ultra- 
morbid subject. The compound of murder and madness which sent 
‘Called Back’ into seventy-five editions; the quaint mixture of 
quietism and history which made a certain section of the public go mad 
over ‘ John Inglesant’; the vulgar yet ingenious impossibilities which 
distinguished ‘Mr. Barnes of New York’; the vile audacities of adver- 
tisement which thrust the coloured effigies of the ‘Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab’ under the noses of every dweller in London or New York ; the 
subtle mixture of psychology, sensuousness, and satire of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’; or the more blatant vulgarity and scarce-veiled immorali- 
ties of ‘As in a Looking Glass, and ‘The Adventures of Lucy Smith’ ; 
all of these, with perhaps a partial exception for Mr. Stevenson’s work 
have nothing to do with literature, and are but as those iridescent 
bubbles which float upon the surface of a stagnant pond, tokens 
of foul gas, and of the unhealthiness within. We English littéra- 
teurs present a spectacle to waken the laughter of gods and men 
as we go.clucking in the sight of literary Europe over each new 
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little egg of sensational fiction. And worse than that, we destroy 
all capacity for the. appreciation of delicate work, when we keep 
stimulating ourselves with these gory chronicles, this misty mysticism, 
these school-girl immoralities, these dreary detectives, and all the-other 
haekneyed devices of the ‘ shilling shocker.’ . No doubt the narrow seas 
are a great blessing to us ; no doubt, also, we have had, and may have 
again, a literary history of which any nation might be -proud ; but if 
we could hear the voices of our Continental neighbours a little more 
clearly, it would be brought home to the mind of the average English 
reader that the class of works of which we have been speaking (and 
which a certain section of the critical press endeavours to thrust down 
our throats) is regarded by all the best critics of other nations as.being: 
simply food for children, entirely unworthy of serious consideration. 
A Frenchman absolutely can’t understand how it is we talk about 
such productions as works of literature, not knowing that our praises 
of them are due not to the merits of the work, but to sudden phases or 
popular sentiment, skilfully worked by means of advertisements, avowed 
and unavowed, 


The graves of these ephemeral reputations lie thick around us at the: 


present moment. Poor Conway is dead, but his reputation died before 
him ; the author of ‘ Vice Versa’ is scarcely remembered now. ‘John 
Inglesant’s ’ successors have gradually found fewer and fewer readers ; 
the author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ has excited his last enthusiasm ; Mr. Christie 
Murray has sunk into his proper place of a good, capable, second-rate 
novelist, and the same story might be repeated almost ad infinitum. 


And now it seems likely that, as far as popular favour is concerned, 


Mr. Rider Haggard will also join the majority. The day has come 
when he must quit Africa; no more the chieftain’s liver will be trans- 
fixed by the arrows of his elephant-potting squires ; no longer will he 
delight our youths and maidens with his ‘squaw’s mixture’ of magic 
and murder. The process of god-making and worship is this: you 
take a lump of clay and fashion it into the semblance of a man, and 
stick it up on an altar and fall down in adoration. And then one fine 
day your eyes are somehow opened, and you see that the nasty little 
thing is only a lump of clay after all, and straightway you knock it off 
the altar and kick it into a corner of the temple, and go out and seek 
for some more clay and make yourself a newer divinity.’ And so it 


will be with all these later literary gods, whom the English press and. 


public have manufactured between them. 
THE EDITOR. 
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CLAUDIO AND ISABELLA. Hortman Hownt. 


Criaupti0. Death is a fearful thing. 
IsaBELLA. And shamed life a hateful. 


Reproduced from the original pen-and-ink drawing in the possession of GEORGE Rak, Esq., Red Court, Birkenhead. 














The BGusiness of Be House of 


Commons 


HIS statement of necessity must be a very dry recital. It only 
fi deals with the business of the House as now actually proceeding 
from session to session, modified by the new rules of procedure passed 
at the beginning of the present session. There will be no attempt to 
deal with the general law and practice of Parliament, which has been so 
exhaustively treated, first by Mr. Hatsell, and since by Sir Erskine May. 
The old Journals of the House contain many quaint and most interesting 
records which might well be collected as ‘the romance of the House of 
Commons,’ This paper is limited to its business. 


The House of Commons consists of 670 members, one of whom is 
elected Speaker, and another of whom is, at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of the day, nominated Chairman of Committee of Ways and 
Means, and is ex officio Deputy Speaker and Chairman of Committees of 
the whole House. The officials of the House, sitting within the House 
itself, are the Clerk, Mr. R. Palgrave, C.B., whose exact official title is 
‘Under Clerk of the Parliaments to attend upon the Commons,’ the 
‘Clerk of the Parliaments’ being an officer of the House of Lords; the 
Clerk Assistant, Mr. Archibald Milman, and the second Clerk Assistant, 
Mr. F. Jenkinson. These three Clerks sit at the Table in front of Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Palgrave on the Speaker’s right hand, and they are per- 
manent officials of Parliament, the Clerk being appointed for life and 
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the Assistant Clerks being only removable on an Address to the Crown 
from the House. The Clerk receives all new members (that is, members 
elected otherwise than at a general election) at the Table on their pre- 
senting themselves with their introducers ; he sees that each new member 
has, and he receives from the member, the certificate of the Clerk of the 
Crown that the member has been duly returned ; without this certificate 
no new member is allowed to take his seat. Members elected at bye- 
elections sometimes reach the House prior to the arrival of the writ 
endorsed with the return, which is sent through the post to the Clerk of 
the Crown. In such case they are mere strangers till the return arrives. 


No new member can present himself at the Table for the purpose of 
taking his seat until expressly called upon to do so by the Speaker. 
There are only two recorded cases in which a Speaker has not called a 
duly elected member. One of these was the case of Mr. John Wilkes, 
the other was my own case. 


The Clerk presents to the member the form of oath, or affirmation, of 
allegiance, to be repeated by the member and subscribed on the roll, and 
then introduces the member to Mr. Speaker, mentioning the member’s 
name, and the name of the constituency for which he has been returned. 
It is the Clerk’s duty to communicate to the House in case Mr. Speaker 
should be ill, so that Mr. Deputy Speaker may take his place. The 
Assistant Clerks, under the direction of Mr. Speaker, examine all ques- 
tions and notices handed in by members, in order that no unparlia- 
mentary expressions shall be placed on the Order Book. They record 
the business done, the record being published daily under the authority 
of, and signed by, the Speaker. This record, entitled ‘Votes and Pro-’ 
ceedings of the House of Commons,’ is delivered daily to members, 
and is afterwards printed as the ‘Commons Journal,’ one volume being 
now issued every year. All resolutions proposed, and all divisions are 
recorded, but ordinary speeches by members are not noticed. All letters 
read, and special communications made to the House by the Speaker, 
appear on the Journals. The older Journals of the House do contain a 
kind of rough note of some of the points urged in debate. 


The Serjeant-at-Arms and the Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms are, with 
the Clerks, the only officers who are allowed within the technical 
limits of the House whilst the House is sitting. Other officials of the 
House, either in the performance of their duties or as listening to 
debates, are permitted to attend bclow the bar, behind the Speaker’s: 
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chair, and in the corners of the side galleries. ‘This rule is so’ strictly 
observed that the attendants who bring in cards or letters for members 
may not cross the bar or enter within the technical limits of the House. 
If the member is too far away to reach easily, the card or letter is handed 
to the nearest member, who passes it along the benches, or carries it to 
the member for whom it is intended. There are six seats on the floor 
of the House, two in front of the Serjeant-at-Arms, and four on: the 
opposite side, and three rows of raised seats across the back of the 
House and under the peers’ and distinguished strangers’ galleries, which 
are not reckoned as part of the House. The farthest back row on each 
side is cut off by a barrier and is entered by a small stair from the lobby. 
These, called ‘ Under the galleries,’ are reserved for strangers. 


The Serjeant-at-Arms is appointed by the Sovereign, but is re- 
movable by mere resolution of the House and without the assent of 
the Sovereign. A very curious case of a removal by the House of its 
Serjeant-at-Arms arose during the conflict between the Lords and 
Commons in the reign of King Charles II. 


In June 1675 (Commons Journals, vol. ix. p. 349) there was a suit 
pending to which a member of the House of Commons was a party, and 
in which a petition of appeal had been presented to the House of Lords. 
The House of Commons held that the prosecution of any suit ‘in the 
Lords where any member of the House of Commons was a party was 
a high breach of privilege, and the House forbade the learned counsel 
retained for the appellant to appear or plead before the House of Peers. 
This being brought to the knowledge of the Lords, a peremptory order 
was made, which directed the counsel by name (Sir John Churchill, 
Serjeant Peck, Serjeant Pemberton, and Mr. Porter) ‘to appear at the 
bar as counsel to plead.’ The gentlemen of the long robe thus placed 
between two fires, and being threatened with arrest, fine, and imprison- 
ment whichever House they disobeyed, chose to obey the Lords, and 
thereupon, by direction of the Commons, Sir John Churchill was taken 
into custody by the Serjeant-at-Arms whilst he was actually pleading 
in the Westminster Law Courts, and the other counsel had a narrow 
escape of a like fate. The Lords, informed of this, at once directed 
Black Rod to release Sir John Churchill; and probably by connivance 
of Sir James Norfolke, the then Serjeant-at-Arms, Sir John Churchill 
was rescued from the custody of the Serjeant. The House of Commons 
thereupon deprived Sir James Norfolke of his post of Serjeant-at-Arms, 
and appointed Robert Read to arrest the old Serjeant and commit him 
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to the Tower. _The House could not. actually appoint Mr. Read as 
Serjeant, but ‘ Ordered—That his Majesty be addressed: to appoint 
another Serjeant-at-Arms to attend this House, in the stead of Sir James 
Norfolke ; he having betrayed his Trust in not executing his Office, 
according to the Orders and Direction of this House; and that such 
members of this House as are of his Majesty’s Privy Council do present 
the Address of this House to his Majesty.’ 


The story of the conflict on privilege between the Lords and 
Commons, in which many persons were committed by one House to 
Newgate and by the other to the Tower, and which conflict assumed 
huge proportions in the reign of Queen Anne, is fully told in Cobbett’s 
State Trials, vol. vi. ‘Dr. Shirley’s Appeal,’ and vol. xiv. ‘ Ashby v. 
White.’ 


Under the order of the House the Serjeant-at-Arms can arrest any 
person anywhere within the limits of the United Kingdom. No court 
of law can examine into the grounds of any commitment by order of 
the House. 


The whole of the history of, and law as to, the powers and position 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms will be found fully stated in the lengthy and 
learned arguments and judgments in the great case in which Sir Francis 
Burdett sued Mr. Speaker Abbot for committing him to the Tower 
(East's Term Reports, vol. xiv. p. 1). 


All the galleries are under the control of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
whilst the House is sitting. He then, as vacancies occur, issues to 
members who come to his seat orders for admission for strangers during 
the debates. The galleries are those reserved for diplomatists and 
distinguished strangers, the special gallery, the row on each side 
under the gallery, and the members’ gallery (this latter includes the two 
galleries formerly known as the Speaker’s gallery and Strangers’ gallery). 
The gallery in part to the left of the clock on entering is reserved for 
peers. When there is any special departmental matter under discussion, 
the back row under the peers’ gallery is reserved for Government 
officials, who are from time to time consulted there by the minister 
without leaving the House. 


Ladies are only admitted to the Speaker’s private gallery by special 
order from the Speaker; to the Serjeant-at-Arms’ gallery by special 
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order of the Serjeant-at-Arms ; and to the Ladies’ galleries by member’s 
order, obtained by ballot a week beforehand. A member fortunate in 
this ballot may not ballot again for one week. Many proposals have 
been made to remove the unsightly and inconvenient lattice which 
extends across the front of the Speaker’s and ordinary galleries for 
ladies. The galleries are situate above and behind the reporters’ 
gallery. The gallery of the Serjeant-at-Arms is at the extreme end of 
the House behind the members’ gallery for strangers, and directly facing 
the Speaker. 


The first business done by a new House of Commons is to elect its 
Speaker, and this is done before the members take the oath or affirma- 
tion of allegiance and sign the roll. Ina new Parliament the Clerk of 
the House, Mr. Palgrave, rising silently, points his finger to the member 
who nominates, and then to the member who seconds, the proposed 
Speaker ; and if there be no contest, then, after a few words from the 
Speaker-elect, he is led to the chair by his proposer and seconder. If 
there be a contest, the Clerk, acting as if presiding, puts the question, 
directs the division, and declares the result. The Speaker-elect does 
not at once take the chair, but, standing on its upper step, first returns 
thanks ; then, on taking his seat, he receives the congratulations of the 
House, expressed by the leader, and by the leader or some leading 
member of the Opposition. The House then adjourns to the following 
day, when the Commons go to the House of Lords to present the new 
Speaker for the approbation of the Sovereign, which is now rever with- 
held. There is only one known instance—that of Sir E. Seymour—of 
the King having refused to approve a Speaker who had been chosen by 
the Commons ; this, according to Sir Erskine May, cccurred on March 6, 
1678-9, but vol. ii. of the Journals of the House of Commons gives 
no record, the first nine days of the session being marked * * * *, and 
the Journal commencing abruptly on March 18. The Speaker so elected 
and approved, if he so long lives or does not resign, continues in that 
office for the whole of that Parliament, unless removed by a vote of the 
House. There is, so far as I am aware, only one case of hostile action 
by the House against its Speaker—that of Sir John Trevor, who on 
March 16, 1678-9, was expelled the House for taking a bribe of 1,050/, 
from the Corporation of the City of London ; but Sir John Trevor had, 
on March 14, put forward illness as an excuse for not attending, and a 
mew Speaker, Mr. Paul Foley, had been elected in Sir John Trevor's 
place (Commons Journal, vol. ix., pp. 269 to 274). On returning from 
the House of Lords, after announcing his approval, the Speaker, standing 
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on the upper step of the chair, repeats and’ subscribes the oath of 
allegiance, and. the members present are then, called to the Table in 
batches to .take.and subscribe the oath, and this continues for several 
days until all present have subscribed the oath, or, in the case of Quakers, 
Moravians, and Separatists, have affirmed their allegiance. 


The Speaker is the first Commoner in the realm, and is the sole 
‘mouth’ of the House. Any reprimand ordered by the House is 
delivered by the Speaker standing up in his chair, the person repri- 
manded standing in custody at the Bar, which is drawn out to its full 
length. The Serjeant-at-Arms, with the mace on his shoulder, stands 
on the right of the person reprimanded. In Committee of the whole 
House the Speaker is entitled to speak and vote as if an ordinary 
member. There are many recorded instances of Speakers who have 
exercised this right. The last case was that of Mr. Speaker Denison on 
June 9, 1870. If on a division of the whole House the votes are equal, 
it is the duty of the Speaker to give the casting vote. As Sir Erskine 
May says (Law and Usage of Parliament, 9th edition, p. 410): ‘In the 
performance of this duty he is at liberty to vote like any other member, 
according to his conscience, without assigning a reason ; but in order to 
avoid the least imputations upon his impartiality, it is usual for him, 
when practicable, to vote in such a manner as not to make the decision 
of the House final, and to explain his reasons, which are entered in the 
Journals.’ 


After the swearing of such members as present themselves at the 
Table, the House passes a series of resolutions called Sessional Orders. 
The distinction between a standing order and an ordinary resolution of 
the House is that a standing order, unless suspended, remains in force 
through every Parliament until rescinded, whilst any other resolution is 
merely sessional—that is, is valid and effectual only for and during the 
session in which it is passed, and ceases to be operative at the close of 
such session. 


An unsworn member may sit in any of the seats not techni- 
cally within the House, may be present during all debates, may remain 
in the House.without voting when the House is cleared for a division, 
and may. be elected om and serve on committees.’ If an unsworn 
member, even accidentally, sits within the technical House during a 
debate; his seat is vacated. If he sits and votes before being sworn, he 
‘forfeits 500.. for each ‘vote, and his seat is vacated as if he were dead. 
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Although a member cannot sit or vote, except in the election of Speaker, 
until he has sworn or affirmed his allegiance, he is.entitled to all the. 
6ther privileges of a member, and is otherwise legally regarded as the 
member for the constituency which returned him, until unseated by 
legal process or by formal resolution of the House. 


The Chairman of Committees of the whole House is elected as 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means on the first occasion of 
the House resolving itself into such committee, and thereafter takes the 
chair in all committees of the whole House. He does not occupy the 
Speaker’s chair, but sits at the right-hand corner of the Table in the seat 
usually occupied: by Mr. Palgrave, who then sits on the Chairman’s left. 
The Chairman of Ways and Means takes the chair as Deputy-Speaker, 
when requested to do so by Mr. Speaker, without any special communi- 
cation to the House, and he also takes the chair and exercises all the 
authority of the Speaker whenever the House shall be informed by the 
Clerk at the Table of the unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker. Five 
members are under the new rules nominated by Mr. Speaker each 
session to act as temporary chairmen of committees when requested by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. The Chairman of Ways and Means 
can, and often does, speak and vote as an ordinary member when the 
Speaker is in the chair, and if the numbers should be equal in a division 
in Committee, is obliged to give the casting vote. 


Each day, before questions, members ballot for precedence for leave 
to introduce bills, and for notices of motion. The first day of the 
session is the only important ballot for bills, but the ballot for motions 
is continued every Tuesday and Friday, unless the Government obtain 
‘a resolution giving them the whole time of the House. The Speaker 
takes the chair daily at three, except on Wednesdays, when he sits at 
twelve, or when there are morning sittings, when he sits at two. Each 
day’s sitting is opened with prayers. Private business is taken each day 


‘before questions, half an hour being allowed for that purpose, except on 


‘Wednesdays or morning sittings, and it is generally of the most formal 
‘character, opposition being conducted before the committees. upstairs. 
Any private bill, however, may be opposed at any of its stages by.any 
member of the House ; and if- notice of the opposition has not been given, 
the bill is put off for a later day, so that the promoters of the bill may 
instruct some member to support it. 


Petitions can - be -publiely- presented - before- questions, but they are 
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usually slipped into one of the bags which hang at the Table, and behind 
the Speaker’s chair. Any member may move that the petition be read 
at the Table by the Clerk of the House ; and if the matter of the petition 
be of urgency, debate might be at once initiated thereon, but no such 
case has arisen in recent times, 


Petitions from the Corporation of the City of London are presented 
by the sheriffs attending in their gorgeous robes at the bar of the House 
prior to the commencement of public business, in the nominal custody 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms, who carries the mace on his right shoulder. 
The Speaker says, ‘What have you there, Mr. Sheriff?’ and the brief 
substance and prayer of the petition is publicly stated in reply.  Peti- 
tions from the Corporation of the City of Dublin are presented in 
a similar manner by the Lord Mayor of Dublin. It is credibly believed 
that on each such occasion these official representatives of the Corpora- 
tion invite some favoured members to immediate dinner in the dining- 
room of the House. 


Motions for unopposed returns can only be made with the consent 
in writing of the minister to whose department the matter relates, and 
such formal motions may be made at any time after private business 
and before the orders of the day are commenced, or after they have been 
gone through. 


Balloting for place by private members takes place immediately after 
half-past three each day. A paper headed ‘Notices of Motion,’ with 
consecutive numbers after each line, is placed on the Opposition side of 
the Table in front of the Clerks. Each member desiring to ballot signs 
his name opposite any number he pleases. There used to be a super- 
stitious avoidance of No. 1. Mr. Jenkinson, the Junior Clerk, folds as 
many slips with numbers as there are numbers signed for, and places 
these numbers in a small black box in front of Mr. Milman, the second 
Clerk. The list of numbered names is then handed by Mr. Jenkinson to 
the Speaker, who says, ‘Order! order! Notices of Motion.’ Mr, 
Milman, having shaken up the folded papers, takes out one, unfolds it, 
and reads the number aloud. The Speaker, referring to his list, reads 
out the name of the member opposite that number. If the member is 
not present, or answered for by another member, his chance is lost, and 
a fresh number is drawn. If present, the member announces either ‘I 
will to-morrow ask leave to bring in a bill for’ (naming object), or ‘On 
Tuesday or Friday (such a date) I will call attention to (naming matter) 
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and move a resolution,’ or ‘On going into Committee of Supply I will 
call attention to (naming matter), and move a resolution.’ It is not 
necessary at first to give the precise words of the resolution intended 
to be: moved, but it must be sufficiently described to enable Mr. 
Jenkinson to make a note of the matter for the Order Book, and to 
enable him to record the actual date fixed for the matter, because it is 
against the rules of the House to permit the anticipation of the discus- 
sion of any matter for which a day has been fixed. Notices for which 
precedence is not required may be handed in to the Clerks at the Table 
and these go after those for which place has been obtained by ballot. 


The leaders of the front Opposition bench seldom give notices of 
motion, except for resolutions challenging the policy of the Govern- 
ment ; and for these, according to the courtesy of Parliament, the leader 
for the Government usually gives the earliest convenient night. If an 
independent member, without the support of the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, proposes a vote equivalent to a vote of censure, it is not usual 
for the Government to afford any facility for the discussion ; the daring 
member is left to the chance of the ballot. No motion can be made of 
a public character unless notice has been previously given, and unless 
such notice is on the Order Book or notice paper for the day. Although 
precedence may have been obtained in the ballot, the House itself, on 
notice, may take away that precedence in favour of some other measure 
or matter. Such a change is never asked except on behalf of the 
Government, either for a particular bill or discussion, or—when the 
whole time of the House is taken—for all Government business. 


Notices of motion may be given for any day, but, except on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, they only stand after the orders of the day; 
and as it is now practically impossible that any additional notices could 
be reached before midnight, no opposed motion is ever put down by an 
ordinary private member for a Monday or Thursday. No notice can 
be given for a later period than ‘this day four weeks’ from the date of 
the ballot. When there is the usual adjournment for .Easter or Whit- 
suntide, a special additional ballot takes place after the motion that the 
House at its rising do adjourn, and these ballots, often taken late at 
night, are scarcely ever attended to by many members, especially if two 
ballots are taken on the one day, so that those who are very watchful 
reap the reward of diligent attention. I have in three successive years 
obtained advantage of first places through these holiday adjournment 
ballots. 
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Questions: are put to ministers immediately after the “ballot” and: 
before the Clerk is called upon by Mr. Speaker to ‘now proceed to read 
the orders of the day. The member questioning does not ‘read his 
question, but refers to it by its number on the order paper. Another 
member may, before the minister answers, interject an additional ques-. 
tion having relation to the same matter, but this is a practice seldom 
resorted to except by some one opposed to the question put and who 
desires to minimise the effect of the anticipated answer. ‘When the 
minister has answered, a further question may be put arising directly 
out of that question or of the answer to it, but no contradiction or debate 
is permitted, nor ought the additional question to be in the nature of 
debate on the answer given. A minister may decline to answer any 
question. The Parliamentary course, where the answer is unsatisfactory, 
is to say, ‘In consequence of the answer just given I shall call attention 
to the matter in Supply, or ‘shall take an early opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to the matter, and move a resolution.’ 


Any matter of privilege takes precedence of all other business, and 
is usually brought on immediately after questions. In order to entitle 
a matter of privilege to precedence, it should be raised immediately 
after it has arisen. If it has been in any way the subject of notice or 
discussion in the House, it can only be raised as an ordinary motion ; 
and, unless the Government should afford facilities, place for it can only 
be obtained in the ordinary ballot for Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Government business is put down on Mondays and Thursdays, or on 
any other days which become Government days, in the absolute dis- 
cretion of the leader of the House. On Fridays, after the debate on 
the Address is concluded, Supply stands as the first order of the day, 
and on the old tradition, ‘ grievance before Supply,’ private members on 
Friday can raise questions by way of amendment to the Speaker leaving 
the chair. Private members are entitled to precedence on Tuesdays for 
original motions, on Wednesdays for bills, and on Fridays for amend- 
ments to Supply. 


The ordinary House only seats about 300 members below and about 
150 in the side galleries. In ordinary times this is fairly adequate ; on 
occasions of great pressure the accommodation is utterly insufficient. 
On the famous afternoon in 1886, when Mr. Gladstone moved his bill 
for the better government of Ireland, the rush for seats was so great that 
some members came as early as six in the morning. The galleries were 
densely crowded, and, in addition, the Speaker permitted two rows of 
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chairs to be placed along each side of the House. In ordinary cases a 
seat is secured by a member placing in it his hat ; and if he is present at 
prayers he may place a printed card bearing the word ‘ Prayers, under 
which he writes his name, in a brass slide at the back of the seat, and 
thus secures his place for the whole of that evening. This year, by a 
new rule, if a member is sitting on a committee, he may obtain in the 
Vote Office a red card marked ‘Committee, on which he writes his name, 
and this being placed in the brass slide also secures the seat for the 
whole of that sitting. Ministers are entitled to the whole of the front 
bench to the right of the Speaker, which bench is known as the 
‘Treasury Bench,’ Members of the former Government, when in opposi- 
tion, are entitled to the front bench on the left of the Speaker. As 
presence at prayers is not required to secure seats for the occupants of 
either front bench, it is very rarely that cither ministers or ex-ministers 
are present at prayers. The side galleries are technically within the 
House, but are seldom spoken from except to illustrate the inconveni- 
ence of insufficient seating-room. About twenty of the seats below are 
technically outside the House, and Mr. Speaker does not see a member 
who rises to speak from any one of the seats, all of which form cross 
benches. 


There are very few conveniences for members so far as concerns 
the performance of their duties in the House. The lockers in the 
outer lobbies, in which alone members can keep papers, are fewer than 
the number of members. In the House itself, the only pretence of con- 
venience is a small sort of sloping gutter, about 34 inches deep and 
24 inches wide at the top, which runs along in front of each row of seats 
except the front row, which has not even this apology. In this gutter 
papers may be laid. The large library rooms are ample for writing and 
study, and in addition to the excellent library belonging to the House 
any books belonging to the Peers’ library are available by the courtesy 
of ‘the other House.’ . 


The only postal privilege enjoyed by a member of Parliament is that 
he may frank copies of bills delivered at the Vote Office through the post, 
‘and he is entitled, on special application, to as many as twenty-five copies 
of each bill printed. One copy of each parliamentary paper is delivered 
to every member. All extra copies must be paid for as by the public. 


Every new Parliament, and every new session, commences its work with 
a Queen’s Speech, delivered in person or by Royal Commissioners, which 
is really the rninisterial declaration of policy. An’ address in reply to this 
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speech from the Throne, and practically echoing its substance, is moved 
and seconded by two selected supporters of the Government, and to this 
address any number of amendments, by way of addition or omission, 
may be moved for the purpose of raising questions on which members 
think legislation urgent, or on which it is desired to directly challenge 
the policy of the Government ; on each such amendment each individual 
member has the right to make a separate speech. The practice of 
raising, in the debate on the Address, general questions not always of 
immediate or pressing urgency has, during the past dozen years, prolonged 
the discussion to a length most injurious to ordinary public business, Con- 
stitutionally, the debate on the Address forms a valuable opportunity for 
criticising the conduct of any department of public affairs, or of any 
individual minister, or of attacking the ministerial policy as a whole ; but 
the habit of raising comparatively minor questions by members who 
may have been unlucky in the ballot, or who do not choose to take their 
turn with their fellow-members, is one which ought not to be encouraged. 
The report stage of the Address, which afforded occasion for further 
debate, has been abolished by the new rules, 


There are sometimes nearly two hundred members who, at the 
beginning of the session, ballot for leave to introduce bills. One 
member may ballot for another not present at the time by putting down 
the absent member’s name on the ballot notice paper, and answering 
for him when his number is drawn by the Clerk, and name called by 
Mr. Speaker. Ifthe bill is likely to be an opposed bill, then first or at 
most second place on a Wednesday is sought, and any Wednesday may 
be selected, though, under the new rules of procedure, it is now useless 
to name a Wednesday after Whitsuntide, as the standing order of 
February 29, 1888, provides that after Whitsuntide all bills introduced 
by private members shall be arranged so as to give priority to the bills 
most advanced. Bills, therefore, which are in their progress in com- 
mittee, consideration on report and third reading, take precedence of 
those which stand for second reading. Ifa bill is not of a very conten- 
tious character, and the early Wednesdays are taken, it may be put down 
for a Tuesday or even for a Friday. In that case on Tuesday, if motions 
are disposed of before midnight, the bill may be taken, or on a Friday 
night in case the Government have not arranged to actually proceed 
with votes in Supply, or of Supply terminating before midnight. After 
midnight of an ordinary sitting it is sufficient for any member to say 
‘I object’ to prevent any business from proceeding. A bill or motion 
the discussion of which is commenced before twelve o’clock is inter- 
rupted at that hour,and cannot be further continued at that sitting. 
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The same rule operates at half-past five o’clock on Wednesdays. 
Exception of measures from the operation of this rule can only be by 
formal resolution on notice printed on the paper of notices for the day. 


316 public bills have been introduced into the Commons this 
session, of which 61 are Government measures. Of these bills 165 
have been already abandoned, being withdrawn or dropped, 6 of these 
being Government bills; of the remainder of the Government pro- 
posals several will probably be dropped. Only 8 bills have been 
actually rejected, all of these having been introduced by private 
members ; 50 acts have obtained the royal assent (exclusive of all 
private bills), of which 32 are Government statutes;and so far as 
private members are concerned very slight further additions are likely 
to be made by the actual laws this session. Looking to the great cost 
of printing and to the large number of bills in each session of which 
the second reading is never moved, it is a matter for consideration 
whether a bill should be printed for the second reading of which no 
day had been named before Whitsuntide. 


After the first day of the session balloting for place for motions 
takes place every Tuesday and Friday. On Tuesdays original 
motions are permitted, and therefore several motions may be divided 
upon if the first resolution does not occupy the whole time of the House 
—that is until midnight. On Fridays only one motion can be 
divided upon, as it is by way of amendment to the question put by the 
Speaker, ‘ That I do now leave the Chair.’ It is, however, in order for 
any member, even after the amendment is negatived, to make a speech 
upon any matter of grievance, though no new amendment can be pro- 
posed and no division can be taken in terms except upon the main 
question. On Tuesday amendments may be proposed to the resolutions 
moved, but on Friday no such amendment can be moved unless the 
amendment to Supply is carried and then put asa substantive resolution. 


When a motion or any stage of a bill has been fixed by a member 
for a given date, he may defer the date but cannot accelerate it. The 
postponement requires an order of the House, but this is seldom refused, 
though I have known an opposed bill postponed by amendment, and on 
a division, to a later date than that proposed by the member in charge. 


The first stage of a bill is generally purely formal. Notice is placed 
on the paper: ‘Mr. A. B. Bill to [amend the laws relating to fishing 
in rivers].’ The Speaker calls on Mr. A. B., who silently lifts his hat, 
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and then the Speaker says, ‘ The question is that leave be given to bring 
in a bill,’ adding its title. No dissent being expressed, the Speaker turns 
to the member, and says, ‘Who will prepare to bring in the bill?’ and. 
the member, rising in his place, reads all the names backing the bill 
except his own, adding after the last name, ‘and myself.” One backer 
is sufficient, but it is usual to have more, except in the Lords, where. the 
noble lord introducing it is enough. The member then goes to the bar. 
of the House with his draft bill ready, or an. endorsed dummy, and being 
called to the Table the member hands his bill to the Chief Clerk, who 
reads the title as endorsed. The Speaker says, ‘What day?’ The 
member names a date, which is repeated aloud by the Speaker, and the, 
second reading is then an order of the day for the day named, preceded, 
if it be a Tuesday, by any notices of motion which may be or have been 
fixed, or by any order of the day previously fixed. If it be a Wednesday, 
preceded by any orders of the day already fixed. If it be a Monday or 
Thursday, coming after all Government orders of the day. And if it be 
a Friday, coming after amendments to Supply ; after Supply, if effective 
Supply be taken ; after any Government orders, if any, which may be 
put down, and after any orders of the day already fixed. 


Until this year the leave to bring in bills relating to trade or religion 
could only be moved in the House by the Chairman of Committees, 
and the member therefore moved in committee of the whole House.: 
This was, however, pure waste of time, and has been abolished by the. 
new rules of procedure. The great fight on the principle of a bill is 
on its second reading with the Speaker in the chair. The discussion of 
the wording of the various clauses of a bill comes on in committee. 
There is the marked difference between discussions in the whole House 
with the Speaker in the chair, and in committee of the whole House, 
that with the Speaker in the chair no member can speak twice on the 
same question except when replying as mover of a substantive resolu- 
tion, or as explaining by leave of the House. One member distinctly 
objecting is enough to prevent such leave. In committee the discussion 
ought to be purely business conversation, and a member may speak as 
often as he pleases, or, rather, as often as the House will listen. The 
question put by the Speaker is, ‘That this bill be now read a second 
time, and the usual amendment is to omit the word ‘now,’ and to 
insert at the end of the question ‘this day three months ;’ as if the 
second reading be merely negatived the same bill might again be 
brought forward for its second reading on the following day. Until a 
bill has been actually read a second time no notice of amendments to 
its clauses can be handed in. All amendments appear on the paper in 
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the order of matter to which they relate.; or, if relating to the same 
part of the bill, then in the order in which they were handed in to the 
Assistant Clerk ; except that amendments by the member in charge -of 
a bill take precedence of all others relating to the same. words of the 
bill. When the bill:is passed through committee, it is reported to the 
House by the Chairman of Committees, and the member -in charge 
names a date for its consideration. And amendments or new clauses 
which could have been: moved in committee can be moved in the House 
on teport, but no new clause can be moved except it is.in print on the 
notice paper, and then only by the member in whose name the notice 
stands. On report, new clauses have precedence of amendments. 


If there are no material amendments, it is not unusual to allow the 
third reading to be taken at the end of. consideration on report, but this 
can only be done by general consent. On the third reading, no amend- 
ments, except purely verbal amendments, may be made. After the bill 
has passed its third reading, it is taken across to the House of Lords by 
the Clerk of the House. If it passes through all its stages without 
amendments, it receives the Royal Assent and becomes an Act. If it is 
altered in the slightest degree in the House of Peers, it comes back to 
the Commons for ‘consideration of the Lords’ amendments.’ If the 
amendments are agreed to, it receives the Royal Assent and becomes an 
Act. Ifthe House disagrees with the Lords’ amendments, a committee 
is appointed to draw up ‘reasons for disagreeing with the Lords in their 
said amendments, and if the Lords persist in their amendments and 
the Commons persist in their disagreement, a committee is appointed 
from each House to confer. If neither House will give way the bill is 


lost. 


Some modification of the new Standing Order No. I is required, as 
otherwise it is in the power of any one or two men to hinder all legislation, 
other than that of the Government, if such members are willing to face 
the discomfort of being present at midnight to say ‘I object.’ It has been 
suggested that the brief space between private business and the opening of 
public business, often fully twenty minutes, might be occupied by private 
members’ measures which are not really opposed measures, but on which 
short explanatory speeches might be useful on the various stages, or on 
particular amendments. Mr. Charles Acland proposes that ‘after midnight, 
before a quarter to one o’clock, when any member opposes the progress 
of any motion, the Speaker (or Chairman) shall inquire whether the 
honourable member is supported in his opposition. And, if he is not 
supported by six at least, the motion shall be allowed to proceed.’ 
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A desirable amendment, and one which was formerly proposed by 
Sir E. Clarke, would be that bills of which the House has affirmed the 
principle by allowing second reading should not die with the end of 
the session in which they are introduced, but should be carried on 
through each succeeding session of the same Parliament until passed 
or rejected. 


Whenever the closure is moved, the fact, with the name of the 
member moving, is entered on the Journals of the House, and this 
whether or not the motion is put by the Speaker or Chairman. The 
majority for the closure must be at least 100. The closure has been, 
during the present session, repeatedly moved and carried by private 
members. Mr. W. H. Smith was on one occasion closured by Mr. Biggar, 
and I was closured by my own colleague. There is only one occasion 
on which the closure, having been allowed to be put from the Chair, has 
been defeated by the vote of the House, ic. when moved this year 
by Sir B. W. Forster on the occasion of the discussion on the Allotments 
Amendment Act (1887). 


The adjournment of the House before the orders of the day are 
taken can only be moved by general consent, or if the member proposing 
to move the adjournment is supported by more than forty members, 
and such adjournment can then only be moved for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, and the discussion 
is limited to the matter specified in the notice. If the adjournment be 
moved from the Opposition side of the House, it would be a strangely 
unpopular member who did not secure the support of forty members, 
whatever might be the politics of the Government of the day. The 
limiting of the discussion to the exact subject for which leave has been 
given is of much higher value than the required assent of forty members 
in avoiding waste of time. The only instance in which such an adjourn- 
ment of the House has been recently carried was the case last year of 
Miss Cass on the motion of Mr. Atherley Jones. 


The committee work of the House of Commons has this year been 
terribly heavy, and, as far as one can judge, seems likely to increase. 
Besides the committees on opposed private bills there have been no less 
than thirty-seven select committees sitting during the present session. 
This includes hybrid committees, joint committees of both Houses, 
and grand committees. A select committee ordinarily consists of fifteen 
members, but this number is very often increased by resolution of the 
House. The names of the members composing a select committee are 
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either proposed to and voted on by the House, or are chosen in whole 
or part by the committee of selection. Care is taken to have represen- 
tation of all sections of the House. There have been two grand 
committees sitting this session, and their work gives promise of great 
success for the scheme of devolution originally proposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone. These two grand committees are (1) on Trade; (2) on Law. 
Each consists permanently of not less than sixty nor more than eighty 
members, with fifteen members added specially on each bill referred by 
the House to the grand committee, which added fifteen are only tem- 
porary members for the particular bill for which they are nominated, 
and cease to be members of the grand committee on that bill being 
disposed of. The total number of members required this session for 
service on all committees has been nominally 782, but as many members 
are nominated on two or three committees the actual number serving at 
any one time would be considerably smaller. One hundred and twenty 
of the 782 would be only very temporarily associated with particular 
bills on the grand committees, and seventy-one members were on 
opposed private bill committees. A select committee commences its 
sittings at II A.M, I1.30 A.M., or noon, and usually rises when the bell 
rings for the ‘Speaker at prayers,’ though if it chooses it may sit on 
though the House is sitting. Standing committees cannot sit whilst 
the House is sitting, unless by special permission. 


Evidence before a select committee is usually taken in public, but 
the deliberations and resolutions of such a committee are private until 
reported to the House. The evidence is taken down by careful steno- 
graphers, the note-books being changed at short intervals so that the 
evidence may be transcribed for the printers. 


Witnesses resident out of London examined before a select com- 
mittee are paid their railway fares (first or second class, according to 
station in life) and a sum for hotel allowance. Counsel are not heard 
before select committees (except committees on private bills), unless 


by special order of the House. Such an order was made in the case of 
the Deccan Committee. 


Sometimes, but very rarely, members are appointed on select com- 
mittees solely to call and examine witnesses, and without the right to 
vote. A most useful standing committee for several years past has 
beén the Committee on Public Accounts; consisting of eleven members, 
though it is possible that in the future its work will be anticipated and 
to some extent modified by the several committees on Estimates. 
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A large portion of the work of the House of Commons each year 
consists of the debates in Supply in Committee of the whole House. 
It is doubtful whether much economy in expenditure is effected by 
these discussions, but they afford valuable occasions of criticism of the 
policy and conduct of various officials whose salaries are covered by 
each vote. An illustration, very much to the point, will be found in the 
reduction moved by Mr. Hanbury, in the vote for army stores, under 
which the question of adulteration of leather was brought before the 
House. There is no doubt that any official proposing increased expen- 
diture is rendered more cautious by the fear of criticism in committee. 


The committees on Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates are 
useful, but the supervision of the Estimates would be probably more 
effective if the committees were more numerous and the numbers 
constituting each committee considerably reduced. That is, a smaller 
committee might have allotted to it one class only of the votes. 


The Indian financial statement is presented each year in committee 
of the whole House, and this communication forms the only oppor- 
tunity officially afforded for any criticism of indian policy. It has 
hitherto been the almost invariable habit to delay the presentation of 
the Indian Budget until any contentious Government bills, except the 
Appropriation bill, had been disposed of. The consequence has been that 
the affairs of India are usually discussed before almost empty benches. 


Unless when business is finally interrupted at six on Wednesdays, 
or seven on the occasion of morning sittings, or one o’clock A.M. on 
other than Wednesday sittings, the proceedings each day terminate 
after the orders of the day have been gone through by a formal motion 
for the adjournment of the House, moved from the Treasury bench. 
On this it is not unusual to put questions or make statements as to 
order of business, or any matter of special interest, or suddenly arising. 
When the Speaker leaves the chair for the adjournment of the House, 
the head doorkeeper calls out, ‘Who goes home?’ and this is in turn 
echoed by various attendants in the lobby. And so, by way of silent 
but effective answer, members hurry down to the cloakroom for great- 
coat, stick, or umbrella, and ‘all’ go home. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
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MR. F. DEWAR AS CAPTAIN CROSSTREE IN ‘BLACEK-EYED S8USAN.’ 


Reproduced from the original drawing by ALFRED BRYAN in the possession of F. C. BuRNAND. 
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The Spirit of Burlesque 
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PROPOSE making a few observations 
es | on ‘burlesque’ as a legitimate form 
of dramatic entertainment. Its legitimacy I shall 
~ show. Accurately speaking, ‘burlesque’ being an 
adjective, I ought to say ‘burlesque pieces,’ or ‘the 
burlesque spirit informing a certain dramatic product.’ 
The accurate mode of expression we will consider later 
On, but strictly there is no such thing as ‘a Burlesque | 
any more than there is a Funny, a Comic, a Tragic. As when apologising, 
explaining, discussing, or instructing, it is necessary to be accurate, the 
best method of securing accuracy is to agree upon a definition. In 
attempting this I exclude all examples of the burlesque spirit exercising 
itself on purely literary subjects, such, for example, as ‘The Tales of 
Baron Munchausen,’ ‘ The Rejected Addresses,’ Swift’s ‘Hints to Do- 
mestics,’ Thackeray’s ‘Imitations of Popular Novelists, and cognate 
works, of which a certain burlesque sensational romance of ‘ Mokeanna’ 
may be taken as a fair specimen; and I propose to limit the defini- 
tion to ‘burlesquing’ as a legitimate department of dramatic art, which 
expression must be taken to mean all that constitutes the acted 
drama. 


mM 2 
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‘To burlesque’ is to make ridiculous by means of exaggeration, 
mimicry, parody, grotesque distortion, travesty, and caricature. 


‘To travesty’ is to turn some particular play into ridicule by means 


of parody. 


‘The spirit that burlesques’ is the spirit that makes ridiculous by 
the means aforesaid. This spirit created the ‘ Miles Gloriosus,’ ‘ Ancient 
Pistol,’ the characters in ‘The Rehearsal,’ ‘Tom Thumb,’ ‘Chronon- 
hotonthologos,’ ‘ Bombastes Furioso,’ the dramatis persone of ‘ La Grande 
Duchesse’ and of ‘Engaged.’ Cum multis alits, of course. It was this 
spirit which actuated the ‘Confréres de la Passion’ when, as M. Paul 
Lacroix recounts, quoted by Pougin in his Dictionnaire du Théétre, ‘ils 
essayérent de faire concurrence a leurs redoubtables rivaux, soit en 
intercalant dans les mystéres certains épisodes burlesques, certains 


ersonnages bouffons,’ &c. 
p 





Mr. Cooper as Glenalvon. 
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‘To travesty ’ is to turn some particular play as acted into ridicule 
by means of parody, mimicry, and caricature. 


‘To burlesque’ requires the exercise of the imaginative and creative 


faculties. 


‘To travesty’ requires an original work as material to work upon. 


The ‘Miles Gloriosus’ is a burlesque creation, and, like Ancient 
Pistol, is not an exaggerated reproduction of any particular swash- 
buckler ; ‘Bombastes’ is partly a travesty, but throughout conceived in 
the true spirit of burlesque ; but Rhodes’s Hamlet Travestie is a vulgar 
travesty of Shakespeare’s tragedy, almost devoid of the burlesque spirit. 
Therefore travesty is not essential to a burlesque piece, but travesty 
cannot exist without the spirit of burlesque. When the true spirit of 
burlesque is absent from work of this kind, it degenerates into mere 


nonsensical buffoonery. 


It would be correct to say that ‘ such-and-such a travesty is conceived 
in the true spirit of burlesque’; but it would be inaccurate to speak of 
‘such-and-such a burlesque piece (or colloquially “such-and-such a 
Burlesque”) as being conceived in the true spirit of travesty.’ 


‘Parody’ deals only with dialogue and songs, and is an instrument 
in the hands of the author. ‘Caricature’ is limited (I am speaking only 
of the stage be it remembered) to ‘make-up,’ costume, ‘ properties,’ and 
scenic accessories, and is the instrument in the hands of the actor, the 
scenic artist, the machinist, subject to the author’s direction. 


When a critic, finding fault with a dull piece which is wrongly 
announced in the bill as a Burlesque when it ought to be styled ‘a bur- 
lesque piece,’ writes, ‘The author calls it “a burlesque” ; but how can 
that be a burlesque which burlesques nothing?’ he is wasting his cri- 
tical power. He has been misled by the author (or manager) who, as 
I have shown, has adopted the term as it has come to be used in 
ordinary parlance ; but the critic does not attack him for this. No, the 
critic expects ‘a burlesque’ to be a travesty, and his objection accurately 
expressed is, ‘When I saw “a burlesque” announced, I of course expected 
a travesty, and this turns out to be not at all what I hadexpected.’ Ifthe 
piece in question be ‘a piece,’ that is, if it possess a connected plot, and 
is divided into scenes, and the story carried on by dialogue and action, 
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and if in the course of the humorous dialogue there are occasionally 
appropriate parodies of familiar passages or of popular songs, or if the 
characters cause amusement by their exaggerated gestures, their bom- 
bast, their sudden transitions from grave to gay, by the incongruity of 
their sentiments with their appearance, and by their ridiculous conduct 
in serious situations, then such a piece is a burlesque play ; and even 
though it style itself ‘Faust’ (for example), yet it cannot be blamed for 
not being a travesty of the opera, or drama, unless it professes itself so 
to be, which case, however, is not the one we are considering. 


An author who writes a travesty of ‘ Faust’ and calls it ‘ A Burlesque’ 
expresses himself inaccurately, though in accordance with the most 
modern acceptation of the term. To ‘burlesque, then, is the generic 
term, and to ‘travesty’ the specific. The critic who, at Christmas-time, 
is invited to partake of pudding, cannot with justice complain that the 
dish set before him is not plum-pudding, though he is at liberty to state 
that he thought pudding at Christmas-time must always be plum-pudding ; 
and he may pronounce his opinion that if there had been plums in the 
pudding it would have been more to his particular taste and more in 
keeping with the season of the year. 


The use of ‘burlesque’ as a noun-substantive is of comparatively 
recent date. In the days of the patent theatres ‘ Burletta’ was a term 
employed for a play into which songs were introduced, in order to save 
the penalties for an unlicensed dramatic performance, but it had nothing 
in common with a burlesque piece except in the incongruity of the 
mélange. 


When H. J. Byron and the Strand company popularised ‘burlesques’ 
Planché’s neatly written, witty, and elegant Extravaganzas were nearly 
played out. Compared with the broad burlesque fun of Frank Talfourd, 
of Albert Smith, and the Brothers Brough, Planché’s Extravaganzas 
at Christmas and Easter were mere sweetmeats for boys home for the 
holidays. Talfourd advanced a step, and wrote for undergraduates, 
while Albert Smith and the Broughs gave a still wider development to 
this kind.of entertainment, and composed such burlesque pieces as the 
men about town of that period could enjoy, replete with hits of the day, 
social and political, parodies on popular songs and on familiar speeches 
from standard plays, all appropriately introduced. Planché had gone to 
the French Féeries for material, and La Biche au Bois, the immortal pied 
de mouton, and several others, had been most kind and gracious to him, 
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and, in not a few of his Extravaganzas, his dialogue was simply the 
French prose turned into the neatest English couplets. 


His ‘Extravaganzas’ were, as were the French Féeries, burlesque 
pieces, that is, connected plots dramatically told in grotesque action 
and fanciful scenes, by means of burlesque characters who sang parodies. 
There were the burlesque King and Queen, the burlesque Lord Cham- 
berlain, who, the three of them, after a trio, invariably capered off at 
the wing with a few steps which were subsequently amplified, at the 
Strand, into a regular set ‘dance and exeunt, and which in their turn 
were finally developed into any amount of dancing for everybody, in- 
cluding all the nobodies, and so it came about that the ‘exeunt’ was 
deferred until it was a question which would go out first, the audience 
or the actors. But certainly in all the old Extravaganzas after a duet 
there was generally a dance of some sort. In Planché’s Extravaganzas 
the Prince was a burlesque creation, so was the Princess, so was the 
wicked Frog or Dwarf. These were, in fact, ‘burlesque pieces, happily 
described as ‘ Extravaganzas,’ a term that ought not to have been allowed 
to drop out of the vocabulary of theatrical entertainments. 


I cannot call to mind any one of Planché’s burlesque pieces which 
was avowedly a travesty of acontemporary play. His ‘ Birds’ of Aristo- 
phanes was an adaptation of that classic satire to the topics of the day. 
His ‘Golden Fleece’ was written in the best burlesque vein, and was 
mainly intended as a skit on a recent revival of ancient Greek tragedy 
with one scene and a chorus. Planché says, in his preface to ‘The 
Golden Fleece’ : 

Having at that moment (he alludes to the production of ‘The Antigone’ at 
Covent Garden) the valuable services of Madame Vestris and her husband again 
at my disposal, I could not resist the temptation to burlesque—not the sublime 
poetry of the Greek dramatist, I should have deemed it profanation—but the 
modus operandi of that classical period, which really illustrates the old proverbial 
observation that there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 


And further on he writes, ‘ The burlesque (for call it what you will, it is 
an undeniable burlesque) was heartily relished,’ &c. &c. 


The introduction of Charles Mathews as in himself the embodiment 
of the entire chorus of a Greek play, wearing round his head the classic 
fillet, and having a Doric chiton over his modern evening dress, was at 
that time a comparatively novel incongruity on the stage, and was ex- 
quisitely absurd. And what a wonderful patter song this eccentric figure 
sang! a model as to its composition for all subsequent patter songs, as 
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Charles Mathews himself was a model for patter singers of all time, with 
his marvellously rapid and perfectly articulate delivery. Charles Mathews 
was not at his best in burlesque parts, but in this, as the Confidential 
Chorus, he was inimitable. 


After Planché had almost given up writing for the stage, he lamented 
the days ‘when,’ as Shirley Brooks used to say, playfully alluding to one 
of his own productions, ‘burlesque was 
burlesque,’ in some verses to be found in 
a collection of Planché’s poems entitled 
‘Notes of an Old Mocking Bird,’ where he 
says :-— 


nN 
AG — 
Bs. M h, he AU Another theatre I sought, 
Y we iy) | Where I had understood 
ar Aas The stalls were filled with fashion 
And the fun was ‘ Awful good.’ 
So in I went, and certainly 
A brilliant house I saw full, 
And frankly own the sort of fun 
I witnessed there was ‘ awful’ ; 
Buffoonery devoid of all 
That makes an art of folly, 
Music that was ‘ most music-hall,’ 
To hear, ‘most melancholy.’ 
Such was the comment on it made 
By an accomplished joker, 
Who grieved with me such stuff should be 
Of laughter the provoker ; 
Still more that clever men for pay 
Should condescend to write so. 
When swells drawled out, ‘That’s not half bad,’ 
We thought, ‘ No, for it’s quite so,’ 





That such trash as he saw (it ap- 

parently was ‘ trash,”—z/ose I have never 
liked to inquire. too curiously) on this occasion should have been 
written ‘for pay’ seems to have been peculiarly annoying to him, 
for by that time the speculative terms of remuneration by nightly fee 
or percentage, or participation in profits, trebled in the case of an ordinary 
success, and, when long runs became the vogue, much more than trebled 
the sum that Mr. Planché had been generally accustomed to receive 
for his most carefully-written extravaganzas ; nor does it ever seem to 
have occurred to him that the change in public taste for this class of en- 
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tertainment had been first started by Albert Smith, the Brothers Brough 
and Talfourd, in whose hands a burlesque piece, instead of being only 
an extravagant setting of a nursery tale, assumed more robust propor- 
tions. I remember well Planché’s meeting me in the Strand, and kindly 
going out of his way to congratulate me on the success of ‘ Black-eyed 
Susan,’ which had reached its 200th night, and was still running at the 
Royalty Theatre—an unprecedented run for a burlesque in those days. 
‘I hope,’ said old Planché, sympathetically, ‘I do hope you’ve got well 
paid for it.’ 


I thanked him, and replied that up to that time I had received 
about eight hundred pounds. 


‘What!’ he almost screamed. I was afraid he was ill. ‘What! Eight 
hundred pounds! Why, I never received for any one of my Lyceum 
pieces more than a hundred pounds !’ 


I think I said I was very sorry, and for the moment I felt quite guilty. 
By a generous impulse (promptly stifled of course) I felt inclined to 
offer him a share of my gains as, in a vague sort of way, ‘ conscience 
money.’ 


‘Well,’ he continued, recovering himself, ‘I congratulate you. You 
are lucky, he said in a tone which distinctly. implied, ‘but you don’t 
deserve it-—at least not so much as I did, and nodding ‘good-bye’ he 
disappeared among the toys of the Lowther Arcade. Somehow I fancy 
—it may be pure fancy—that he never quite forgave me for getting 
so much money out of ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’ He personally liked H. J. 
Byron, and when the latter’s somewhat erratic dealings in business matters 
were brought under the notice of the Committee of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, Planché invariably defended him on the plea of his being ‘a 
chartered libertine.’ Planché would have tolerated 4zs making the 
money, though, judging from the poem I have just quoted, it appears 
that he just a trifle grudged him his success with ‘Our Boys.’ But this 
was subsequent to ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ and perhaps by that time his ad- 
miration for H. J. Byron might have somewhat diminished. 


Planché’s burlesque characters in his extravaganzas were admirably 
interpreted by such a couple as Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews, by such 
capable actors as James Bland, Harley as a comic Chamberlain, Charles 


Mathews occasionally, when a part was specially written for him, and 
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Madame Vestris, whom, when I was a mere boy, I only remember as a 
splendid Prince in skirts reaching quite to the knee, and perhaps a little 
below it, or a glorified ‘ King of the Peacocks.’ Except Mrs. Keeley and 
Miss Priscilla Horton, Miss Woolgar (Mrs. Alfred Mellon), and Mrs. 
Leicester Buckingham—all of whom would have shivered at the idea of 
appearing in such costumes as are worn on the stage now-a-days by 





Mrs. Nathan dancing the Waterman’s Hornpipe. 


Princes, pages, and lovers in extravaganza and pantomine—lI cannot call 
to mind any actresses of that time who, as usually playing ‘boys,’ were 
inspired with the true spirit of burlesque. Mrs. Keeley was inimitable. 
I am now speaking of a time immediately preceding the production of 
the Broughs’ ‘Camaralzaman,’ in which the Keeleys, Alfred Wigan, and 
Miss Horton played, and of Albert Smith’s burlesque, ‘The Alhambra,’ 
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at the Princess’s, and, of course, long before the palmy days of burlesque 
at the Strand Theatre. I consider ‘The Alhambra’ the best extrava- 
ganza I ever remember to have seen. It was played by capable and 
intelligent actors who ‘I am speaking only of ‘ the principals ’) thoroughly 
appreciated the incongruity which is the essence of burlesque. There 
were Alfred Wigan, Keeley, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Mary Keeley, Harley, 
James Bland, Miss Desborough, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, and Miss Agnes 
Robertson (afterwards Mrs. Dion Boucicault). Keeley as a Knight 
Templar was an indescribable figure of fun, so serious, so earnest. 
And then how comic in his distress when he climbed over the balcony 
to see his lady-love, and told her, 


With love’s light wings I did o’erperch these walls, 
I fear with serious damage to my smalls. 


What a true burlesque monarch was Bland! With what inimitable 
burlesque dignity he trod the stage, and ordered off his victims to 
instant execution! How dry was the humour of Harley, as the Rene- 
gade Christian, in his song about the Three Princesses! I[ was young 
when I saw this, but I doubt whether, taken as a whole, a better illustra- 
tion of the true burlesque spirit pervading an extravaganza throughout— 
it was in two acts if I remember rightly—and inspiring author and actors 
alike, can be adduced than Albert Smith’s ‘The Alhambra.’ 


Hec olim meminisse juvabit. The remembrance of this performance 
and these performers brings me to these considerations: What place 
does Burlesque hold in Dramatic Art? Are the objections to burlesque, 
honestly but often carelessly—I will not say ignorantly and I do not 
imply it—advanced by those who may be supposed to have at heart 
the true interests of the Drama, of real value? What does burlesque 
require of dramatist and of actor? 


First. Its placein Dramatic Art. Ishould say that Burlesque, if my 
definition be accurate, is ‘the candid friend’ of the Drama, who, in as 
pleasant a way, and in as personally inoffensive manner as possible, by 
means of parody, travesty, and mimicry, publicly exposes on the stage 
some’ preposterous absurdities of stagecraft which may be a passing 
fashion of the day, justly ridicules some histrionic pretensions. parodies 


false sentiment, and shows that the shining metal put forward ‘as real 
gold is only theatrical tinfoil after all. The motto of the Spirit that 
burlesques, is not Ars est celare artem, but Ars est patefacere artem,—only 
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Mr. Hicks as Roderick Dhu. 


the art in question must be false art, as only what is false, pedantic, 
pretentious, snobbish, can be the legitimate object of attack. If truth 
be spoken in jest, the public is not slow to recognise the truth and 
thank the jester; and a serious drama, intrinsically absurd, that may 
have been already touched gingerly by the critics, is laughed off the 
boards by the public, which resents having been taken in. Certainly 
burlesque (to use the term colloquially) has a place in dramatic art— 
not a high place, but within the art and not outside it, just as it has its 
place in literature ; but its office is to detect imposture on the stage, 
and expose it, on the stage, to ridicule. The keenest perception of 
the incongruous is found to co-exist in the same person with the nicest 
appreciation of all that is true and beautiful in dramatic and histrionic 
art. The perception of the ridiculous, essential to the spirit of burlesque, 
is also essential to the perfect critical faculty, and the best serious critic, 
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equally with the best serious actor or author, has in him intuitively the 
gift, more or less developed, of readily perceiving and appreciating the 
incongruous ; and, according to the development of this faculty, so the 
critic, actor, or author is spoken of as ‘ keenly appreciative, or ‘ deficient,’ 
or ‘somewhat deficient’ in the sense of humour. If he be ‘utterly 
deficient’ in this sense he has mistaken his vocation as either critic, 
actor, or author, and the sooner he associates himself with some one 
possessing what he lacks, the better for his work as a whole. 


Without this keen perception of the ridiculous, wherever it may 
exist, the critical faculty might labour in vain. Not to dwell at 
greater length on this, I will address myself to the second question, 
viz.: Are the objections, honestly, and often carelessly, brought against 
burlesque of real value ? 


The strongest invective against burlesque I find in the ‘Essays on 
the Drama,’ by the late William Bodham Donne, Licenser of Plays, a 
very dear friend of mine, whose literary work was invariably conscien- 
tious and never careless. He was the first to take me by the hand in 
London, the first to read and commend my earliest burlesque, and most 
kindly to give it and its author an introduction to Frederick Robson 
at the Olympic Theatre. Speaking of Mr. Robson, this is what Mr. 
Donne says: 


‘Mr. Robson, we believe, at one time obtained considerable repute as an 
actor in burlesques.’ 


This, by the way, savours of an affectation of ignorance for Fraser- 
Magazine-ing purposes, as Robson, from the time of his first appearance 
at the Olympic up to the last days of his career, was constantly playing 
the chief part in burlesque pieces, 


Mr. Donne continues : 


‘He has fortunately escaped from the evil effects of that most stupid and 
barren department of theatrical entertainment. In this censure we do not, of 
course, include such admirable samples of Aristophanic fun as Mr. Planché so 
often produces, or Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ Diogenes and his Lantern,” They are 
legitimate sketches of follies as they fly. But the burlesque’ [Mr. Planché had 
written what he himself calls ‘undeniably a burlesque’ as we have seen] 
‘which, like an impure flesh-fly, battens upon the imagination of Shakespeare or 
the pathos of Euripides,’ [Planché had chosen ‘ Medea in Corinth,’] ‘ which avails 
itself of the solemn preternatural machinery of Macbeth, of the Rembrandt- 
like picture of the Moor, of the aberrations of Hamlet, of the revenge of 
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Shylock, of scenes and thoughts the most hallowed among merely human con- 
ceptions, appears to us among the most despicable products of shallow and 
heartless writers, equally devoid of respect for their own age, or of reverence and 
gratitude towards their benefactors in past time . . . . Nor is the offence at all 
lessened in our eyes when the parody is at the expense, not of established repu- 
tations of past time, but of contemporary productions of merit. The prospect 
that his work may become the butt for ridicule necessarily renders an author 
timid and diffident of himself. He holds his sword like a dancer under the 
apprehension that it may soon be struck out of his hand by the bat of a clown. 


Objection to burlesque generally, and to travesty particularly, cannot 
find stronger expression than in the above quotation. Yet, as Planché 
would have agreed with the sentiment of the article, so also do I. When 
Planché burlesqued ‘ Medea in Corinth’ he expressly stated that ‘it was 
not the sublime poetry of the Greek dramatist that he burlesqued, for that 
would have been profanation, —‘ profanation,’ by the way, in which Aristo- 
phanes himself delighted to indulge,—‘ but it was the modus operandi of 
that classical period.’ From what at first sight appears to be a sweeping 
condemnation Mr. Donne excludes certain legitimate sketches of follies 
as they fly,—that is, he admits that there is a legitimate use of burlesque. 
He condemns burlesquing Shakespeare and Euripides. Certainly ; 
though as he uses the epithet ‘ Aristophanic’ eulogistically, he thereby 
excludes Aristophanes from his condemnation. But Aristophanes 
burlesqued the tragic verse of Euripides. It would be fair to deduce 
from this that even Mr. Donne would have permitted an English 
Aristophanes to burlesque Shakespeare. And as an author of Aristo- 
phanic humour may become ‘a chartered libertine’ and legitimately 
burlesque the plays of Shakespeare and Euripides, so would he be 
doubly justified in his work by the existence of such a marvellous 
exponent of the burlesque spirit as was Frederick Robson, for whom 
Frank Talfourd travestied ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and Robert Brough 
wrote ‘ Medea’ as a travesty upon Madame Ristori’s grand performance 
of the real ‘Medea’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


The certainty that false sentiment, clap-trap, bombast, will be im- 
mediately detected and ridiculed ought to act as a salutary check on an 
author who considers himself to be another Shakespeare, and will curb 
the extravagances of the conceited histrion who flatters himself that 
he is as great as, if not greater than, Edmund Kean or David Garrick. 
But true Genius will write and act on inspiration without the dread of 
possible ridicule; and a work of genius is not, in itself and apart from 
all other considerations, a legitimate subject for burlesque treatment. 
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But should a work of genius be spoilt, or injured, by the misinter- 
pretation of self-complacent. mediocre actors, or should it be rendered 
ridiculous by extravagant realism in production, then any such combina- 
tion would be a legitimate object of satire. Again, should popular 
favourites become so eccentric in their method as to render themselves 
absurd in work that was intended to be serious, then it is a legitimate 
employment for burlesque to hold the mirror up, not to Nature, but to 
such actors’ distortion of Nature. The operation by ridicule, to be 
effective, requires a clear head, firm hand, and a touch quick, delicate, 
but incisive. 


No matter how cheerful and even sympathetic may be the operator, 
the patient, who cannot be chloroformed, is unable to help wincing a little. 
Who likes to be mimicked and have a laugh raised at his expense? 
Who likes to be told of his faults, especially when he can recogn’se that 
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Mr. Osbaldiston as Hardyknute. 
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they are faults? Yet this is what burlesquing must do by means of 
parody, travesty, mimicry, and caricature. Burlesque killed the old 
blood-and-thunder melodrama.' Of course, the public wished it dead, 
and supported burlesque in its attacks on this ancient institution. 
Burlesque killed rant ; burlesque killed whole broods of empty-headed, 
stilted, third-rate Macreadys, who looked upon themselves as legitimate 
successors of the great Kemble school, and succumbed to the ridicule 
of the Spirit of Burlesque, which left them posing as disappointed tra- 
gedians, scowling in corners, and muttering to themselves that ‘a time 
would come.’ 


The true burlesque actor is a rava avis. He must be an incarna- 
tion of great dramatic and histrionic possibilities. He must possess a 
strong perception of the ridiculous, and fear nothing so much as himself 
becoming an object of ridicule. In my time I have seen only one 
perfect actor of burlesque characters, and that was Robson. 


Another three or four inches added to his stature and he would have 
been a tragedian, at least he could not have been a perfect burlesque 
actor. He was a genius: not so brilliant a genius as Garrick of 
course, whom he resembled in stature, but decidedly a genius, a most 
eccentric genius. When rehearsing a serious part he was always 
acutely nervous about adopting any suggestion that savoured of the 
ridiculous. Yet he would try everything over and over again until he 
hit exactly on what he wanted. And every time something new would 
strike him, and generally something ridiculous and appropriate, or more 
often too ridiculous for adoption. When rehearsing burlesque or farcical 
parts, he used to shake with laughter at the whimsicality of his own sudden 
thoughts, or of any suggestion in the same spirit that might be made 
to him on the spur of the moment. Up to acertain point as Shylock, 
in Talfourd’s travesty of ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ in spite of his 
burlesque costume, he was the Jew that Shakespeare drew ; and just 
when he reached a strong tragic climax he would suddenly break off, 
his whole manner and bearing would change, and he would do some- 
thing utterly absurd, so at variance with some familiar situation in the 
real play, which the author had preserved in the burlesque, that the 
audience were thrown into convulsions of laughter. Whether he played 
in drama, in farce, or burlesque, he was terribly in earnest. 


Without ‘terrible earnestness’ real burlesque-acting is impossible. 
q 4 Pp 


1 See the vignette at head of this paper. —Ep. U. R. 
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For this reason the real actor of burlesque is a vara avis. Robson was 
not a mimic, and he never raised a laugh by mere buffoonery. When he 
appeared as Medea he gave his notion of the part made up in exact imita- 
tion of Ristori, but he had never seen her play ; and his wonderful acting 
when giving the great speech in the burlesque, which was an admirable 
parody of that in the play, was due entirely to his own extraordinary 
power in developing Robert Brough’s telling parody. His creation of 
the ‘ Yellow Dwarf’ was a masterpiece of burlesque genius, For this 
Planché had provided him with excellent materials. 


Another actor, Fred Dewar, not generally associated with burlesque 
parts, made the hit of his career by his earnest exaggeration as Captain 
Crosstree in my burlesque version of Douglas Jerrold’s popular ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan. This was a genuinely burlesque performance. In_ his 
drunken scene he kept the house in roars for at least five minutes; his 
acting here was broadly extravagant, and he seemed to revel in the 
grotesque humour of the situation. 


In this same piece Pattie Oliver as Susan was admirable; and all 
the principal characters were thoroughly in earnest, among whom was 
Mr. Charles Wyndham as a Deal Smuggler. Of course this rule is true 
of tragedy and comedy, but in these earnestness is evidently requisite, 
while at first sight it would appear that an actor who has to play 
burlesque has only to aim at being absurd. Yes, at creating an absurd 
effect: but how? Why, by uttering nonsense as if it were sense, and 
by such sudden transitions of manner and inflexion of voice as shall 
give a comic touch to situations which in themselves are serious. The 
plot of a burlesque piece should be seriously constructed out of ex- 
aggerated improbabilities. Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s ‘Engaged’ is one of 
the best specimens of a burlesque piece I can remember. The dis- 
tinction between ‘Engaged’ and ‘ Diplunacy,’ which was a travesty of 
‘Diplomacy, is the distinction between a burlesque piece and a 
travesty, both being conceived, written, and acted in the true spirit of 
burlesque. This distinction would not be so clearly brought out by 
contrasting ‘Engaged’ with ‘The Happy Land, which, though con- 
sidered as a travestie of ‘The Wicked World, was only the appli- 
cation of the machinery of the latter to broad burlesque purposes. The 
actors representing the dramatis persone of the original piece were not 
mimicked, but a new set of characters, all political, were happily sub- 
stituted for the originals, and the dialogue of the piece was parodied in 
accordance with the novel requirements, the humour of the incongruity 
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of association being evident to all, and the fun arising from their words 
and actions being irresistible. 


H. J. Byron rarely went in for close travesties: his were burlesque 
versions of well-known stories, or of operas, or of plays. Only ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,’ ‘ Eily O’Connor,’ and a travesty of one of Fechter’s 
pieces at the Lyceum, ‘ The Duke’s Motto, were really close travesties ; 
and of these ‘The Lady of Lyons’ was far and away the best, and, to my 
thinking, it was the best of all his burlesque pieces. Then by what an 
ensemble it was played! Jimmy Rogers seriously playing the grim- 
visaged, melancholy Widow Melnotte ; Johnnie Clarke, with his harsh 
grating voice, as the villain; Pattie Oliver as the vain Pauline De- 
schapelles ; and Charlotte Saunders, who was, as Mrs. Keeley described 
her, ‘a Robson in petticoats,’ playing the romantic, but dishonest, Claude. 
What a memorable burlesque scene was that when Clarke, made up as 
a caricature of Napoleon III., was suddenly confronted by Charlotte 
Saunders, who, when Claude Melnotte returns promoted to the rank of 
General, appeared as the living presentment of Napoleon I. ‘O my 
prophetic soul,’ exclaimed Clarke,‘my Uncle!’ and the house shook 
with laughter. It was a wonderful burlesque coup de thédtre. 


Mr. Toole’s performance of burlesque parts is marked by his great 
earnestness and strong sense of humour. In William Brough’s ‘Conrad 
and Medora’ Toole gave a wonderful burlesque representation of the old 
melodramatic pirate, a character now-a-days impossible to place seri- 
ously on the stage, and whose portrait can only be with difficulty ob- 
tained by the fortunate theatrical antiquarian who may know where to 
lay his hand on a store of the old plates, ‘ Skelt’s scenes and characters, 
penny plain and twopence coloured.’ 
With these heroes of romance vanished, 
too, the equestrian drama of Astley’s 
and their portraits, ‘single figure 
mounted, price only one halfpenny 
a-piece. The spirit of burlesque has 
much to do with banishing characters 
like ‘ Glenalvon,’ the ‘ Richard the Third ’ 
of Richardson’s show. Would anyone 
recognise the late Mr. Phelps in this 
character as I found it in a sheet of 
‘Skelt’s Favourites’? Grindof,the robber- 
miller in ‘The Miller and his Men’— 





Mr, Phelps as Richard the Third 
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Mr. Kean as Richard the Third. 


ot which there was a burlesque at the Strand, I forget by whom, but 
it was nothing like so funny as the original piece proved when revived 
at the Haymarket and played seriously—was a highly popular character 
in the days of great-great-grandfathers. Here too in the same series of 
‘ Favourites’ is Mr. Butler as Rolla in ‘ Pizarro.’ I think the burlesque 
spirit must have had something to do with the total disappearance of 
such a character as this. Here too may be seen in all their glory Mr. 
Elsgood as ‘ Paul Jones, and Hardyknute in ‘One o’clock or the Knight 
and the Wood Demon.’ How would our actors, whose lineaments in all 
sorts of disguise are now so correctly and flatteringly reproduced by 
the universal photography, like to see themselves as the great Kean is 
here represented, as Richard the Third on the field of battle, suffering, 
apparently, from some temporary internal derangement which the skill of 
his Majesty’s Apothecary-in-ordinary might be sufficient to relieve? 
Isn’t Mrs. Nathan dancing the ‘Waterman’s Hornpipe’ too lovely!! 
This costume with the curls couldn’t be improved upon at the Gaiety, 


' On page 170. 
N 2 
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only I dare say the knee-breeches would now-a-days be abbreviated and 
cut off above the knee, for the sumptuary rule of a management which 
exists solely by the production of modern ‘burlesque’ and opera bouffe 
seems to be, ‘ Economise stuff, be lavish in legs.’ If there ever were a 
Lady Macbeth in the costume (as shown in Skelt’s series), which has 
the merit of being far more Scottish in character than when the part 





Mrs. Shepherd as Lady Macbet} 


was played in powdered wig and satin dress, as we see it in the well- 
known picture at the Garrick Club, haven’t we to some extent to thank 
the spirit of burlesque for its disappearance from Shakespearian re- 


vivals ? 


What a revival would that be now with the costumes of only half a 
century ago! Since the time when Mrs. Keeley played burlesque parts, 
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considering them as much in her legitimate line of business as were ‘ sing- 
ing chambermaids’ from Maria in‘ Twelfth Night ” downwards, and since 
Mrs. Bancroft delighted Charles Dickens with her inimitable Pippo, 
and all Strand playgoers with her Aladdin and many other sprightly 
performances, it would be difficult to mention an actress more thoroughly 
imbued with the same spirit, more keen in her appreciation of the ridicu- 
lous, and above all things more earnest in the interpretation of a 
burlesque part than Mrs. John Wood, whose rendering of ‘My Heart is 
True to Poll’ has never been excelled, if ever equalled. It would be 
invidious to mention others, both actors and actresses, to whose inten- 
sity in travesty I am personally greatly beholden, for in no sort of 
dramatic entertainment is the author so entirely dependent on the 
actor for the success of his work as he is in a travesty. 


Here it will be opportune to remark that all the best burlesque actors 
of the last thirty years have shown themselves excellent in every other line 
except that of poetic tragedy; though if it be true that Mr. Henry Irving, 
whose strong sense of humour invariably stands him in good stead, was 
‘once upon a time’ an excellent burlesque actor, then even poetic 
tragedy may be included, on occasion, in the burlesque actor’s neces- 
sarily extensive range of dramatic possibilities. More varied qualifications 
are required to form an actor of burlesque than go to make a tragedian. 
He must be able to do all that a tragedian can, and more, for he must 
be able to sing, dance, and mimic ; he should know the whole routine 
business of the stage, and have at his fingers’ ends all the resources of 
stage-management. That he should be gifted with the strongest sense 
of the ridiculous goes without saying. I am sure that none of our 
leading actors and actresses who have successfully played burlesque 
parts are any the worse artists in consequence ; and I am equally sure 
that some actors of those who may still pride themselves on upholding 
the Kemble, Siddons, and Macready traditions, would be all the better 
artists if they had had a judicious amount of burlesque training, which 
would have developed their very slight sense of humour, and nipped in 
the bud their pomposity, affected intonation, and ridiculous man- 
nerisms, 


All that I have quoted from Mr. Donne—the god of whose idolatry, 
by the way, was John Kemble, to mimic whom would have been in his 
opinion a deed little short of sacrilegious—I entirely endorse when 
applied to the abuse of burlesque—that is, to a witless travesty of some 
real work of dramatic genius perfectly acted ; for such a travesty is like 
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the empty-tin-kettle-headed ‘funny man,’ that worst of social bores who 
interrupts the most interesting conversation with his pointless puns, 
who lies in ambush behind every comma, or pause, ready to jump out 
and seize on some word whose sound has caught his ear; always alert 
to a mere jingle, in order that he may worry it to death. Such a 
piece, plotless, purposeless, witless, uninspired by the true spirit of | 
burlesque, developing the charms of body instead of esprit, ‘all legs 
and no tale, as H. J. Byron said, consisting of a series of disconnected 
scenes of progressive idiocy, only occasionally relieved by some grotesque 
buffoonery, sometimes introduced in sheer despair of gaining a laugh 
by an actor worthy in other respects and at another time to be reckoned 





itler as Rolla. 


among our genuine comedians—such a piece is ‘illegitimate’ on the 
stage, and its proper place is ‘ The Variety Show,’ whence it has ob- 
tained its chief materials, principal characteristics, and the te of 
whose audience, p/us such feather-headed ladies, would dearly like to 
visit Music Halls and Variety Theatres, it undeniably attracts. 


As long as dramatic pedantry and theatrical pretension exist, so long 
will ‘ The Spirit that burlesques’ be ever alive to expose, ridicule and sa- 
tirise them. These are its legitimate objects; this its legitimate aim and 
scope. The chances for a writer of travesties are few and far between. 
As a rule, the appearance of a travesty is a tribute to the popularity of 
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the original piece. But, in the meantime, for the amusement of those who 
prefer the lightest style of theatrical entertainment ‘pieces empreintes 
@une gateté excessive’—The Spirit that burlesques will produce such 
bouffes as ‘The Wedding March’ (Le Chapeau de paille d’Italie), 
‘Good night, Signor Pantalon’ (Bonsoir, Monsieur Pantalon), ‘En- 
gaged,’ ‘ Vice-Versa’ (the cleverly dramatised version of Mr. Anstey 
Guthrie’s thoroughly original and genuinely humorous story), ‘La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,’—a model of simple comic plot and of 
characters conceived, as are those in Bombastes, in the true spirit of 
burlesque,—and many others of the same kind. The repertory of the 
Comédie Francaise includes, under the denomination ‘ douffes, such 
pieces as ‘L’Avocat Pathelin,’ and ‘Le Médecin malgré lui’ The 
writer of burlesque pieces need not blush to be seen in such company, 
even though nowadays he might look askance at Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Thumb,’ ‘ @’une gaieté excessive et un peu grosse. 


F. C. BURNAND. 
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Te Situation in Roumania 


I 


HE great race of Slavs is divided into two parts, the northern and 
TT the southern. The first forms a compact mass by race and 
religion, with the sole exception of the Poles, and is united under one 
government. The second is not homogeneous; it consists of the 
Catholic Tchechs, Southern Slavonians in Carinthia, Croats and 
Dalmatians under the Austrian sway, and the orthodox Balkan Slavs, 
the Servians, Bulgarians, Bosnians, Montenegrins, and Albanians. These 
two branches are geographically separated from each other by three 
different nationalities—the Germans of Cisleithanian Austria, the 
Magyars, and the Roumanians. Leaving aside the Germans and 
Magyars, it is evident that the Roumanians occupy a particularly 
important position, for being altogether a population of nearly ten 
millions, belonging to the Orthodox Church but to an entirely different 
nationality, they form the main wedge between the Russians and the 
Balkan Slavs. Of these ten millions, five inhabit the present kingdom 
of Roumania, three live in Transylvania, Hungary, and Bukovina, one 
in Bessarabia and the adjacent provinces of Russia, and one and a half 
in Servia. The two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, now 
comprised under the name of the Kingdom of Roumania, thus form the 
organised nucleus of this Latin race, and at the same time, stretching 
along the Lower Danube and its mouths, the great barrier against 
Russian conquest and influence on the Balkan peninsula. 
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Overrun by the great wave of Turkish conquest they became vassal 
states of the Porte, maintaining their administrative autonomy ; but as 
soon as, with Peter the Great, the wars between Russia and Turkey 
began, they became the battle-ground of the two conflicting Powers. 
We need not enter into the details of this struggle; suffice it to say 
that in its progress Russia succeeded in gaining more and more a firm 
footing in the principalities, and by the treaty of Adrianople (1829) 
secured the co-protectorate of both provinces, which in fact, in conse- 
quence of a prolonged occupation and constant intervention, simply 
meant Russian dominion; the hospodars, or governors, of the two 
provinces were little more than satraps of Russia, directed by her 
consuls at Jassy and Galatz. The Crimean war and the treaty of 
Paris opened at last a new era for the principalities. England, France, 
and Austria had fully realised that the Russian protectorate was in- 
compatible with the independence of the Porte; they therefore asked 
that it should be abolished, and that every right of intervention in the 
principalities should cease. Russia had to submit, but the Powers 
could not agree upon the future state of the country. The Divans 
summoned ad hoc by the Sultan, and composed of delegates of the 
different classes in order to represent the wishes of the population for 
the future government, pronounced themselves nearly unanimously for 
the union under a foreign prince ; but although this wish was seconded 
by France, Russia, Prussia, and Sardinia, they were unable to overcome 
the opposition of Turkey, Austria, and England. The treaty of August 
18, 1858, therefore maintained the separation under the name of the 
‘United Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, but the two assem- 
blies cleverly baffled the imposed separation, both electing the same 
person, Colonel Couza, as hospodar ; and when, in 1866, he was set aside 
by a palace revolution, Prince Charles of Hohenzollern was unanimously 
elected hereditary prince. The Porte and the dissenting Powers had 
to give way, and the country had achieved its aim—monarchical union 
under a prince chosen from one of the great European dynasties, 


II 


Prince Charles brought to his difficult task all the unbending energy 
of his race. Turkish misgovernment and continued foreign intervention 
had prevented the great national resources of the country from being 
developed, exhausted the peasantry by fiscal exactions, and demoralised 
the higher classes. Prince Charles had to create all the main elements 
of government—an army, a civil administration, and regular finances— 
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and he succeeded in doing this with the support of a few able and 
patriotic statesmen, amongst whom Bratiano and Demeter Stourdza 
stand first. The country now for the first time enjoyed the blessings 
of peace and order, civil liberty was respected, railways and roads were 
built, agriculture and commerce revived. The mouths of the Danube 
being efficiently improved by the international European commission, 
Galatz and Braila became important commercial centres, the public 
revenue rose rapidly without undue pressure of taxation, and with it the 
financial credit. Prince Charles’s labours were happily seconded by his 
gifted wife, Princess Elizabeth of Wied, who effectually raised the standard 
of social morality, revived national traditions, and organised public schools, 
industrial enterprises, and charitable institutions ; thus the young dynasty 
took root rapidly, and enjoyed an almost unbounded popularity. It soon 
was to show that it was also able to weather a foreign storm. During the 
troubles provoked by the insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875 
Roumania had wisely observed a strict neutrality and strongly wished 
to maintain it, when war between Russia and Turkey became imminent. 
But the appeals which Prince Charles addressed to the Powers for that 
purpose received only evasive answers, and we now know that, by the 
secret understanding of July 1876, Austria had sanctioned the war for 
the equivalent of the occupation of Bosnia. Siding with Turkey was out 
of the question for Roumania, because the country would have become 
the battle-ground ; if, on the other hand, the Government had simply 
protested against the invasion of Russia, the latter would have disposed 
at her pleasure of the resources of the country. So there remained 
only the third course, to make the best possible terms with Russia for 
the passage of her troops, which was done after prolonged negotiations 
by the treaty of April 16, 1877, Art. 2 of which contained the solemn 
promise that Russia would maintain and defend ‘1’intégrité actuelle de 
la Roumanie. Turkey declared war, but Roumania observed a defen- 
sive position, and only profited of this opportunity for breaking the last 
and weak bond which still attached it to the Porte by declaring its 
independence, much to the annoyance of Russia. 


The situation changed after the decisive defeat of the Russians 
before Plevna ; driven to the utmost straits, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Grand Duke Nicholas, addressed the following telegram to Prince 
Charles :—‘ Venez a notre secours. Passez le Danube ot vous voulez, 
comme vous voulez, sous quelles conditions que vous voulez, mais venez 
a notre secours au plus vite. Les Turcs nous abiment, la cause 
chrétienne est perdue.’ It was undoubtedly a want of precaution that 
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Prince Charles, without asking for any conditions, not even for a 
confirmation of the guarantee for the integrity of the State, accorded 
the aid so piteously invoked, and chivalrously replied, ‘Dans ce mo- 
ment 40,000 Roumains passent le Danube.’ The Prince, placing 
himself at the head of his troops, saved the Russians from destruction, 
and in the siege of Plevna proved that he had formed an excellent 
army. He little dreamt at that time how he was to be rewarded 
for his help. When at last, after the battle of the Shipka Pass, the 
Turks were obliged to ask for peace, General Ignatiew on his way to 
Adrianople called at Bucharest, and intimated that the honour of the 
Emperor required the restitution of that part of Bessarabia which had 
been torn from him by the treaty of Paris. The Roumanian Govern- 
ment of course indignantly asked how such a request was to be recon- 
ciled with Russia’s expressly given guarantee of the integrity of Rou- 
mania. Ignatiew replied that the convention of April 16 had been con- 
cluded in view of the neutrality of Roumania, but that it had become 
extinct since she had turned a belligerent party, so that it would appear 
that a neutral must be respected, whilst it is allowed to plunder an ally 
who has saved his friend. The Government firmly declined to entertain 
the proposal, remaining deaf to menacing hints of the General, but of 
course fared badly in the negotiations on the treaty of peace, which 
settled the retrocession of the Bessarabian territory with the Porte with- 
out mentioning the consent of Roumania, and the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg even refused to bring this question before the Congress because it 
would be an offence to the Emperor. 


Glaring as was this injustice, the right of Roumania found no firm 
advocate in the Congress, and a memorandum presented by her dele- 
gates in the sitting of July 1 had only the effect somewhat to enlarge 
the equivalent of the Dobrutcha given for the cession of Bessarabia. 
Thus Russia obtained her aim, and not only became again a riverain 
state of the Danube, but completely got possession of the northern 
mouth of Kilia, and thus is able to stop the navigation before the 
bifurcation of the river. Roumania had to submit to the decisions of 
the Congress, but the wisdom of this policy of letting Russia have 
her own way seems to be very doubtful. Austria particularly, one 
would have thought, ought to have had the greatest interest in op- 
posing it, just as her Government in 1856 had insisted upon the 
cession of the Bessarabian strip. There has always existed an im- 
portant traffic between Austria and the East, and it is not only the 
Roumanian and Servian markets but principally those of the Black Sea 
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and Asia Minor, which are of the greatest importance for Austrian 
merchants. If Austria is to remain a strong Danubian State, she must 
maintain the liberty of her communications with the East. The fact 
was that Count Andrassy’s hands were fettered by his secret’ under- 
standing with Russia prior to the war, and that he gave way in nearly 
all other questions in order to secure the occupation of Bosnia. 


It was equally impolitic that when the European commission esta- 
blished for the mouths of the Danube met in order to elaborate the 
‘réglements de navigation’ for the section of the river from the Iron 
Gates to Galatz, Austria, although not being a riverain state of that 
part, pretended to obtain the right of presiding the future commission 
and of exercising the casting vote in its midst. In order to win Russia’s 
support she made the most unfortunate concession to that Power, viz. 
that the mouth of the Kilia should be withdrawn from the control of 
the European commission. Russia carried this point at the London 
Conference of 1883, and Austria obtained nothing, for Roumania pro- 
tested against the pretension of the majority of admitting her only in a 
deliberative capacity, and thus reduced the treaty concluded to a dead 
letter. Austria committed another grievous fault in breaking off the 
negotiations with Roumania concerning a new treaty of commerce, 
because the Hungarian proprietors will not stand the competition of 
Roumanian cattle. The war of tariffs which has ensued is pernicious to 
both countries, but particularly so for Austrian industry, which is nearly 
shut out from the Roumanian market; the political relations of both 
governments have, however, fortunately not suffered from these econo- 
mical differences. f 


Ill 


The old Saxon annalist calls William I. and Archbishop Langton the 
two strong bulls pulling the English team. The saying may be applied 
to King Charles and Bratiano, who have been foremost in transforming 
Roumania from an Oriental country into a West-European State, 


In 1862, the first year of the administrative union, the revenue was 
354 million lei (or francs), the expenditure 43} millions, and the deficit 
seemed to become permanent in the following 13 years. Four loans of 
together 177 millions were made to stop it ; nevertheless, the year 1875 
ended with a deficit of 31 millions, and the sum total of the debt had 
risen to 689 millions, for which interest of 583 millions, ze. 8} per cent. 
had to be paid. It was only when Joan Bratiano assumed office that a 
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decisive change for the better took place. During the 12 years of his 
administration the revenue rose to 1424 millions ; the land-tax yielded 
in 1877 5? millions, in 1876-77 103, the tax on personalty rose from 
9 to 134 millions, the license on spirits from 6? to 12 millions, the stamp- 
duty from 4 to 73, the crown-lands from 124 to 19}, the customs from 
10 to 18, the tobacco monopoly from 8? to 204 millions, the salt 
monopoly from 4? to 6} millions. This was mainly effected by better 
administration and resolute reforms. In 1876 Roumania had 921 
kilometres of railways, which were in the hands of a German company ; 
Bratiano bought them back for.the State, built new lines, and 
improved the administration so that the country now possesses 2,448 
kilometres, yielding a gross receipt of 24 millions. The administrative 
expenses were, in 1876, 76 per cent. ; in 1886, 64 per cent. Railways and 
roads did most to develop the prosperity of agriculture, so that within 
this period the rent of land has quintupled. In 1868 the average interest 
on mortgages was I2 per cent.; it is now less than 6. If a number 
of formerly wealthy Boyars, who used to live upon the peasants’ labour, 
are impoverished by their idleness, a strong middle-class of well-to-do 
proprietors has sprung up, which already owns a great part of the soil. 
With the rise of the revenue the rate of interest of the debt has declined. 
In 1866 an 8 per cent. loan was concluded at 57, 66; in 1876, a 5 per 
cent. at 6§ ; in 1886, a 5 per cent. at 94: 220 millions were paid back, 
and of the total sum of the debt of 779 millions, 6143 were spent for pro- 
ductive purposes.' At the same time the defensive force of the country 
was not lost sight of—the army was raised to a high degree of efficiency, 
at a cost of 794 millions for improved arms, and 47 millions for military 
and civil buildings.? All of course was not perfect in the public adminis- 
tration; there remained obnoxious weeds from former times ; but, on 
the whole, there is scarcely a country which has made such progress as 
Roumania within this period. 


IV 


With its internal prosperity Roumania’s international importance rose 
correspondingly. The principalities, which in 1856 appeared as humble 
petitioners before the Congress of Paris, were now welded into a homo- 
geneous state, which, by its strategic position, its army and its resources, 


1 The eleven years of Bratiano’s ministry showed a surplus of 3} millions, whilst the pre- 
ceding 15 years amounted to a deficit of 834 millions. 

2 In order to carry out the new military organisation, Bratiano himself, in 1882, took the 
Ministry of War, the army was increased to 155,000 men, and 50,000 militia destined to garri- 
son the towns ; a speedy mobilisation is secured, and Bucharest is well defended by Getached 
forts with ironclad towers and heavy Krupp ordnance, 
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is able to throw a considerable weight into the balance of power in the 
East. Roumania undoubtedly owed a debt of gratitude to Napoleon III., 
who did most for her unity, and was on intimate terms with Prince 
Charles ; consequently the French were very popular, and it was the 
custom of wealthy citizens to send their children to French schools. 
With the fall of the Empire matters changed ; the Republicans had 
always been hostile to Napoleon’s Eastern policy ; still, in his famous 
speech at Lyons, Gambetta called the Crimean war the greatest folly, 
saying: ‘Qu’avions-nous a chercher sur le Bas-Danube ? quels intéréts 
avions-nous a défendre en Roumanie?’ The main interest of Roumania 
being peace, Bratiano hailed the conclusion of the Austro-German 
alliance with as much joy as did Lord Salisbury, and, although observing 
a cautious outward reserve, entered into close relations with Prince 
Bismarck, represented at Bucharest by one of his ablest diplomatists, 


Dr. Busch. 


But of course this rapid strengthening of Roumania was most in- 
vidiously looked at by Russia, for the stronger the Danubian state should 
become, the more efficiently it would act as a barrier against encroach- 
ments from the north. The Russian Cabinet, therefore, did not scruple 
to side with the opposition against the Government, and its minister, 
Prince Urusow, openly favoured an anti-dynastic paper, the /udépen- 
dance Roumaine. Bratiano, however, whilst carefully abstaining from 
giving any pretext of complaint to Russia, and even closing his eyes 
to many things of which he might have complained, upheld with 
dignity Roumania’s independence ; and when, for instance, Urusow 
objected to his having expelled a Russian Nihilist, employed by the 
Legation in writing in the /ndépendance, he refused to discuss the 
undoubted right of independently administering the police, so that the 
minister, coming out of his cabinet, exclaimed in a rage, ‘ Et pensez, qu’il 
y a vingt ans nous étions les maitres dans ce pays!’ 


However, things went on tolerably as long as the influence of Russia 
reigned supreme at Sophia; but the situation changed when Prince 
Alexander first rebelled against Russia’s dictatorship, and afterwards, 
notwithstanding the disgraceful kidnapping plot and General Kaulbars’ 
roving mission, Russian influence in Bulgaria underwent a fatal eclipse. 
Although the Cabinet of St. Petersburg maintained, as it still does, that 
the revolution at Sophia would collapse by itself, it was perfectly clear, 
since Count Kalnoky’s speech in the delegation of November, 1886, that 
it abstained from an invasion only because Austria would not suffer it, 
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and because it dared not risk a great war for which it was not pre- 
pared. Every nerve was therefore strained to provoke insurrections in 
Bulgaria, and the Russian Legation at Bucharest became the head- 
quarters of all the plots hatched for this purpose. But all attempts at 
fostering discord and producing risings by lavish showers of roubles were 
successfully baffled by the circumspect resolution of the Bulgarian rulers, 
who at last succeeded in finding a new sovereign in Prince Ferdinand 
of Coburg, doubly hateful to Russia as a Catholic. It was evident, 
then, that Russia’s lost position south of the Danube could be re- 
established only by force. This, however, presented great difficulties. 
A naval expedition for this purpose was out of the question ; it would 
be a most awkward task to tranship a sufficient number of troops to 
Varna, and, besides, the Porte might declare such an expedition as 
jeopardising the stipulations of the treaty of Paris, and, according to the 
treaty of 1871, might call for an English squadron, the mere presence of 
which would make a landing impracticable. As to an invasion by land, 
it must needs pass by Roumania ; but it was clear that, after the experi- 
ence of 1878, King Charles and Bratiano would never consent to a 
passage of Russian troops, and to force it would be dangerous, even in 
1876. Bratiano had frankly declared to the Czar at Livadia that such a 
passage against the will of Roumania could only be undertaken after kill- 
ing the last Roumanian soldier. It could, besides, not be attempted without 
the consent of Austria, which would be able to close at any moment the 
trap, and cut off the Russians, and that consent would never be given. 
As to a war with Austria, the Nove Vremya stated, in an article of April 
last, Russia would be obliged not only to attack Galicia, but also 
Transylvania, in order to revolutionise the discontented inhabitants of 
that province oppressed by the Magyars. But this, as the Panslavist 
paper acknowledges, could not be done without first paralysing 
Roumania, and to do so by military means would require an army of 
200,000 men, which would be lost for the war. Consequently it became 
the fixed aim of Russian policy to checkmate Roumania witout resort- 
ing to open force, and for this purpose it was necessary first to overturn 
Bratiano’s ministry, and to replace it by one subservient to Russia’s 
intentions ; and, if this should prove impossible, to overturn the dynasty 
which forms the corner-stone of the whole building. 


V 


In order to achieve this purpose it appeared necessary to provoke 
troubles in Roumania, and the first step in this direction was to send 
as Russian Minister to Bucharest one of the most unscrupulous 
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Slavophile agitators, M. Chitrovo, who.even at Sophia had made him- 
self impossible. His predecessor, Prince Urusow, had been bad enough ; 
but, compared to his successor, he was an innocent child. M. Chitrovo, 
in delivering his credentials, had the impudence to tell- the King 
that he considered it as his task ‘de resserrer les anciens liens qui 
unissaient la Roumanie 4a la Russie,’ viz. the Russian protectorate, and 
he forthwith began his mining activity. 


The Russian party in Roumania is small ; it consists of a few Boyars, 
discontented by the loss of their former privileges, and some noisy and 
ambitious Radicals ; but they are backed by Russian money and the 
action of the Russian Legation, which constantly works at inflaming 
party passions. The worst means are resorted to, and when an attempt 
was made upon Bratiano’s life, a secretary of the Russian Legation had 
to fly immediately from the country, proof being at hand that he was 
involved in the plot. A new anti-dynastic paper, subsidised by Russia, 
the Express-Orient, was founded in order to influence the coming elec- 
tions for the second Chamber. They, however, gave an overwhelming 
majority to the ministry, but unfortunately soon afterwards peculations 
were discovered in the War Ministry, of which Bratiano was of course 
entirely innocent, but responsible as Prime Minister. The Opposition 
raised a great cry, and the King thought it wise to induce his trusted 
servant to withdraw for a time, and to form a coalition ministry of 
Liberals and moderate Conservatives. The first attempt failed, and 
Bratiano was compelled to resume office. Immediately after the King 
went to Berlin to assist at the funeral of the Emperor William, and on 
his way home met with a most distinguished reception at the Court of 
Vienna. The anti-dynastic Opposition, exasperated at their ill-success, 
resorted to obstruction, and, when the address to the King was moved, 
raised such a noise that it could not be carried. They called Bratiano 
an assassin, although he had twice narrowly escaped attempts upon 
his life. From the Chamber the noise was transplanted into the streets, 
riots were provoked, where M. Chitrovo was seen among the ring- 
leaders, who tried to force an audience upon the King, who with dignity 
refused, but renewed his endeavours to form a new ministry. He suc- 
ceeded, and effectually disappointed the Russian party, M. Rosetti, 
formerly President of the Supreme Court, being appointed Prime 
Minister ; M. Carp, late Minister at Vienna, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
General Barozi, chief of the military cabinet of the King, Minister of 
War; Titus Majorescu, Minister of Public Instruction; Ghermanie, 


Minister of Finance; Marghiloman, Minister of Justice; Prince Stirbey, 
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Minister of Public Works. The Opposition forthwith violently attacked 
the new Ministers, whom the Frenchified deputy Blaremberg reproached 
with entertaining leanings towards Germany. M. Carp resolutely replied 
that the German policy solely aimed at maintaining peace, and that, 
Roumania doing the same, he was not afraid of declaring that he was in 
favour of Germany’s policy. Notwithstanding all manceuvres of the 
minority, the adherents of Bratiano voted the budget, and on April 15 
the session was closed. 


Graver troubles were, however, at hand. Disturbances of a most 
serious character broke out among the peasantry, houses of farmers and 
proprietors were burned, railway trains stopped, Government buildings 
sacked ; sharp encounters took place between the insurgents and the 
troops sent to suppress the riots, and many lives were lost. It soon 
became apparent that the rising was not a merely agrarian one, caused 
by the bad harvest and the dearth of the severe winter, but that an ex- 
tensive political organisation was at the back of the movement. Well- 
dressed persons with a white flag—the Russian emblem—mingled with 
the crowds, telling them that the King was doing the country an injury 
in preventing the passage of Russian troops through Roumania ; such a 
passage would be a real boon, as it would bring torrents of money into 
the country ; they distributed leaflets with the portraits of the Czar and 
Czarewitch painted in coarse colours, and designed as the saviours of 
Roumania. 


The riots were, however, suppressed, and the ministry successfully 
resisted the attempt of the Opposition to enforce a speedy dissolution, 
which the Russian party desired because it wanted the elections to take 
place in the troubled state of the country. But if during the last months 
a comparative calm has prevailed, the internal struggle is going on 
actively ; and the Russian party, seeing that it will obtain no decisive 
success as long as King Charles is at the helm, advocates an openly 
anti-dynastic policy in its papers, /adépendance Roumaine, Epoca, and 
Adeverul, They ask for a national sovereign, and have started as 
pretender an adopted natural son of Prince Couza, who distributes 
his proclamations and is recommended by a pamphlet fabricated at the 
Russian Legation. The French Government, always anxious to oblige 
Russia, favours another candidate, Prince George Bibesco, who maintains 
that he has claims to the crown of Roumania, which proves that both candi- 
dates are not meant in-earnest by Russia, but are only pushed forward 
in order to create trouble. What Russia aims at by advocating a 
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national sovereign and a Balkan federation is simply the return to the 
status guo before the Crimean War, to split up the kingdom into the two 
former principalities, to re-establish the anarchy of the Boyars, and to 
govern by them herself at Bucharest and Jassy. A further means of 
propagandism is the community of the Orthodox Church, and M. Chitrovo 
spared no pains to induce the Roumanian clergy to participate in the 
ninth centennial at Kiew. It was announced that all Roumanian guests 
would enjoy free tickets on the Russian railways, and would be lodged 
at Kiew at the expense of the committee. M. Morusi, secretary of the 
Legation, was travelling over the country striving to get up deputations 
of peasants and priests to be sent to Kiew, and offering to pay the 
expenses. Yet the Roumanian Church had nothing to do with the 
celebration of the conversion of the Russians to the Christian faith, for 
the inhabitants of the principalities had embraced it long before the 
Russians were converted. The Roumanian clergy maintains a much 
higher standard than the Russian, and has been in every way favoured 
by King Charles, though he is a Catholic; the result was that a single 
bishop went to Kiew. 


M. Rosetti’s ministry has endeavoured to steer a middle course, 
which is judged by the National-Liberals to be feeble. In any case, it 
could not go on in this way, because it had no majority in the Chambers, 
and therefore a dissolution was necessary. It took place on September 20, 
and the elections will follow in the middle of October. They will be 
of great importance, and decide whether the present ministry is able 
to maintain itself. But, whatever may be the result of the parliamentary 
struggle, Roumania’s policy will remain the same as long as King Charles 
is at the helm, and it is just for this reason that the Russian party strains 
every nerve to overturn him. 


Russia simply regards those smaller Eastern countries, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, as belonging rightfully to her, and there- 
fore resents every independent action of their Governments, and every 
interference of other Powers in their affairs, as an encroachment upon 
her legitimate sphere of influence. It must not be forgotten that in 1808 
a Russian ukase had incorporated the principalities, and that it only 
remained a dead letter because the Austrian Minister at St. Petersburg, 
Count Meerveldt, declared that the execution of that decree would be 
regarded as a declaration of war by his Government. This point of 
view dominates Russia’s whole policy, and as she feels not strong 
enough to conquer Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia by open force, her 
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agents, official as well as unofficial, are constantly plotting in order to 
make the Governments of these countries subservient to her aims. For 
this purpose they do not scruple to employ the most objectionable 
means. M. Nitrovo himself lately told as much with cynical frankness 
to one of his colleagues. ‘Je ne comprends pas’ (we quote his words 
in French as they were spoken) ‘tous les scrupules de la diplomatie 
de notre temps. II est malheureux que les diplomates d’aujourd’hui 
n’aient pas les mains libres comme au bon quinziéme siécle, ou tout 
était permis, le poignard et le poison. Quant aux questions d’argent, 
car aprés tout on ne peut rien faire sans argent, c’est une préoccupation 
que je n’ai jamais eue. On va droit devant soi; si on a besoin d’argent, 
qu’on en ait ou non, on en dépense, et si aprés tout votre gouvernement 
vous désavoue et ne paye pas, on se fait sauter le caisson. Du moins on 
ne s’est pas arrété en route.’ With such principles much of course can 
be done, and the minister has never scrupled to employ the most ill- 
famed Montenegrins and Bosniaks, ‘des gens de sac et de corde,’ in 
order to serve his ends in Roumania and Bulgaria. The assassins who 
tried to murder the Prefect of Rustchuk, Mantow, fled into the Russian 
Legation, where also the second attempt on Bratiano’s life was planned. 
The French Minister, M. de Coutouly, although personally more 
honourable, yet, by order of his Government, equally disregards the 
rights of the sovereign to whom he is accredited. Bratiano had de- 
clined the participation of Roumania in the Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
as the expense would be out of proportion to the advantage it would 
offer. This was much resented at Paris, and M. de Coutouly announced 
publicly in the papers that the French Government acknowledged Prince 
Bibesco as the sole Roumanian Commissioner for the Exhibition, and 
had assigned to him personally the space reserved to Roumanian exhi- 
bitors, who therefore had to apply to him. The Government declines 
the participation, and consequently there can be no question of a 
Roumanian Comunissioner, yet France declares she will regard as such 
a man who openly acts as a pretender. 


Roumania, as a weak state, has hitherto thought it prudent to’ put 
up with slights which a great Government would answer by sending to 
the offending minister his passports. When, in 1865, the Papal Nuncio 
at Paris had congratulated the Bishops of Orleans and Poitiers at 
their having published pastoral letters blaming the Italian policy of 
Napoleon III., the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
bitterly complained of this conduct in a despatch of February 8 to the 
French Ambassador at Rome :— Par cette démarche le Nonce a grave- 
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ment compromis le caractére dont il est revétu. Un ambassadeur 
manque a son devoir le plus essentiel, lorsqu’il encourage par son appro- 
bation la résistance aux lois du pays ou il réside et la critique des actes 
du gouvernement auprés duquel il est accrédité.’ The Imperial Govern- 
ment was undoubtedly right, but what was the offence of the Nuncio 
compared to the manceuvres of General Kaulbars and M. Nitrovo ? 


The question cannot be avoided, whether a single Power is to be 
allowed to fcrce its will on Europe, to claim rights which are not only de- 
void of any foundation, but are in direct contradiction to existing treaties, 
and for the furtherance of its objects to use means which are repulsive 
to all honourable policy and contrary to the laws of nations. The 
question is, whether Russia, alone of all the European Powers, is to be 
at liberty to prosecute her illegal and dangerous aims by revolutionising 
neighbouring countries and undermining in them order and progress— 
whether her agents are to be allowed to commit any common crime, and 
to abuse in a revolting way the protection which they enjoy as public 
ministers of a Power which calls itself friendly. 


The Russians have hitherto found that King Charles is made of a 
somewhat tougher stuff than Prince Alexander, and they will further 
on find that he is as little to be kidnapped as to be bullied into abdi- 
cation ; but, after all, he is mortal and not proof against the weapons of 
assassins. He has, unfortunately, no children, and the heir-apparent, 
his nephew, Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern, an able young man, is 
but 23, and not yet known to the country. The King, therefore, is the 
centre of the whole Roumanian state, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that at present there are few lives as precious as his. Roumania is the 
great barrier which protects the Balkan peninsula from Russian con- 
quest : once broken, the tide of Slav inroad can only be stopped at the 
price of a great war. Surely all the Powers interested in preventing 
Constantinople from falling into Russia’s hands should unite in sup- 
porting the brave Hohenzollern who stops the way of Eastern Europe’s 
falling under Russian sway. 


H. GEFFCKEN. 
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BOUT twenty years before Christ, while the first Augustus of the 
A newly established empire, sick in body and sorrowing for the 
recent death of his only heir, was gone with his legions to set in 
order the still unquiet East, and to vindicate the national honour by 
recovering from his Parthian neighbour the standards lost, a generation 
earlier, at Carrhe, there appeared at Rome, in complete and final shape, 
a book of verse, destined to exercise through remarkable vicissitudes of 
fortune a long, and yet unexhausted, effect upon literature. It was 
divided into Three Parts, and comprised some eighty poems, varying in 
length from near a hundred lines to six. It was written in the couplets 
traditionally appropriated to the tender passion, and presented, in the 
form of a personal confession by the poet, the beginning, consequences, 
and end of a censurable and unhappy attachment. 


Both the author and his ‘Cynthia’ were already well known to the 
public. The First Part, complete in itself, had come out under the same 
title before, and the fame of it had spread, we are told, to the steppes of 
the Dnieper, to the obscure limits of the civilised world. The author, Sextus 
Propertius, belonged, with Virgil and Horace, to the high court of letters, 
the circle of the minister Mzcenas. And over his pensioned compeers, the 
son of the farmer and the son of the freedman, he had considerable 
temporary advantages, By birth he was probably at least the equal of the 
minister himself, whose pedigree was of the kind suspiciously antique ; 
and in fortune he was independent. He belonged to ‘ what we should calla 
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good county family’! of the neighbourhood of Perugia. While he was a 
child his father died, and he was deprived in some way of a large estate ; 
but he can still speak of himself as ‘not very rich,’ and his story requires 
us to suppose that, in one way or another, his circumstances were easy. 
If, as it seems, he was not on good terms with Horace, we can easily 
account for friction between two literary rivals moving in good society, 
one of whom had the usual passports for entering there, while the other 
was often reminded unpleasantly that he had not. Of Virgil he speaks 
with profound deference; but Virgil had written the ‘ Georgics,’ and 
thus placed himself practically beyond competition, before Propertius 
entered the field. 


It would seem strange, and perhaps absurd, to say of a man whose 
reputation is not of the first order, and whose chief work was contem- 
poraneous with the ‘Odes’ and the ‘ AEneid,’ that he was in any sense the 
best poet of his time. And yet, without defiance of common opinion, 
this might be said of Propertius. We have only to choose appropriately, 
among the various qualities which go to ‘ poetry,’ the quality which we 
will regard as essential. It is a not uncommon view, that the vivid and 
apparently spontaneous expression of feeling is of the essence of poetry, 
and that no subtlety of linguistic art can compensate for the want of it. 
For such a taste Roman literature supplies small satisfaction, and 
Augustan literature very small indeed, a fact put bluntly by the accom- 
plished critic who said that, after Catullus and Lucrctius, the Romans 
had no poetry at all. The only writer of the Augustan age, for 
whom on these principles much could be said, is Propertius. If he and 
his rivals could be in some way represented by equivalents of our own 
time, it is quite possible that by the majority the modern Virgil and the 
modern Horace would be much more admired than loved ; it is certain 
that the modern Propertius would become rapidly popular wherever 
English is read. But the world, now supplied with many good literatures, 
naturally goes to each for what it offers best ; and has long sought the 
Roman not for passion at all, but for ‘lo bello stile che l’ha fatto onore.’ 
The ‘ A-neid’ was turned into a school-book the moment it was written, 
and a school-book of the human race it has been, and willbe. For such 
purposes there could not well be anything less suitable than ‘ Cynthia.’ 
Signs, however, indicate that the long tutelage of mankind by Latin 
may soon end or be interrupted. Should this take place, one result 


1 I take this opportunity of acknowledging my debt, as a reader of Propertius, to my friend 
Dr. Postgate. There are naturally points in this article on which he or others might not agree 
with me, but these pages are not suitable for discussion. My references are to the text edited 
by! Prof, A, Palmer, a delightful little book. 
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may be that those who do go to Latin will go to it more for pleasure 
and less for literary training; and in that case, though Virgil and 
Horace will not descend, the reputation of Propertius will relatively rise, 
as in fact it has lately risen. Meanwhile we may at all events spend a 
few minutes over a book which has made great poetry again and again, 
and could ‘spur an imitative zeal’ inno less a mind than that of Goethe. 


We will look first at the original ‘Cynthia,’ now represented by Part I. 
It is supposed to have been published near the year 25, when the real 
Propertius was about twenty-five years old. How much in it was fact 
and how much fiction we do not and need not know.- At the conclusion 
the poct, after a common Roman fashion, makes a few brief statements 
about his origin, just sufficient for personal identification. In the rest 
of the book, as in the two later Parts, there is, for a work of the kind, a 
remarkable want of detail in place, time, and circumstance. It was 
plainly never intended for a roman a clef. The hero is a youth 
without occupation, whose first serious love, when the work opens, has 
lasted a year: he may be suppcsed, according to Italian ideas, perhaps 
twenty years old, not more. His story might be that of any such 
youth. Equally typical is the description of the heroine. It was believed 
in the second century A.D., that she answered to an original in real life, 
whose name was Hostia ; but the statement, if true, is of no importance. 
The Cynthia of the poems is a woman without position, family, or 
connections (except a mother) of any kind, sustaining by her beauty and 
accomplishments an extravagant life. Her accomplishments include a 
fine taste in literature, or at least such is the persuasion of the enamoured 
poet. About her character her lover is never deceived, except wilfully 
by himself. His very first words are a lament that in the pursuit of her 
he has become utterly improvident, and has lost the taste for honest 
society. Around the principal figures are grouped three or four other 
youths—a Tullus, Gallus, Bassus, Ponticus—such friends as a gentleman 
and a poet would be likely to have, young, passionate, and literary, but 
not characterised with much distinctness. Ponticus is at work on an 
epic, and looks with much contempt on lesser ambitions. His elegiac 
friend thinks the epic equal to Homer, but warns him that he will find 
hexameters of little use when he falls in love, which presently comes to 
pass. Bassus is a lyrist in the ‘Adeline’ and ‘ Madeline’ stage, but 
cannot, with his gallery of beauties, distract the devotee of Cynthia. 
Gallus seems to bea relation, as ardent as the poet himself, and exchanges 
with him rapturous confidences ; while Tullus, a calmer and not active 
personage, is his monitor, and his auditor when he bewails his folly or talks 
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about his family. The machinery is of the simplest kind, and might 


have been perfectly uninteresting. 


But, such as it is, it is enough for Propertius. Those who, for a study 
in grammar, have been conducted for some time up and down the undu- 
lations of Ovid, would be astonished to find what the compass of the 
couplet is, when touched by a poet of earnest and delicate feeling. 
Propertius has all sorts of faults. He is often obscure, he is sometimes 
dull. He strains his language, brusques his transitions, and twists his 
thoughts. But there is one word that never applies to him, a word that 
haunts disagreeably the reader of much Latin literature. He is never 
vulgar. Every thought, we are sure, has really been thought by this 
particular man. Even the commonplace, of which he has plenty, is 
Propertian, and not the commonplace which is common. His grain is 
grain, and there is no ‘vacant chaff’ Such a man can but very imper- 
fectly speak for himself in translation. But we must do our best when 


there seems to be a chance. 


The remorseful introduction already mentioned is followed by a 
gentle expostulation with Cynthia upon her needless finery : 


Thou canst not mend thy face: Love, going bare, 
Loves not that beauty should be made with art. 


In the third poem the full splendour of the poet breaks out. Deep in 
the night Cynthia is found asleep, and the youth, from experience, is. 
afraid to awaken her. The picture, in the realism of its grace, was 
probably then an entirely novel thing, Neither has it, in its kind, been 
superseded by the innumerable imitations. 


I gazed, with Argus’ fixed and wondering look 

At Io guised with horns. Anon I took 

And softly set on Cynthia’s marble brow 

The wreath that was upon mine own, and now 
Raised the loose hair, and shaped the scattered strands, 
Or slipped sly gifts into the open hands, 

A fruit, a flower. Dull slumber took them all, 

Nor thanked me, and too oft the lap let fall. 

And tf she stirred or sighed, at every turn 

My folly still a meaning would discern, 

And thought perchance, my Cynthia, thou didst seem 
Zo fly some lover shown thee in a dream. 


The moon from window on to window crept, 

And teased at length the eyes that lingering slept, 
With gentle ray the seal of slumber brake. 

Upon her pillowed arm she rose, and spake : 
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‘ At last thou art dismissed, at last I see, - 
Turned from some other door, thou com’st to me ! 
Where hast thou been this weary while, that I 
Have watched the stars go slowly, slowly by? 
To know thy cruelty, thyself must spend 

Such long dark hours, and sicken for the end. 
How oft, how long, my needle did I tire, 

How often wake, for change, the unwilling lyre. 
Sometimes, in pity of my lonely state, 

I did lament of others’ happier fate, 

A little, and but gently. Ere I slept 

This was the latest thought on which I wept. 


I have marked here the passage which I think most characteristic. 
Nothing surely can be more exquisitely subtle than this half-conscious 
‘folly,’ which interprets trifles first instinctively, according to what it 
knows to be true, and then wilfully, by what it chooses to believe. And 
how superb are the secure falsehoods of the confident beauty ! 


Perhaps no other poem in the First Part comes up to this. The next 
four poems, as well as the ninth and tenth, are addressed to the friends, 
and something has been said of them already. The feeling of them all 
(and it is their chief merit) is delightfully young and fresh. In the sixth, 
Tullus, the monitor, has made the reasonable suggestion that the narrator 
should go with him for a voyage in the East, and has tried the effect of 
impeaching his courage. He replies that, as far as that goes, he would 
accompany Tullus to the world’s end ; but that not for all the sights in 
the world would he see Cynthia so miserable as she threatens to be: 


What should I gain to see fair Athens’ arts, 
If Cynthia cursed me while the ship was launched ? 
When tears of blood ran down her visage blanched, 
What should I care for Asia’s ancient marts ? 


language which long afterwards he was bitterly to remember. In the eighth 
poem, with a certain irony of contrast, it is found that Cynthia is on the 
point of leaving with a wealthy suitor for Greece, but she is dissuaded by 
the poet, who attributes his success wholly to the power of his verse, and 
flatters himself that after this proof of his strength he is sure for ever. 
He is soon taught, however, that his Muse can by no means dispense 
with the material aids of the purse (XI.-XV.) Cynthia is gone to 
the great watering-place of Bai, the Brighton or Scarborough of the 
day, whither the poet has not followed her. This seems at first strange, 
as there is no hint of a quarrel, and he is extremely doleful at the 
separation ; but it is explained when we discover, certainly without sur- 
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prise, that his affairs are in disorder. This disclosure is made with 
much humour. In XIV. the poet, with some heat, assures Tullus, who 
would appear to have been improving the occasion, that really he does 
not care for wealth, being possessed of love : 


Unenvied you, the rich, by Tiber’s side, 
Quaffing your priceless cup, may lie at large, 

And wonder that the skiffs so swiftly glide, 
Or wonder that so s!owly stems the barge. 


These opening lines may be noted in passing for their delicate 
description of utter indolence. But, alas! the ‘peril of my fortune’ is 
announced at Baiz, and Cynthia, instead of hurrying back, does not 
seem to understand that the danger is ‘ours,’ and continues to study her 
daily toilet, unmoved by the poetic assurance that none of the faithful 
heroines of Greek legend, neither Calypso, Hypsipyle, Evadne, nor 
Alphesiboea, would have behaved so, and that she is forfeiting the 
prospect of an equal renown. After this the lover is forced to open his 
eyes (XVI.) He seeks solitude both on sea and on land (XVIL, 
XVIII.), and is discontented with himself for seeking it. He repeats 
the beloved and unworthy name to the woods, carves it on the trees, 
and generally conducts himself in the expected manner. Finally (XIX.) 
he falls into an expectation of death, and builds some hope of recon- 
ciliation on this pathetic subject. There the book ends, so far as 
Cynthia is concerned. The last two poems form the personal epilogue, 
and, taken together, suggest the relationship of the author to Gallus. 
Before these two is put a piece unconnected either with Cynthia or with 
Propertius, a charming and often imitated version of the story of Hylas 
carried away by the water-nymphs. It seems intended as a specimen 
of the author’s power in narrative proper, and by an address to Gallus 
is loosely tacked into its place. 


Such in very brief outline is the First Part of ‘Cynthia’ As will 
have been seen, though the pieces, where connected by allusion, are 
naturally placed in the order of time, the whole can scarcely be called a 
story. There is but slight development, and after the year supposed to 
have elapsed at the beginning there is no hint of date. The time allotted 
to the proceedings may be whatever the reader thinks suitable. We may 
note also of this part that it really is, what it calls itself, a book in prazse 
of Cynthia. The lover’s expostulations are extremely moderate, and his 
tenderness is rather increased than diminished. A more curious point 
is this. The introductory poem is full of self-reproach; the speaker 
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knows himself to be in the way to ruin and degradation, and would 
thankfully be rescued, were it possible. Nothing of the sort occurs in 
this Part again ; and it may well be suspected that when ‘Cynthia’ was 
expanded to its present form, the introduction was modified to suit, as 
it does, not the First Part, but the entire work. | 


For whatever Propertius may have intended, circumstances did not 
leave him perfectly free. His reputation opened to him the official 
circle, and he entered it. The Second Part begins with an address to 
Mecenas, and we soon discover that we are in an altered atmosphere. 
He was told, though he did not need to be told, that his new patron 
had taken him not for performance but for promise. He has defined his 
position neatly by reference to the rise of Virgil. The minister and the 
emperor are pressing for a historical Roman epic, for something parallel 
to the growing ‘ AEneid, and Propertius can only answer that he has not 
risen even to the ‘Georgics’ yet, but is still in the amatory region of 
the ‘Idylls.! But indeed he was something worse off than this. His 
‘Cynthia,’ so far as it went, went the wrong way. Augustus wanted a 
reform of manners, and wanted above all to repeople desolate Italy with 
soldiers and citizens. He was already struggling to legislate in favour 
of marriage, and against precisely the sort of connection which ‘ Cynthia’ 
celebrated. How peremptorily he could deal with literature, both 
Horace and Ovid in different ways were to prove. Evidently, either 
Propertius must forego the obvious path of ambition, or ‘Cynthia’ must 
stop, cr ‘ Cynthia’ continued must take a new turn. Wecan easily under- 
stand why the rising author decided on the third way, and added to his 
first picture of enchantment a second of disillusion, and a third of 
deliverance. The Second Part expressly promises the Third, and the two, 
though perhaps published separately, were projected together. 


It is of course impossible here to examine the whole, and we must 
be content with a glance at the principal groups. The Second Part, as 
it is the longest, is also in my judgment the most interesting. The 
mental and physical charms of Cynthia still exert their full force, and 
the lover, without real effort, remains her servant. But he can deceive 
himseif no longer. A few pieces of eloquent description are followed 
(V., VI.) by a fearful outburst of rage and denunciation, recurring in 
various forms at frequent intervals. The reproach of himself, which 
after the introductory warning disappears from the First Part, is now 
frequently upon his lips. But against pressure from without he is 


' II. 1, and II. 10, particularly II. 10, 25, 26. See Georg. II. 176. 
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fiercely defiant. <A social enactment enforcing marriage has lately been 
put forward by the Emperor. The lover declares that he would sooner die 
than wed (for a marriage with Cynthia, it should be observed, would not 
have satisfied the law). They rejoice together when the law is withdrawn, 
a scene of telling irony, for in fact the moment is one of the few glimpses 
of happiness in this division of the story, and it is clear that Cynthia, who 
for the most part keeps no measures with her victim any longer, has really 
been frightened by the proposal into a passing gentleness. Two other 
reconciliations occur. The poet, with the same complacency so amusingly 
presented in the earlier part, attributes each to an artistic success. We 
will try to show something of both the poems so distinguished, for the 
opinion of Propertius on his own work is not to be despised. The first 
time (XIII., XIV., XV.) he tries again the familiar pathos of foresecing 
his death, a way, as he says with delicate satire, so obvious that he ought 
not to have missed it. He now goes the length of arranging his funeral : 


No masked procession show my pedigree, 

Nor let the trumpet wail (what use ?) for me. 
Lay not the corpse upon an ivory bed, 

No broidered coverlet beneath me spread. 

Give me no train of mourners, give me just 
The meanest following of a pauper’s dust. 

A train of Zhree shall satisfy my pride— 

My Books, a royal gift for Pluto’s bride. 

But thou shalt follow there, and beat thy breast, 
And call my name, and call, and never rest ; 
Kiss the cold lips, aye, kiss them, till the pyre 
Is crowned with spices and awaits the fire. 
Then let me, all to dust and ashes turned, 

In vessel small and earthen be inurned. 

And where they burned me, as memorial due, 
Set me a bay for shade, and verses two: 

‘The slave, whose relics this is set above, 

Had but one only lord, whose name was Love.’ 


Posterity has confirmed the poet’s judgment, and has given this 
poem a wide and perpetual fame. It has also generally agreed with him 
in admiring still more the other professedly successful piece in the book, 
a desperate effort which follows the dead failure of an allusion to the 


old topics of death and poetic immortality (XXIV., XXV., XXVI.). 
He tries a different pathos. 


I dreamed. Ah, dearest! near a sinking ship 
I saw thee faintly beat the drowning sea. 
Drenched was thy heavy hair, and ah! thy lip 

Confessed the falsehoods it hath told to me. 
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Thus Helle, when the golden beast she rode, 
Tossed on the waves, thought I in deadly fear. 

Like Helle Cynthia too, my thought forbode, 
May name a sea, and ask the traveller’s tear. 


I cried to heaven, to Neptune, Leda’s Twain, 
Leucothea too, a woman once as thou. 

Thy hands are lifted feebly from the main, 
Thou criest on me, and thou art dying now! 


Had but the merman king beheld thine eyes, 

Thou must have been his queen. The whitest face, 
The bluest locks in ocean, with surprise 

And jealous murmur, must have given thee place. 


But see, a dolphin darting to thy side! 
(The same Arion, harping, rode upon ?) 

I would have flung me in the waves ; I tried, 
I struggled, agonized—the dream was gone. 

The reader may find here, as high as it can be traced, the beginning 
of many a fertile stream of poetry. There is a detail which, though not 
important in the piece itself, affords afterwards a curious illustration of 
the variety of Propertius in working up his topics. One would scarcely 
suspect anything personal to Cynthia in the ‘blueness’ of the sea- 
nymphs’ tresses; for Cynthia’s hair was brown. But a new light is 
thrown back on it afterwards, when in another mood the lover twits the 
lady with her small success in a whimsical attempt at d/ack : 


If one I know will turn her tresses due, 
Say, does that prove it a becoming hue ? 


But beautiful as are these golden threads in the Second Part, they are 
far more effective in the web. The last in particular comes as a delicious 
relief after a frantic episode (XXII.-XXV.), in which the narrator plunges 
low indeed in search of dissipation, with the only result of deepening 
his disgust and self-contempt. It is well worth notice that this incident 
and all the like element in the book is, so far as we know, entirely original, 
a new thing in literature. Certainly it was not taken from the Greek. 
The moment was critical. The Dzpsychus was becoming conscious of 
his two souls, and the breach was before long to be widened into an 
agony which re-created the world. The mental dialogue which begins 
thus, 

I, that should have disdained the common road, 
Now drink, delighted, of its very pools ! 


is worth volumes of declamatory satire. 
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From the triumph which rewards the ‘dream’ we pass, by a 
singularly skilful transition, into a wholly fresh episode. The dream 
leads naturally to the thought, that a death at sea, with Cynthia, would 
not be unacceptable, and this to a little piece of false rhetoric on the 
theme, that among the uncertainties of life he alone knows the destined 
manner of his death, who will live or die by the kindness or cruelty 
of his mistress; when suddenly truth avenges itself upon affectation 
by illustrating the uncertainty of life in another way. Cynthia falls 
dangerously ill. In a poem of prayer and pity the familiar legendary 
names, the poet’s Greek stock-in-trade, Io, Leucothea, Andromeda, 
Callisto, Semele, defile with a strange and helpless effect. But the 
danger grows ; the last efforts of witchcraft are exhausted ; the lover 
throws away his learning and breaks into the simplicity of despair : 


The wheel runs slack, the spell said o’er ; 
The ashes in the lembic die ; 

The mcon will be bewitched no more. 
I hear the night-bird’s boding cry. 


If death for her, then death for me 
Must set his sail of funeral hue. 
I'll be with her, or cease to be. 
Is one life nought? Yet pity two. 


Ah, God! If you would save my sweet, 
The hymn that I would make for you ! 
And she should sit before your feet 
And tell you all her peril through.! 


Cynthia recovers, and things return to the accustomed track. The 
hero, if such he can now be calJed, cannot sink much lower ; but lower 
he does sink at the end of this Part (XXXII., XXXIII.), where he 
actually endeavours to propitiate his tyrant by artfully defending her 
offences. 


Scattered in this division, of which the above is the merest sketch, 
runs a topic which takes a larger development in the next. With the 
revolt of the lover’s new feelings mixes very naturally and artistically 
the stirring of a new literary aspiration. In the address which opens 
Part II., when first discussing the proposals of Mzcenas, he declined, as 


1 The magic riombus was not a ‘wheel,’ as Mr, Andrew Lang has discovered for us ; but 
we cannot well call it a ‘ bull-roarer.’ : . ‘ 
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we saw, the task of national poetry as beyond his strength. But it 
continues to suggest itself as a true ideal, and begins to take the shape 
of aduty. It touches with a shade of remorse even the commands for 
his funeral. He has reasons for renouncing so emphatically the last 
honours of a Roman citizen. 


Nor let the trumpet wail (what use ?) for me. 


He recalls himself to the subject sharply a little later (X.), registers 
a promise to undertake it some day, and actually addresses to the 
emperor a few couplets in praise of his triumphs, excusing himself from 
attempting more at present with a graceful apology : 


The garland, if the head men cannot touch 
Of some tall statue, at the feet they lay ; 
So we poor poets, when the theme too much 

Exceeds us, bring such incense as we may. 


Inthe heat of the moment he even gets so far as to dismiss, or pre- 
tend to dismiss, the topic of Cynthia’s praises (XI.). His temporary 
farewell to it is a finished miniature: 


Praise thee who list, if any care, and sow 
His laboured verses in a barren ground. 
All shall be buried with thee, all shall go 
With thee into the low forgotten mound, 
Which men shall pass, nor say, beholding it, 
‘This earth was once a woman and a wit.’ 


But the tone of the protest belies its words. He persists in the old 
manner, and even declares (X XV.) that he shall persist in it to the end. 
However, in the closing poem of Part II., which upon a slight pretext 
is devoted entirely to his literary hopes, other views are again distinctly 
seen. Returning to the thoughts of the opening poem, he praises en- 
thusiastically the rising ‘ Aineid, and while he takes Virgil himself to 
witness that it is something to have attained a glory in the parallel of 
the ‘ Idylls,’ asserts with emphasis the superior greatness of the national 
theme and of the ‘glories of Actium.’ It is among such thoughts that 
Propertius first cites as his model the significant name of Callimachus. 
Callimachus of Alexandria, himself an elegiac poet, was famous par- 
ticularly for a work in which he had turned the form of elegy to the 
service of Greek legendary history. The Roman project which this 
connection suggests is henceforth always in sight till we lose sight of 
Propertius, and with an appeal to the precedent of Callimachus the Third 
Part opens. 
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Before we dismiss the Second we must notice that ‘ Cynthia,’ enlarged 
into three successive pictures, became something very near a story, and 
as such now required marks of time. We hear now first of the lapse 
of months, then of the lapse of years. Two dates are furnished, each 
denoted by a great imperial event. Near the end of the Second Part is 
placed the dedication of the new Palatine temple of Apollo (B.c. 28), 
towards the end of the Third the death of the emperor’s nephew and 
heir Marcellus (B.c. 23). The former poem is tacked to the main 
subject of Cynthia, and is in no sense a poem for the occasion ; indeed, 
it was probably written long after. It is brief, and (except to an arche- 
ologist) of little interest, and is evidently inserted chiefly for the sake of 
marking the date. The latter is a quasi-official elegy and, we need 
hardly say, does not mention Cynthia, who indeed by that time is 
relegated to a colder distance. It was probably composed at the time, 
and followed before long by the publication of the whole work. 


With the Third Part we must be brief. In it are wound up both the 
threads of the previous part, the amorous and the literary, the two still 
entangled as before. 


In the degraded condition disclosed at the end of the Second Part, 
in the condition of ‘slavery,’ a word of terrible sound to a Roman ear, 
the narrator spent, as he tells us in the last poem of all, five years. The 
limits, as already seen, are roughly marked by the two dates, 28 and 23. 
Of the relations between him and Cynthia we hear directly very little 
more, some five poems only out of twenty-five being given to it. But this 
little is significant. Knowing that he is utterly weary, that he is now 
bound to her, however securely, only by inveterate habit, the woman had 
begun to make him scenes. One such occurs in the Second Part (XX.), 
when he represses her laments with a peevish tenderness. But in VIII. of 
Part III., a powerful poem, we have the further stage, when love itself 
is turned into a sort of malice, and the lover ruminates with bitter gusto 
the enjoyment of yesterday’s spectacle—Cynthia in the paroxysms of a 
jealous fury. In XV. the storm is actually raging. But if these poems 
present with force the last phase of his miserable pleasure, the others 
(VI. and XVI.) show with humour, not less artful, the abject facility 
with which he went back to it. In VI. a message of reconciliation from 
Cynthia (for Cynthia in this part for the first time has to summon) is 
brought by her slave, Lygdamus, a name to be linked hereafter with a 
tragic mystery. The lover assumes a sceptic air, and solemnly adjures 
Lygdamus, ‘as he hopes for freedom,’ to tell him ¢he ¢ruth. But instead 
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of waiting for an answer, he shows his resolution not to be deceived by 
a series of leading questions, which put into the messenger’s mouth a 
touching picture of Cynthia sitting sadly at her modest work, with not 
so much as a mirror to be seen, and tearfully complaining to Lygdamus 
of the cruel deserter. Jf this is true, let Lygdamus bear from him at 
once the tenderest reply, and ‘as he hopes for freedom’ procure an 
instant cessation of hostilities! In XVI. he makes himself utterly 
ridiculous, not indeed for the first time, but with a consciousness of his 
absurdity which is ominous. Inthe middle of the night a message calls 
him from Rome to Tibur, a distance of near twenty miles. He goes, 
but full of tremors, which he vainly endeavours to make pathetic. What 
if he should be murdered! Will Cynthia bring garlands to his grave ? 
He is obliged to confess that this much-abused ‘grave’ is likely to 
receive anything but respect from people in general, and hopes (oh 
contemptible ‘grave’!) that at any rate Cynthia will put it somewhere 
out of the way! From this time he sets steadily to the work of his 
deliverance. 


One only glimpse of anything resembling the old happiness this 
Part contains (X.)! The connection, now a thing of years and habit, 
has become also a thing of anniversaries. The birthday of Cynthia will 
afford, hopes the lover, at least a day’s respite from the fatigue of her 
tempers. Long before, when this fatigue was a new feeling, he had 
flatteringly compared her eternal complaints to the mourning of the 
nightingale and the tears of Niobe.2 Now, by a dexterous allusion 
to this, he discreetly cloaks his request ‘for a brief intermission. The 
piece is exceedingly celebrated for poetic grace, and dramatically also 
it represents, I think, the author’s highest level. One might spend some 
time (if the task were not better left to the reader) in studying its sharp 
and delicate delineation. 


Surprised I saw, while yet the sun was red 

This morn, the Muses standing by my bed. 

Three times their joyful hands they clapped, to greet, 
As then I knew, the birthday of my sweet. 

Oh cloudless let it pass, the winds give o’er, 

The waves break gently on the threatened shore ! 
Far from my sight this day let sorrow keep, 

Not marble Niobe be seen to weep, 


1 I do not here forget III. 20, but I think it plain, for many reasons, that this poem is not 
addressed to Cynthia, but to a person utterly different, and celebrates the marriaye, or at least 
the ‘ honourable addresses,’ of the narrator. It is in fact a step in the course of his deliverance. 

2 TI. 20, 5-8. 
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The haleyons hush their plaint, and she, whose lay 
Mourns for lost Ttys, mourn him not to-day ! 

And thou whose prospered life this day was given, 
Arise, and pay thy grateful dues to heaven ; 

Wash thee from sleep with water pure, and fair 
With moulding fingers set thine ordered hair. 

The robe thou hadst, when first thou didst subdue 
Propertius’ eyes, put on, a garland too: 

Then pray, that still those potent charms may last 
And still in thy subjection hold me fast : 

The altar wreath, the atoning incense light, 

Till the glad flame make ali the chamber bright. 
Then speed the time till eve: prepare the board, 
The wine, the sense-entrancing perfume poured : 
Tax the hoarse pipe, till night be tired with dance ; 
Free be thy jest, and loosely let it glance ; 

Banish dull sleep with riot ; let the rout 

Fill with its echoes all the street without. 

While we will ask the dice, as others do, 

What hearts Love’s leaden wings are beating through. 
Last, when the cups have measured many an hour, 
The Priestess shall disclose the mystic bower. 
With annual rite the feast shall duly close, 

And this thy birthday finish in repose. 


Meanwhile the great literary project grows in firmness and fixes in 
outline. (Fragments of it were written and are extant, and perhaps it 
was already commenced before the ‘Cynthia’ came out.) We are told 
distinctly that the ‘Cynthia’ detains the author only for a while (II.), and 
more precisely that with encouragement from Mecenas, whose admired 
modesty the author feels constrained to imitate, he will certainly enter 
on the poetic history of Rome, from the earliest legends of Romulus to the 
overthrow of Antonius at Actium by Augustus himself (IX.). The next 
and decisive step is masterly. Turning from the birthday picture placed 
here, the poet tries to palliate his servility in the cyes of some censor by 
excuses from mythologic precedent. And indeed he can plead much 
nearer precedent. If an Antonius could be slave to Cleopatra— may 
not I,’ he was going to say, ‘be pardoned?’ But the name of Antonius, 
so lately mentioned with such different hopes, lights like a spark the 
long prepared train of literary and personal motives. His apology is 
forgotten, and the Roman poet breaks indignantly into that very ‘theme 
of Actium’ which he had formerly resigned to Virgil. This piece again, 
familiar as an extract, surpasses itself when read with the context: 


She asked, for price of her profanéd hand, 
Rome and Rome’s Senate subject and enslaved ! 
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Oh guileful Alexandria, guilty land ! 
Oh Memphian fields, with blood of Romans laved ! 
Too deep upon our souls, when Pharos’ strand 
Despoiled thrice-victor Pompey, was it graved, 
That better in the field had Pompey died 
Or ’neath the heel of Cesar laid his pride. 


And dared she then, Canopus’ harlot-queen, 
That sperm of Macedon, our branded shame, 
With dog Anubis front the Thunderer’s mien, 
With threats of Nile the Tiber think to tame? 
With rattles chase our trumpets, and our keen 
Swift barques with galleons of Egyptian frame ? 
On Rome’s high rock set up her tented seat, 
And bid the Roman eagles to her feet ? 


We feel that the Roman Callimachus has actually commenced work, 
and that, the ‘Cynthia’ finished, a Roman ‘ Scenes of Story’ may be 
with some confidence expected. 


The rest of the poems we must pass lightly. Various in subject, 
they are variously and sometimes very adroitly shaped to the purpose, 
as where an elegy on a death at sea, after blaming much the rashness of 
men’s enterprise, concludes with this unexpected turn : 


I shall not brave you, winds. I cannot choose 
But lie at Cynthia’s steps, sans fame or use. 


All is now ready for the end ; and after experimenting on one or,two 
other methods, the rebel recurs after all to the very expedient recom- 
mended and rejected years ago—a voyage to Athens and to the cities of 
the East. To point the parallel and round the whole work, Tullus, the 
original author of the suggestion (with this exception, the friends of Part 
I. disappear in the continuation), is found resident in Asia Minor, and 
the poet has the satisfaction of lecturing him on the folly of preferring 
Asia to Italy, which he lauds in language thoroughly proper to the 
official school of poetry, and in fact adapted freely from a memor- 
able passage of the ‘Georgics,— Italy, whose honourable history is so 
much more respectable than wild Greek romance, ‘Italy, Tullus, your 
natural home, to which you ought at once to return and get married!’ 
Thus Propertius, and we feel that he is changed indeed. 


A Roman story could scarcely conclude without a symbolic portent; 
and here the love-poet loses his professional tablets. As for Cynthia, 
nothing remains but to dismiss her, with costs, if possible : 
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Trust woman, trust the charms no more 
Which cheated once my humble eyes. 
Love lent, I see, the poor disguise : 

I blush to read my verses o’er. 


Love, Cynthia, gave each heavenly grace, 
And showed me things that never were, 
And could to rosy morn compare 

The brilliance of a painted face. 


My fond disease no medicine moved ; 
Kind seniors sermoned me in vain. 
I would to sea. Alas! how fain 

I own the perils I have proved. 


Love’s cruel dungeon have I tried, 
The stake, the caldron, and the chain. 
Yet have I ’scaped that Afric main, 
And see in port my vessel ride. 


My wounds begin to close, my wits 
Return ; and I myself consign, 
By Jove neglected, to the shrine, 

If such there be, where Reason sits. 


This may be all very well, but we could now wish that the ransomed 
captive had stopped here, and not thought it necessary to hold up to 
Cynthia the probable miseries of her future. However, such a close is 
truly Roman and perhaps, if it comes to that, not untrue. If there 
were any obstinate lovers of ‘Greek romance’ who were inclined to 
murmur, they were destined to receive an ample satisfaction. 


Besides the ‘ Cynthia, Propertius left a small number of poems and 
fragments, now subjoined as ‘ Book IV.’ This numbering, though con- 
venient for reference, is misleading and not a little absurd; for the 
collection is not a ‘ Book’ at all, still less a part of ‘Cynthia. Indeed, 
the ‘arrangement’ of it, if the word applies, is so careless, that it can 
scarcely be attributed to the author.' One piece is evidently the opening 
of that poetic history, the projection of which has been traced above, 
and for the same work most of the others seem to have been intended. 
Three or four refer to the facts (or fictions) of ‘Cynthia.’ Like the rest 
of the posthumous collection they are disconnected and without order. 
They are all distinguished from ‘Cynthia’ by a very different style, and 


1 Dr. Pos'gate rightly insists upon this. 
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an examination of them shows that (with perhaps one exception)! none 
could have found a proper place in it. But there is one most remark- 
able poem (not that just excepted), which is in a certain sense a sequel 
to ‘Cynthia,’ and cannot be omitted from the briefest notice of it. It is 
plain that, whatever additions ‘Cynthia’ might have received wthzn, if the 
story were to proceed at all, one only further stage had a chance of interest. 
The deserted woman might die ; and Propertius determined to kill her. 
Her ghost revisits the lover. The scene has a sort of realistic romance 
quite startling in Latin, and shows, I think, that had Propertius lived or 
worked longer, he might have changed considerably the course of litera- 
ture. It is night. It is a very short time after Cynthia’s death. The poet 
has heard of it, and has been somewhat, not very deeply, affected. From 
the conclusion of ‘Cynthia’ it would be inferred that after the dismissal 
the lover interested himself in his former mistress no more. The present 
poem starts from the same assumption. He has heard of her funeral, 
but was not there, and indeed he does not know (for he has to be told) 
where she is buried. Of her recent life we must suppose him absolutely 
ignorant. His mind is wandering ina selfish regret for his departed youth, 
when—but I will try to give in his own form the manner of the waking : 
There ¢#s a life beyond the grave. <A shade, 
A pallid wraith escapes the conquering flame. 
I have seen Cynthia. She was lately laid 
Beneath the whispering wayside: yet she came. 
It may be well to remind the reader that Roman graves were made 
by the roads as a regular practice, and that the words here mean no 
more than ‘she is buried,’ though they have doubtless a very different 


poetic effect. 
To me, who drowsed upon a funeral thought 
Of love dethroned, came Cynthia from the grave, 
Her hair, ker eyes as from the bier she brought, 
But on her flesh the charréd vesture clave. 


The gem (I knew it) of her ring betrayed 
The fire ; her blank lips had a Lethe look. 

She sighed and spoke, as though with breath, but made 
A bony rattle as her hand she shook : 


‘ False that thou art and false must ever be 
To woman, canst thou sleep? So quick forgot 
The things that once were done ’twixt thee and me, 
And all the tender past as though ’twas not !’ 
1 IV. 8, which might possibly have stood in Part III., though it is very different in style. 
Like the other posthumous poems, it shows a great multiplication of d»amatis persone and scenic 


details. The absence of these is the characteristic of the ‘Cynthia,’ the defect indeed, as the 
author would seem to have thought. 
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She adds a few vivid touches of reminder, and then she tells him that 
she died without a friend, without anyone who cared to use the strange 


(but then accredited and common) means to detain a little the parting 
soul. ‘The call of a beloved voice was supposed to have some power ; 
his would have given her one more day. She died, and he knew it ; 
yet he paid not the slightest tribute to her memory : 
‘Who at my burial saw thy sunken head, 
Thy warm tears falling on thy garb of woe ? 
Thou couldst not (if no further to be led) 
Bid to the gate my bier more slowly go? 
He sent no precious spices, no inexpensive flowers. And hereupon, » 
as if to put beyond question that she died not only quite friendless, 
but also (fora reason which she leaves him to guess) quite weary of 
life, she suddenly discloses these horrid facts. She was poisoned by 
two of her slaves, male and female; she let herself be poisoned; and the 
murderers, married together, are, without question, enjoying her property, 
holding in subjection the rest of her household, and stifling her memory by 
horrible cruelties. 
Let Lygdamus be tried with fire and brand 
(I knew the wine’s fell colour when I took), 
Let guilty Nomas wash her guarded hand 
And, if her soul be clear, the ordeal brook 
She, she, the refuse of the public walk, 
Now trails in dust a golden train of state. 
And if a handmaid of my beauty talk, 
With double task-work silences her prate. 
For garlanding my grave old Petale, 
Fond, taithful wretch, was loaded with the stocks ; 
For begging in my name was Lalage 
Scourged, while she hanged upon her twisted locks. 

The murderess, in her brutal rapacity, actually stole the gilt statuette 
from the dead, and has melted it down, as an addition to her ‘ marriage 
portion. Yet Cynthia is not come to reproach Propertius (she acknow- 
ledges her debt to his genius), but only to assure him that she is faithful 
to his memory. She offers a proof, which the poet by his own practice é 


might certainly be estopped from disputing ; she has gone to the com- 
pany of the good women of legend, and in the consoling converse of 
Elysium gives a report (alas! partial) of Propertius to such admired 
wives as Andromeda and Hypermnestra. She requests him lastly to 
take under his protection two specially dear to her, and to render a 


small service to her grave: 


. 
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If thou art touched, if Chloris, she, whose spell 
Can hold thee now, permit a thought of me— 

My nurse is palsied ; and she used thee well ; 
Let her not starve, my old Parthenie ! 


And ah! my darling ‘ Maid’ (the name was fit ; 
She held a mirror to me), let her be 
Maid to no other! And thy verses writ 
On Cynthia, burn them ; keep no ‘ praise’ of me ! 


This, however little we may care for Andromeda and Hypermnestra, 
we shall hardly deny to be real pathos. It is but too easy to compre- 
hend the wish that Cynthia’s child (for there can be only one meaning 
in the explanation added to the name) should, if possible, never read 
“ Cynthia.’ 

So tight with ivy cords my grave is bound, 
My bones are aching : let me lie at ease. 

In the white clime of Tibur is the mound, 
Where brooding Anio feeds the orchard trees. 


Set me a pillar there, with praises just, 
And brief, that posting travellers may see, 

‘ Here lieth golden Cynthia, one whose dust 
Adds something, Anio, to the praise of thee.’ 


Of the ‘ivy’ I have seen no explanation, and should gladly find 
one. That it is not supposed to have grown on the grave is evident. 
The circumstances make this manifestly inconceivable. I imagine that 
the cords are used, as hazel and other wood is sometimes used now, to 
hold together the new heap ; and I strongly suspect that the tightness 
of the binding is connected with the murder, and was a superstitious 
device for holding down the ghost. 


‘Soon,’ she tells him, at the last moment, ‘soon [, and no woman else, 
shall have thee, keep thee, press thee, mix with thee bone in bone.’ The 
prophecy would seem to have been before very long so far advanced 
towards fulfilment that Propertius died. At least this is the simplest 
way of explaining the state of the later collection, and the fact that of 
‘his magnum opus there is nothing but a fewcut stones. These fragments 
indeed are, many of them, of rare beauty. Perhaps I may return to 
them another time, and even say something more (I should like to say 
much more) of ‘Cynthia.’ It is not at all the book to be easily exhausted 
by selections. Enough if I may have revived some reader’s former 
pleasure, or possibiy even directed one to a source of pleasure untried. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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Marshal Bazaine 


Y first impression of Marshal Bazaine dates a long way back. 
M It was received in the tramcar—or Chemin de Fer Americain 
as it was then called—between the St. Germain’s railway and Bougival, 
where I was going, in the joyousness of fresh emancipation from school,. 
to spend a holiday. At the Reuil station of the tramway two French- 
men got in, one old, and still young in apparent vigour and elasticity, 
and the other much younger, but older in the quantity of inert flesh 
that covered him like a loose mantle. The body looked sluggish, and 
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the face singularly wide-awake. The small, laughing eyes were per- 
ceptive and impudent. The turned-up nose was commonplace, but 
had character, its wide nostrils seeming to sniff what was enjoyable. 
With this there was a flat, firm mouth and a pointed chin, rather 
vulpine, and shaped like Prince Bismarck’s. The countenance was that 
of a cynical and pleasant person of low tastes, who had battered 
through the world and kept the best end of the staff. And yet one felt 
he was somebody, and he looked used to command. His companion 
was clearly a man of breeding and a man of the world, and showed 
himself a good listener, while the tongue of the other ran on. A good 
deal of his talk was about an old lady whom he called /a Viedlle, and 
some of it about an anniversary mass which had just taken place at Reuil 
Church in honour of the Empress Josephine, of whom he said ‘she was 
like all other women, tricky, and liking to play tricks on her husband.’ 
At Bougival the friends with whom I was going to stay met me at the 
station, and the two persons I have been describing. I was there 
introduced to them. One was General Bazaine, whose name I vaguely 
connected with the Italian war, and the other Baron de Lesseps, who I 
was told was a cousin of the Empress, and brother of the man that was 
trying, against the opposition of England, to cut a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez. Thus being made acquainted with them fixed the 
impression I had received in the tramcar. Baron de Lesseps was a 
neighbour who had come over to spend the day. Bazaine had enter- 
tained hospitably in Algeria my host who went on a tour there. In 
coming from Paris to pass an afternoon with him he had called on 
Queen Christina, whose interest with the Empress he wanted, to get 
himself sent out to Mexico as Commander-in-chief of the French army 
of occupation there. She was ‘la Vieille,’ about whose weaknesses he 
talked and laughed in a public conveyance, without, however, naming 
her. The General served in a foreign legion in Spain for six years in 
defence of Christina’s Regency, and kept on good terms with her after 
she came to live in France. He was always at the disposal of Queen 
Isabella to go and put down rebellion against her rule. 


There was much talk at dinner about Mexico and its prospects. The 
Archduke Maximilian’s name was not before the public. But the idea 
was already entertained of sending him there as Emperor. Miramon 
and Almonte had already been to Vienna to see him. The Jesuits had 
recommended him to the Clerical party in Mexico. As there was then 
a mania in England for giving crowns to Saxe-Coburgs, the English 
Government was for him, his wife being a daughter of King Leopold. 
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The Emperor Napoleon wanted to give the Emperor of Austria a 
plaister, after breaking his head at Solferino and Magenta, by securing an 
imperial crown to his brother. Baron de Lesseps had a diplomatist’s 
cool way of looking at facts and arguments; Bazaine a guard-room 
manner. It was agreed that Mexico was a great country, and that its 
conquest should be well got through before either the Confederate or 
Federal States issued victorious out of the civil war which had just then 
begun. Bazaine said he knew how to take Spanish breeds and semi- 
barbarians. Resolute, quick, and unflinching warfare and repression 
alone would do. The quarrel between North and South was a splendid 
opportunity, because the South, however it might eventually desire to 
annex Mexico, wanted the French to be there while there was danger 
of her ports being blockaded. The General spoke of the Empress as 
taking to heart, and taking up with spirit, the Mexican affair, but of the 
Emperor as being limp (wow) and never knowing his own mind. He 
believed that he himself would be sent to replace General Forey. 
‘Then,’ he cried, rubbing his hands, ‘what fortunes I’ll help you all 
to! Why, there’s so much silver in the Mexican mountains that when 


the mines there are worked our cooks will only use silver pots and 


saucepans.’ 


Bazaine ate rapidly and heartily, and drank copiously. Wine did 
not go to his head. He wiped his plate, before sending it away, with 
bread crumb, which he ate, and took an overflowing gloria of brandy in 
his coffee. He talked ‘shop’ chiefly, had a soldier’s vocabulary, a sol- 
dier’s expletives, and spoke with a tone of rude familiarity of a number 
of the greatest people of the time, saying, I remember, of Victor 
Emmanuel, ‘ I] est cochon, mais cochon! C’est homme au monde qui 
mange le plus salement—lhuile, le poivre, le sel, la sauce—tout cela tombe 
sur sa grosse moustache heureusement ; il mange presque toujours seul. 
Quand il donne un diner il ne fait que le présider.’ Bazaine’s tongue 
was slightly too thick for his mouth. 


Not long after this day in a country house spent with Bazaine, he 
was sent to supersede Forey in Mexico, with instructions to act in all 
directions with energy, and establish a French foothold with the 
utmost speed. Mexico was looked upon as an El Dorado by financists 
of the St. Simonian school. One of them, Michel Chevalier, the economist 
and councillor of state, was writing a book to show that gold was as 
plentiful there as in the streets of Jerusalem in Solomon’s time. Steps 


were being taken to secure concessions, or to keep them from being 
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secured. Directly it was known Bazaine was going to be gazetted and 
meant to be. permanent vice-Emperor, he attracted a swarm of specu- 
lators, all wanting to strike bargains with him. There was then an 
universal dance after bubble speculation. De Morny, a person whose head 
never softened under the action of dissipation, thought Bazaine a man 
with whom to do business in promoting companies. The representa- 
tives of the Southern States, who were corrupt gamblers, also came to 
agreement with him on different matters. The General was mercenary, 
he was bred in a provincial shop of a huckstering character, was a soldier 


of fortune in Spain, directed Arab bureaux and made money out of 
them. 


Mexico was to complete his education and to send him back a 
scourge to his own country. There was nothing dramatic in this tool 
of fate ; anyone not having the memory of the eye would have soon for- 
gotten his appearance. 


Bazaine took with him to Mexico an officer of Chasseurs d’Afrique 
one Count de Keratry, who was ordained to create the opportunities which 
enabled his chief in 1870 to sign the greatest capitulation ever heard of, 
and which was to displace the political axis of Europe. The Count was 
a Breton, and the son of the pretentious dabbler in literature who, when 
George Sand went to him in her young days to ask for his literary 
patronage and counsel, showed her out, advising her to go home and 
suckle babies. The officer of Chasseurs, also a writer, became Bazaine’s 
mouthpiece in defending him somewhere about 1866, in a review that 
turned against the Empire because a subsidy of 3,000/. a year was with- 
drawn from it. 


Bazaine had not been long in Mexico when Paris was startled by the 
rumour that his wife had died suddenly and mysteriously at the Maison 
Valin, the Champs Elysées boarding-house where Cobden stayed when 
he was sent to negotiate the Anglo-French treaty of commerce. The 
Black Man of the Ministry of the Interior—a person unknown to the 
rising generation-—was sent round to warn the journals not to speak of 
‘le drame de la Maison Valin.’ What was then known as the Oral press 
was full of it, and the belief was that Madame Bazaine was ‘the victim 
of a crime.’ Who had an interest in her death? Perhaps a chance 
acquaintance whom she had taken home and who wanted to rob her ; 
perhaps the Imperial Court, which felt she was a disgrace. French 


. Officers are not nice in choosing their wives. But Bazaine had gone 
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down to a social depth so low as to excite the indignation of his brethren 
in arms. He picked up his first wife under a lamp-post. She never 
sought in her behaviour to hide her past life. If it was in one way to 
her husband’s credit to have married her, it was also a cause of debase- 
ment. Associating with her he grew thick-skinned, and so dead to 
decency as to excite the anger of his brother officers. Not that the 
moral standard was high among them ; but they drew the line at some 
of his ways. The Generaless had not long been dead when Bazaine, 
who had gone on conquering and to conquer, and rode roughshod over the 
conquered, married a great Mexican heiress. Her family belonged to the 
party which had invited over the French. He and she began soon to act as 
virtual sovereigns. The brilliant and bold, albeit crooked, part they played 
brought them into collision with Maximilian and Charlotte after they went 
to Mexico. It was suspected by that ill-starred couple and their trusted 
counsellors that the Court of the Tuileries meant only to use Maximilian 
to hide distant aims, and when opportunity served to set up Bazaine as 
Napoleon the Third’s vice-regent. Some such notion flickered in 
Napoleon’s head, but it had clearer shape in De Morny’s. Bazaine at 
any rate was instructed between the lines, and in a prevaricating spirit 
he interpreted the ambiguity in favour of himself and his plans. 


Maximilian was one of those men who were marked for failure 
because they just miss being excellent in many directions. He was 
almost a distinguished poet, almost a philosopher, almost a statesman, 
almost a great naturalist, a thorough gentleman, and very right- 
hearted and wrong-headed. Brought up as he was he knew little 
about the standpoint of the multitude which does not grudge a 
price to crowned showmen provided they are showy and showmanish. 
Persons of old-world culture valued his unassuming distinctions ; but 
Spanish-Americans and half-castes love the sort of swagger display in 
which the Court of the French Empire revelled. So the new Emperor 
of Mexico, who in his official tours showed himself in a loose shooting- 
jacket, became an object of contempt. Writing home Bazaine said: ‘In 
spite of the respect I owe the Emperor I can’t do otherwise than treat 
him as an idiot ; as for his wife, she’s a howling fury. She thinks that 
all her family have a heaven-sent right to be pastors of peoples. There- 
fore she must be regarded as an infallibility. It was proposed to her 
and the Emperor to adopt our first child, should it be a boy. He would 
not have objected ; she flew into a rage, and before my face asked him 
whether he wanted to insult both herself and me, for adoptions of the 


sort proposed were only a decent way of hiding illegitimate relationship. 
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If he adopted anybody it should be the little Iturbide, whose mother it 
has been rumoured she has got hold of, and is sending to Paris to get 
the Emperor and Empress to come into this idea. She is suffering from 
the effects of a medical treatment that she underwent in Italy. This is 
why Maximilian puts up with the tempests that she is always raising. 
She is very fond of money and stingy in the wrong place. The other 
day she had a row with a milliner about an overcharge of ten francs. 
The woman is an Italian related to Juarez, and rendered me service 
before Maximilian came out as a spy.’ 


These cat-and-dog relations were the cause of much letter-writing 
from Mexico to Napoleon III. That emperor was one of those inert 
sinners who are most exposed to the action of evil spirits. Left to 
himself he might have died a gatherer of cigar-ends, or a billiard- 
marker. He was pushed to fortune, fame, and disaster by hard-up 
conspirators, desperadoes, and sharks, and into every enterprise he 
ever undertook. De Morny to make money, and the Empress to pro- 
tect the Mexican episcopacy, whose broad lands Juarez confiscated, 
and the Slidell faction to bind him over to alliance with the Confederate 
States—all hurried him into the Mexican plunge. When Bazaine and 
Charlotte were at the height of their quarrel, De Morny was dead, and 
the Empress Eugénie beginning to think that Prussia must be kept 
down, and the United States feeling strong enough to assert the Munroe 
doctrine. Their minister pressed the Emperor of the French to cease 
from attempting to found an European monarchy on their continent. 
To comply was hard, seeing that he retained the advantages of his 
coup d'état by clap-trap glory. At bottom, withdrawal best suited his 
lazy mind and body. Mexico, and the Mexican mail with Charlotte’s 
letters that he could not help reading, letters from old King Leopold 
about Charlotte’s grievances, emissaries from her and Maximilian, had 
become a nuisance. To prepare for scuttling he affected to side with 
Bazaine. At last Mr. Seward sent the easy-going Emperor a strong 
note. His Foreign Minister, startled by its strength, asked the Hon. 
John Bigelow to let him see it, but not to read it to him or leave him a 
copy. I met that eminent American coming from the Foreign Office 
with the note and its copy in his pocket. ‘ How’s the Mexican business 
getting on?’ I asked. His eye twinkled, and he said, ‘I’ve just been 
about it over there’ (pointing to the Foreign Office), ‘and have adminis- 
tered some physic ; it already works.’ And so it did. 


Bazaine was ordered to scuttle, he refused. In marrying an heiress 
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he had played on a permanent French occupation. Scuttling meant 
the confiscation.of her estates. At any rate, he wanted a long delay to 
enable him to realise on good conditions, Driven wild by mortified 
vanity Charlotte was like a Queen Lear. She returned to stir the 
Emperor and Empress, and arouse the Pope. The drama of Imperialism 
had been all played in the sunshine until she entered the palace of St. 
Cloud toimprecate. From that day it took a tragical colour. The military 
counterpoise to Russia which the Elector of Brandenburg began to 
prepare as Peter the Great was arising, and the Frederick Williams, 
they knew not why, went on preparing, was fated to take a fresh ex- 
tension. This extension was to be greatly brought about by the reflex 
action of Mexico on France, and by Bazaine, who for some time had been 
a Marshal and Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


Count de Keratry and a nephew of M. Emile de Girardin, who was 
naval aide-de-camp to Maximilian, and driven to Bazaine’s side by the 
lashes of Charlotte’s tongue, were sent to France to try, in review articles, 
pamphlets, and otherwise, to shame Napoleon III. into not yielding at 
once to the White House. Count de Keratry attacked the Emperor in 
a review, the newspaper press being gagged, and threw what light he 
could on Bazaine’s military virtues. The Marshal still stood out. General 
Castelnau, of the inner circle of the Emperor, was despatched to 
Mexico to persuade Bazaine to give in, and if need be to cashier him. 
Both methods were tried. Bazaine, with his spirited wife, whose affairs 
he could not wind up, returned to France in disgrace. Military salutes 
due to his rank were refused at Mexico, Vera Cruz, and St. Nazaire. 
Maximilian was too high-souled to desert his post ; Castelnau implored 
him not to tempt fate, but to accept a French escort to Vera Cruz. 
This was chivalrous of the Austrian Prince; who can say it was 
foolish? He had as a sailor lived between two immensities—the ocean 
and the sky—and learned to despise life unless for its aims and capacities 
to fulfil them. What was he after his fiasco, judged from the world’s 
standpoint? The discarded protégé of a discredited and upstart usurper, 
and the footmat on which Bazaine wiped his feet. He was defeated—he, 
the son of the Casars—by a Republic and a Mexican republican reared 
by charity and self-taught. This humiliation must not be added to 
the onc his House had just met with in being evicted at Sadowa from 
Germany. He had been a fool. All that remained to him was to nail 
his colours to the mast and face.death simply and quietly. He did this 
at Queretaro. 
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Bazaine’s life-education for the ultimate and immense work of 
demolition which he was fated to do was perfect, and it all converged 
on that work. We see this in following him from the huckster’s shop 
of his youth to Algeria, to Spain in its era of pronunciamientos, to 
Algeria again, where he was in the Arab bureaux—military Pashalics 
and judicatures for plundering and oppressing—to Mexico, and to 
Nancy, where the war of 1870 found him. When the business for 
which fate cut him out was completed, he was thrust from the field of 
military activity for ever. 


Bazaine refused to swallow the affronts put upon him cn his return 
to France. An audience was demanded of the Emperor, who was 
dilatory about granting it. Delay drew forth threats. When the 
Marshal was received the Emperor wrapped himself up in silence. 
Straightway a sluice was opened and out rushed a torrent of self- 
defensive apology, remonstrance, and threats to tell all he knew somehow 
or anyhow. Compensation was required for affronts reccived. Nothing 
less than one of the four great commands into which the French Army 
was divided would satisfy. ‘Dogs taken by the scruff of the neck don’t 
bark or bite and do what you asked them,’ said the Marshal on returning 
from the audience. He was promised all he asked for, and he and his wife 
invited to Court. The command he was to be given had its Quarter- 
General at Nancy. It is hard now to realise the amazement this 
occasioned, the Empire is so long dead and buried. The man who 
manacled France and domineered Europe for seventeen years had 
met more than his match, The Marshal’s triumph, his young and 
spirited wife, her novelty and peculiarity, drew towards them with a 
rush all who had been prostrate before the Empire, and many who 
had been studying how they could knock it over. 


The Bazaines were an April and December couple, he doting, and 
she used to Mexican faction fights, ignorant of complicated European 
life, and wanting to get the upper hand of the Empress. Spaniards 
and Mexicans are as Jews and Samaritans. 


The Marshaless’s carriage, full of black-eyed babes with a showy 
nurse, added to her many graces. In Paris she took at once position. 
At Nancy she lived in a palace and was the Queen of that ex-capital of 
Lorraine. Her husband watched these eventsin Paris. He was satisfied 
that Bismarck was manceuvring to force on a war between France and 
Prussia, and urged the Emperor to be first and advantageously in the 
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field by seizing on Luxembourg, a step that Prussia might not resent if 
quickly and strongly taken. - 


The advice was not followed, but it helped to bring Bazaine into 
favour, thus obtaining for him, the last time the Emperor was ever at the 
camp of Chalons, the honour of directing the manceuvres there, and the 
greatest post in France—the command of the Imperial Guard. An 
orderly officer was sent to apprise ‘ Pepeta’ (his wife) of this brilliant 
piece of luck. The message ended, ‘Tu vois que ton vieux mari est en- 
core bon a quelque chose.’ 


At Chalons he made up his mind that the Emperor was dying, and 
thought out the problem of how to slip into his place and baffle the 
Empress. A means was the press, another the Parliamentary Opposition. 
Their help (given his military situation) was the way to the Regency. 
Spanish generals whom he knew exiled, he remembered, Queen Christina, 
and assumed one after another the tutelage of her daughters. The 
Opposition answered to his coquetries. Count de Keratry had got a seat 
in the Corps Législatif and placed himself near M. Thiers. MacMahon’s 
defeat brought Bazaine to the top. It wasan excuse for the Opposition 
to put him forward and make the Government invest him with the full 
command of the forces which the Emperor had made believe he headed. 
On September 4 Count de Keratry was given the Prefecture of Police 
by Gambetta. I heard him and Jules Favre at the Hétel de Ville talk 
of Bazaine as a political and military factor on which a patriotic 
Republic might rely. The Marshal’s overbearing rudeness to the 
Emperor had almost secured him popularity. No more popular step 
was taken by the Opposition after MacMahon’s defeat and the advance 
of the Prussians across De Failly’s corps than that of forcing the 
Government to entrust Bazaine with the command of Metz, thus 
cashiering, in fact, the Emperor. General Arbellot cried, on learning 
the choice, ‘We're lost! Bazaine would sell his mother for a 5-franc 
piece, and the Prussians will find it cheap to buy him at his own price.’ 
Indeed, the Marshal was the outcome of a state of things in which the 
Chacun pour soi et Dieu pour tout le monde maxim ruled. He had also 
a young and disendowed wife and callow offspring. Any Frenchman 
with a large family Talleyrand’s experience taught him was capable de 
Zout. 


General Séré de Riviére, in getting up the case against Bazaine 
for the Trianon court-martial, sometimes came to talk to me about it, 
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He had no doubt that Metz was sold, and that Bazaine played an 
intricate game with everyone with whom he had to do. The one he 
undertook in September 1870 was designed to bring him personally 
with profit out of Metz with an army which he intended to use as a 
pretorian one. But General de Riviere was satisfied that he slid 
into the particular treason with which he ended. Seeing what sort 
of man he was, the wind-up was, in a way, forced upon him. Not 
having at once taken stock of provisions, taken hold of them, and 
rationed them, he soon was, so far as ability to issue from Metz 
went, wholly at the mercy of the Prussians. His wife, who was at the 
convent of Les Dames Blanches at Tours for five weeks, shared, as a 
Clerical, the hatred the Reactionists bore to the Republic. It shocked 
her to see the Jews of the Government, Cremieux, his wife, children, 
grandchildren, and a band of Jewish clerks, making themselves 
at home in the archbishop’s palace. All her ideas of the Republic 
were taken from those around her. With her Mexican ideas she 
urged a convenio with the Prussians on the Marshal, with whom she 
was suffered by them to correspond. Treason was not meant, but 
rather deliverance from a faction in which she found the counterpart 
of Juarez and his half-breed Mexicans. The Liberals and Repub- 
licans, with whom she was in indirect relations, were the Wilson- 
Grévy-Thiers set, who looked then on Gambetta as a madman, and 
were planning how to arrest and lock him up and get the country 
to elect. an assembly. I was at the White Ladies’ Convent when 
Madame Bazaine lodged there. She was constantly on her knees 
in the chapel, and kept a whole forest of tapers permanently lighted. 
She was a gay, warm-hearted person, had native wit and strong fibre. 
But she was ignorant, and did not want to be enlightened. 


When the Marshal found he had nothing to gain by holding out, 
and had been negotiating through Boyer and an outpost adventurer who 
took messages from him to Frederick Charles, he wilfully wasted sup- 
plies. While they lasted he did not dare to capitulate. The course of 
heroism was not within his means. How could a vulgar-minded Sybarite 
of his age take his life in his hand and call on his 120,000 valid troops 
to force with him their way through the Prussian lines? Physical 
courage he did not lack. Heno more minded balls whistling round 
him than an old tar minds high waves. But he was too lazy for any 
strong and sustained effort of thought, will, and body. It is to be doubted 
whether there was a general officer near him who had any notion of 
what heroic resolve can do. Men of stern stuff had not been suffered to 
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rise. Carpet officers with valets’ instincts had the best places on the 
advancement lists. Old paint-and-buckram Changarnier, tired of stay- 
ing on half-pay and wanting no longer to depend on Madame Thiers 
for dinner twice a week, was in beleaguered Metz. He ran there early 
in the campaign from his Orleanist friends, under the pretext of pa- 
triotism, to place his sword at the Emperor’s service, and was welcomed. 
His greatest distress in the siege days was inability to get his face 
enamelled. Hewas good to head a sweeping charge in the street before 
age overtook him and his wrinkled visage needed enamel. Canrobert 
was a funny, hectoring little gargon. He made his way up to a marshal’s 
grade because he swept the Boulevard with musketry on the Fourth of 
December, and was the life of Imperial dinner parties. He was short, 
squat, and wheezy in closing days of the Empire, with the arteries of his 
face congested, and eyes pushed out with fatness. Froissart, the Prince 
Imperial’s governor, a priggish fogey at best, was paralysed by the cata- 
clysm in which he was taken. Boyer fetched and carried for the Marshal. 
Bourbaki, a handsome Levantine bred in a café at Madrid, was good for 
a cavalry review. They were all dazed and stultified by the events that 
hurried forward. The machine of which they were a part had lost its 
flywheel. Luxury had eaten into the officers of the Imperial Guard. 
When it was known at Fontainebleau that the Empress was bent on 
having a war, the officers there ordered campaigning tents lined with 
blue and pink satin. I had this from a nephew of General Husson 
living at Fontainebleau, who saw the tents. He still lives there. 


The great point in Bazaine’s favour was, that the baggage train of the 
Emperor blocked up the road by which he wanted to evolve on a critical 
date, to keep Metz open towards Chalons and Paris. These zpedimenta 
betrayed the hope that the war was to have been a grand pleasure 
excursion into Germany. Moral tonic was utterly wanting. In Paris the 
high concert-pitch of patriotism forced poltroons to act like brave men. 
At Metz there was the mean provincial standpoint, and then a riff-raff of 
cosmopolitan Jews, having local influence and push. Greedy intriguers, 
jobbers, spies, and camp-followers, wearing decent coats and parading 
fine sentiments, swarmed at the Quartier General. When the Emperor 
was at Metz the ‘waiters’ who served him and his generals were 
Prussian staff-officers. They did not all leave with him. The Prince 


of Wales knew of this indirectly from the Crown Prince. 


The worst of the riff-raff was the so-called Foreign Legion. It was 
merely a cadre. One of its busiest spirits was an old friend of Bazaine, 
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half Pole, half Breton, and in a way Central American. He had never 
let a war of the Empire pass over without trying to start a foreign 
legion. Being a polyglot he got himself told off for outpost work at 
Sebastopol, where he was as a legionary. The English reported him a 
spy, and Pelissier sent him back to France to be tried by court-martial. 
On the way he got round the captain, who suffered him to go to Paris 
on parole, with the understanding that he was to come back to surrender 
himself at Toulon. The adventurer saw the Emperor, and returned 
decorated himself, and with the rosette of the Legion of Honour for the 
captain. Early in 1870 he was borrowing small sums to enable him to 
dine at cheap restaurants. War declared, he again hung on to a Foreign 
Legion, and was sent to Metz for interpreter’s outpost duty. The con- 
fidential work between Bazaine and Frederick Charles was carried on 
through this person. The war over, he was able to buy a mansion in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, a country seat belonging to an uppermost 
Duke of the Second Empire, a wine chateau, a villa in a new quarter of 
Paris, and a seaside land lot on which he built. How did he get the 
money? It was assumed, from Frederick Charles, or from Prince 
Bismarck indirectly, for Bazaine, and, as it was not recoverable by the 
Marshal, kept it for himself. General de Riviére knew this. But he 
said it would befoul the army too much to go into it, and preferred to 
arraign Bazaine on higher grounds. 


The trial at the Trianon was not impressive because it was through 
and through insincere. One felt it to be a poor comedy, and it was badly 
played. Bazaine was almost like a log in the hands of his counsel, only 
warming up when some point was raised which put his acuteness on 
its mettle. Lachaud, his defender, knew of the foregone conclusion to 
condemn him to death to satisfy public clamour, and then send him for 
life to a pleasant fortress in the Bay of Cannes where the jailor would 
not be argus-eyed. Five minutes after I had heard the sentence, a 
messenger of the Duc d’Aumale came running to tell me how it was 
to be commuted. For Bazaine’s family shooting would have been a 
greater mercy. It would have given them the sad satisfaction, if they 
grew up to believe in his innocence, of thinking him a martyr. His 
wife’s heroism would not have been broken, wasted, and worn out by his 
descents at Madrid from wealth to ignoble poverty. She was still 
young and attractive when the weight of years and inert flesh was upon 
him. What was best in him was amputated by utter separation from 
old friends. The Marshaless struggled to keep in society and to show 
courage in a gay bearing. Her last poor cause of satisfaction was the 
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kindness shown to herself and her husband by King Alphonso to 
spite the French Republic and to hold Bazaine in reserve as a future 
Coriolanus. That king’s death deprived them of regal support 
amd sympathy, Queen Christina being a cold undemonstrative woman, 
and advised by Sagasta, whose policy it is to stand well with 
France. She was kind, however, in sending alms, and paid for the 
ex-Marshal’s funeral. It was like the burial of a broken-down super 
who had played royal parts, and around whose coffin a few uninte- 
rested play-actors gathered out of easy-going charity. Idlers looked on 
from the balconies and foot-ways of the mean street in which he died at 
the unusual sight in the neighbourhood of a hearse with six horses 
attended by powdered footmen in old world liveries and powdered wigs. 
It had come to fetch to the Holy Field the remains of the old gouty 
Frenchman, who used to go in list slippers to do his own marketing, or 
to talk round tradesmen into giving him small credits. A few score of 
Spanish friends of the absent Marshaless followed. Some of them were 
great people in the sense of rank. One of them was the Marshal who 
made the pronunciamiento against Serrano and brought back Alphonso. 
The corpse had been exposed in a black coat, with on the breast the 
rosette of the Legion of Honour, for the passers-by to sprinkle it with 
holy water. The sword and epaulettes worn at the capitulation of Metz 
were laid on it. They must have been the only vestiges that remained 
to Bazaine of former greatness. A French priest who assisted him while 
what life had remained was going out alone represented France. No 
compatriot out of the 8,000 French at Madrid showed tender regard for 
the dead by sending so much as a flower to be placed on the coffin. The 
ceremony was the wind-up of a moral bankruptcy, and got through with 
the decent gravity which Spaniards show in the discharge of all their 
duties to their fellow-men. One of the mourners must have excited the 
deep commiseration of the others, namely, Sergeant Bazaine, of the 
King’s Infantry. The sergeant was the baby for whom Maximilian and 
Charlotte stood, and whom she would not suffer him to adopt. He had 
played a pretty but insignificant part in the Mexican tragedy, the bear- 
ings of which on the events of Continental Europe for the last eighteen 
years have been lost sight of. In tracing the interlacements of the small 
circumstances with the great which operated in producing the Bazaine 
who bullied Napoleon III., and was after Marshal Niel’s death 
the most influential man in the French army, one sees overruling 
purpose, call it by what name one will. Bazaine was appointed to a 
work of demolition. Each phase of his variegated life shows special 
preparation for that work, which was to undo at Metz a task that French 
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kings, statesmen, soldiers had applied themselves to for more than 
three centuries. As the medieval German Empire, whose mission was 
to produce Luther, waned towards the end of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth’s reign, Metz was wrested from it by the brilliant nation which 
was to help the American Republic into being, and tear down at the 
Revolution God’s justice from Heaven to infuse it into human laws. 
This done, there was to be a waning period in France, and a revival 
period of German power, the purpose of which is just now beyond the 
ken of any human being. It is interesting to look into the circumstances 
which led to Bazaine graduating in Spain as a soldier of fortune and 
political general, because they arose out of the ambition of Louis 
Philippe to level the Pyrenees, by getting the heiress of the Spanish 
throne and her sister placed in dependence on him, and married to his 
sons. Bazaine was sent to Spain to help the Queen Regent Christina 
against Don Carlos, Louis Philippe lived in summer at Eu, the country 
seat of the Guises, whose portraits covered, as they still do, the walls 
of the great gallery there. One of these pictures is that of the able, 
scheming, restless, and ambitious uncle of Mary Stuart, who wrested 
Metz from the troops of the Emperor of Germany. The importance of 
that stronghold may be estimated by the frequency of German invasions 
of France before Metz was taken by Guise, and the centuries of im- 
munity which she afterwards enjoyed. The Emperor Frederick had a 
presentiment that the war of 1870 was to prove the first of a long series 
of wars. Temptation makes not only the mere thief but the house- 
breaker. With Metz in his hands, a military emperor like William will 
be under a greater strain of temptation than he can well bear to try, on 


small provocations, conclusions with France. 


EMILY CRAWFORD 
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Tey slippers of gold and green, 
Tied with a mouldering golden cord ! ; 

What pretty feet they must have been, 
When Cesar Augustus was Egypt’s Lord! 


Somebody graceful and fair you were! 





Not many girls could dance in these! 4 
When did the Shoemaker make you, dear, 


Such a nice pair of Egyptian ‘threes’? 
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ya were you measured? In Sais, or On, 
Memphis, or Thebes, or Pelusium ?— 
Fitting them featly your brown toes upon, 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb 
I seem to see you!—so long ago! 
Twenty centuries—less or more! 
And here are the sandals; yet none of us know 


What name, or fortune, or face you bore! 
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7OUR lips would have laughed, with a rosy scorn, 
If the merchant or slave had mockingly said: 
‘The feet will pass, but the shoes they have worn 


Two thousand years onward Time’s road shall 





tread, 
And still be foot-gear, as good as new!?jo aed 
To think that calf-skin, gilded and stitched, 
Should Rome and her Cesars outlive; and you 
Be gone like a dream from the world you 
bewitched ! 
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hl that we mourn you; ’twere 
too absurd ! 
You have been such a very long 
while away ! 
Your dry spiced dust would not 
value a word 
Of the soft regrets that a verse 
could say. 
Sorrow and Joy, and Love and 
Hate, 
If you ever felt them, are vapor- 
ised hence 
To this odour—subtle and delicate— 
Of cassia, and myrrh, and frank- 


incense. 
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F course they embalmed you! But not so sweet 


Were aloes and nard as your youthful glow 


Which Amenti took, when the small dark feet 
Wearied of treading our Earth below. 

Look! It was flood-time in valley of Nile, 
Or a very wet day in the Delta, dear! 

When your gilded shoes tripped their latest mile ; 


The mud on the soles renders that fact clear. 
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you knew Cleopatra no doubt! You saw 
Antony’s galleys from Actium come! 
But, there !—if questions could answers draw 
From lips so many a long age dumb— 
I would not tease you for history, 
Nor vex your heart with the men which were ; 
The one point to know that would_fascinate me, 


Is, where and what are you, to-day, my dear! 
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you died believing in Horus and Pasht, PX “ 
} 

, — : \ 

Isis, Osiris, and priestly lore ; Ly 


And found, of course, such theories smashed 
By actual fact, on the heavenly shore! Ny 

What next did you do? did you transmigrate ? ral \ 
Have we seen you since, all modern and fresh? a. Ne. 


Your charming soul—as I calculate— 


Misiaid its mummy, and sought new flesh. 
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WERE you she whom I met at dinner last week, 


With eyes and hair of the Ptolemy black, 
Who still of this ‘find’ in the Fayoum would speak, 


And to scarabs and Pharaohs would carry us back ? 


A scent of lotus around her hung, 
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She had such a far-away wistful air 


== 
——— 


As of somebody born when the Earth was young, 


ier 


And wore of gilt slippers a lovely pair! 
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PERCHANCE you were married? These might have 
been 
Part of your ¢vousseau—the wedding shoes ; 
And you laid them aside with the lote-leaves green, 
And painted clay gods which a Bride did use: 
And, maybe, to-day by Nile’s bright waters 
Damsels of Egypt in gowns of blue— 
Great-great-great-very-great granddaughters— 


Owe their shapely insteps to you! 
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But vainly I knock at the bars of the Past, 


Little green slippers with golden strings! 





For all you can tell is that leather will last 
When loves and delights and beautiful things 


Have vanished, forgotten! Nay! not quite that! 





| l I catch some light of the grace you wore 
ai ih When you finished with Life’s daily pit-a-pat, 
x tH ai 
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And left your shoes at Time’s bedroom door! 


























you were born in the Old World which did 


not doubt ; 
You were never sad with our new-fashioned 
sorrow ; 
You were sure, when your gladsome days ran 
out, 
Of day-times to come, as we of to-morrow ! 
Oh, dead little Maid of the Delta! I lay 
Your shoes on your mummy-chest back again, 
And wish that one game we might merrily play 


At ‘ Hunt-the-slipper ’—to see it all plain! 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Schooner Yacht ‘ Hadassah,’ 
Fuly 1888. 
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The Past. Present, and Guture of the 


Gritis§ Museum 
Catalogue 


HE present and 
TL the future of the 
British Museum cata- 
logue are so much 
more important than 
its past, that this part > » ie Vl ae 
of our subject must be ei _ aE fe : 
touched with brevity. ga i... ’ 
Resisting, therefore, 
every temptation to 
expatiate upon the 
desert of ancient cata- 
loguers, further than 
by the observation that 
Moses and Homer 
were of the brother- 
hood, we begin with 
June 21, 1759, when 
the Trustees of the 
British Museum, which 
institution had been opened to the public the preceding January, 
recorded the following remarkable minute :— 

The Committee think proper to add that the requiring the attendance of the 
officers during the whole six hours that the Museum is kept open is not a wanton 
or useless piece of severity, as the two vacant hours (if it is not thought too great 
a burden upon the officers) might very usefully be employed by them in better 
ranging the several collections, especially in the Department-of Manuscripts, and 
preparing catalogues for publication, which last the Committee think so necessary 
a work that till it is performed the several collections can be but imperfectly 
useful to the public. 

From this we learn that the officers of the Museum had at that 
primitive period of its history but two hours to spare from conducting 
visitors over the building ; that the Committee rather expected to be 
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censured for requiring any other duty from them ; and that, though the 
Trustees themselves thought catalogues useful and even necessary, there 
were those who deemed otherwise. The Museum library dispensed with 
a printed catalogue until 1787, when one was issued in two volumes 
folio, the work of three persons, two-thirds of whose time was otherwise 
occupied. It would therefore be unjust as well as unbecoming to 
criticise its many defects with asperity. The compilers seem to have 
adopted as their principle that the cataloguer who looks beyond the 
title-page is lost. They therefore enter ‘The London Prodigal’ and 
‘Mucedorus’ under Shakespeare with no impertinent scepticism as to the 
authorship, bewilder themselves with no nice distinctions between the 
William Bedloe who wrote against Mahometanism in 1615 and the William 
Bedloe who swore away the lives of Roman Catholics in 1680, and achieve 
their crowning glory by cataloguing the thirty-three thousand Civil War 
tracts at a stroke under ‘ Anglia’ as ‘a large collection of pamphlets.’ 
If they had tried to do more they would probably have done nothing. 
Their list, meagre in every sense, and at the present day less interesting 
for what it contains than for what it does not contain, served for 
twenty years, when a beginning was made towards superseding it by the 
more elaborate performance of Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Baber. This 
catalogue, commenced in 1807, was completed in 1819. The portion 
executed by Sir Henry Ellis has been severely criticised. It was cer- 
tainly unfortunate that pastor paganus should have been treated as the 
equivalent of sacerdos ethnicus, and Emanuel Prince of Peace mis- 
taken for Emanuel King of Portugal. Its virtue, however, of portable 
brevity has rendered it so useful a substitute for its colossal successor 
on those not unfrequent occasions when the wood positively could not 
be seen for the trees, that those thus beholden to it will be little inclined 
to deal hardly with its notorious errors and deficiencies. 


Ellis and Baber’s catalogue had scarcely been completed ere the 
need of a new one began to be felt, partly on account of the magnificent 
donation of the 60,000 volumes and 20,000 pamphlets of the King’s 
Library. Notions of classification were then in the ascendant, and in 
1826, the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, a bibliographer famed for strict 
method and plodding industry, was engaged as a temporary assistant 
to carry them out, together with Mr. (afterwards Sir Frederic) Madden, 
Mr. Tidd Pratt, and other persons of literary ability. Seldom has an 


undertaking so extensive left so little trace behind it. Mr. Horne’s 
assistants ascended to higher spheres, or evaporated entirely, and when 
called upon in 1834 to report the progress of the previous year he could 
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only state that he had personally arranged the classes of ‘chemical and 
medical philosophy’ ; the latter, indeed, under twenty divisions, with such 
subdivisions as ‘ Treatises on Plethora,’ ‘ Treatises on the Vis Medicatrix 
Nature,’ ‘ Use of Flagellation, Friction, and Philtres.’ The list may be 
commended to the study of those who think classification a simple matter. 
or a classed catalogue serviceable otherwise than as an index to an 
alphabetical one. Seven thousand pounds had been expended upon the 
simple sorting of titles,a task merely preliminary to that of printing 
them, which might be considered as but at least nearly half done, if 
only the influx of new titles could be stopped, which was impossible. 
The Trustees wisely determined to throw no more good money after bad ; 
and the episode of classification came to an end in July, 1834. Mr. 
Baber, Keeper of Printed Books, had already proposed a plan for a new 
printed catalogue, to be executed under the superintendence of a single 
competent person, a description denoting Panizzi, then ‘an extra assist- 
ant librarian.’ This scheme was set aside in favour of a far inferior 
plan, by which the execution of the catalogue was entrusted to four 
persons of very unequal degrees of capacity, virtually independent of 
each other. The consequence was that the little they did required to be 
done again. Panizzi became head of the Printed Book Department in 
1837, and the long discussions which ensued between him and the 
Trustees resulted eventually in the ninety-one famous rules which have 
since formed the foundation of scientific cataloguing, drawn up by 
him with the assistance of Messrs. Winter Jones, Watts, Parry, and 
Edwards. Their number has afforded a theme for much good-natured 
and ill-natured satire ; on examination, however, it will be found that 
a third of them relate merely to arrangement, and that the remainder 
are far from providing for conceivable cases. It may be granted that 
their complexity was incompatible with the Trustees’ desire to produce 
a printed catalogue at an early date, a desire in which their officer was 
far from participating. The Trustees defeated their own object, partly 
by allowing the catalogue to be commenced on so extensive a scale: 
partly by requiring, or rather letting themselves be thought to have 
required, that the catalogue should be actually printed, instead of merely 
ready for press, by December 1844. This decision necessitated printing 
in alphabetical succession, hence diverting much of the force which 
should have been applied to compiling the catalogue, to the correction 
of the press. It further condemned the work to inevitable imperfection, 
since it was impossible to foresee what titles would be required to be 
written under A, and such titles, excluded from the printed volume 
embracing that letter, kept continually turning up during the entire 
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progress of the work. As the imperfections of this volume (published 
in 1841) became more notorious, the demand for a printed catalogue 
gradually died away, and Panizzi was left in possession of his ideal—a 
manuscript catalogue, executed with a thoroughness and on a scale 
which seemed to render printing for ever impossible. This, as we shall 
see, was destined to break down in its turn, and the great librarian’s 
objections to print have met with a practical refutation. At the same 
time it must be candidly acknowledged that, although Panizzi was wrong 
in abstract principle, he was right as regarded the requirements of his 
own day. The collection of books was at the time too limited to 
justify a printed catalogue, and not too extensive to render a manuscript 
catalogue inconveniently unwieldy. Panizzi’s opposition to print was 
justifiable under the circumstances then existing ; his error was in fail- 
ing to foresee and provide for the far different state of things which he 
was himself calling into existence. If, while maintaining the old order, 
he had recognised and promoted the inevitable advent of the new, he 
would not have left the renown of the introduction of print to a 
young officer of the Manuscript Department, who, during the heat of the 
strife over the question of print in 1848, was, as Sir Frederic Madden 
informed the Royal Commission, ‘employed in seeing through the press 


the general index to the manuscript catalogues in the Reading Room.’ 


‘And I must say Mr. Bond has proved a most efficient and most praise- 
worthy assistant.’ 


Panizzi wanted a catalogue, he had framed the rules for it with 
completeness and precision never imagined before his time, but he 
was entirely averse to the catalogue being printed. In his report of 
November 17, 1837, he declared it unreasonable to expect that the 
public should spend the enormous sum that the printing of a catalogue 
of the whole of such a library requires, to suit the convenience of a small 
portion of the community. There was much weight in the argument, 
and the propounder of it could not foresee that he would himself in the 
long run overthrow it by the extraordinary development he was destined 
to impart to the library, and by consequence to the catalogue. When, 
eight years after the date of the report just quoted, Panizzi’s persevering 
efforts obtained an annual grant of 10,000/. to remedy the deficiencies 
of the library, he started the catalogue on a road whose inevitable goal 
was print. Library and catalogue increasing pari passu, it became 
abundantly clear that recourse must some day be had to print for 
the mere sake of reducing the bulk of the latter. This consumma- 
tion was accelerated by another of Panizzi’s great measures—the in- 
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troduction, at the independent and almost simultaneous suggestion of 
Mr. Wilson Croker and the late Mr. Roy, of the library, of the 
system of keeping up the catalogue by slips pasted on the leaf, and 
therefore easily removable, >. 

thus preventing the disturb- 7 

















ance of alphabetical order. 
As this gave three thicknesses 
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and were not, moreover, tran- —in iN ! 
scribed with any special re- 

gard to economy of space, | ee arte se \ 
the 150 volumes placed in | 
the reading room in 1850 
had swollen to fifteen times 
that number by 1875. This 
development was attended 
by another unforeseen consequence: it became actually more expen- 
sive to keep the catalogue up in manuscript than to print it. The 
numbers of transcribers employed to copy titles, of incorporators 
required to assign these to their proper places, of binder’s men to per- 
form the manual work, the incessant shifting and relaying, inserting 
new leaves and dividing and rebinding old volumes, were attended by 
financial results which frequently elicited communications from the 
Treasury. One of these happened to arrive in 1875, shortly after the 
writer of these pages had become Superintendent of the Reading Room. 
Being now in a position to report upon the subject, he pointed out what 
had long been exceedingly plain to him, that the space available for the 
accommodation of the catalogue was all but exhausted, and that on this 
ground alone it would be imperative to reduce its bulk by printing at 
least a portion of it. In 1878 his representations were renewed, this time 
with great encouragement from Sir Charles Newton, then acting as Prin- 
cipal Librarian, but nothing decisive was done until the accession of the 
late Principal Librarian, Mr. E. A. Bond, in the autumn of the same year. 
Mr. Bond had long made up his mind, on literary grounds, that the cata- 
logue ought to be printed, and finding himself now enabled to give effect 
to his views, initiated negotiations with the Treasury which led in due 
course to the desired result. In 1880 print was adopted for the entries 
of all future additions to the library, thus putting an effectual curb upon 
the growth of the catalogue. In 1881 the printing of the catalogue as a 
whole was commenced, and has since been carried on uninterruptedly. 
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The old Reading-room, now used for duplicate Catalogue. 
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The order of publication was not at first alphabetical, the Treasury’s 
support having been partly gained by the promise to deal in the first 
instance with the overgrown volumes in various parts of the catalogue 
which would otherwise have required rebinding and relaying. This 
accomplished however, publication, as had always been Mr. Bond’s 
intention, glided into as close an alphabetical sequence as is consis- 
tent with the fact that different portions of the same letter are necessarily 
taken up simultaneously, and that some are much more difficult to 
prepare for press than others. With the adoption of print the history of 
the Museum catalogue may be said to terminate for the present, while 
its actual condition will appear from the statement now to be given of 
the progress hitherto made. 


By the time that these pages see the light, about 190 parts or 
volumes of the catalogue will have been issued. Averaging the num- 
ber of entries as 5,000 to a volume (notwithstanding that the volumes 
have of late been made thicker), it will appear that 950,000 titles have 
been printed, or nearly one-third of the entire work, allowing for the 
constant accession of new material during its progress, as will be ex- 
plained further on. This gives an average of about 24 parts annually 
since the commencement of printing in 1881; but as the amount of 
the Treasury grant did not admit of the publication of more than 15 
parts annually for the first two years, the average publication at present 
may be taken as 30. Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
catalogue is in type from A to the end of G, and from the middle of V 
to the end of the alphabet. This is nearly a third of the whole, and at 
the present rate of progress it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
printing may be completed in about twelve years. It should be hardly 
necessary to explain to the reader who may be familiar with the 
appearance of the catalogue in the Reading Room, that the ponderous 
folio he is accustomed to handle there presents little resemblance to the 
parts as issued to subscribers. Special copies of the latter, printed on 
one side of the paper only, are laid down for Reading Room use on 
considerably larger sheets of the strongest and toughest vellum paper 
procurable, and thus the quartos are converted into folios. The printed 
strip when pasted down occupies only the left side of the leaf, the blank 
portion opposite, as well as that above and below, being reserved for 
the additions continually accruing from the titles of new books received 
after the printing of the volume, which is further supplied with guards 


to allow of interleaving. It has been computed that each volume would 
contain 9,000 titles, after which it must be divided, and that the Reading 
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room will accommodate 2,000 volumes, providing room for eighteen 
millions of titles, or, at the present rate of cataloguing, the accumu- 
lations of three centuries to come. In 1880, just before the introduc- 
tion of printing, there was not room to place another volume. A column 
of the type used in printing the catalogue weighs ten pounds, so that 
supposing the work, when through the press, to consist of 600 volumes 
averaging 250 columns each, a million and a half pounds’ weight of type 
will have been employed. 


From the preparation of the catalogue for strictly Museum purposes 
we pass to the arrangements for its issue to the public. Here we are 
confronted by two very remarkable facts—one as gratifying as the other 
is the reverse. For the original subscribers the Museum catalogue is one 
of the cheapest books in the world. At its commencement it was not 
expected that more than fifteen parts could be issued annually, and the 
annual subscription was fixed at three pounds. In fact, however, the 
rate of publication has for some years past averaged thirty parts, while 
the terms of subscription remain unaltered. The subscription is, there- 
fore, virtually reduced by one half, and the cost of each part, with its 
250 columns and 5,000 titles, is just two shillings. It may be doubted 
whether equal liberality has ever been shown by any public institution. 
The case, however, of the subscribers of the future is far otherwise, or 
rather say would be, if such subscribers could exist. Nobody will take 
an imperfect catalogue, and the sum required for the parts already 
printed is an almost insuperable obstacle in the way of new subscribers, 
and an effectual check to the further dissemination of the catalogue, 
except by donation. It would be well worth while to offer the parts 
already printed as a bonus, at a nominal or greatly reduced price. 
Unfortunately, however, the number of copies printed during the first 
year was comparatively limited, and the impression, as regards these, 
would be exhausted almost immediately. The difficulty would dis- 
appear if the Museum possessed that indispensable auxiliary to its 
progress, a photographic department, in which the photographer’s 
salary and the cost of chemicals should be paid by the State, thus 
allowing photographic work to be done gratuitously for the institution, 
and at a merely nominal rate for the public. In this case the deficient 
volumes would be supplied without any expense whatever, and the offer 
of the perfected sets to the public at a nominal cost would probably 
insure sufficient subscribers for the remainder of the work. Until this 
great step towards the popular dissemination of the Museum’s treasures 
in all departments has been taken, it will be necessary to reprint the 
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earlier volumes of the catalogue ; and the 1,500/. required for this purpose 
might probably be obtained from subscribers on condition of the other 
back volumes being thrown in as a bonus at a greatly reduced price. 
The longer the operation is delayed, the more costly will it be for the 
Museum, which runs the risk of eventually finding itself with a hundred 
and fifty sets, mostly imperfect, on its hands, of which it will be 
impossible to get rid otherwise than by donation. A subscription once 
commenced is not likely to drop, as the value of a set of the catalogue 
depends upon its completeness. 


It will now be naturally inquired, At what period may the comple- 
tion of the catalogue be looked for? The answer will be, about the end 
of the century, if the Treasury grant is maintained at its present figure. 
The amount expended in printing, exclusive of that incurred for printing 
the titles of books added to the library, is about 3,000/. annually. Two 
years ago the grant for purchases throughout every department of the 
institution was reduced by two-fifths, and only half the amount has as yet 
been restored. Ifa similar mistaken spirit of economy had affected the 
grant for printing, the completion of the catalogue must have been 
proportionately delayed. Any expectation, therefore, which may be 
held out of the accomplishment of the work by the end of the century, 
or any other date, must be understood to be entirely subject to the 
action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has it in his power to 
retard progress indefinitely, or interrupt it altogether. It must be 
acknowledged that the behaviour of the Treasury towards this depart- 
ment of the Museum service has hitherto been very liberal ; and that 
the grant for printing is as large as, with the numerous other demands 
upon the library staff, can be employed to advantage. The preparation 
of copy for the press, and its subsequent correction and revision, occupy 
the entire time of several of the best assistants, and, were absolute 
bibliographical accuracy aimed at, would require that of several more. 
This cannot be had, and all pretension to minute accuracy has invariably 
been disclaimed. It has been felt all along that a number of trifling 
errors are preferable to the huge and unpardonable error of not accom- 
plishing the work at all. From what has been said, it will be apparent 
that the publication of this catalogue is carried on under very different 
conditions to those habitual in similar undertakings. Three thousand 
pounds 4 year must be spent upon it ; or, as regards Museum purposes, 
must be thrown away. Any balance unexpended at the end of the 
financial year must revert to the Treasury, and would be an uncom- 
pensated loss as regarded the Museum. This misfortune has hitherto 
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= impossible to speak too warmly or too 

sil gratefully—partly by a resolute determination 

—— not to aim at an ideal perfection, which, under the 
circumstances, would be absolutely mischievous. 


Ordinary visitors to the Library may from one point of view be 
divided into two classes, those who are astonished that it has not got 
every book in the world, and those who marvel that it possesses so 
many books as it does. Nothing is commoner than the remark, ‘ I 
suppose you have everything that ever was printed,’ unless it is the ex- 
clamation, ‘ You surely do not keep all the rubbish!’ These two sets of 
ideas may be taken to represent the two tendencies which affect every 
public library, and by consequence every complete catalogue of its 
contents, that of mechanical accretion, and that of intelligent selection. 
The operation of the Copyright Act is, of course, responsible for most 
of the element of ‘ rubbish’ in the catalogue ; while a moment’s thought 
will show the impossibility of making the librarian a censor, and allowing 
him to exclude whatever might not square with his prejudices or fancies. 
A considerable part of the catalogue, therefore, must be devoted to 
recording publications of little intrinsic value, but even here there is an 
important reservation to be made. Time, which in so many instances 
abates the value of what is really precious, makes in a fashion amends 
by bestowing worth on what was once of little account. What would 
we not give for a ‘Court Gazette’ of the days of Augustus, or a list 
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of odds at the Olympic Games! There is absolutely no telling what 
value the most insignificant details of the nineteenth century may 
possess for the nineteenth millennium ; even now men of letters might 
find the same intellectual stimulus in many a trivial page of the Museum 
catalogue as a distinguished living orator is said to find in Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Next to this automatic factor in the increase of the cata- 
logue may be named the element of seeming accident—the addition to 
the library of various classes of books, now at one time, now at another, 
as apparent chance, but actual law, has prescribed. If we can imagine 
the various constituents of the Museum Library piled upon one another 
in chronological sequence, and a shaft driven down from the top, we may 
conceive ourselves coming upon a succession of strata, as the geologist 
finds when he bores for coal, or the archzologist when he explores 
the site of a city where men have dwelt from the age of Hercules 
to the age of Heraclius.s The Museum was founded by a great 
physician ; the library, therefore, rests upon a sound substratum of 
old medical books. The king was the next important benefactor ; 
next above early medicine and natural history, accordingly, comes 
a stratum of royal libraries from the first Tudor to the last Stuart, 
each a miniature representative of the best literature of its time. 
The Hanoverian sovereigns, though no great patrons of letters, were 
diligent collectors of pamphlets: hence the priceless collection of Civil 
War and other important tracts which immediately succeeded the dona- 
tions already mentioned. As the growth of the Museum attracted 
further liberality (‘To him that hath shall be given’) the collection 
naturally took an impress from the tastes of the private collectors by 
whom it was enriched. Hence abundant wealth in classics and the 
early literature of the Latin family of languages, accompanied by poverty 
in languages which the collectors did not understand, and subjects for 
which they did not care. When, thanks to Panizzi, the Library at last 
obtained an adequate grant for purchases, the librarian’s own intelligence 
became a much more important factor than formerly. To continue our 
metaphor, the contents of the recent strata would be found far more 
composite than of old, and more puzzling to the intellectual geologist. 
He would come upon various fragmentary formations, as it were, in 
which, trifling and remote effects of prodigious causes, he would discern 
vestiges of the great events of the time. Thus the growth of Greater 
Britain is legible in piles of colonial newspapers, and the Paris Commune 
is represented by a mass of caricatures and the scorched books of an 
Imperial Prince, literally saved out of the fire. It is the librarian’s busi- 


ness at once to profit by this tendency to the accumulation of specialities, 
and to counteract it: to take advantage of every opportunity that may 
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arise of enriching the Library in definite directions, and at the same time 
of providing for the steady influx of miscellaneous literature, alike of 
the past and of the present, as regards foreign nations: of English con- 
temporary literature the Copyright Act, as above explained, takes 
sufficient care. It seems paradoxical, but is true, that the Museum 
should be the home both of the books which everyone expects to find 
in it, and of those which no one expects to find—of the literary freight 
which can ride the ocean, and of that which would perish without the 
haven of a public library. The catalogue must be the mirror of the 
Library, and it is not the least of the many advantages of print that 
the public have now much better means than formerly of judging how 
the most difficult functions of librarianship have been understood and 
discharged at the Museum. In this connection mention may be made 
of a minor feature of the publication of the catalogue of considerable 
importance: the issue of extra copies of special articles as excerpts, sold 
separately at the lowest possible price. In this manner bibliographies, 
complete as far as the Museum collections are concerned, of Aristotle, 
Bacon, Bunyan, Byron, Dante, Goethe, and other writers of special im- 
portance have been issued. These should be of great value to students, 
and would probably have a large sale if their existence were more 
generally known. At present, like other Museum publications, they 
suffer from imperfect publicity. Another very valuable appendix to the 
catalogue of Printed Books is the catalogue of maps and plans, reduced, 
under Professor Douglas’s direction, from upwards of three hundred 
volumes of MS. to two volumes of print as issued to the public, or 
fourteen as laid down for use in the Reading Koom. The four hundred 
and fifty MS. volumes of the catalogue of music, it is hoped, are on the 
eve of undergoing similar treatment. 


Apart from the errors which must inevitably creep into so vast a 
work, dealing with such a variety of languages and literatures, and now 
in progress for more than fifty years, a considerable amount of imper- 
fection is evidently inseparable from the very nature of the undertaking. 
It does not and cannot represent the condition of the library at any 
given moment. The volumes containing A, for example, will comprise 
the books under that letter possessed by the Museum in 1882 or 1883 ; 
but T, which for reasons which we have no space to explain will pro- 
bably be the last letter to be printed, will represent the condition of 
the library, as regards that letter, about the year 1900. During the 
whole progress of the catalogue an incessant shower of new titles repre- 
senting the new books continually being acquired, will. have been 
descending at the rate of some 40,000 a year. Those belonging to 
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letters not yet at press will have been taken up and absorbed by the 
catalogue in its progress ; those belonging to the letters already in type 
must fall into a supplement. The article Thackeray, therefore, will be 
more complete than Dickens, and Thucydides than Herodotus. As 
concerns the student at the Museum, this is of no importance, the 
additions being regularly incorporated in the Reading Room catalogue 
in the manner above described. The catalogue as issued to subscribers, 
however, is necessarily imperfect and irregular. Supposing, for example, 
that Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning were to simultaneously publish 
translations of Homer when the printing of the catalogue had reached 
the article Jones, Lord Tennyson’s version would appear under Tenny- 
son, but not under Homer, and Mr. Browning’s would not appear at all. 
There is but one way of obtaining a perfect index to the condition of 
the national library at a given time; the catalogue must be reprinted 
along with the numerous accessions which have been accumulating 
while the first edition has been going through the press—a national 
undertaking which will commend itself to men of letters more readily 
than to ministers of finance. Should, however, the completion of the 
catalogue nearly coincide with the commencement of the twentieth 
century, it may be hoped that this will be one of the many ways in 
which, if the new century does not, like its predecessors, find the nation 
traversing a crisis, the epoch will assuredly be commemorated. It 
would remain to provide for the regular reprinting of the catalogue 
with its accessions at intervals, say of a quarter of a century. England 
would then possess a complete index to the growth of the national 
library, and the world would have the nearest approach to a register of 
all literature that, in the absence of any feasible scheme for a universal 
catalogue by co-operation among public libraries, it seems likely to 
obtain. Even this more ambitious project might be promoted if public 
libraries would consent to take the Museum catalogue as a basis, and 
publish lists of such of their own books as are not to be found in it. 
By this means the expense and labour of cataloguing would be very 
greatly reduced, and the combination of these lists with the Museum 
catalogue, when this came to be printed for the third time, say about 1925, 
would at last provide the desideratum of a universal register of literature. 


Ambitious undertakings like these, however, depend on the co- 
operation of many Governments and many institutions. We can speak 
with more confidence of the efforts of the Museum to provide what is 
only second in importance to the catalogue itself—a classified index of 
its contents. With this object in view several copies of the catalogue 
are printed on one side only, that when completed they may be cut up, 
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and the titles sorted according to subject, and re-arranged in classified 
lists. Thus, by simply putting together all titles bearing the press- 
mark C, we shall obtain a separate catalogue of the Civil War Tracts, 
and a similar proceeding as respects the titles marked F will afford 
a similar catalogue of the Croker collection of pamphlets on the 
French Revolution, Classed indexes to the literature of any subject 
can be made with equal facility, and as several copies of the catalogue 
will be available for treatment in the manner suggested, they may be 
varied for different objects, or to suit different systems of classification. 
For all strictly Museum purposes it would suffice to paste the titles 
excerpted on sheets of paper, but any of the indexes thus prepared 
might be printed and published. The only difficulty or delay would 
arise from the incorporation of the supplementary titles which, as already 
explained, will have been continually added during the printing of the 
catalogue, and even this could be obviated by reprinting the entire 
catalogue as suggested above. 


These hints, imperfect as they are, should convince the reader that 
the future of the Museum catalogue, supposing the institution to be 
maintained in its present condition of efficiency, will not be less remark- 
able than its past. It will continue to make heavy demands on the 
liberality of successive generations, which will be the more readily met 
the more the voluminous development of literature enforces the convic- 
tion that next to positive addition to the world’s stock of information, 
the most important service to culture is the preserving, arranging, and 
rendering accessible the stores which the world already possesses. The 
recovery of the catalogue of the Alexandrian Library, if a less delight- 
ful, would probably be a more substantial gain to knowledge than the 
recovery of any individual author. But what the literature of the world 
is to the literature of ancient Greece, the catalogue of the British Museum 
is to that of the Alexandrian Library. 

RICHARD GARNETT. 
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One of he + Forty+ 


(LIMMORTEL) 


X. 


‘ Y notion is that people, like things, have a right and a wrong 

M way up, and there’s always a place to get hold of, if you 
want to have a good control and grasp of them. I know where the 
place is, and that’s my power! Driver, to the Téte Noire” At Paul 
Astier’s order the open carriage, in which the three tall hats belonging 
to Freydet, Védrine, and himself rose in funereal outline against the 
brightness of the afternoon landscape, drew up on the right-hand side 
of the bridge at St. Cloud, in front of the inn he had named. Every 
jolt of the hired conveyance over the paving of the square brought into 
sight an ominous long case of green baize projecting beyond the lowered 
hood of the carriage. Paul had chosen, as seconds for this meeting 
with D’Athis, first the Vicomte de Freydet, on account of his title and 
his ‘de,’ and with him the Count Adriani. But the Papal Embassy was 
afraid of adding another scandal to the recent affair of the Cardinal’s 
hat, and he had been obliged to find a substitute for Pepino in the 
sculptor, who would perhaps allow himself at the last minute to be 
described in the official statement as ‘Marquis.’ The matter, however, 
was not supposed to be serious, only a quarrel at the club over the card- 
table, where the Prince had taken a hand for a last game before leaving 
Paris. The affair could not be hushed up; it was specially impossible 
to cave in to a fighting man like Paul Astier, who had a great reputation 
in fencing rooms, and whose records were framed and hung in the 


shooting-gallery in the Avenue d’Antin. 
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While the carriage waited by the terrace of the restaurant, and the 
waiters unobtrusively bestowed on it knowing glances, down a steep 
little path came rolling a short, fat man, with the white spats, white tie, 
silk hat, and captivating air of the doctor of a fashionable watering- 
place. He made signals from the distance with his sunshade. ‘There’s 
Gomés,’ said Paul. Doctor Gomés, formerly on the resident staff of 
one of the Paris hospitals, had been ruined by play and an old attach- 
ment. Now he was ‘ Uncle Gomés,’ and had an irregular practice ; not 
a bad fellow, but one who would stick at nothing, and had made a 
specialty of affairs like the present. Fee, two guineas and breakfast. 
Just now he was spending his holiday with Cloclo at Ville d’Avray, and 
came puffing to the meeting-place, carrying a little bag which held his 
instrument-case, medicines, bandages, splints—enough to set up an 
ambulance. 

‘Is it to be scratch or wound?’ he asked, as he took his seat in 
the carriage opposite Paul. 

‘Scratch, of course, doctor, scratch, with swords of the Institute. 
The Académie Frangaise against the Sciences Morales et Politiques.’ 

Gomés smiled as he steadied his bag between his knees. 

‘I did not know, so I brought the big apparatus.’ 

‘Well, you must display it ; it will impress the enemy,’ suggested 
Védrine, in his quiet way. 

The doctor winked, a little put out by the two seconds, whose faces 
were unknown to the boulevards, and to whom Paul Astier, who treated 
him like a servant, did not even introduce him. 

As the carriage started, the window of a room on the first floor 
opened, and a pair came and looked at them curiously. The girl was 
Marie Donval, of the Gymnase, whom the doctor recognised and named 
in a loud voice. The other was a deformed little creature, whose head 
was barely visible above the window-sill. Freydet, with much indig- 
nation, and Védrine, with some amusement, recognised Fage. 

‘Are you surprised, M. de Freydet ?’ said Paul. And hereupon he 
launched into a savage attack upon woman. Woman! A disordered 
child, with all a child’s perversity and wickedness, all its instinctive 
desire to cheat, to lie, to tease, all its cowardice. She was greedy, she 
was vain, she was inquisitive. Oh yes, she could serve you a hash of 
somebody else, but she had not an idea of her own; and in argument, 
why, she was as full of holes, twists, and slippery places as the pavement 
on a frosty night after a thaw. How was conversation possible with a 
woman? Why, there was nothing in her, neither kindness nor pity nor 


intellect-—not even common sense. For a fashionable bonnet or one of 
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Spricht’s gowns she was capable of stealing, of any trick however dirty ; 
for at bottom the only thing she cares for is dress. To know the 
strength of this passion a man must have gone, as Paul had, with the 
most elegant ladies of fashion to the rooms of the great man-milliner. 
They were hand-and-glove with the forewomen, asked them to breakfast 
at their country houses, knelt to old Spricht as if he were the Pope 
himself. The Marquise de Roca-Nera took her young daughters to him, 
and all but asked him to bless them! 

‘Just so,’ said the doctor, with the automatic jerk of a hireling whose 
neck has been put out of joint by perpetual acquiescence. Then 
followed an awkward pause, the conversation being, as it were, thrown 
out of gear by this sudden and unexpectedly violent effusion from a 
young fellow usually very civil and self-possessed. The sun was op- 
pressive, and was reflected off the dry stone walls on each side of the 
steep road, up which the horses were toiling painfully, while the pebbles 
creaked under the wheels. 

‘To show the kindness and pity of woman, I can vouch for the 
following.’ It was Védrine who spoke, his head thrown back and sway- 
ing as it rested on the hood of the carriage, his eyes half shut as he 
looked at some inward vision. ‘It was not at the great milliner’s. It 
was at the Hétel-Dieu, in Bouchereau’s department. A rough, white- 
washed cell, an iron bedstead with all the clothes thrown off, and on it, 
stark naked, covered with sweat and foam, contorted and twisted like a 
clown with sudden springs and with yells that re-echoed through the 
fore-court of Notre Dame, a madman in the last agony. Beside the 
bed two women, one on either side, the Sister, and one of Bouchereau’s 
little lady-students, both quite young, yet with no disgust and no fear, 
both leaning over the poor wretch whom no one dared go near, wiping 
from his brow and mouth the sweat of his agony and the suffocating 
foam. The Sister was praying all the time ; the other was not. But in 
the inspired look in the eyes of both, in the gentleness of the brave 
little hands which wiped away the madman’s foam right from under his 
teeth, in the heroic and maternal beauty of their unwearied movements, 
you felt that they were both very women. There is woman! It was 
enough to make a man fall on his knees and sob,’ 

‘Thank you, Védrine,’ said Freydet under his breath ; he had been 
choking with the recollection of the dear one at Clos Jallanges. The 
doctor began his jerk and his ‘just so,’ but was cut short by the dry, 
incisive tones of Paul Astier. 

‘Oh yes, sick nurses, I’ll allow. Sickly themselves, nothing gives 
them such pleasure as nursing, dressing, bathing their patients, handling 
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hot towels and basins ; and then there’s the power they exercise over the 
suffering and the weak.’ His voice hissed and rose to the pitch of his 
mother’s, while from his cold eye darted a little gleam of wickedness 
which made his companions wonder ‘what is up,’ and suggested to the 
doctor the sage reflection, ‘ All very well to talk about a scratch, and 
swords of the Institute, but I should not care to be in the Prince’s skin.’ 

‘Now I'll paint you a pendant to our friend’s chromo,’ sneered Paul. 
‘ Asa specimen of feminine delicacy and faithfulness, take a little widow, 
who even in the burial vault of the departed, and on his very 
tombstone ——’ 

‘The Ephesian Matron !’ broke in Védrine, ‘ you want to tell us that!’ 
The discussion grew animated and ran on, still to an accompaniment of 
the jolting wheels, upon the never-failing topics of masculine discussion, 
woman and love. 

‘Gentlemen, look,’ said the doctor, who from his place on the front 
seat saw two carriages coming up the hill at a quick trot. In the first, 
an open victoria, were the Prince’s seconds. Gornés stood up, and as he 
sat down again named them in a low and respectful tone, ‘the Marquis 
d’Urbin and General de Bonneuil of the Jockey Club—very good form 
—and my brother-surgeon, Aubouis. This Doctor Aubouis was 
another low-caste of the same stamp as Gomés ; but as he had a ribbon 
his fee was five guineas. Behind was a little brougham in which, along 
with the inseparable Lavaux, was concealed D’Athis, desperately bored 
with the whole business, During five minutes the three vehicles went up 
the hill one behind another like a wedding or funeral procession, and 
nothing was heard but the sound of the wheels and the panting or 
snorting of the horses as they rattled their bits. 

‘Pass them,’ said a haughty nasal voice. 

‘By all means,’ said Paul, ‘they are going to see to our quarters.’ 
The wheels grazed on the narrow road, the seconds bowed, the doctors 
exchanged professional smiles. Then the brougham went by, showing 
behind the window glass, pulled up in spite of the heat, a morose 
motionless profile, as pale as a corpse, ‘He won't be paler than that an 
hour hence, when they take him home with a hole in his side,’ thought 
Paul, and he pictured the exact thrust, feint No, 2 followed by a direct 
lunge straight in between the third and fourth ribs, 

At the top of the hill the air was cooler, and laden with the scent of 
lime-flowers, acacias, and roses warm in the sun, Behind the low park 
railings sloped great lawns over which moved the mottled shadows of 
the trees, Presently was heard the bell of a garden gate. 

Here we are, said the doctor, who knew the place, It was where 
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the Marquis d’Urbin’s stud used to be, but for the last two years it had 
been for sale. All the horses were gone, except a few colts gambolling 
about in fields separated by high barriers. 

The duel was to take place at the further end of the estate, on 
a wide terrace in front of a white brick stable. It was reached by 
sloping paths all overgrown with moss and grass, along which both 
parties walked together, mingling, but not speaking, proper as could be ; 
except that Védrine, unable to support these fashionable formalities, 
scandalised Freydet, who carried his high collar with much gravity, by 
exclaiming, ‘Here’s a lily of the valley, or pulling off a bough, and 
presently, struck with the contrast between the splendid passivity of 
nature and the futile activity of man, ejaculated, as he gazed on the 
great woods that climbed the opposite hill-side, and the distance com- 
posed of clustered roofs, shining water, and blue haze, ‘How beautiful, 
how peaceful!’ With an involuntary movement he pointed to the 
horizon, for the benefit of some one whose patent leather boots came 
squeaking behind him. But oh, what an outpouring of contempt, not 
only upon the improper Védrine, but upon the landscape and the sky! 
The Prince d’Athis was unsurpassed in contempt. He expressed it 
with his eye, the celebrated eye whose flash had always overcome 
Bismarck ; he expressed it with his great hooked nose, and with the 
turned down corners of his mouth; he expressed it without reason, 
without inquiry, study, or thought, and his rise in diplomacy, his 
successes in love and in society, were all the work of this supposed 
contempt ! 

In reality ‘Sammy’ was an empty-headed bauble, a puppet picked 
by a clever woman’s compassion out of the refuse and oyster shells of 
the supper-tavern, raised by her higher and higher, prompted by her 
what to say and, more important still, what not to say, lessoned and 
guided by her, till the day when, finding himself at the top of the ladder, 
he kicked away the stool which he no longer wanted. Society thought 
him a very clever fellow, but Védrine did not share the general opinion ; 
and the comparison of Talleyrand to a ‘ silk stocking full of mud’ came 
into his mind as he watched this highly respectable and proper person- 
age stalk majestically past him. Evidently the Duchess had her wits 
about her when she disguised his emptiness by making him both diplo- 
matist and academician, and cloaking him for the official carnival with 
the double thickness of both the two thread-bare, though venerable, 
dominos, to which society continues to bow. But how she could have 
loved such a hollow, stony-hearted piece of crockery, Védrine did not 
understand. Was it his title? But her family was as good as his. Was 
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it the English cut of his clothes, the frock coat closely fitted to his 
broken-down shoulders, and the mud-coloured trousers that made so 
crude a bit of colour among the trees? One might almost think that 
the young villain, Paul, was right in his contemptuous remarks on 
woman’s taste for what is low, for deformity in morals or physique ! 

The Prince had reached the three-foot fence which divided the path 
from the meadow, and either because he mistrusted his slender legs, or 
because he thought a vigorous movement improper for a man of-his 
position, he hesitated, particularly bothered by the sense that ‘that huge 
artist fellow ’ was just at his back. At last he made up his mind to step 
out of his way to a gap in the wooden fence. Védrine winked his little 
eyes. ‘Go round, my good sir,’ was his thought,‘ go round; make the 
road as long as you will; it must bring you in the end to the front of 
the white building yonder. And when you get there, you may possibly 
have to pay a heavy reckoning for all your scoundrelly tricks. There is 
always a reckoning to pay in the end.’ Having relieved his mind by 
this soliloquy, he jumped clean over the fence without so much as put- 
ting a hand on it (a proceeding extremely improper), and joined the 
knot of seconds busily engaged in casting lots for places and swords. 
In spite of the dandificd solemnity of their aspect, they looked, as they 
all bent to see whether the toss fell head or tail, or ran to pick up the 
coins, like big school-boys in the playground, wrinkled and grey. During 
a discussion on a doubtful pitch, Védrine heard his name called by 
Astier, who, with perfect self-possession, was taking off his coat and 
emptying his pockets behind the little building. ‘What’s that stuff the 
General is talking ? Wants to have his walking-stick within reach of 
our swords, to prevent accidents? I wont have that sort of thing, do 
you hear? This is not a lower school fight. We are both old hands 
fifth form.’ In spite of his light words, his teeth were clenched and his 
eye gleamed fiercely. 

‘It’s serious then ?’ asked Vedrine, looking at him hard. 

‘ Couldn’t be more so.’ 

‘Ah! Somehow I thought as much,’ and the sculptor returned to 
convey the message to the General, commander of a cavalry division, 
looking all leg from his heels to his pointed ears, which in brilliancy of 
colour vied with Freydet’s. At Védrine’s intimation these ears flushed 
suddenly scarlet, as if the blood boiled in them. ‘Right, Sir! 
Course, Sir!’ His words cut the air like the lash of a whip. Sammy 
was being helped by Doctor Aubouis to turn up his shirt sleeves. Did 
he hear ? or was it the aspect of the lithe, cat-like, vigorous young fellow 
as he came forward with neck and arms bare and round as a woman’s, 
s 2 
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and with that pitiless look. Be the reason what it may, D’Athis, who 
had come to the ground as a social duty without a shade of anxiety, as 
befitted a gentleman who was not inexperienced and knew the value of 
two good seconds, suddenly changed countenance, turned earthy pale, 
while his beard scarcely concealed the twitch of his jaw in the horrible 
contortion of fear, But he kept his self-control, and put himself on the 
defensive bravely enough. 

‘Now, gentlemen.’ 

Yes, there is always a reckoning to pay. He realised that keenly 
as he faced that pitiless sword-point, which sought him, felt him at a 
distance, seemed to spare him now only to make more sure of hitting 
presently. They meant to kill him; that was certain. And as he 
parried the blows with his long, thin arm stretched out, amid the clashing 
of the hilts he felt, for the first time, a pang of remorse for his mean 
desertion of the noble lady who had lifted him out of the gutter and 
given him once more a decent place in the world; he felt too that her 
merited wrath was in some way connected with this present encompassing 
peril, which seemed to shake the air all about him, to send round and 
round in a glancing, vanishing vision the expanse of sky overhead, the 
alarmed faces of the seconds and doctors, and the remoter figures of two 
stable boys wildly beating off with their caps the gambolling horses that 
wanted to come and look on. Suddenly came exclamations, sharp and 
peremptory : ‘Enough! Stop, stop!’ What has happened? The peril 
is gone, the sky stands still, everything has resumed its natural colour 
and place. But at his feet over the torn and trampled ground spreads a 
widening pool of blood, which darkens the yellow soil, and in it lies Paul 
Astier helpless, with a wound right through his bare neck, stuck like a pig. 
In the still pause of horror which followed the disaster was heard the 
shrill, unceasing noise of insects in the distant meadow, while the horses, 
no longer watched, gathered together a little way off and stretched out 
inquisitive noses towards the motionless body of the vanquished. 

Yet he was a skil‘ul swordsman. His fingers had a firm grasp of the 
hilt and could make the whistling blade flash, hover, and descend where 
he pleased, while his adversary encountered him with a wavering 
cowardly spit. How had it come about? The seconds will say, and 
the evening papers repeat, and to-morrow all Paris will take up the cue, 
that Paul Astier slipped as he made his thrust and ran on his opponent’s 
point, A full and accurate account will no doubt be given ; but in life 
it usually happens that decision of language varies inversely with cer- 
tainty of knowledge. Even from the spectators, even from the combatants 
themselves, a certain mist and confusion will always veil the crucial 
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moment, when, against all reasonable calculation, the final stroke was 
given by inteivening fate, wrappcd in that obscure cloud which by epic 


rule closes round the end of a contest. 

Carried into a small coachman’s rcom adjoining the stable, Paul, 
on opening his cyes afccr a long swoon, saw first. from the iron bedstead 
on which he lay a lithographic print of the Prince Imperial pinned to 
the wall over the drawers which were coyered with surgical instruments. 
As consciousness returned to him through the medium of external 
objects, the poor melancholy face with its faded eyes, discoloured by the 
damp of the walls, suggested a sad omen of ill-fated youth. But besides 
ambition and cunning, Paul had his full share of courage ; and raising 
with difficulty his head and its cumbrous wrapping of bandages, he asked 
in a voice broken and weak, though fleering still, ‘Wound or scratch, 
doctor?’ Gomés, who was rolling up his medicated wool, waved to him 
to keep quiet, as he answered, ‘Scratch, you lucky dog; but a near 
shave. Aubouis and I thought the carotid was cut.’ <A faint colour 
came into the young man’s cheeks, and his eyes sparkled. It is so 
satisfactory not to die! Instantly his ambition revived, and he wanted 
to know how long he should take to get well again. ‘From three weeks 
toa month.’ Such was the doctor’s judgment, announced in an indif- 
ferent tone with an amusing shade of contempt. He was really very 
much annoyed and mortified that his patient had got the worst of it. 
Paul with his eyes on the wall was making calculations. D’Athis would 
be gone and Colette married before he was even out of bed. Well, that 
business had failed ; he must look out for something else. 

The door was opened, and a great flood of light poured into the 
miserable room. How delightful was life and the warm sunshine! 
Védrine, coming in with Freydet, went up to the bed and held out his 
hand joyously, saying ‘ You did give usa fright!’ Hewas really fond of 
his young rascal, and cherished him as a work of art. ‘Ah, that you 
did!’ said Freydet, wiping his brow with an air of great relief. His 
eyes had seen all his hopes of election to the Académie lying on the 
ground in that pool of blood. How could Astier, the father, ever have 
‘come out as the champion of a man connected with such a fatal event? 
Not but that Freydet had a warm heart, but the absorbing thought of 
his candidature brought his mind, like a compass needle, always round 
to the same point ; howsoever shaken and turned about, it came back 
still to the Academic Pole. And as the wounded man smiled at his 
friends, feeling a little foolish at finding himself, for all his cleverness, 
lying there at full length, Freydet dilated with admiration on the 
“ proper’ behaviour of the scconds, whom they had just assisted in fram- 
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ing the report, of Doctor Aubouis, who had offered to stay with his pro- 
fessional friend, of the Prince, who had gone off in the victoria and left 
for Paul ‘his well-hung carriage, which having only one horse could be 
brought right up to the door of the little building. Every one had 
behaved most properly. 

‘How he bores one with his propricties!’ said V¢drine, seeing the 
face Paul had not been able to help making. 

‘It really is very odd, murmured the young fellow in a vague and 
wandering voice. So it would be he, and not the other fellow, whose 
pale, blood-stained face would be seen by the dcctor’s side through the 
window of the brougham as it went slowly home. Well, he had made 
a mess of it! Suddenly he sat up, in spite of the doctor’s protest, rum- 
maged in his card-case for a card, and scribbled on it with pencil in a 
shaky hand, ‘ Fate is as faithless as man. I wanted to avenge you, but 
could not. Forgive me. He signed his name, read it over, reflected, 
read it again, then fastened up the envelope, which they had found in a 
dusty drawer, a nasty scented envelope from some rural stores, and 
directed it to the Duchess Padovani. He gave it to Freydet, begging 
him to deliver it himself as soon as possible. 

‘It shall be there within an hour, my dear Paul.’ 

He made with his hand a sign of thanks and dismissal, then stretched 
himself out, shut his eyes, and lay quiet and still till the departure, 
listening to the sound which came from the sunny meadow around—a 
vast shrill hum of insects, which imitated the pulsation of approaching 
fever. Beneath the closed lids his thoughts pursued the windings of this 
second and quite novel plot, conceived by a sudden inspiration on the 
place of defeat. 

Was it a sudden inspiration? There perhaps the ambitious young 
man was wrong ; for the spring of our actions is often unseen, lost and 
hidden amid the internal disturbance of the crisis, even as the agitator 
who starts a crowd himself disappears in it. A human being resembles 
a crowd; both are manifold, complicated things, full of confused and 
irregular impulses, but there is an agitator in the background ; and the 
movements of a man, like those of a mob, passionate and spontaneous. 
as they may appear, have always been preconcerted. Since the evening 
when on the terrace of the Hétel Padovani Lavaux had suggested the 
Duchess to the young Guardsman, the thought had occurred to Paul 
that, if Madame de Rosen failed him, he might fall back on the fair 
Antonia. It had recurred two nights ago at the Francais, when he saw 
Adriani in the Duchess’s box ; but it took no definite shape, because 


all his energy was then turned in another direction, and he still believed 
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in the possibility of success. Now that the game was completely lost, 
his first idea on returning to life was ‘the Duchess.’ Thus, although 
he scarcely knew it, the resolution reached so abruptly was but the 
coming to light of what grew slowly underground. ‘I wanted to avenge 
you, but could not.’ Warm-hearted, impulsive, and revengeful as he 
knew her to be, ‘ Mari’ Anto,’ as her Corsicans called her, would cer- 
tainly be at his bedside the next morning. It would be his business to 
see that she did not go away. 

Védrine and Freydet went back together in the landau, without 
waiting for Sammy’s brougham, which had to come slowly for the sake 
of the wounded man. The sight of the swords lying in their baize 
cover on the empty seat opposite suggested reflection. ‘They don’t 
rattle so much as they did going, the brutes,’ said Védrine, kicking them 
as he spoke. ‘Ah, you see they are his!’ said Freydet, giving words to 
his thoughts. Then, resuming the air of gravity and propriety appro- 
priate to a second, he added, ‘ We had everything in our favour, the 
ground, the weapons, and a first-rate fencer. As he says, it is very 
odd.’ 

Presently there was a pause in the dialogue, while their attention 
was fixed by the gorgeous colour of the river, spread in sheets of green 
and purple under the setting sun. Crossing the bridge the horses 
trotted fast up the street of Boulogne. ‘Yes,’ Védrine went on, as if 
there had been no long interruption of silence ; ‘ yes, after all, in spite 
of apparent successes, the fellow is unlucky at bottom. I have now 
seen him more than once fighting with circumstances in one of those 
crises which are touchstones to a man’s fate, and bring out of him all 
the. luck he has. Well, let him plot as cunningly as he will, foresee 
everything, mix his tints with the utmost skill, something gives way at 
the last moment, and without completely ruining him prevents him 
from attaining his object. Why? Very likely, just because his nose is 
crooked. I assure you, that sort of crookedness is nearly always the 
sign of a twist in the intellect, an obliquity in the character. The helm 
is not straight, you see!’ 

They laughed at the suggestion; and Védrine, pursuing the subject 
of good and bad luck, told an odd story of a thing which had happened 


almost under his eyes when he was staying with the Padovani in 


Corsica. It was on the coast at Barbicaglia, just opposite the lighthouse 
on the Sanguinaires. In this lighthouse lived an old keeper, a tried 
servant, just on the eve of retirement. One night when he was on duty 
the old fellow fell asleep and dozed for five minutes at the most, stop- 
ping with his outstretched leg the movement of the revolving light, 
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which ought to change colour once a minute. That very night, just at 
that moment, the inspector-general, who was making his annual round 
in a Government boat, happened to be opposite the Sanguinaires. He 
was amazed to see a stationary light, had the boat stopped, investigated 
and reported the matter, and the next morning the official boat brought 
a new keeper to the island and notice of instant dismissal to the poor old 
man. ‘It seems to me,’ said Védrine, ‘a curiosity in ill-luck that, in the 
chances of darkness, time, and space, the inspector’s survey should have 
coincided with the old man’s nap.’ Their carriage was just reaching the 
Place de la Concorde, and Védrine pointed with one of his slow calm 
movements to a great piece of sky overhead where the dark green 
colour was pierced here and there by newly-appearing stars, visible in 
the waning light of the glorious day. 

A few minutes later the landau turned into the Rue de Poitiers, a 
short street, already in shadow, and stopped in front of the high iron 
gates bearing the Padovani shield. All the shutters of the house were 
closed, and there was a great chattering of birds in the garden. The 
Duchess had gone for the summer to Mousseaux. Freydet stood hesi- 
tating, with the huge envelope in his hand. He had expected to see the 
fair Antonia and give a graphic account of the duel, perhaps even to slip 
in a reference to his approaching candidature. Now he could not make 
up his mind whether he should leave the letter, or deliver it himself a 
few days hence, when he went back to Clos Jallanges. Eventually he 
decided to leave it, and as he stepped back into the carriage he said, 
‘Poor fellow! He impressed upon me that the letter was urgent.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said Védrine, as the landau carried them along the quays, 
now beginning to glimmer with rows of yellow lights, to the meeting- 
place arranged with D’Athis’s seconds ; ‘quite so. I don’t know what 
the letter is about, but for him to take the trouble to write it at such a 
moment, it must be something very smart, something extremely in- 
genious and clever. Only there you are! Very urgent—and the 
Duchess has left.’ 

And pushing the end of his nose on one side between two fingers, he 
said with the utmost gravity, ‘ That’s what it is, you see.’ 


XI. 


THE sword-thrust which had so nearly cost Paul Astier his life made 
peace for the time between his parents. In the emotion produced by 
such a shock to his natural feelings, the father forgave all; and as for 


three weeks Madame Astier remained with her patient, coming home 
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only on flying visits to fetch linen or change her dress, there was no risk 
of the covert allusions and indirect reproaches, which will revive, even 
after forgiveness and reconciliation, the disagreement of husband and 
wife. And when Paul got well and went, at the urgent invitation of the 
Duchess, to Mousseaux, the return of this truly academic household, if 
not to warm affection, at least to the equable temperature of the ‘cold 
bed,’ was finally secured by its establishment in the Institute, in the 
official lodgings vacated by Loisillon, whose widow, having been 
appointed manager of the school of Ecouen, removed so quickly, that 
the new secretary began to move in within a very few days of his 
election. 

It was not a long process to settle in rooms which they had surveyed 
for years with the minute exactness of envy and hope, till they knew the 
very utmost that could be made of every corner. The pieces of furniture 
from the Rue de Beaune fell into the new arrangement so smartly, that 
‘it looked as if they were merely returning after a sojourn in the country, 
and finding their fixed habitat and natural place of adhesion by the 
marks of their own forms upon the floors or panels. The redecoration 
was limited to cleaning the room in which Loisillon died, and papering 
what had been the reception-room of Villemain and was now taken by 
Astier for his study, because there was a good light from the quiet court, 
and a lofty bright little room, immediately adjoining, for his MSS., 
which were transferred there in three journeys of a cab, with the help of 
Fage the bookbinder. 

Every morning, with a fresh delight, he enjoyed the convenience of 
a ‘library’ scarcely inferior to the Foreign Office, which he could enter 
without stooping or climbing a ladder. Of his kennel in the Rue de 
Beaune he could not now think without anger and disgust. It is the 
nature of man to regard places in which he has felt pain with an obsti- 
nate and unforgiving dislike. We can reconcile ourselves to living 
creatures, which are capable of alteration and differences of aspect, but 
not to the stony unchangeableness of things. Amid the pleasures of 
getting in, Astier-R¢hu could forget his indignation at the offence of his 
wife, and even his grievances against Teyssedre, who received orders to 
come every Wednesday morning as before. But at the mere remem- 
brance of the slope-roofed den, into which he was lately banished for 
one day in each week, the historian ground his teeth, and the jaw of 
‘Crocodilus ’ reappeared. 

Teyssédre, incredible as it may be, was very little excited or impressed 
by the honour of polishing the monumental floors of the Palais Mazarin, 
and still shoved about the table, papers, and numberless reports of the 
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Permanent Secretary with the calm superiority of a citizen of Riom over 
a common fellow from ‘ Chauvagnat.’ Astier-R¢hu, secretly uncomfort- 
able under this crushing contempt, sometimes tried to make the savage 
feel the dignity of the place upen which his wax-cake was opcrating. 
‘ Teyssedre,’ said he to him, one morning, ‘this was the reception-room of 
the great Villemain. Pray treat it accordingly ;’ but he instantly offered 
satisfaction to the Arvernian’s pride by saying weakly to Corentine, 
‘Give the good man a glass of wine.’ The astonished Corentine brought 
it, and the polisher, leaning on his stick, emptied it at a draught, his 
pupils dilating with pleasure. Then he wiped his mouth with his sleeve 
and, setting down the glass with the mark of his greedy lips upon it, 
said, ‘Look you, Meuchieu Astier,a glass of good wine is the only real 
good in life.’ There was such a ring of truth in his voice, such a sparkle 
of contentment in his eyes, that the Permanent Secretary, going back 
into his library, shut the door a little sharply. It was scarcely worth 
while to have scrambled from his low beginning to his present glory as 
head of literature, historian of the ‘ House of Orleans,’ and keystone of 
the Académie Frangaise, if a glass of good wine could give to a boor a 
happiness worth it all. But the next minute, hearing the polisher say 
with a sneer to Corentine that ‘mooch ’e cared for the ’ception-room of 
the great Villemain, Léonard Astier shrugged his shoulders, and at the 
thought of such ignorance his half-felt envy gave way to a deep and 
benign compassion. 

Meanwhile Madame Astier, who had been brought up in the build- 
ing, and recognised with remembrances of her childhood every stone in 
the court and every step in the dusty and venerable Staircase B, felt as 
if she had at last got back to her home. She had, moreover, a sense 
far keener than her husband’s of the material advantages of the place. 
Nothing to pay for rent, for lighting, for fires, a great saving upon the 
parties of the winter season, to say nothing of the increase of income 
and the influential connection, so particularly valuable in procuring 
orders for her beloved Paul. Madame Loisillon in her time, when 
sounding the praises of her apartments at the Institute, never failed to 
add with emphasis, ‘I have entertained there even Sovereigns.’ ‘ Yes, in 
the Zz¢t/e room,’ good Adelaide would answer tartly, drawing up her long 
neck. It was the fact that not unfrequently, after the prolonged fatigue 
of a Special Session, some great lady, a Royal Highness on her travels, 
or a leader influential in politics, would go upstairs to pay a little 
particular visit to the wife of the Permanent Secretary. To this sort of 


hospitality Madame Loisillon was indebted for her present appointment 


as school-manager, and Madame Astier would certainly not be less clever 
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than her predecessor in utilising the convenience. The only drawback 
to her triumph was her quarrel with the Duchess, which made it im- 
possible for her to follow Paul to Mousseaux. But an invitation, oppor- 
tunely arriving at this moment, enabled her to get as near to him as the 
house at Clos Jallanges; and she had hopes of recovering in time the 
favour of the fair Antonia, towards whom, when she saw her so kind to 
Paul, she began again to feel quite affectionate. 

Léonard could not leave Paris, having to work off the arrears of 
business left by Loisillon. He let his wife go, however, and promised 
to come down to their friends for a few hours now and then, though in 
truth he was resolved not to separate himself from his beloved Institute. 
It was so comfortable and quiet! He had to attend two meetings in 
the week, just on the other side of the court—summery meetings, where 
a friendly party of five or six ‘tallymen’ dozed at ease under the warm 
glass. The rest of the week he was entirely free, and the old man em- 
ployed it industriously in correcting the proofs of his ‘ Galileo,’ which, 
finished at last, was to come out at the opening of the season, as well as 
a second edition of ‘The House of Orleans,’ improved to twice its value 
by the addition of new and unpublished documents. As the world 
grows old, history, which being but a collective memory of the race is 
liable to all the lapses, losses, and weaknesses of memory in the 
individual, finds it ever more necessary to be fortified with authentic 
texts, and if it would escape the errors of senility, must refresh itself at 
the original springs. With what pride, therefore, with what enjoy- 
ment did Astier-Réhu, during those hot August days, revise the 
fresh and trustworthy information displayed in his beloved pages, as a 
preparation for returning them to his publisher, with the heading on 
which, for the first time, appeared beneath his name the words ‘ Secré- 
taire perpétuel de |l’Académie Frangaise.’ His eyes were not yet 
accustomed to the title, which dazzled him on each occasion, like the 
sun upon the white courtyard beneath his windows. It was the vast 
Second Court of the Institute, private and majestic, silent, but for 
sparrows or swallows passing rarely overhead, and consecrated by.a 
bronze bust of Minerva with ten ¢ermznz in a row against the back wall, 
over which rose the huge chimney of the adjoining Mint. 

Towards four o’clock, when the helmeted shadow of the bust was 
beginning to lengthen, the stiff mechanical step of old Jean Réhu would 
be heard upon the flags. He lived over the Astiers, and went out 
regularly every day for a long walk, watched from a respectful distance 
by a servant, whose arm he persistently refused. Within the barrier of 


his increasing deafness his faculties, under the great heat of this summer, 
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had begun to give way, and especially his memory, no longer effectually 
guided by the reminding pins upon the lappets of his coat. He mixed 
his stories, and lost himself, like old Livingstone in the marshes of 
Central Africa, among his recollections, where he scrambled and 
floundered till some one assisted him. Such a humiliation irritated his 
spleen, and he now therefore seldom spoke to anyone, but talked to 
himself as he went along, marking with a sudden stop and a shake of 
the head the end of an anecdote and the inevitable phrase, ‘ That’s a 
thing that I have seen.’ But he still carried himself upright, and was 
as fond of a hoax as in the days of the Directory. It was his amuse- 
ment to impose abstinence from wine, abstinence from meat, and every 
ridiculous variety of regimen upon cits enamoured of ife, crowds of 
whom wrote to him daily, asking by what diet he had so miraculously 
extended his. He would prescribe sometimes vegetables, milk, or cider, 
sometimes shell-fish exclusively, and meanwhile ate and drank without 
restriction, taking after each meal a siesta, and every evening a good 
turn up and down the floor, audible to Léonard Astier in the room below, 

Two months, August and September, had now elapsed since the 
Permanent Secretary came in—two clear months of fruitful, delightful 
peace ; such a pause in the climb of ambition as perhaps in all his life 
he had never enjoyed before. Madame Astier, still at Clos Jallanges, 
talked of returning soon; the sky of Paris showed the grey of the first 
fogs; the Academicians began to come home; the meetings were 
becoming less sociable; and Astier, during his working hours in the 
reception-room of the great Villemain, found it no longer necessary to 
screen himself with blinds from the blazing reflection of the court. He 
was at his table one afternoon, writing to the worthy De Freydet a 
letter of good news about his candidature, when the old cracked door- 
bell was violently rung. Corentine had just gone out, so he went to 
the door, where, to his astonishment, he was confronted by Baron 
Huchenard and Bos the dealer in manuscripts. Bos dashed into the 
study wildly waving his arms, while breathless ejaculations flew out of 
his red tangle of beard and hair: ‘Forged! The documents are forged ! 
I can prove it! I can prove it!’ 

Astier-Réhu, not understanding at first, looked at the Baron, who 
looked at the ceiling. But when he had picked up the meaning of the 
dealer’s outcry—that the three autograph letters of Charles V., sold by 
Madame Astier to Bos and by him transferred to Huchenard, were 
asserted not to be genuine—he said, with a disdainful smile, that he 


would readily repurchase them, as he regarded them with a confidence 
not to be affected by any means whatsoever. 
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‘ Allow me, Mr. Secretary, allow me. I would ask you,’ said Baron 
Huchenard, slowly unbuttoning his macintosh as he spoke, and drawing 
the three documents out of a large envelope, ‘to observe this.’ The 
parchments were so changed as scarcely to seem the same ; their smoky 
brown was bleached to a perfect whiteness ; and upon each, clear and 
legible in the middle of the page, below the signature of Charles V., was 
this mark, 

BB. 
Angouléme 
1836. 

‘It was Delpech, the Professor of Chemistry, our learned colleague 
of the Académie des Sciences, who—’ but of the Baron’s explanation 
nothing but a confused murmur reached poor Léonard. There was no 
colour in his face, nor a drop of blood left at the tips of the big heavy 
fingers, in whose hold the three autographs shook. 

‘The 800/. shall be at your house this evening, M. Bos,’ he managed 
to say at last with what moisture was left in his mouth, 

Bos protested and appealed. The Baron had given him goo/. 

‘goo/., then,’ said Astier-Réhu, making a great effort to show them 
out. But in the dimly-lighted hall he kept back his colleague, and 
begged him humbly, as a Member of the Académie des Inscriptions, and 
for the honour of the whole Institute, to say nothing of this unlucky 
affair. 

‘Certainly, my dear sir, certainly, on one condition.’ 

‘Name it, name it.’ 

‘You will shortly receive notice that I am a candidate for Loisillon’s 
chair. The Secretary’s answer was a firm clasp of hand in hand, which 
pledged the assistance of himself and his friends. 

Once alone, the unhappy man sank down before the table with its 
load of proofs, on which lay out-spread the three forged letters to 
Rabelais. He gazed at them blankly, and mechanically read: ‘ Maétre 
Rabelais, vous qu aves lesprit fin et subtil’ The characters seemed to go 
round and round in a mixture of ink, dissolved into broad blots of 
sulphate of iron, which to his imagination went on spreading, till they 
reached his whole collection of originals, ten or twelve thousand, all 
unhappily got from the same. quarter. Since these three were forged, 
what of his ‘ Galileo ’?—what of his ‘House of Orleans’ ?—the letter of 
Catherine Il. which he had presented to the Grand Duke ?—the letter 
of Rotrou, which he had solemnly bestowed upon the Académie ? 
What? What? A spasm of energy brought him to his legs. Fage! 
He must at once see Fage! 
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His dealings with the bookbinder had begun some years before, 
when the little man had come one day to the Library of the Foreign 
Office to request the opinion of its learned and illustrious Keeper 
respecting a letter from Marie de Médicis to Pope Urban VIII. in favour 
of Galileo. It happened that Petit-Séquard had just announced as 
forthcoming, among a series of short light volumes on history, entitled 
‘Holiday Studies, a ‘Galileo’ by Astier-Réhu of the Académie 
Francaise. When therefore the librarian’s trained judgment had assured 
him that the MS. was genuine, and he was told that Fage possessed also 
the letter of the Pope in reply, a letter of thanks from Galileo to the 
Queen, and others, he conceived instantaneously the idea of writing, 
instead of the ‘slight trifle, a great historical work. But his probity 
suggesting at the same moment a doubt as to the source of these docu- 
ments, he looked the dwarf steadily in the face, and after examining, as 
he would have examined an original, the long pallid visage and the 
reddened, blinking eye-lids, said, with an inquisitorial snap of the jaw 
‘ Are these manuscripts your own, M. Fage ?’ 

‘Oh no, sir,’ said Fage. He was merely acting on behalf of a third 
person, an old maiden lady of good birth, who was obliged to part 
gradually with a very fine collection, which had belonged to the family 
ever since Louis XVI. Nor had he been willing to act, till he had taken 
the opinion of a scholar of the highest learning and character. Now, 
relying upon so competent a judgment, he should go to rich collectors, 
such as Baron Huchenard, for instance—but Astier-Réhu stopped him, 
saying, ‘Do not trouble yourself. Bring me all you have relating to 
Galileo. I can dispose of it.’ People were coming in and taking their 
places at the little tables, the sort of people who prowl and hunt in 
libraries, colourless and taciturn as diggers from the mines, with an air 
as if they had themselves been dug up out of somewhere close and damp. 
‘Come to my private room, upstairs, not here,’ whispered the librarian in 
the big ear of the humpback as he moved away, displaying his gloves, 
oiled hair, and middle parting with the self-sufficiency often observable 
n his species. 

The collection of Mademoiselle du Mesnil-Case, a name disclosed 
by Albin Fage only under solemn promise of secrecy, proved to be an 
inexhaustible treasure of papers relating to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which threw all sorts of interesting lights upon the past, 
and sometimes, by a word or a date, overturned completely the established 
opinions about facts or persons. Whatever the price, Léonard Astier 
took and kept every one of the documents, which almost always fitted 
in with his commenced or projected works. Without a shadow of doubt 
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he accepted the little man’s account of the masses of originals that were 
still accumulating dust in the attic of an ancient mansion at Ménilmon- 
tant. If, after some venomous criticism from ‘the first collector in 
France, his trust was slightly disturbed, the suspicion could not but 
vanish when the bookbinder, seated at his table or watering his vegetables 
in the quiet grass-grown yard, met it with perfect composure, and 
offered in particular a quite natural explanation of certain marks of 
erasure and restoration, visible on some of the pages, as due to the sub- 
mergence of the collection in sea-water, when it was sent to England 
during the emigration. After this fresh assurance Astier-Réhu would 
go back to the gate with a lively step, carrying off each time a purchase 
for which he had given, according to its historical value, a cheque for 
twenty, forty, or even as much as eighty pounds. 

These extravagances, unsuspected as yet by those around him, were 
prompted, whatever he might say to quiet his conscience, not so much 
by the motives of the historian as by those of the collector. This, even 
in a place so ill-adapted for seeing and hearing as the attic in the Rue 
de Beaune, where the bargains were usually struck, would have been 
patent to any observer. The tone of pretended indifference, the ‘ Let 
me see’ muttered with dry lips, the quivering of the covetous fingers, 
marked the progress from passion to mania, the growth of the hard and 
selfish cyst, which was feeding its monstrous size upon the ruin of the 
whole organism. Astier was becoming the intractable Harpagon of the 
stage, pitiless to others as to himself, bewailing his poverty and riding in 
the omnibus, while in two years nearly 6,500/. of his savings dropped 
secretly into the pocket of the humpback. To account to Madame 
Astier, Corentine, and Teyssédre for the frequent visits of the little man, 
he received from the Academician pamphlets to bind, which he took 
away and brought back ostentatiously. They corresponded by a sort 
of private code. Fage would write on a post-card,‘I have some new 
tooling to show you, sixteenth century, in good condition and rare.’ 
Astier would temporise: ‘ Not wanted, thanks. Perhaps later.’ Then 
would come ‘ My dear Sir, Do not think of it. I will try elsewhere,’ and 
to this the Academician invariably answered, ‘ Early to-morrow morning. 
Bring the tooling.’ Here was the torment of the collector’s pleasure. 
He must buy and buy, or else let pass to Bos, Huchenard, or some other 
rival the treasures of Ménilmontant. Sometimes the thought of the 
time when money must fail would put him into a grim rage, and 
infuriated by the calm, self-satisfied countenance of the dwarf, he would 
exclaim, ‘More than 6,400/. in two years! And still, you say, the lady 
is in want of money! How on earth does she get rid of it?’ At such 
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moments he longed for the death of the old maid, the annihilation of the 
bookbinder, even a war, revolution, or general catastrophe, which might 
swallow up both the treasure and the relentless speculators who 
worked it. 

And now the catastrophe was indeed near, not the catastrophe 
desired, for destiny never finds to her hand precisely the thing we ask 
for, but a turn of things so sudden and appalling as to threaten his work, 
his honour, fortune, fame, and all that he was and all that he had. As 
he strode away towards the Cour des Comptes, deadly pale and talking 
to himself, the booksellers and print-dealers along the quay scarcely 
recognised the Astier-Réhu who, instead of looking right into the shop 
for a bow, now passed them without recognition. To him neither person 
nor thing was visible. In imagination he was grasping the humpback 
by the throat, shaking him by his pin-bespangled scarf, and thrusting 
under his nose the autographs dishonoured by the chemistry of Delpech, 
with the question, ‘ Now then, what is your answer to that ?’ 

When he reached the Rue de Lille, he dashed through the door of 
rough planks in the fence which surrounds the ruins, went up the steps, 
and rang the bell once and again. He was struck by the gloomy look 
of the building, now that no flowers or greenery covered the nakedness 
of the gaping, crumbling masonry and the confusion of the twisted iron- 
work and leafless creepers, The sound of pattens came slowly across 
the chilly court, and the caretaker appeared, a solid woman, who, broom 
in hand and without opening the gate, said, ‘ You want the bookbinder ; 
but he isn’t here now.’ Not here! Yes, Fage had gone and left no 
address. In fact, she was just cleaning up the cottage for the man 
who was to have the appointment to the Cour des Comptes, which Fage 
had resigned, 

Astier-Réhu, for appearance’s sake, stammered out a word or two, 
but his voice was lost in the harsh and mournful cries of a great flight 
of black birds, which made the arches echo as they descended upon the 
court, ‘Why, here are the Duchess’s rooks!’ said the woman, with a 
respectful wave of the hand towards the bare plane-trees of the Hoétel 
Padovani, visible over the roof opposite, ‘They are come before the 
Duchess this year, and that means an early winter !’ 

He went away, with horror in his heart, 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the original drawing by C. Goin. 
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The World in Defober 


HE most important contribution which events in October have 
‘TT made, or are likely to make in what still remains of it to history, 
is the diary of the Emperor Frederick which appeared in the Deutsche 
Rundschau in the beginning of the month. Of the genuineness of that 
diary, and even of its textual accuracy, there is no longer any reason to 
doubt. It is not likely to add to the reputation of its author for intelli- 
gent statesmanship. It is true that he is rather hardly and unfairly 
judged by it. The hasty impressions jotted down at a busy time by a 
prince who was, as he himself complained, and as Prince Bismarck has 
since asserted, kept out of the inner circle of politics, and not admitted 
to the confidential deliberations of the King and his Minister, must 
inevitably have been of a somewhat haphazard character. If the 
Emperor Frederick had had the opportunity of revising the memoranda 
of the Crown Prince Frederick William, he would probably have added 
something and effaced more. The blame lies not with him, but with the 
person or persons, whoever they may be, who have given to the world 
these hurried jottings. But the signs of a somewhat impracticable 
character and temper remain after every consideration of time and cir- 
cumstance has been liberally allowed for. Although the Crown Prince’s 
ideas of policy were essentially different from those of his uncle, King 
Frederick William IV., a certain resemblance of mind and character 
is traceable between the two princes. The somewhat ideal and romantic 
temperament of the King, a man of brilliant incapacity and fascinating 
weakness of character, seems to have belonged to the Emperor Frederick, 
at least in the days when, as Crown Prince, he composed the diary of 
which fragments have been given to the world. Neither of them appear 
to have had the sense of what was practicable and opportune, which is 
the highest gift of a ruler. Frederick William IV. in 1849 refused the 
Imperial Crown of Germany, because the reigning sovereigns of Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Hanover protested against being placed in 
subordination to Prussia. The Crown Prince Frederick William, more 
than twenty years later, was in favour of compelling them by threats, and 
if necessary by force, to accept that subordination. It was given to King 
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William I. and to Prince Bismarck to bring them to that state of voluntary 
if reluctant acquiescence on which the stability of the Empire depended. 
The publication of the diary was likely to be mischievous, as tending to 
revive those feelings of discontent and those Separatist ideas on which 
the Emperor of the French vainly relied in the war. In that sense it 
was a danger to the Empire, which the subsequent declarations of 
Bismarck and William II. were necessary to efface. It is quite pos- 
sible that in the course of time the territorial empire over a constitu- 
tional Germany, which the Emperor Frederick was anxious to establish 
in 1870, may be accomplished, and that Saxony, Wurtemberg and 
Bavaria may share the fate of the mediatised principalities. But that 
time had not then come, and it has not yet come. Meanwhile Prince 
Bismarck is bent on preventing further mischief by the publication of 
other portions of the diary which have not yet seen the light. As the 
horse-stealer was hanged, not because he had stolen a horse, but in 
order that horses might not be stolen, so Dr. Geffcken is prosecuted 
less because he has published fragments of the Crown Prince’s diary 
than to prevent the publication of further fragments. 


The Emperor William II. continues his peaceful invasion of the 
various capitals of Europe. He mobilises himself, which is better 
than mobilising his armies. Since we last wrote he has been at Vienna, 
and before these lines meet the eyes of our readers he will probably be 
at Kome. Taking Munich in his transit from Berlin to Vienna, he has 
done his best to efface, by timely and generous words, the bad impres- 
sion which some phrases in the diary of his father tended to produce 
there. At Vienna his reception seems to have been. so far as the 
people were concerned, courteous rather than cordial. The fact that he 
can visit the Austrian capital, but cannot go to Paris, is attributed by 
some political observers to the circumstance that the Austro-Prussian 
war was concluded without the annexation of Austrian territory. 
There is no Alsace-Lorraine rankling in the minds of Francis Joseph 
and his people. But the expulsion of Austria from Germany was even 
a greater humiliation than the despoiling of territory, and the political 
friendship between Vienna and Berlin is attributable to the fact that 
Germany and Austria are necessary to each other. The friendships of 
States have no other basis. The visit of the young Emperor to Rome 
is causing great searchings of heart in the Papal Court. But Germany 
is diplomatically represented at the Vatican as well as at the Quirinal, 
and the German Emperor, while maintaining the League of Peace with 
Italy, is not insensible to the political value attaching in Europe to the 


mora! and spiritual influence of the Pope. 
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President Carnot emulates in France the personal activity of the 
German Emperor in Europe. The art of travelling seems indeed to be 
now a received part of the art of government. No one has practised it 
more assiduously than the Prince of Wales, and though a direct politi- 
cal purpose cannot be attributed to his visits to Vienna and Bucharest, 
the acquaintance with men and affairs which he is acquiring is a valu- 
able training for his future position. George II]. was never out of 
England. If he had seen other countries, perhaps some of the faults 
of his reign might have been avoided. As to President Carnot, the 
personally favourable impression he everywhere makes does little to 
remove the dangers which beset France. Next year the third Republic 
will celebrate the Revolution of 1789, not only by an exhibition, but 
possibly also by another revolution. The Republic has lasted as long 
now as any Government which France has seen during the past century, 
and signs of trouble are numerous. Next year will see a general election, 
and it is quite possible that the united forces of the Boulangists, the 
Buonapartists, and the Orleanists may so far reduce the Republican 
majority in the new Chamber, if they do not altogether overturn it, as to 
make it ineffectual as an instrument of Government. The measures 
taken or promised by the Ministry in anticipation of the Parliamentary 
Session which has just begun are obviously electioneering expedients 
for 1889. The most remarkable of them is the decree just issued for 
the registration of foreign residents in France. Of these there are already 
between one and two millions, chiefly belonging to the working classes. 
The object of the registration is of course to prevent, by the annoyances 
and difficulties which it will occasion, further immigration into France, 
and to promote an emigration of the foreigners who are already 
there. Their presence is, however, simply due to the fact that 
the work of the country cannot be done by its native population, and 
their exclusion will tend gradually and ultimately to the abandonment of 
all but the absolutely necessary work of the country, that is, to a decline in 
the comforts and refinements of life, and to the degradation of France in 
the scale of civilisation. The population of France is stationary in many 
parts and declining in others. If it is not fed by foreign sources the 
diminution will be more steady and rapid. Already thoughtful French- 
men are pointing to it as the inevitable precursor of the decline of France 
from the rank of a great Power. These, of course, are remote dangers, 
which happily foreknowing may avoid. In the meantime present troubles 
are not wanting. The protective duty on corn aided by a deficient 
harvest has naturally led to a great increase in the price of bread and to 
riots among the operatives, who are not able to trace these effects further 
than to the bakers’ shops, and do not see that dear corn means dear bread. 
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In some districts the Mayors, in virtue of powers belonging to them by 
legislation which ought to be obsolete, have compulsorily lowered the price 
of bread, and the bakers having closed their shops, have been compelled to 
reopen them and carry on trade presumably ataloss. There have been 
strikes also among the officials of the Post and Telegraph Departments, 
which threatened at one time to put a stop to communication all over 
the country. The bureaucracy of France is as much overmanned as its 
industry is undermanned. In the meantime, M. Floquet, fiddling 
while Rome is burning, occupies himself with trivial projects for a 
revision of the Constitution which shall abolish the Presidential and 
Senatorial power of dissolution, and shall restrict the right of the 
Senate to equal legislation on financial affairs. The latter proposal 
comes at a specially inconvenient time, when France is troubled by the 
charges made by M. Numa Gilly, one of the Deputies of the Gard, in 
a speech to his constituents at Alais. The Budget Commission, it will 
be remembered, had, during many years, M. Wilson as its reporter, and 
out of its thirty-three members there are still, M. Gilly alleges, at least 
twenty Wilsons. His charges are not very distinctly specified, still less 
proved, and he will, it is said, be prosecuted. But the accusation is a 
disturbing one. The moment seems inopportune for removing such check 


as the character and authority of the Senate afford upon Wilsonism 
- in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Rather more than a week ago there appeared, fully reported in the 
Times and other daily journals, an extremely violent speech made by 
Mr. Irving at a semi-public dinner, and exclusively devoted to an attack 
upon an article entitled ‘Mummer Worship’ which appeared in the last 
number of this Review. 

Mr. Irving was careful in his speech to name neither the Review, 
the author, nor the title of the article, but the context plainly shows 
that the above-mentioned paper was the one against which the speech 
was directed. As every sentence in this discourse of Mr. Irving’s was 
practically an attack upon the publication of the paper in question, it 
may be well that I should state here the Editor’s view of the matter, 
and reply very briefly, not to Mr. Irving’s arguments, for he did not 
employ any, but to some of his angry assertions. 

I need hardly go further than Mr. Irving’s speech itself for a proof 
of the truth of the main contention which has so enraged him, since 
there is to be found in every passionate sentence, almost in every phrase, 
not only the expression of an irritable vanity, but a superb astonishment 
that any editor should have dared to publish, even if any author dared 
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to write, opinions which Mr. Irving, as representative of the actor, found 
so displeasing. Not content with calling poor Mr. Moore a ‘block- 
head,’ a ‘flippant lampooner,’ a ‘spiteful writer, a ‘tasteless trifler,’ 
‘malicious, ‘irresponsible, ‘sensational, and ‘untrue,’ the actor 
complains of him as ‘impertinent,’ and has the assurance (for really no 
other word is possible) to reprimand myself for allowing such an article 
to appear in ‘a magazine that was aiming to hold an honourable 
position,’ 

The implied idea is evident: it is impertinent in an author to say, 
and in an editor to publish, anything that is unpleasant about the actor. 
The soft winds of praise and flattery are to be the only ones allowed to 
breathe upon the stage. The professional critics, upon whom, of course, 
a tremendous influence can be, and habitually is, brought to bear, are 
alone to be allowed to express an opinion on theatrical matters, and any 
attempt to open the eyes of the public is to be met, in default of reason 
and argument, by the use of such epithets as I have quoted above. 

Now for Mr. Irving, as an actor and a man of business, I have a 
great respect; but for Mr. Irving as an angry controversialist, laying 
down the law upon what may and may not be said about the dramatic 
profession, I have no respect whatever. 

The truth is this: the present social worship of the stage is a bad 
thing. The dramatic profession is, generally speaking, a dangerous one 
for women, an undesirable one for men; and moreover it is not one 
entitled to rank equally with those great professions which are concerned 
with the serious matters of life instead of its amusements. Everywhere 
there may be found, thank Heaven, pure women, and noble and self- 
sacrificing men, and they may be found on the stage. But against 
purity and nobility there, are invariably arrayed the ‘big battalions’ ; 
and the attempt to place the actor on a pinnacle as a social instructor 
or a moral inspirationist, is an attempt ridiculous in itself, and inevitably 
doomed to failure. 

To point the way in matters which affect the well-being of Society, 
in the broadest sense of that much-abused word, is, to my belief, one of 
the most imperative, as it certainly is one of the most dangerous duties 
of a Review Editor, and in the discharge of this duty I deliberately had 
this article written; and, I may add, chose Mr. Moore to write it, 
because I knew that his vivid and unqualified method of statement 
would be likely to arouse an attention which is frequently denied to 


more temperate and closely-reasoned argument. 
THE EDITOR. 
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Some (UB Gooks 


WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. (Published by Macmillan & Co.) 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN announce a new edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s works, of which the first volume, containing ‘ West- 

ward Ho!’ is now published. Criticism or description of the book itself is 
by this time wholly unnecessary. The reading public has forgotten many 
a once popular favourite in the thirty years or so which have elapsed 
since this story was first issued, but the best of Charles Kingsley’s books 
still holds its own with undiminished fame. It is well that it should be 
so; a better teaching could hardly be found for English boys, and 
English girls too, for that matter, than is to be found here ; and perhaps 
no finer record of what may be styled the old world virtues at present 
exists in the English language. With a little touch of justifiable pride, 
the publishers have printed, to face the dedication, the dates of the 
first and succeeding editions of the book, by which we learn that 
‘Westward Ho!’ has been no less than twenty-three times reprinted ; 
not, mark you, within the space of a few months, or two or three years, 
but steadily, and at comparatively regular intervals, during a period of 
thirty-three years. Moreover, it is worth noting that though there were 
only six editions printed between 1855 and 1869, that is to say, during 
the first fourteen years after the book made its first appearance, there 
has been no year since: the last-mentioned date during which a fresh 
edition has not been called for; and in six of these years two editions 
have been printed. The present form of issue is a cheaper one than 
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has yet been attempted, being issued at 3s. 6d.; and though we confess 
to a preference—-perhaps for old acquaintance sake—for the thicker 
volume with its larger type, the present size will be more handy, and 
perhaps equally desirable. It is certainly a pity not to keep the old 
blue covers, which are identified in so many minds with Kingsley’s 


works. 
Fee 


THE PAGEANT OF LIFE. Sty George Barlow. 
(Published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


THIS is a very remarkable book : nor is it with any intention to depre- 
cate the value of the verse contained therein, if we say that the preface 
is by no means its least striking portion. Twenty years ago such a 
preface, so calm, so clear, so modest in intention, and yet so entirely 
heretical in its assertions, would have been impossible. We all know 
the change which has come over modern thought, or at all events over 
the expression of modern thought, with regard to the miraculous 
portion of Christianity, of late years But, as far as the present 
writer is aware, no serious writer has, before this, attempted to elaborate, 
and no respectable person has ventured to publish, in England at all 
events, not only the doctrine of the humanity of Christ, but what may 
be called the sensuous aspect of his personality, and of that of the 
other actors in Christian drama. We are not concerned in this place, 
nor would it be possible in the brief space at our disposal, to argue for 
or against such a proceeding as is shadowed forth in the following 
quotation, in which Mr. George Barlow (surely no relation to our old 
friend of that name) is speaking of Christ, and evidently speaking 
without the slightest desire to be blasphemous, and apparently without 
any consciousness that he is saying anything unusual. 


have been careful in my poem to preserve his human nature and his manly 
integrity. I have not attempted to remove the freckles from his face, or the 
blisters from his hands, or the love of woman from his heart. I have not 
attempted to degrade him by bestowing upon him a monstrous and unnatural 
godhead ; nor to degrade his mother by placing her outside the influence 
of the sacred natural laws of ordinary maternity ; nor to degrade the woman 
who—we may reasonably infer—most passionately loved him by reducing her 
love to an unclean spiritual dream, and her passion to a spiritual nightmare. 
Such fancies may content the minds of men like Canon Liddon or Canon 
Westcott : they never contented any poet, nor, we may add, any true woman. 
Least of all (we may still further add) would they have contented the broad 
noble humanity of Jesus himself, or the true riper womanhood of Mary Magda- 
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lene ; the woman whose undying love and unshaken belief in her Master are 
chiefly responsible for the legendary embroidery which, in connection with the 
story of the Resurrection, has been worked upon the canvas of fact. 


It might be said with some truth that this ‘Pageant of Life’ stands 
in a similar relation to Christian poetry as M. Rénan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus’ 
does to ordinary Biblical History. But there is, in our opinion, one 
great difference. At all events, a stronger word than sensuous might be 
fitly applied to many of the poems which go to the making of this book ; 
and while granting Mr. Barlow the utmost latitude of religious belief, or, 
rather, religious disbelief, there still remains the question of taste, on 
which score he can scarcely hope to escape some condemnation. Tradi- 
tions which have become, through the lapse of time and the fervent 
belief of millions, part of the inheritance of the race, are, or should be, in 
the fullest sense of the word sacred. Fuller knowledge may reveal them to 
have been mistaken, but no man is justified in endeavouring to render 
them ludicrous, or in entwining them with emotions and encrusting them 
with suggestions of a frankly material nature. I think we might grant 
all Mr. Barlow’s hypotheses and yet question the motive and the manner 
of these most remarkable poems, for if ever there was a case of ‘ debasing 
the moral currency,’ as George Eliot put it, that case is to be found here, 
not because the author disbelieves in the divinity of his hero, but because 
he has de-spiritualised him and the whole story with which he was con- 
nected. Whatever we may wish to think of Christ in future ages, one 
thing is quite certain, that we shall never care to consider him from the 
point of view of the lover of Mary Magdalene, nor re-read a story which, 
false or true, embodies the grandest idea which the human race has yet 
been able to evolve, to discover whether Judas betrayed him from motives 
of personal jealousy, or solve the question of the exact proportions in 
which the repentant harlot who has given a name to all later women 
who have sinned and repented mingled passion and worship. 

So much it seemed necessary to say of the purpose which has 
inspired this poem. With regard to the poem itself, pleasanter words 
can be said with equal truth. Indeed, the verses are of peculiar and in 
some places admirable quality. There are occasional lapses into rough- 


ness and even into bathos, as in the following verse from ‘The Rapture 
of Mary’ :— 








I was a harlot in my life: 

The love of man brought shame and grief 
But now in death I am a wife, 

And oh the vast relief ! ! 


* The punctuation is Mr. Barlow’s.—Ep. J. R. 
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But, taken as a whole, the lines are not only melodious, but have a certain 
serenity of expression which is rarely found in the works of minor poets. 
There are two chief qualities in Mr. Barlow’s poetry—the qualities of 
melody and thought ; and there is one quality absent, perhaps more 
vital than either, the quality of inspiration. The man says what he 
means to say, and there is something in his speech, and he says it for 
the most part in lines which have a musical cadence; but we miss 
entirely that occasional conjunction of perfect phrase which stamps the 
great poet. There is no desire experienced in reading this book to 
quote one verse rather than another. There is none of that sudden 
light thrown upon the subject in treatment which the expression of the 
most simple thought in a perfect phrase endows us with. Mr. Barlow, 
we believe, has had much experience in writing words to be set to 
music, and though perhaps knowing this fact we may have derived the 
impression therefrom, many of these poems seem to have taken their 
form from such usage. I have spoken entirely of the first and the more 
serious part of this book, since it is, from the point of art, by far the 
most remarkable. The second portion is concerned with modern 
poems, noticeable here and there for some happy turns of thought, but 
for the most part clearly traceable in their origin to earlier poets. For 
instance, will any one say the following could have been written had 
Praed not lived ? 
Yes, you will dance, while I must sleep, 
And many a heart will thrill 
As through the dance your Spanish glance 
Flashes its magic still. 
Yes, you will dance, while I shall rest, 
And so it ought to be ; 
For you the night, ablaze with light ! 
The lampless dark for me ! 


See 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray. (Published by Macmillan & Co.) 


IN our last number a few words were said upon the evil results of the 
present passing crazes for this, that, or the other book or author, and I 
pointed out how many of the novelists and novels about which the 
critics and the public have lately raved, have already sunk into oblivion. 
If it were necessary to substantiate the truth of these statements as to 
the evil results of fashion upon the literature of fiction, a better example 
could scarcely be desired than the last novel which Mr. David Christie 
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Murray has produced, entitled ‘The Weaker Vessel.’ And as, owing to 
this gentleman’s popularity with a certain clique of critics (whose 
writings, onymous and anonymous, are to be found in many widely 
different journals), there is likely to be the usual pean of friendly applause 
bestowed upon this very much weaker vessel, it seems worth while to 
state clearly (and give some reasons for the statement) that this is 
a thoroughly inferior novel, a bad work of art, most evidently written 
with no other object than to procure a certain number of shekels, telling 
no story, creating no characters, having no motive: trivial, conven- 
tional, artificial, and wearisome. The sole quality which this book 
possesses is the quality of being written by a man who might have done 
good work had he chosen, and who has that sufficient acquaintance with 
the methods of fiction to be able to neatly join rubbish together till 
the requisite number of pages be filled, and the three volumes ended. 
For, and this is the most damnable and most irritating part of the 
matter, Mr. Christie Murray is not a duffer, and is, when he chooses, a 
literary workman. He can,to use the carpenter’s phrase, ‘make a good 
job of it’—he has done so before ; possibly, and that is one reason for 
writing these words, he may do so again; but at present the ‘job’ is 
anything but ‘good.’ It is entirely unworthy of his former work and 
himself ; it shows great disregard for the art which the author practises ; 
it has no relation whatever to good literature. 

When a child fresh from the boarding-school pours out upon us what 
George Fleming with gentle sarcasm calls ‘her criticism of life, 
generally in three volumes,’ the Reviewer knows what he has to expect, 
waits patiently for the appearance of the well-known characters, gets 
ready his stock of tears for the heroine’s woes, and prepares to annihilate 
the villain in the last chapter but one. And for such work, as a large 
proportion of novels must, it seems, be written by girls for girls, one is 
forced to cultivate a toleration, nor blame Mr. Mudie too much when he 
crowds his shelves and fills his customers’ boxes with such productions. 
But when a clever man takes up literature seriously, and writes a couple of 
books which show some disposition to study character, some witty fancies, 
some power of pathos and passion, he requires us to judge his works on 
a higher level ; he comes into competition with those who have left the 
world alittle better than they found it, who have increased the number of 
our friends, and made the dull hours go by, not only unperceived, but 
bearing with them a pleasant burden of thought and fancy which memory 
will seek again in the days tocome. And before Mr. Christie Murray was 
successful he was an artist, though an imferior one, of such calibre. His, 
was, as I said last month, good capable second-rate work—meaning by 
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‘second-rate’ no other disparagement than that his writings could not 
be placed in an equal rank with those of the great masters of fiction. 
Such as they were the books were good ; they were genuine ; they were 
done as well as the man could do them—and given a capable man, this 
last is as good a test of the artist as can easily be found. 

‘Joseph’s Coat’ and ‘A Life’s Atonement’ were good stories, with 
not only wit, but a strong motive in each of them. In fact, so strong 
was the motive, that, Mr. Murray not being as yet fashionable, the 
majority of the critics rather sniffed at them, and enjoined the young 
writer to take more pleasing subjects; not to be so much in earnest, 
in fact: to soften his cynical humour, &c. &c. Verily these wiseacres 
have their reward. It would be difficult for any one to suggest that the 
author is too much in earnest now. The study of character has dis- 
appeared altogether, the cynical humour has degenerated into a compla- 
cent and well-fed chuckle ; and as to the subjects—they are pleasing 
with a vengeance. Which last reminds me that perhaps some attempt 
should be made to tell the ew story with which Mr. Murray has. now 
gladdened his admirers. Fortunately the description of the plot need 
not be a lengthy matter. 

Here is the story:— Denham, an aspiring journalist, and Pole, his 
friend, and a secret sorrow, which belongs to the last-named, live in 
chambers together. Denham meets upon a house boat a black-haired, 
stagey woman, who turns out to be Pole’s wife, and the cause of the 
secret sorrow above mentioned. Denham next meets a young lady 
called Clara, whom he straightway falls in love with, and after some 
short time marries. But his own emotions apparently interest him little, 
and the sorrows of his friend Pole and the continual appearance and 
disappearance of the black-haired wife are the affairs with which he 
chiefly concerns himself. There is, of course, a young lady in the back- 
ground who forms Pole’s ideal, and who promptly marries him when the 
wife has, in a last fit of temper, starved and worried herself to death. 

There is nothing else in the book, with the exception of the merest 
padding of an esthetic family, and an enormous amount of extremely 
proper and priggish advice with which Denham deluges his friend on 
every occasion when Mrs. Pole appears upon the scene. Imagination 
entirely fails me to discover any possible motive for the production of 
this novel other than a commercial one. Denham and Pole, the 
wife Clara, and the loving and religious heroine who generally re- 
main in the background throughout the story, are the merest shadows 
of human beings. No real portrait of any of them is attempted to 
be drawn; neither in speech nor action do they reveal any personal 
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characteristics by which they could be identified: the police portrait 
of the Whitechapel murderer itself is probably more like its unknown 
original, and would be as likely to identify him as the careless labels 
which Mr. Christie Murray sticks here and there upon the various 
characters of his story. The one gleam of fun to be found in the 
book is in that (of late) often-used character, the esthetic father. 
Here he is again, who has been done by Burnand, and done by 
Rhoda Broughton, and done by Justin McCarthy, and done by 
Walter Besant: up to all his old stale tricks, in just the same old stale 
way. Nevertheless, he is the one element of relief in the story. He 
is our only escape from the wife’s tantrums and the friend’s advice ; 
and when he finally borrows a thousand pounds or two from the 
generous Pole (who has now turned into Lord Worborough) and disap- 
pears, as far as the reader is concerned, the pall of dulness falls upon 
the story, nor is again lifted. 

The species of padding of which the book is mainly composed is 
that which might be appropriately known, in the literary profession, as 
the ‘ novelist’s hat-trick’—the trick, that is, of getting an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of absolutely worthless objects out of an apparently 
empty space. For instance, if the hero calls at a house, it takes him a 
page or so of description to get from the hall door to the top of the 
stairs, which is managed in this way : 


Even when I had rung and knocked the misfortune of delay pursued me. 
The servants of the house might have been deaf, or dead, or miles away. I was 
in the act of ringing the third or fourth distracted peal when the door was 
opened by the landlady in person, who regarded me with a frozen air of hauteur, 
as if I had been guilty of a personal impropriety. I hurried past her without 
explanation or apology, and mounting the stairs, knocked at the door of the 
ante-chamber. The nurse answered here expeditiously enough, and I demanded 
Sister Constance. I was in the very act of speaking when the knocker on the 
street door came into play again, and this time the call was responded to 
without delay. I had been so pressing in my speech to the nurse that she ran 
to the door of the sick-chamber. She opened it slightly, and threw in a hasty 
and expressive whisper. 


It should be observed that though there are no plums, so to speak, in 
this particular part of the pudding, it would not be fair to conclude 
from one sample that none were to be found in the book. Indeed, as I 
have said, here and there, there is some gleam of fun, some tiniest 
fragment of story, but for the most part the same elaborate, unnecessary 
and uninteresting detail is the stuff of which these nine hundred pages 
are composed. All that there is of plot or interest could be easily told in 
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a couple of chapters. There is the literary facility to spin the web ; there 
is, underlying it, some native humour, of which a gleam appears now and 
again; but beyond this there is nothing to be seen but a dull eagerness 
to fill up the tale of pages, to get the book into the printers’ and binders’ 
hands as soon as possible, and have done with it. For, and this is the 
saddest part of the matter, Mr. Murray could never have written his 
earlier books if he had not had within him sufficient of the artist’s spirit, 
not only to do good work, but to know when he was doing bad. And 
no condemnation that any critic could write, no matter how severe, can, 
I fancy, be so painfui to him as to feel that he now produces work for 
which no intelligent human being can possibly care, and which he cannot 
even himself imagine to be good. 


SNe 


HANDBOOK TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Edward T. Cook. 
(Published by Macmillan & Co.) 


‘So far as I know, there has never yet been compiled in the illustration 
of any collection of paintings whatever, a series of notes at once so 
copious, carefully chosen, and usefully arranged as this which has been 
prepared by the industry and good sense of Mr. Edward T. Cook.’ So 
far Mr. Ruskin speaks in praise of the book before us, and though 
perhaps no other writer would have dared to speak in such terms of lofty 
approbation of a collection of notes upon pictures, the most important of 
which had been collected from his own writings, from no other writer 
perhaps would such an opinion carry with it so much weight and so 
little suspicion of undue personal bias. For we are accustomed to hear 
Mr. Ruskin express his opinion of his own works, and when he finds 
them good, which is not seldom, we are accustomed to hear him say 
that they are very good indeed ; and for the most part, if we examine 
his opinion, we begin to share it. The portion of this work which has 
been contributed by the compiler is, as far as we have examined this 
catalogue, extremely small, and consists chiefly of descriptive notes, 
happily unaccompanied by criticism, of the subject of each picture. 
Here and there the picture’s story is told in semi-journalistic phrases 
of some literary pretension ; but for the most part the description is 
of a plain matter-of-fact type, and has the merit of being at least unpre- 
tentious. The facts, however, which Mr. Cook has gathered together 
concerning the pictures, are in many cases both curious and interesting, 
and are well adapted to serve the purpuse for which the catalogue was, 
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we presume, compiled: namely, that of affording plain information to 
people with little special artistic or historical knowledge. This catalogue 
is in fact a magazine of quotations from different sources, carefully put 
together; and forms to some extent, from the very variety of the 
criticisms contained therein, a good elementary text-book for the art 
student ; its chief deficiency being, in our opinion, that the author is 
scarcely possessed of sufficient critical insight to act the part of censor, 
and that where he attempts to pronounce personally upon the merits or 
meaning of a picture, he is quite as likely to be wrong as he is right. 


Sean 


WE have received also the following books, some of which we hope to 
be able to notice in our next number: ‘ Marriage and Divorce,’ by 
Ap. Richard. (Triibner & Co.) ‘Orthodox,’ by Dorothea Gerard. 
(Longmans & Co.) ‘A More Excellent Way,’ by Constance Howell, 
and ‘ Blackbirding in the South Pacific, by W. B. Churchward. (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) ‘Cinque Ports’ (Historic Towns Series), by 
Montague Burrows. (Longmans & Co.) ‘Roman Mosaics,’ by Hugh 
Macmillan, and ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ (Macmillan & Co.) ‘Jewish 
Quarterly Review.’ (David Nutt.) ‘Fragments of Greek Comic Poets,’ 
with renderings in English Verse, by F. A. Paley. (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) ‘The English Illustrated Magazine. (Macmillan & Co.) 
‘Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ vol. iv. (Blackie & Sons.) ‘My Life and 
Balloon Experiences, by Henry Coxwell. (W. H. Allen & Co.) ‘La 
Critique Scientifique, by Emile Hennequin, (Perrin et Cie., Paris.) 


THE EDITOR. 
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The Progress of Woman 


IN POLITICAL EDUCATION 


T was pointed out by Sir Henry Maine in his ‘ Early History of 
| Institutions’ that the movement sometimes spoken of as the 
emancipation of women is by no means of modern growth, but that it 
has, on the contrary, all the respectability which the most extreme 
antiquity can confer. The history of civilisation is, in one of its aspects, 
little else than the history of the gradual improvement in the position of 
women, and of the enlargement of the degree of liberty possessed by 
them. In endeavouring, therefore, to trace the improvement in the 
political status of women in England during the last twenty-five years, 
we have to measure the speed of progression of a body previously in 
motion. The movement during the last twenty-five years has become 
more rapid, and it has become more self-conscious ; but it never would 
have been what it is but for the momentum afforded by the steady, 
quiet pressure of the centuries behind our own. Previous to our own 
time, the women’s movement was like the movement of a glacier, silent, 
invisible, but immeasurably strong, and producing changes of infinite 
moment. During our own time the movement has been more like that of a 
stream ; all who have eyes can see it, and each can form some estimate, 
according to the faith that is in him, whither it is tending. 


It is in accordance with what is best in the character and training of 
women, that the first modern political. contest: in. which they enlisted 
was that which was based on the demand for the abolition of slavery. 
And we can, in some degree, measure the change that has taken place 
in the political position of women in recent years, if we recall the fact, 
that at the well-known anti-slavery convention held in London in 1840, 
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women who had devoted their lives to the cause of abolition, were 
refused recognition as delegates. They might be admitted, they were 
told, to sit in a side gallery as part of the audience, but the Associations 
which had chosen them as their delegates at the convention were to be 
unrepresented. William Lloyd Garrison, the well-known abolitionist, 
chose under these circumstances to give up his position as a delegate. 
He knew what the anti-slavery movement in America owed to women, 
and he preferred to share any slight that was offered to them, rather 
than to enjoy privileges from which they were excluded. This incident 
affords a sort of starting-point from which the subsequent progress of 


women in political emancipation can be measured. 


The degree to which the whole ‘ woman question ’ was fermenting in 
the minds of men and women of light and leading, in the years between 
1840 and 1863 can be casily scen by every reader of the works of Mr. 
J. S. Mill, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Jameson, and Mrs. Browning. But 
it was not till about the latter year that the seed sown by the works of 
these writers began to bear fruit in the shape of definite practical effort 
to bring about an amclioration of the existing state of things. The 
reform agitation which resulted, in 1867, in the passing of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Household Suffrage Act. for boroughs, naturally turned people’s minds 
to the basis on which the right of representation rested, and led many to 
ask why, if liberty and self-government were good for men, they should 
not also be beneficial to women. In 1865, the comparatively small 
band of people who wished to extend to women the advantages of 
representation, found a parliamentary leader of the first intellectual 
rank, by the return of Mr. John Stuart Mill as member for Westminster. 
In the following year a petition to Parliament in favour of the 
enfranchisement of duly qualified women was placed in Mr. Mill’s 
hands, It was signed by 1,499 women, and included many names, such 
as those of Mary Somerville and Harriet Martineau, of ladies whose 
attainments in literature or science gave great weight to the views they 
entertained. A society was also, this year, formed to promote the political 
enfranchisement of women. The members of the Committee included 
Dean Alford and Professor Cairnes, besides Mr. Hastings, now member 
for Worcester, Miss Isa Craig (now Mrs. Knox), Miss Emily Davies, 
Lady Goldsmid, and Mrs. P. A. Taylor. This first London Committee 
was dissolved and a new one was formed in the following year, and 
committees with similar objects were started almost simultaneously 
n Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, and Belfast. 
Each of these committecs limited itself to the single object of en- 
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deavouring to obtain the parliamentary suffrage for women on the same 
terms as those on which it is or may be granted to men. The tone of 
the whole movement was set by Mr. Mill’s speech in the House of 
Commons, when, on May 20, 1867, he moved, as an amendment to 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, words which would have had the effect of 
extending to duly qualified women the advantages of representation. 
He did not base the claim of women to political enfranchisement on 
abstract right, but on the ground that the good to be expected from it, 
both to women themselves and the whole community, would far out- 
weigh any possible disadvantages that might be associated with it. He 
also showed that the proposed change in the political status of women 
would only alter their legal or constitutional position in accordance with 
a social and educational change which had already taken place. 


On these main lines the women’s suffrage agitation in England has 
ever since been conducted. Owing, at least in part, to Mr. Mill’s 
initiative and example, nonsensical tall talk and absurd generalisations 
about ‘Woman’ have been avoided or Icft to the opponents of women’s 
suffrage ; and the appeal on behalf of admitting women to electoral 
privileges has been supported by pointing out various cases of injustice 
arising from their exclusion, and by showing from the general character 
and conduct of Englishwomen that no practical evil is to be anticipated 
from their enfranchisement. One result of this method of pressing the 
claims of women to representation has been very substantially to 
ameliorate the law in those cases where the interests of men and women 
were supposed to be antagonistic. In almost every case of this kind 
the law was flagrantly unjust to women; now, in several important 
particulars, it has been amended. Married women, since the passing of 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, have been permitted to own 
property and transact business ; and the Custody of Infants Act, 1886 
was a faint and feeble recognition, but still a recognition, of the existence 
of the rights of a mother to the guardianship of her children. 


The advocates of women’s suffrage have constantly appealed to the 
conscience and sense of justice of the average Englishman, rather than 
to party passion: in this way women’s suffrage has never become a 
party question. In the division on Mr. Mill’s amendment in 1867, 
eleven out of the eighty-one members who voted with Mr. Mill were 
Conservatives. One of these, the late Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder 
of London, occupied a very distinguished position in the ranks of his 
party. Since that time many clectoral privileges of various kinds have 
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been accorded to women. In 1869 a Municipal Reform Act was passed 
which gave to women in England and Wales the right to vote in muni- 
cipal elections. In 1881-82 a similar measure was carried by Dr. 
Cameron, M.P. for Glasgow, on behalf of women in Scotland ; while in 
1887 Sir James Corry, M.P. for Armagh, endeavoured to confer the 
same privilege on women in Ireland. Owing to tactics which need not 
be characterised here, the operation of the measure was limited to the 
town of Belfast ; but this limitation can hardly be permanently main- 
tained. The new Local Government Act, recently carried by Mr. 
Ritchie, confers the local franchise on women householders in counties ; 
and this part of the measure seems to have met with general and un- 
qualified approval. Another not unimportant example of the practical 
effect of women’s suffrage has been afforded by the Isle of Man, where 
since 1880 all single women and widows, who are the owners of real 
estate of the annual value of 4/4 and upwards, have been admitted as 
voters for members of the House of Keys, the Manx Parliament. 
Actual experience of the results upon society and upon the character 
and demeanour of women, of allowing them to vote, has tended very 
markedly to allay the fears which were at one time entertained with 
regard to women’s suffrage. Many excellent and otherwise sensible 
persons at one time honestly believed that if women were allowed to 
vote, public duties would so absorb and fascinate them, that they would 
neglect all the work which the present division of labour in the world 
has allotted to them. The advocates of women’s suffrage used frequently 
to be asked: ‘Who would nurse the baby?’ ‘Who would boil the 
potatoes?’ ‘Who would sew on the buttons?’ And the questioner 
evidently believed that his question was a crushing argument against 
the enfranchisement of women. It might as well have been asked in 
respect to the enfranchisement of maic householders : ‘ Who would drive 
the engines?’ ‘Who would build the houses?’ ‘Who would tear off 
the buttons?’ The occupations, the repair and wear and tear of 
ordinary life will go on, much the same, whether various sections of the 
community are enfranchised or not. Many people, however, could not 
be convinced of this by mere argument. Like Thomas, they could not 
believe until they saw.’ But when they did actually see women voting 
in municipal and school board elections, and acting with great advan- 


tage to the whole community as members of school boards and as Poor- 
law Guardians, and when they also perceived that the babies were 
nursed, the potatoes were boiled, and the buttons sewed on, much the 
same as before, then they believed that a woman did not cease to be a 
woman, and did not cease to care for homely work and duties simply 
because some women performed ceitain public duties as well. The 
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late Mr. Henley, Conservative member for one of the divisions of 
Oxfordshire, expressed in his place in Parliament the change in his own 
mind to which reference has just been made. He said he had at one 
time opposed women’s suffrage, but having watched its effects in muni- 
cipal and school-board elections he believed it to be beneficial, and this 
being so he could not perceive why it should not be beneficial in 
parliamentary elections also. A constantly increasing number of 
the former opponents of women’s suffrage are gradually, for similar 
reasons, avowing their change of view on the subject. Parliamentary 
success has, however, not at present been achieved. Twice in the 
twenty-one years during which the subject has been before Parliament, 
the Women’s Suffrage Bill has passed its second reading ; once in 1870, 
and once in 1886. During recent years the perfection to which the art 
of obstruction has been carried, has enabled a determined minority to 
frustrate the progress of any bill. In the present Parliament, as in its 
immediate predecessor, a majority of the House is pledged to support 
the enfranchisement of duly qualified women ; the practical difficulties 
of private members’ legislation are, however, almost insurmountable, or 
at any rate, in the case before us, have not been surmounted. 


A considerable impetus to the movement for women’s suffrage has 
undoubtedly been given by the formation in various parts of the country 
of women’s political associations. Already large representative gather- 
ings both of Liberals and Conservatives have declared in favour of 
women’s suffrage. At the Leeds Liberal conference of 1883, represent- 
ing more than 500 Liberal organisations, a resolution in favour of 
women’s suffrage was carried by an overwhelming majority ; and more 
recently, in December 1887, the National Union of Conservative 
Associations, meeting at Oxford, adopted a similar resolution with only 
two dissentients. The formation of women’s political associations, 
both Liberal and Conservative, will help to get these resolutions carried 
into practical effect. Mr. Matthew Arnold has taught us that a thing 
being absurd is a drawback to it even in politics ; and there is a palpable 
absurdity in any party or member of a party appealing to women for 
political support and at the same time denying that women are fit to be 
entrusted with political power. 


The good work which women have done in connection with the 
various public duties committed to them has been fully and gencrously 
recognised. There is an increasing disposition on the part of ratepayers 
to elect women as Poor-law Guardians. The work which women do as 
Guardians is for the most part that which their domestic training has 
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best fitted them for. They have found, in many instances, the details 
of domestic management in workhouses grossly mismanaged ; children 
were neglected, insufficiently clothed and fed, untrained in habits of 
cleanliness and order, and consequently not prepared to do well in 
domestic service which, in the case of girls, is almost the only career 
open to them. To remedy this state of things is a womanly work of 
the highest utility, and many lady Guardians have devoted themselves 
to it with tact and fidelity. 


Weare sometimes asked what we expect to be the practical outcome 
of women’s suffrage. At first, no doubt, its effect would chiefly manifest 
itself in the increased anxiety of Parliament to remove such legal 
injustices as women may still suffer from; but its ultimate effect is 
probably foreshadowed by what has been the actual effect of giving 
women powcr to influence such local clections as those for Boards of 
Guardians. More attention and more thought, it may be anticipated, 
will be given by Parliament to the home and domestic side of political 
questions than at present ; probably also the moral tendency of any 
proposed legislation will be more carefully scrutinised and weighed. 
Some womanly experience of the dctails of domestic economy would 
not, probably, be found useless in departmental administration. Already 
the assistance of women has been sought by the Government in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, two ladies have been made Poor Law 
Inspectors, and one lady has been appointed Inspector of lace manufac- 
ture in Ireland. It is in such directions as those above indicated that 
the influence of women in politics will probably more and more make 
itself felt. The inspection of schoois, especially those for infants and 
girls ; factory inspection, in those manufactures where women operatives 
are chiefly employed ; the appointment of women as police matrons in 
the cells where women are shut up awaiting trial, indicate a few of the 
new ficlds for womanly work that would probably be opened by 
extending the suffrage to womcn. 


Personally, I carnestly hope also that the majority of women would 
be less swayed by the influence of party spirit than men are. Possibly 
‘the wish is father to the thought ;’ but women have been less brought 
under party influences, fewer of them expect any share in the party 
loaves and fishes, and a larger proportion of them are at present 
detached from party bondage. The more they can preserve this 
blessed freedom, the greater will be the advantage to the nation of their 
admission to the electorate. 


MILLICENT FAWCETT. 
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II 
IN LITERATURE 


To begin with an admission, if only as a graceful little act of courtesy 
-—like the bow of the two fencers when the masks are tied and 
the foils well in hand—is ingratiating in an apologist, and, consequently, 
is only wise. Frankly, then, the advance of woman in literature has not 
been equal to her advance in other departments of art, or of practical 
activity, during the last thirty or forty ycars. 


But the cause of this is not, perhaps, very far to seek. For even in 
the worst days of what may be described as the Squaw and Toy super- 
stition concerning woman, letters, like the stage, were to her a per- 
mitted art, an open port, into which she was free to sail with her private 
cargo, and do business on fair terms according to her personal ability. 
Within the last quarter of a century many other ports have been 
declared open ones. And into them the vessels of the Amazon—that 
increasingly large section of civilised womanhood, to which the privileges 
of folly in the land of Toys, and the weariness of servitude in the land 
of Squaws have alike become a trifle intolerabie—have swarmed and 
are swarming from all the thirty-two points of the compass, freighted, 
it must be owned, in many cases, with queer merchandise enough. 


And it is to this great and notable advance of women in other 
matters — in politics, in medicine, in education, in painting and sculpture, 
and music, in works of mercy too, conducted on a scientific rather than 
sentimental basis—that I refer her apparent absence of progress in litera- 
ture. She has conquered, or, at all events, has courageously, if sometimes 
shrilly, done her best to conquer, so many new kingdoms, that by com- 
parison, in the delightful old kingdom of letters—where Salic law has 
never obtained, where, could she prove her right to the throne, it has 
never been denied her—in this kingdom it is almost inevitable her glory 
should appear somewhat at a standstill, the brightness of it not increasing 
to any very startling extent. 


And yet if we descend from the general to the particular, who in the 
face of fact shall venture to deny that here, too, in some respects she 
has advanced? Let us take as an example the evolution-of the 
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religious novel, or, to be quite accurate, of the novel dealing with persons 
whose business it is to be religious. Let us compare the gentle pedantry, 
the rather snug asceticism, the mild ecclesiastical sentiment characteristic 
of certain disciples of the Tractarian movement—the principals of that 
movement were made of sterner stuff, and are to be reckoned with on 
other and far severer lines—as exemplified in the writings of the author 
of ‘Laneton Parsonage,’ and ‘ The Ministry of Life,’ with a novel, also— 
for the secret is an open one—by a lady, which appeared two years ago. 
According to the first,even the curate can do no wrong; while the 
beneficed clergyman, father of a family though he be, is beheld through 
a mist of sweet yet materially comfortable saintliness, infinitely soothing 
and encouraging to the spirit of the sympathetic reader. As central 
figure of the later novel we have a dignitary of the Church who early in 
his career breaks the sixth and seventh commandments ; and by silence, 
if not by the grosser iniquity of speech, he persistently breaks the ninth 
commandment also; while presenting to an admiring world all the 
marks of a great and good man. Here, indeed, we have got develop- 
ment with a vengeance—development as from the age of St. Benedict 
to that of the Borgias, rationalism and the humanities, specially the 
fallen ones, entirely triumphant. Let us take courage ; the female mind 
has advanced. 


Or, again, let us place the books of a different and higher order side 
by side fora moment. It is, perhaps, a little difficult to realise that in 
its day ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe’ enjoyed as great popularity and affected 
the thought of its earliest readers as strongly as that remarkable book, 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ is doing at the present time. Yet soit was. Both 
deal with the life of the English leisured class. Both are full of deep 
and sincere conviction. Both are truly devout in tone. But while the 
first is inspired by the unquestioning faith and graceful piety of John 
Keble, the second is inspired by the critical faculty of M. Renan. 
Compare the intellectual and spiritual conflicts and consolations of Lucy 
and Amy with those of Robert and Catherine, the self-seeking of 
Philip with that of Langham, the youthful exuberances and indiscretions 
of Charlotte and Lady Eveleen with those of Rose, and say whether 
the knowledge, the courage, the interests, and breadth of view of the 
cultivated Englishwoman have not increased and multiplied amazingly 
since the year of grace—the years were sincercly believed to be of grace 
in those crude simple times—eighteen hundred and fifty-three. 





Verily we have put away childish things, and have become 


Well, what on earth have we become? Really it is difficult precisely to 
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determine. Not men, of course. Nothing so amenable to effete 
prejudice, so wanting in modernity as the average Englishman, will suit 
our high and daring temper. Amazons, perhaps, it is best to call us 
again ; Amazons fighting the battle of progress on land in new, self- 
invented armour of salvation, sailing the seas with riskily explosive 
cargo of new wine in old bottles. 


And where must we place the watershed ? Where in literature, and 
more particularly in fiction—the only department of English literature 
upon which the present writer has even the humblest right to offer an 
opinion—where shall we find the dividing line of the continent, whence 
the streams, for good or for evil, begin to flow westward, away from 


the wigwams of Squaws and towns of Toys, towards our Promised 
Land ? 


Not in inimitable Miss Austen. For she, notwithstanding her 
mother-wit, her gift of clear-seeing in social matters, her incessant and 
charming raillery, is still a victim of the old superstition. The end she 
proposes to all her young ladies, sensible and sentimental, well-bred and 
vulgar alike, is, after all, the husband, and the establishment any husband 
worth the having brings along with him as surely as the respectable 
snail brings its house on its back. Without a pang she delivers over 
then these delightful maidens, one by one, to some more or less dull and 
inferior young man. And so closes the fascinating little comedy. 


Nor yet in Charlotte Bronté. For she, too, at bottom believes in 
the divine right of man, with the whole force of her hot, stormy heart. 
Her heroines sacrifice their individuality upon the matrimonial altar with 
less lamblike resignation than those of Miss Austen, it is true. Still, in 
the end, they all do sacrifice it, or remain eternally inconsolable, because 
the consummation of their self-immolation is denied them as in the case 
of poor Lucy Snow. Both these authors are aristocrats, and, therefore, 
necessarily supporters of the Squaw and Toy theory. Fine as they are 
we cannot find our dividing line in them. 


For my part I think we are bound to place it in the chain of great 
novels that, beginning in the fair, sad uplands of ‘Amos Barton’ and 
‘Adam Bede,’ ends in the enormous granite masses of ‘ Middlemarch’ 
and ‘Daniel Deronda.’ These are not the most beautiful, but they are 
unquestionably the strongest, weightiest utterances we have got, or are 
likely to get, from any woman. Ponderous almost always, often abso- 
lutely dull, defective in construction, marred by lapses of taste, and, at 
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last, with long-winded, fruitless speculation, they still rise supreme. It 
is impossible to read them without much of what George Eliot herself 
has called the ‘exquisite kind of laughter which comes from the gratifica- 
tion of the reasoning faculties.’ At moments, indeed, they seem quite 
intolerably clever. 


But it is not to this prodigious cleverness that we owe the influence 
which she exercised, and still rightly continues to exercise, upon English 
literature and thought. It is that, in her two main ideas, she is at one 
with the most modern among us. For her thought is democratic—in the 
broadest sense of that sadly misused word—and scientific to the core. 
At her best she greatly loved the common ways of common folk ; the 
shrewd yet puzzled speech, the quaint ideals, the humour and the pathos 
of the English middle-class in country and country town. She always, 
even to the detriment of much of her later work, based the development 
of her stories upon the action of these physical and psychclogical laws, 
by which—whether we care to admit it or no—human conduct is ever- 
lastingly modified and controlled. She held the balance even, too, be- 
tween man and woman. She recognised that marriage is often only the 
beginning, and by no means the end, of the story. She even dared to 
intimate that women are capable of entertaining interests and aspira- 
tions with which neither the sexual passion or the baby’s cradle have 
very much todo, And by this she probably did more for the freedom 
of women than many Acts of Parliament or much education. The 
secret of her power lies here, that she understood these two things, 
democracy and science, as no English writer, save, perhaps, Mr. Browning, 
has understood them. And so she held in her hand the keys of the new 
age, For it is under these two banners, whether they like the device 
they bear or not, that the Amazons must do battle if they would gain 
the day. 


She, immeasurably the greatest, is gone. Gone is that noble writer 
and fine artist, Mrs. Gaskell. Gone, too, is Mrs. Craik; who, though 
working at a humbler level, much hampered by optimism and cheerful 
minor moralities and insularities, still had the root of the matter in her. 
But a goodly company—as to numbers—remain. And if, in some cases, 
we are contented to value work by quantity rather than by quality, we 
may really find fair cause for a little throwing up of caps over the per- 
formances of the literary sisterhood. 


First on the list stands the name of Mrs. Oliphant, a lady of infinite 
literary resource. Her faculty is amazing. She has given us bio- 
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graphies of Saints and of Scotchmen; histories of literature and of 
Italian towns; excursions into the unseen, and dealings with. ghosts 


estimable and entirely the reverse. She has, morcover, given us a num. 


. ber of modern novels, in which both situations and characters are so ad- 


mirable, that one rises from the reading of them in a sort of rage at their 
lacking that all-important something, that intensity of vision—you find 
it in the bricfest sketch of Tourgenief or Alphonse Daudet—which alone 
makes a book live and move and have a being beyond, above, and in a 
sense independent of print and paper. There is an element of parsimony 
in this very talented lady’s writing. You fecl that she is very rich; but 
you also feel she counts her gold pieces, and will not part with one more 
of them than she can help parting with at a time. 


Next stands the name of a writer whom it would certainly be unjust 
to accuse of parsimony, yet with whom it is not the fashion to reckon 
as seriously as she deserves—namely, Ouida. This novelist is endowed 
with splendid gifts, cruelly injured, aias! by inaccuracy, by a defiant 
recklessness, and a fatal belief that the affairs of mankind are, after all, 
mainly ordered by a certain great goddess, against whom Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has warned us under the name of Aselgeia. Yet it is impossible 
to deny her genius ; and, genius being by no means a glut in the market 
just now, one bears with its faults in a tolerant spirit. As I say, this 
novelist’s gifts are splendid. Her descriptive passages often run those of 
Mr. Ruskin as close as her pathetic passages run those of Mr. Bret 
Harte. One can hardly say more. And we owe her thanks for this 
also: that she has emancipated herself very completely—though such 
emancipation may have contributed to her belief in the great goddess— 
from a certain tyranny that has lamentably enfeebled, impoverished, 
and rendered trivial the works of modern English artists—I mean the 
tyranny of the Young Person. A tyranny of the sort was inevitable in 
the case of a decent-minded nation, not having sufficiently the courage 
of its opinions to irnprison its young daughters till such time as the 
husband or the convent should be ready to receive them, yet having no 
other ideals to set before them than those of the human domestic 
animal or the human plaything. The star of the Young Person is 
setting. And Ouida, by her refusal to circumscribe her art by ‘the 
desirable’ for artificially-innocent and modest young ladies of from 
eighteen to eight-and-forty, has unquestionably helped to give it a shove 
down towards the horizon. Timid people will not be grateful to her. 
But that does not very much matter. Timidity can hardly be reckoned 
among the errors of the Amazons. 
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Then we come to the most loveable of all living writers of English 
fiction. Modern in thought and feeling, guiltless of the sin of insularity, 
yet tempering the beliefs and unbeliefs of the able journalistic present 
with the charm of our earlier, more gentle-tempered, less urgent day, 
Miss Thackeray—we must use her maiden name for sake’s sake—is 
altogether dear and delightful. Her books are full of atmosphere—full 
of a tender-hearted, sunny confusion in which it is indescribably pleasant 
to breathe. And however short the story, however slight or fanciful 
the character, they play out the drama against a wide background. All 
the tumult of life, its endless complexity and perplexity, its desperate 
issues, its grotesque or merry detail, is about and behind them. With 
a skill past all praise, unobtrusively yet evenly, this is indicated. It 
gives dignity and wonder to the sorrows of poor little Catherine ; to the 
struggles of wayward Elizabeth ; even to the action of the dainty, vivid, 
little carnival figures that flit through the pages of the retold fairy tales. 
This power of taking every-day things and glorifying them by an 
instinctive calling of heaven and earth to witness is among the greatest 
secrets of the greatest masters. But ah! it needs to be done so well! 
And Miss Thackeray does it pre-eminently well. Her writing is delicious. 
It is enchanting—though, even at its gayest, it makes one abominably 
inclined to sit down and cry. 


Time and space, as represented by our Editor, forbid me to do more 
than make hasty mention of Mrs. Lynn Linton, with her turn for social 
and psychological problems. Of Miss Braddon, with her admirable 
power of hard work—work, too, steadily growing better, both in manner 
and matter, as time has gone on. Of a newer school of writers to which 
Miss Fothergill, and the late Miss Margaret Veley belong. Of a newer 
school still which has the honour of claiming the author of ‘ Hurrish.’ 
Of the writer of that one wonderful little story, ‘A Village Tragedy ’—a 
story marking a fresh departure in the history of English fiction. Half 
a score of other ladies, holding a very distinct place in the affections of 
that delightfully greedy animal, the general reader, I must not stay to 
mention at all. 


It does not rightly come within the scope of this unworthy little 
paper to deal with the prospects of English fiction generally. I know 
that. Yet having, however inadequately, dealt with the past and present, 
it is almost irresistible to let jester turn prophet for a few lines, and look 
on to the future of our art as well. 


We have heard a great deal about the vazson détre, the ends and 
aims of fiction lateiy—of the rival virtues and attractions of the novel 
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of character and the novel of incident, of the analytical American and 
romantic English schools. Several amiably disposed persons, wishing 
to remove all thorns and briars from the highway of literary success, 
have charitably taken the public into their confidence, have told us 
exactly how their novels are written, and have given us recipes for the 
production of novels as popular and paying as their own. Of course we 
are very grateful. Yet is not their excessive frankness a trifle suspicious ? 
Could Balzac have given us a recipe for the writing of ‘ Le Pére Goriot’? 
Or Victor Hugo for that of ‘Les Misérables’? Or even Sir Walter 
Scott, who, notwithstanding his superb genius, had still, at moments, a 
suggestion of the journeyman rather than the artist about him, for that 
of ‘Old Mortality, or ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’? I venture to 
think not. Each art has its canons; but no art, assuredly, worthy the 
name can have recipes. 


For my own part I dream of the coming of some new great writer 
among us—whether from out the ranks of the Amazcns, or from the 
strong places of that inferior being, man, I care very little so long as he 
or she will but come—who, disregarding the patents of quacks, the 
squabbles of parties, and the passing fashion of the hour, will base the 
English novel broadly in the healthy realism of Fielding, the fine 
humanity of Dickens, the patient science of George Eliot ; who will 
carry it upward, clear in form, well-balanced, graced with the maturity 
of conception and directness of presentment which gives French art its 
distinction and intellectual charm, yet who will manage to endow it 
with something of the play of fancy, the richness of detail, the wonder 
and the mystery that belong to English romance—the romance of 
Shakespeare, of the great ballads, of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ 


For we need character and incident both. We necd English senti- 
ment and French finish. We need as much of life and as deep of it as 
we can get. Above all we need imagination—-that true and only 
philosopher’s stone, turning all things, even things ugly, painful, 
humiliating, even things in themselves vile and shameful, by the divine 
magic of dramatic sympathy and poetic insight, into pure gold. And 
further, we need to add to imagination that generosity of temper, that 
honest reverence for our work—be it tragedy or comedy, sketch or 
finished novel—which makes us indifferent to labour, careless of the 
future, giving at once and here all that we have to give; writing as 
though the darkness was closing down on us and we must say our best, 
because, perhaps —who. knows ?—we are also saying our last. 


Lucas MALET. 
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III 
IN SCHOLARSHIP 


HAVING been asked to give some account of high schools and colleges 
for women, and especially of their colleges and higher education and 
its results, I propose first to draw attention to some of the causes 
which forty years ago or more led to the rise of the higher education 


of women. 


The great stirring of religious and political thought which began 
soon after the peace which followed the battle of Waterloo, and went 
on during the next twenty years—in which the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was passed and the great Reform Bill—and the movement for social 
reforms and for the improvement of the poor, penetrated into the homes 
of the well-to-do and those who, though not rich, ranked themselves 
among the gentry. Women’s minds were stirred, and those who were 
unmarried and living at home without employment became restless. 
Their brothers had gone dut into the world, and their married sisters 
were busy with their families, and those sisters left at home were too 
many for the work there. Moreover youth will long for some outlet, 
some intercourse with the outside world, some grcat interest to take up. 


Most of these young women had had very little training, and knew 
not how to make plans or to carry out the schemes which floated 
through their minds. Those who had been more fortunate in their 
education perhaps felt more strongly the difficulties of running contrary 
to the opinions and wishes of their relations, and would see more clearly 
the many obstacles in the way of women who wished to do serious 
work. Still some found helpers, for did not the brothers come from 
schools and colleges, and enter into the difficulties of those at home? 
Dr. Arnold’s earnestness had moved them in their schoolboy days ; they 
understood and appreciated the difficulties and the aspirations of their 
sisters. But it was not so with all ; some had none to help them or give 
them sympathy. In the strong, irritation set in ; they strugggled for they 
knew not what, they became eccentric and acted unwisely. Others 
were overtaken by ill-health and became invalids ; the battle of life was 
too strong for them. 
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But this was not to go on; some took courage. Religion and the 
enthusiasm of humanity have always been the torches which have 
lighted up unknown paths for women and given them courage to explore 
them. The great practical work done by Florence Nightingale moved 
women who were anxious for some great interest in their lives to 
venture to seek for it. She prescribed training and discipline, even as 
she had first sought for these requisites herself before she worked in the 
Crimea. As the number of women desiring practical occupations 
increased, the importance of opening out for them more complete 
courses of education increased also. 


Already about 1845 Professor F. D. Maurice opened classes for 
women at King’s College, of which he was Principal, and with the help 
of Charles Kingsley and other distinguished men he founded Queen’s 
College, which received a royal charter in 1848. In 1849 Bedford 
College was opened by the exertions of the late Mrs. Reid (who had 
also contributed funds to Queen’s College), assisted by friends, and it 
was connected with University College. These were the first two insti- 
tutions where higher education was given to women. Miss Beale was, 
I believe, for a time at Queen’s College, and she afterwards becamc head 
of Cheltenham College, which has flourished under her management. 
Miss Buss’s private school in London became very important, and set 
a good example of diligent work in higher subjects. Ultimately she 
placed it under trustees, thus giving it a public character. The College 
of Preceptors and the Society of Arts both opened their examinations— 
the one in 1854, the other in 1856—but so far the old Universities had 
done nothing in that direction to assist teachers or schools. 


The subject of advanced education was now warmly taken up by 
Miss Emily Davies. She began to form associations of school-mistresses, 
and the local examinations having been granted by the University of 
Cambridge to boys between the ages of 12 and 18, Miss Davies got up 
a petition to the University praying that the like examinations might 
be extended to girls. In 1864 girls were admitted informally to an 
examination; in 1865 they were admitted by the University as an 
experiment ; in 1867 they were admitted permanently. The School- 
Mistresses’ Association did very important and valuable work in some 
of our largest towns. They began in London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Newcastle, where they first prepared girls for the local 
examinations ; Miss Buss, who already had her large private school, took 
the lead in London. New books were much wanted and were now sup- 
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plied, for boys were working in the same direction. At their meetings 
the mistresses planned and took counsel together and gave mutual help. 
They learnt to combine, they were no longer alone, cach in her own small 
sphere, which had been dull and. monotonous : they were now becoming 
part of a system and were gathering strength. 


The writer of this article had the pleasure of being present at some of 
these meetings and of making the acquaintance of many of the members 
in several towns. Their earnestness and zeal were remarkable, and their 
power of combining surprising. They were very grateful for sympathy, 
and very willing to work hard on new lines without much hope of larger 
remuneration. Their union certainly has given them strength and dignity, 
and their life has been altered by it. The fact that the University of 
Cambridge had shown an interest in girls’ education by admitting the 
girls to the local examinations was a great boon to them, it was a bond 
of union and was something to work for. In 1867 another movement 
arose. A number of ladies belonging to the northern towns joined 
together to procure the establishment of high class lectures of an educa- 
tional character for young women. It was much desired that these 
should be delivered by University men. This scheme first occurred to 
me while on a visit at the house of Mr. William Smith (the author of 
Thorndale’) near London. The kind encouragement of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Smith emboldened me to make known my plan to friends in 
Liverpool and Manchester, and meetings were held there in 1865 and 
1866. Friends in Leeds and Newcastle subsequently joined, and in the 
months of October and November 1867 lectures on the history of science 
were delivered by Professor James Stuart to audiences amounting to 620. 
Professor Stuart made the lectures sttictly educational by supplying 
syllabuses and giving questions to be answered, on which he commented. 


Great was the enthusiasm of the young people, and their eiders rejoiced. 


While the lectures were going on, the promoters formed themselves 
into the North of England Council for promoting the Higher Education 
of Women, as a step towards carrying on these lectures ; the first meeting 
was held in Leeds at the house of the late Dr. Heaton, when Mrs. 
Josephine Butler was elected president, and I became secretary. These 
lectures planned by women were financially a great success ; the North 
of England Council went on for some ten years, and then the work 


having been taken up, and so many other societies having been formed 
and developed, both the Council and the organisation of lectures were 
given up. 
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One of the most important objects taken up and accomplished by 
this Council was the establishment of the Higher Local Examination 
for women over eighteen years of age. At several meetings of the 
Council the subject was warmly discussed. Some objected because it 
was to be an examination for women only, but its object was simply to 
encourage the intellectual development of women after they had attained 
the age of eighteen. There was much discussion, but finally the Council 
decided on framing and sending in a petition to the University of 
Cambridge asking for such an examination. This was largely signed, 
and was presented to the late Master of Trinity, then Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, by Mrs. Josephine Butler in June, 1868. It was con- 
sidered by the Senate, and the prayer of the women was granted. The 
first examination was held in London, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, 
and women went in and were successful. Surely it was a great point 
that women should be able, after they were eighteen, to keep up their 
connection with the University. This examination is no longer con- 
fined to women, but can also be taken by men. 


In this same year, a very important one in an educational point of 
view for women, a college for women, under the auspices of Miss Emily 
Davies and other ladies, was opened at Hitchin, and lecturers came 
from Cambridge and from London. In the following year lectures for 
women were set up in Cambridge, organised by a committee of men and 
women members of the University, or connected with members of the 
University. In 1871 a residence for women from a distance wishing to 
attend lectures at Cambridge was provided by Professor Sidgwick, and 
I undertook the management in the October term. After four years 
spent at Merton Hall and other houses in Cambridge, Newnham Hall 
was built and opened in October, 1875. Meanwhile, the college at 
Hitchin had grown and had been removed to its present site at Girton, 
near Cambridge, and in 1872 Miss Bernard became the mistress. 
Students went in for the final examinations of the University informally 
from both the colleges and with success. 


Meanwhile, in 1871, when opportunities for higher education for 
women were fairly established, and the desire for it began to grow, it 
became most important that schools for girls should also be improved 
and multiplied. Mrs. Grey and Miss Shireff, who had both taken part 
in the discussion on the Report issued by the Royal Commission on the 
Education of Girls, now proposed a scheme for setting up girls’ schools. 
These ladies, with some friends, formed an organisation, under the name 
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of the National Union for Improving the Education of Women, and 
the Public Day Schools Company was one of the results of this society. 
The first of these schools was opened at Chelsea in 1873, and now in 
the School Report for December, 1887, it is stated that the Company 
has 32 schools and 6,185 pupils under its management. The Church of 
England Day School Company, though only founded in 1883, has at 
least a dozen schools under its care. There are, besides, many inde- 
pendent high schools and many grammar schools and endowed schools 
which have been started during the last twenty years. Thus there is a 
large field for teachers, and our colleges have supplied a great number 
duly instructed and certificated. 


We must now turn to Oxford. In 1879 an association was founded 
for providing lectures and examinations for women, and two halls of 
residence were opened—Somerville Hall, under the care of Miss Shaw 
Lefevre, and Lady Margaret Hall, presided over by Miss Wordsworth, 
who also lately opened on her own responsibility a small hall, where the 
terms are lower and the accommodation of a more economical kind : 
this is called St. Hugh’s. 


At Westfield College, which is situated in Hampstead, students 
prepare for the London degree. Holloway College was opened last 
October, Miss Bishop being appointed head, and here also students pre- 
pare for the London degree, and also for the Oxford examinations. Queen 
Margaret’s College in Glasgow is also an important institution, and there 
are three colleges for women in Wales, at Bangor, Aberystwyth, and 
Cardiff. In Ireland there is the Alexandra College for women, founded 
by Archbishop Trench and others. The first lady to preside there was 
Mrs. Jellicoe, who worked with great diligence and greatly promoted its 
success. There is still something to add about the Cambridge colleges. 
Both Girton and Newnham have increased ; Girton has added largely 
to the original building, and Newnham has built two more halls in its 
grounds. In 1880, when the second hall was built, the lecture associa- 
tion was dissolved, and the halls and the association were merged into 
one, under the name of Newnham College. For the first two years 
after it was built Dr. and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick kindly presided over 
the second hall, now called Sidgwick Hall. Miss Helen Gladstone 
succeeded them. 


An event of great importance to the two colleges happened in the 
year 1885. Being petitioned on the subject of examinations for women 
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the Senate of the University of Cambridge by a large majority agreed 
to admit women formally to their Honour Examinations, and certificates 
were granted them in the place of degrees. 


A large legacy left by Miss Gamble again enabled Girton to add to 
its already large accommodation, and Newnham, being full, ventured on 
erecting a third hall and taking in more ground. This last new hall was 
opened on the 9th of June last, on the day on which Prince Albert 
Victor came to Cambridge to receive an honorary degree ; and on this 
festive occasion the Prince and Princess of Wales with the young Prih- 
cesses, and the newly made doctor, Prince Albert Victor, graciously 
honoured the college with a visit, and thus gave it their royal sanction 
and sympathy. Over 170 old students came up to this féte, and with 
the present students there must have been some 300 to welcome the 


royal party and to assist in entertaining the guests of the college. 


The tables on next page show what results have been obtained, in the 
final examinations of the Universities, by the women’s colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the number of women who have availed themselves 
of the opportunities given to them there. It should be noticed in 
addition that a very large number of students at Newnham and the 
two Oxford colleges have also worked for the Cambridge Higher Local 
and Oxford women’s examinations, and have been very successful in 
them. Many hundreds of girls have worked at Bedford College, and at 
Queen’s College, and a large number have obtained the London degree. 
Westfield College at Hampstead has been open since 1882, and six 
of its students have already obtained the London degree. 


What are the advantages of college life for women, and what are the 
results in a general way? I have given some particulars about the 
scholarship of the students, and I will now mention a few other points. 
Our colleges have gathered together women from very varied homes, 
from different classes in society, with their special tastes and opinions, 
and, lastly, from different countries. These women have lived together 
and studied together as friends and comrades ; they have learnt to plan 
and work together and to carry out schemes among themselves. Their 
studies have taught them energy and self-control ; their examinations 
have taught them the power of collecting their thoughts rapidly, of 
putting them into words, and of exercising their memories. It may 
be that these examinations are too frequent and too severe for some 
students ; still they are no doubt useful as tests, and are bracing to the 
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intellect. On another side we may notice the benefits which come from 
the games and amusements that go on among the students from their 
societies and clubs. These all tend to bring the members of the colleges 
together, and to give brightness and joy to their lives. Music and sing- 
ing are not neglected, concerts and recitals and also dancing are among 
the pleasures of the winter evenings. We may add that the college 
authorities, heads, and lecturers have done their best to promote a high 
tone in the women’s colleges, and, we hope, with some success. 


When students leave they still keep up their connection with 
their colleges, and often visit them. There is an annual dinner at 
Girton for old students, when some forty or fifty students come from a 
distance for a happy meeting, and a sight of their old college and old 
friends, and twice when Newnham has had a festival great numbers of 
its old members have returned to join in the pleasures of the day. 


And now I will add a few words about the work taken up by the 
students. A considerable number are lecturers in our colleges, a great 
number are head-mistresses and assistant-mistresses in high schools and 
private schools ; some have opened schools or are private teachers ; four 
at least have taken work in Board schools. Some have gone to the 
United States, some to India, some to New Zealand, South Africa, 
Australia, and Japan. Several have taken up the study of medicine, two 
or three are practising it. Art, literature, and research have attracted 
others, One has much distinguished herself in the study of Greek art,' 
and has written and lectured successfully on the subject ; another has 
done original work in history, and several are contributors to maga- 


zines, and have had some success in novel-writing and poetry. 


Lately the women’s colleges have joined in forming a small settle- 
ment in Southwark, to do work among the pupil-teachers in the Board 
schools, the children belonging to these schools, and among the poorer 
classes in general in that neighbourhood. Past and present students 
are engaged in the work, belonging to the Oxford and Cambridge and 
to the London colleges, as well as many non-university helpers. Funds 
are annually collected by committees in the several colleges, and a 
committee representing all the colleges superintends the arrangements 
and the disposal of the funds. A University club has been instituted, 
which has its abode in Bond Street, and is useful as a meeting-place 
for college students. I need hardly mention that many of those who 
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have been with us are happy wives and mothers. Many others are 
living in their own homes, and we believe are making them brighter 
by the outside experience they have gained, by the new friends they 
bring to join the family circle, and by their varied interests. One 
more society I must mention, the University Association of Women 
Teachers. Its object is to put head-mistresses and parents both at 
home and in the colonies into communication with assistant-teachers 
who have passed University examinations. The honorary secretary 
is Miss C. Elder, Campden House, Kensington. 


But we are not yet satisfied ; we hope to add several new professions 
to those now followed by women. They might be conveyancers (one 
lady, as is well known, already does this work), analytical chemists, dis- 
pensers; they might take up more largely gardening, farming, and 
some kinds of business. But, whatever they do, they must learn to be 
painstaking and accurate. Our students, at any rate, have taken a 
variety of paths. Some women love variety, and perhaps it is good 
for them, but many have been steadfast workers, as, for instance, our 
devoted college lecturers, head-mistresses, and assistant-teachers. We 
feel sure that our cordial fellowship is helpful ; may it long continue, 
and may the bond of union that binds us together and unites us to 
those who have spent their time and their strength, their anxious 
thoughts, and labour in building up our communities, be strengthened. 
All honour to our founders! Their names are many, and we are proud 
of them. Some have fallen asleep, but their names are enshrined in our 


memories. 
ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Newnham College. 


IV 


IN SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


WOMEN working in the various departments of scientific, literary, and 
artistic work are in much the same position as are individual soldiers 
in the field of battle. Each has a certain object to attain, a certain 
goal to reach ; but each knows little or nothing as to fate of friend and 
neighbour, and still less is known of the general success or failure 
of the day. It is well then to animate courage, to rebuke despair, and 
to stimulate all by creating a General Intelligence Department, which 
can collect and supply the necessary information. 
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The difficulties that beset the path of a female student of medicine 
are manifold, although we thankfully acknowledge how much has been 
done to make the rough places smooth. We have only to look back a 
few years, to a time when there was no medical school for women in 
Great Britain, and when no hospital was open for their instruction. 
Now full medical training can be secured at the ‘London School of 
Medicine for Women, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, in conjunc- 
tion with the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road. The curriculum 
extends over four years, and is carefully adapted to the requirements of 
the several qualifying bodies. The clinical teaching at the Royal Free 
Hospital is now all that can be desired, and the interest taken by the 
teaching staff bears good fruit in the success of the pupils both in 
examinations and in subsequent work. 


The liberal counsels that opened the doors of the London University 
and of the Royal University of Ireland are prevailing in other quarters, and 
the ladies are offered the great advantage of study in the magnificent 
Museum of the College of Surgeons on Fridays and Saturdays. They 
are also admitted, both as clinical clerks and as ordinary students, to 
the wards of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street. 
This is a great concession and a highly esteemed privilege ; for disease 
as manifested in children calls for special and careful study, and nowhere 
could an adequate conception of the diseases of childhood be better 
obtained. 


Among recent and highly valued facilities must be reckoned the 
admission of women to the science classes at University College. Year 
by year difficulties are being removed, fresh facilities are obtained ; and 
hope for the future is bright indeed if women will but be true to them- 
selves. They must now show that they can bear prosperity and ease as 
profitably and well as they bore anxieties, difficulties, and disapprobation. 
A little of this still remains, and medical women, both students and 
practitioners, are sometimes reminded of old days by the refusal of a 
hospital to admit them to its wards, or the alleged inability of certain 
societies to enroll them as members. 


Doubts are often expressed as to the fitness of women for medical 
and surgical practice, and as to their chances of securing remunerative 
work. These doubts are less common now, and time, the great solver 
of problems, will furnish a perfect answer. In this matter as in others 
it is the fittest who will survive; the woman who brings adequate 
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knowledge, ready sympathy, and strong common sense to her task, will 
by degrees gather around her appreciative and trustful patients. The 
demand for women’s care by women is constantly increasing, and will 
continue to do so if women doctors prove themselves reliable and 
sympathising advisers. Miss Buss, the enlightened and. energetic 
Superintendent of the North London Collegiate and the Camden 
Schools for girls, has long recognised the wisdom of having a lady 
medical inspector for such institutions, and appointed first Miss Tomlin- 
son, and then Miss Cock, to inspect the girls and to supervise the 
gymnasium, Other schools are likely to, follow Miss Buss’s example, 
and, indeed, the arrangement has much to commend itself to parents 
and guardians of young girls. 


Another field of usefulness for medical women was indicated by the 
late Postmaster-General, when he appointed Miss Shove and Miss 
Craddock medical officers to the female employées of the London and 
Liverpool Post Offices. This idea, if carried out, would lead to the 
employment of medical women in charge of female prisoners and of 
other large bodies of women, as, for instance, those employed in houses 
of business and factories. Two objections are very generally raised 
against women as doctors: first, that they are not likely to have the 
knowledge, and secondly that they have not the necessary physical or 
moral strength. As to the competency of women we turn for answer to 
the published lists of successful candidates at university and college 
examinations; while the question of physical and moral fitness is 
almost answered by the universal acceptance of women as nurses. 
Nursing makes larger demands on the physical strength than do the 
duties of a doctor, while a nurse is equally in need of nerve, savoir faire 
and wisdom. 


That women are responding to the advantages offered to them the 
Graduate List and the Honours Roll of the London University prove ; 
nor is the fact less clearly attested by the somewhat clumsy and informal 
method adopted by Cambridge. Some hundred and fifty odd women 
are Bachelors of Arts of London, twenty or so are Bachelors of Science, 
while higher degrees have been conferred as follows : Doctor of Science, 
on Charlotte Angas Scott and Sophie Bryant; Master of Arts, on 
Misses Buchanan, Clara Collet, Mary Dawes, Elizabeth Dawes, Louisa 
Macdonald, and Helen Eliza Madelin ; and one lady, Eliza Orme, has 
taken her degree of LL.B. No woman has at present obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, and the Bachelors are but six, Mary 
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Scharlieb and Edith Shove, Emily Tomlinson, Letitia Bernard, Helen 
Prideaux, and Mary Pailthorpe. Of these two only presented them- 
selves for and obtained the degree of Bachelor of Surgery— Mary 
Scharlieb and Helen Prideaux. 


Cambridge has for many years held a somewhat anomalous and 
peculiar position with regard to ladies. She consents to examine 
women, and even to certify that were they men they should hold such 
and such positions, but she denies them the degree which is the logical 
outcome of their studies and their success in examination. 


Oxford does not do so much even as Cambridge; and while an 
excellent collegiate education can be obtained by ladies at Lady 
Margaret and Somerville Halls, they cannot present themselves for 
examination, nor receive the degrees and honours of the university. 


Turning from the record of examination success (which, no matter 
how brilliant, bears to practical life only the relation of flower to fruit), 
it is pleasant to find that in many cases the brilliant promise has been 
fulfilled, and that women graduates, recognised and unrecognised, are 
doing sound and useful work. Equally pleasant is it to note that many 
who had commenced their life work before liberal counsels had opened 
the doors of the universities, and those who are graduates of foreign 
universities, are equally zealous and successful in working for the 
common good, and are fighting the never-ending battle against igno- 
rance, misery, and disease. We are also thankful to find that women’s 
work is appreciated and valued by those long accustomed and well 
fitted to judge work on its merits. It is not customary, at present, for 
the learned societies to admit women as members, but the mathe- 
maticians here take the lead, and elected Miss Charlotte Scott (eighth 
Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos of her year). 


Other bodies, e.g. the Royal Society, have accepted and printed 
papers written by women. Thus in the proceedings of the Royal 
Society for 1884 there is a paper by Miss Alice Johnson, ‘On the 
Changes and Ultimate Fate of the Blastopore of the Newt.’ In the 
same year the same Society recorded the results of the joint researches 
of Lord Rayleigh and Mrs. H. Sidgwick, ‘On the Electro-Chemical 
Equivalent of Silver, and on the Absolute Electromotive Force of 
Clark’s Cells. <A little later, in 1886, another paper by Alice Johnson, 
‘On the Derivation of Cranial Nerves in the Newt,’ was accepted by 
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the Royal Society, and this year the Society has published a paper by 
Grace and Dr. Percy Frankland, ‘On some New and Typical Micro- 
organisms obtained from Water and Soil.’ The Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopic Science published from time to time papers by Dr. George 
and Dr. Frances Hoggan, and in 1887 and 1888 two papers by Lilian 
Sheldon, of Newnham College, on ‘The Development of Peripatus,’ 
and ‘A Note on Ascidians.’ 


In August 1887, Agnes Calvert and S. A. Boodle, of the Normal 
School of Science at Kew, contributed a paper on ‘ Laticiferous Tissue’ 
to the Annals of Botany, and in the present year an interesting paper on 
‘ The Effects of Cross-fertilisation on Inconspicuous Flowers’ (founded 
on a suggestion of Darwin) has been published by Anna Bateson, of 
Newnham College. 


The women have not been idle in geology ; one paper by Miss C. A. 
Raisin, B.Sc., on ‘ The Metamorphic Rocks of South Devon,’ and another 
on ‘Carboniferous Species of Murchisonia,’ by Miss J. Donald, have been 
published in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Geology ;’ while Mrs. M‘Kenny 
Hughes has a paper on ‘Pleistocene Mollusca’ in the ‘ Geological 
Magazine.’ 


Reverting to the mathematicians we cannot forget the highly-gifted 
Ellen Watson, who would probably, had her life been spared, have been 
one of the most distinguished women of the day. When only twenty 
years of age she had studied mathematics and physics so diligently as 
to have reached the standard of the highest classes on those subjects at 
University College. It was through her application that these classes 
were thrown open to women, and her modesty, no less than her remark- 
able ability, was warmly appreciated by the professors. Miss Buckland 
tells us in her ‘ Life of Ellen Watson,’ that ‘ Professor Clifford took a deep 
interest in her, and formed a very high opinion of her mathematical 
ability, believing that she possessed the rare faculty of doing original 
work in that science ; indeed, he even looked forward to her becoming 
known some day as a discoverer and originator in mathematics.’ So 
good was Ellen Watson’s work and so keen her appreciation of Professor 
Clifford’s instruction that his posthumous work was published from her 
notes. She passed the first examination for the Bachelor of Science 
degree in 1879, and then bade farewell to home and country, hoping 
that the climate of South Africa might arrest or retard the fatal disease 
from which she had suffered nearly four years. From the testimony of 
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those who knew her best we learn that Ellen Watson was one of those 
women whose unselfishness, modesty, and devotion win the love of those 
who have the happiness of knowing them, while their remarkable intel- 
lectual gifts command the respect of all. 


Ellen Watson’s short but brilliant career reminds us of the noble, 
gentle, and highly endowed Ellen Prideaux ; but the latter was snatched 
away at a later period of her career, just as she was about to present 
herself for the examination for the M.D. degree, having already won 
high honours in the preceding examinations in medicine and surgery. 


Midway between the mathematicians and the medical women we 
must place Mary Pailthorpe, who was 24th wrangler in the mathematical 
tripos of her year at Cambridge, and who subsequently graduated as 
bachelor of medicine at the London University, taking first-class honours 
in medicine. She is now working among the women of Benares, where 
she has founded two dispensaries, and hopes soon to open a hospital for 
the relief of those who are too ill to avail themselves of dispensary 


treatment. 


Among the women who have specially devoted themselves to 
medicine, either in smoothing the way for others or in the actual 
practice of their profession, we must mention Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
whose qualification (M.D. Geneva, U.S.A.) dates from 1849. She is 
the Nestor of the profession among women. She has not only helped to 
found our school, but is still ready with undiminished vigour and ripe 
experience to help and to counsel her younger sisters. 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D. Paris, comes next in seniority. She 
has held an English qualification for twenty-three years, and is justly 
considered to be the senior practising lady physician in England. As 
Dean of the London School of Medicine for Women, as Senior Phy- 
sician to the new Hospital for Women, 222 Marylebone Road, and as 
one-of the busiest of busy practitioners, Mrs. Anderson finds a suitable 
field for the exercise of her rapid perception, shrewd common sense, 
and for her administrative and professional talents. 


Mrs. Louisa Atkins, M.D. Zurich, also one of the older practitioners, 
has, during years of quiet and conscientious work, demonstrated her 
remarkable powers of teaching, and specially of impressing clinical 
lessons on her pupils. A clever, but quiet and retiring woman, she is 
generally and deservedly beloved by patients and students. 
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Dr. Sophia Jex Blake, M.D. Berne, was one of the first to point the 
way to success for medical women. Incapable of seeing obstacles, she 
not only in conjunction with Mrs. Garrett Anderson founded the London 
School of Medicine for Women, but after years of patient waiting and 
in the face of difficulties insuperable to a less happy daring, she has 
established a Medical School for Women in Edinburgh itself. 


Time and space fail us to chronicle the attainments and to sketch 
the work of three score and ten registered medical women ; but whether 
we look to the labours of Dr. Pechey, Dr. Ellaby, Dr. Bielby, and many 
others in India, to Miss Waterston in her solitary work in South Africa, 
or to Miss Shove and Miss Craddock and others holding Government 
appointments in England, the record is still one-of honest, faithful, and, 
we are bound to admit, of greatly appreciated work. 


It is sometimes urged that women may be faithful observers, and that 
they niay safely follow in a well-beaten track, but that they are unable 
to initiate research and do not show themselves capable of original work. 
This may be a true charge or not. If true it would not prevent women 
from being wise physicians and skilful surgeons ; but it seems as if the 
time had not come in which such an assertion could be safely made. 
Women have not yet had time to show whether they can originate in 
medicine and science. What we call original work must be based on 
accurate knowledge of what has been already accomplished and is 
achieved by a mind habituated to discern likenesses and differences— 
accustomed to both inductive and deductive methods of reasoning. 
All this is as yet in its infancy with women, and it is impossible to say 
what their more matured powers may accomplish. Meanwhile the facts 
mentioned on a former page show that good scientific as well as useful 
medical work has already been done by women, and original work is 
undertaken and will probably become more general as women develop 
their faculties in this direction, 


MARY SCHARLIEB, M.B, 
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@ Sculptor and a SBGrine 


[A friend to whom I submitted my MS. told me that the first of the two following articles 
was dry and would fail to please the public, who knew little and cared less about Tabachetti. 
I said I was afraid this was so, ‘Then,’ said he, ‘ why not put the second article, which your 
readers may like, first, so as to tempt them on to the second?’ I said I was not going to put 
D’Enrico and Giacomo Ferro before Tabachetti, and that after all, in my first part, I was giving 
people a new life-sized statue of Leonardo da Vinci by Gaudenzio Ferrari. He said nothing, 
but gave me a look which seemed to say that Leonardo da Vinci was hardly a safe draw. I 
am again afraid he must be right, and will own that my first part is perhaps a little dry, but 
I could ne more poke fun at Tabachetti than at Handel, Shakespeare, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Giovanni Bellini, or De Hooghe, and compromised by saying that I would write a few lines of 
apologetic preface to warn the reader that he will probably find ‘The Shrine’ less ‘dry’ 
reading than ‘ The Sculptor.’ Having done so, I keep to my ownarrangement, and proceed. } 


dius ~~s' THE SCULPTOR 


N a recent book! I gave 

| a brief account of the 

work left at Varallo and Crea 
by the sculptor Tabachetti, 
» ---Wwith the few particulars of his 
~__ life which had been as yet 
--' discovered. The researches 
Z ~ of Cav. Alessandro Godio had 
>-_. already shown that Tabachetti 
came from Dinant in Belgium 
‘ and that his father’s name 

s , ™ was Guillaume, but no one 
, had followed up the clue thus 
given, and I had been unable 
to go to Dinant myself before 
‘Ex Voto’ was published. 
This last summer I went 
there and was rewarded by finding out several details about the sculptor 
and his family, by the help of which I have also been able to find what 





1 Ex Voto: Triibner & Co, 1888. 
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I do not doubt is a portrait of himself, done by his own hand. I 
believe that the Vecchietto given as the frontispiece to ‘Ex Voto’ is 
also a second portrait of Tabachetti, of some thirty years’ later date 
than the earlier one, but must leave this point for the further considera- 


tion of experts. 


At Dinant I found Tabachetti’s name and work unknown. There 
was no name in the list of older residents in the Jeast like his ; but when 
I showed the evidence that the sculptor came from Dinant to M. 
Remacle, the Secrétaire Communal, he promised to look into the 
question, saying that he should probably find the name I was in search 
of to be a sobriquet of some branch of the De Wespin family. This 
proved to be the case. The De Wespins were the leading family at 
Dinant in the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries ; 
they were many of them copper-beaters by profession, and this trained 
them to be sculptors at the same time ; for the copper-beaters of Dinant 
not only did repoussé work, but made full relief figures in beaten copper, 
some few of which still exist, though not at Dinant, and made their own 
models. By the beginning of the sixteenth century the De Wespins 
had become so numerous that several of their branches were distin- 
guished by other names which gradually supplanted the true one. 
Some, it seems, became Grossir, others Bovy, and by-and-by it was 
found that one branch had been called Tabaguet. 


Next day M. Remacle gave me a list of several folios in the 
‘ Registre aux transports de la haute cour de Dinant,’ now at Namur, 
on which I should find deeds referring to this branch. I felt as if I 
were bringing Tabachetti home to his own people after an absence of 
three hundred years, and need hardly say that I hastened to Namur, 
where I presently found a deed referring to the ‘Guglielmus Tabachetus 
de Dinante, mentioned in Cav. Aless. Godio’s conveyance, with par- 
ticulars also referring to his son Jean, the sculptor. Of this deed 
M. Lahaye, the archivist at Namur, was good enough to make me a 


précis, which runs as follows :— 


‘L’an 1587, au mois de Décembre, le quatritme jour, Guillaume de Bossiére, 
mari de Catharine de Wespin, dite Tabaguet, en qualité d’oncle, de gardien et de 
tuteur datif de “Jean de Wespin, dit Tabaguet, expatrié nepveux de la susdite 

Catharine,” reléve tout ce qui est échu 4 Jean de Wespin par le décés de ses 
pere et mére et par le décés de sa sceur Jacquelinne, morte mineure d’Age, et 
notamment la maison, porpeise, avec ses appendices et appartenances qui fut 
& feu Guillaume de Wespin alias Tabaguet et Jacquelinne le Febvre ces 
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deffuncts pére et mére, ob presentement demeure Claude de St. Hubert, situé 
en la rue de Barbizaine en cette ville de Dinant.’—Archives de Vétat a 
Namur, Registre aux transports de la haute cour de Dinant, 1585-1588. 


Folio 344. 


From this document, as well as from the conveyance found at 
Vercelli by Cav. Aless. Godio, it appears that the sculptor’s name was 
plain Jean, and not Jean Baptiste as with all the Italian writers. From 
another document I gathered that his grandfather, Perpete de Wespin, 
had been the first to take the name of Tabaguet, perhaps because he 
was the first to smoke or sell tobacco at Dinant. Ferpete de Wespin 
married Catharine Nonnon, and by her had issue Guillaume, father of 
the sculptor, and two daughters, Madeleine and Catharine. In another 
document I found Guillaume de Wespin described as ‘ marchand’ and 
‘bourgeoy de ceste ville de Dinant.’ 


Since I left Namur M. Lahaye has found that Guillaume de Wespin 
had three other children besides Jacqueline and Jean. These three 
were Guillaume, who lived till 1647, Nicolas, and Catharine. In 1598! 
Guillaume bought the shares of Nicolas and Catharine in the house 
in the Rue Barbizaine, and thus became its owner in respect of three 
shares out of four. At the same time he bought the two fourth shares 
owned by Nicolas and Catharine in a quarry in which they also had an 
interest under their father’s will. This quarry is described in the deed 
as adjacent ‘a la Carrié¢re |’Italien, and M. Lahaye suggests that this 
may have some reference to Jean, who was then in Italy. At any rate, 
it is certain that in 1599 Jean had not parted with his inheritance, for in 
a deed dated May 14 of that year? we find Guillaume de Wespin 
described as owning three-fourths of this, and as representing ‘ Jean son 
frére, présentement absent et expatrié, au quel l’autre quattriesme partie 
dudit heritage appartient.’ In 1601,’ later than which date M. Lahaye 
has not found anything about the sculptor, Guillaume again represents 
‘Jean son frére présentement absent et expatrié.’ 


It is not known when Tabachetti—for so I suppose we had better 
continue to call him—came to Varallo, but there can be no doubt that 
by 1586 his great Journey to Calvary chapel was complete, except as 
regards the fresco background. I imagine, however, that it had been 
only just completed. It is mentioned in the 1586 edition of Caccia, and 
in the 1590 edition the abbreviated word ‘bellissi’ has been added as 


! Registre aux transports de la haute cour de Dinant, 1597-1600, fo. 196, 197. 
2 Ibid., 1597-1600, fo. 293, v°. 8 Jbid., 1600-1604, fo. 112, v°. 
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though it had been an oversight to take no notice of the remarkable 
excellence of the work, or as though that excellence had not as yet been 
fully apparent. There can be no doubt, however, that Bordiga and the 
other authorities are wrong in ascribing this chapel to the year 1606. 
Besides this great work, the Adam and Eve, Annunciation, and Tempta- 
tion chapels, also universally ascribed to Tabachetti, are given as 
completed in the 1586 edition of Caccia. Other work not generally 
ascribed to him, but which I do not doubt is his, may be seen in the 
Second Vision of St. Joseph, Woman of Samaria, Flagellation, and 
Crowning with Thorns chapels, all of which are given as complete in the 
1586 edition of Caccia, so that roughly I should say there was from six 
to eight years’ work by Tabachetti remaining at Varallo that must have 
been done before 1586, and this would fix his arrival as about the year 
1580. We have seen that in December, 1587, his parents and younger 
sister had recently died, and the fact that the sister was under age makes 
it improbable that Jean was much over thirty. Approximately, then, 
we may assume that he was born about 1560, In this case he must 
have left home when not more than twenty, so that work of his is hardly 
likely to be found in Belgium. 


Up to 1586, therefore, we have a meagre but fairly definite outline of 
Tabachetti’s career ; but here there comes a hiatus of five years, during 
which I cannot trace him. Fassola and Torotti both say that he began 
the Salutation chapel, but lost his reason soon afterwards, leaving the 
work to be finished by some one else. This chapel is given as completed 
in the 1586 edition of Caccia. It does not follow that it was quite 
finished ; it would be enough for Caccia if it had been well advanced, 
but that Tabachetti was about this time unable to act for himself may 
be gathered from the Dinant deed of 1587. His ‘gardien’ or ‘tuteur ’ 
is ‘ datif’—that is to say, appointed by the court. He has neither returned 
nor appointed anyone to act for him as he appears to have done in the 
deeds of 1599 and 1601. Whether mad or no, he was probably under 
restraint, but considering that after 1590 he had an active, distinguished, 
and successful career of certainly twenty, and probably fifty years, it is 
more likely than not that he was never really mad. That he was, how- 
ever, either absent from Varallo, or at Varallo but unable to work, may 
be gathered from another source. We can date the Massacre of the 
Innocents’ chapel with singular precision ; it is just begun in the 1586 
edition of Caccia, and is completed in that of 1590; moreover,.one of 
the figures is dated 1590. Considering the brilliant success of the 
Journey to Calvary chapel, this work would surely have been given to 
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Tabachetti if he had been able to do it—unless, indeed, there was some 
intrigue to which he was sacrificed, 


Cav. Aless, Godio tells us that Tabachetti was summoned to Crea 
in 1590, or not long afterwards, and did forty chapels there—most of 
which have perished. In several deeds now at Vercelli, and bearing 
dates between 1600 and 1608, he is found buying property in that neigh- 
bourhood, In the English edition of ‘Ex Voto’ I assumed too hastily 
that he did not return to Varallo. Finding all his chapels but one con- 
taining only three figures mentioned in the 1590 edition of Caccia, I 





thought it most likely that this last had been done immediately on his 
recovering his liberty, and just before he went to Crea—that is to say, at 
the end of 1590 or the beginning of 1591. I have since found a guide- 
book to the Sacro Monte, published in 1606, and re-issued in 1610, with 
no change except in the title-page. This book is not in the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, and I did not know of its existence; when I found it I 
saw to my surprise that the missing chapel was still not given, though 
other changes had all been duly noted. It was plain, therefore, that 
Tabachetti had returned to Varallo, if only for a visit, some year after 
1606. I lay no stress on the 1610 edition, for it is probably not even a 
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reprint, but will show other reason for thinking that his return was not 
earlier than the year 1610 or thereabouts, 


In the Ecce Homo chapel, two or three figures from the grating on 
the right, but hardly observable from outside, there is a figure of a man 
holding a staff, a drawing from a photograph of which is here given. 


I had long suspected this figure to be by Tabachetti, but believing 
that by 1610, to which date the Ecce Homo figures should be assigned, 
he had long left Varallo, and having strong reason for thinking that the 
figure was designed for its present position and had not been taken from 
any other chapel, I did not see how he could have done it. On dis- 





covering that he had returned some time after 1606, it became easy to 
understand this figure as well as at least one other, also of extraordinary 
merit, in the same chapel. No doubt Tabachetti helped D’Enrico in the 
composition of the work, which is finer than any other by him, and it is 
to the Ecce Homo period that the First Vision of St. Joseph chapel— 
the one not mentioned in the guide-books of 1590 and 1606—should be 
assigned. 


The portrait of Tabachetti above referred to is also in the Ecce 
Homo chapel. I was led to find it by the following considerations, 
The figures against the left-hand wall run inwards from the grating, as 
by the accompanying sketch. 


y2 
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The extreme figure to the left is probably that of Stefano Scotto, 
Gaudenzio Ferrari’s master. Next but one to him comes Leonardo da 
Vinci. These two figures are replicas of the two extreme figures to the 
left in Gaudenzio Ferrari’s Crucifixion chapel, of which an illustration is 
also given, and are no doubt taken from some chapel of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari's that was destroyed when the block of which the present Ecce 
Homo chapel forms part was erected. Why Gaudenzio should have 
repeated these two figures is not apparent, but he evidently considered 
them very important people ; and as the Crucifixion version is decidedly 
the best rendering, it is most likely he did the Ecce Homo figures first, 
and, not being satisfied with them, did them again in the Crucifixion 
chapel. I should say that the Ecce Homo Leonardo had hair on his 
head originally, but that only the marks of the glue now remain. I said 
nothing about this second Leonardo figure in ‘Ex Voto,’ for I thought 
that one life-sized statue of a Leonardo da Vinci by a Gaudenzio 
Ferrari was as much of a find at one time as any critic with the 
smallest pretensions to culture would put up with. 


No doubt the two figures originally stood side by side, as in the 
Crucifixion chapel. Tabachetti and D’Enrico must have perfectly well 
known who they were, and probably only separated them in order to 
show some one else nearer the grating. The intercalated figure is turn- 
ing his head so that it can be seen, and away from the central incident 
of the chapel. An excuse for this is found in the pocket-handkerchief, 
but care is taken that it shall not hide the face; and the figure is 
obviously a portrait of a young man from twenty-five to thirty years old. 
This was precisely Giovanni d’Enrico’s own age; and it was perhaps 
through desire to better show the artist of the Ecce Homo chapel that 
the other two artists were separated. The fact that Giovanni d’Enrico’s 
portrait was placed here may explain the tradition still existing at 
Varallo that the figure of Stefano Scotto is a portrait of Giovanni 
d’Enrico’s brother Tanzio, which cannot be the case. Assuming, then, 
that we have here an artist’s corner, and being sure that Tabachetti 
worked in the chapel as well as D’Enrico, I could not help hoping that 
he too might have left his portrait here, in which case it should stand 
next to that of Leonardo da Vinci. The figure here placed is one of 
extraordinary beauty ; and on examining it to see if I could find any 
thing except style to connect it with Tabachetti, I immediately found 
a V cut, before baking, on the hat of the figure, as shown in the 
illustration given herewith, though perhaps hardly quite so much 


emphasised. 
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The V is invisible till one is well inside the chapel, and is probably the 
Italianised form of W, a letter which the Italians have not got. I have 
searched the other figures of the chapel in vain for any signature or 
inscription, and indeed know none on any figures on the Sacro Monte 
except three in the Massacre of the Innocents’ chapel, and two mono- 
srams lately observed by Signor Arienta, one of which we take to be a 
monogram of Gaudenzio Ferrari. I give a copy of this last monogram 
in the hope that some reader may be able to decipher it with more 
certainty. It is found on the large shield with a lion on it in the middle 
foreground of the terra-cotta work in the Crucifixion chapel. Return- 
ing, however, to the V on Tabachetti’s hat, when I 
saw it I remembered to have observed it in the 
winter, but to have dismissed it from my mind 
as not knowing what significance it could have 

in connection with Tabachetti. 





Pte, 
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Tabachetti 
any of the 
Calvary chapel, but he sealed 
of which a copy is here given. 
one that is beating back the 






did not write anything on 
«\ figures in the Journey to 
one figure with the seal 
The figure chosen was the 
Maries, and he stamped 
his seal upon it two or three times, leaving one clean and one 
blurred impression. If he had been able to Italianise the W— 
which doubtless stands for Wespin—on the seal, he would probably 
have done so. Perhaps it was because he knew he had signed, 
or was signing, his great chapel with a plain W that he was 
led to sign his portrait with an initial only. I say ‘was signing, 
for I think it likely that the seal was placed in 1610, not in 
1586. If he had wanted to sign his work in 1586 he would have done 
so while the clay was still wet. In 1610 he could not well cut into the 
hard-baked clay, so he sealed it instead. 1 should say that the arms 
on the seal bear no resemblance to those of the De Wespin family. 
Possibly they were a new grant. 


If I am right in thinking that the Vecchietto and the Ecce Homo 
portrait represent the same people, we have a fuller acquaintance with 
Tabachetti’s personal appearance at the ages of about fifty and eighty 
than we have with that of any other great master, hardly excepting even 
Rembrandt. Strange that one who has been so much lost to sight for 
some three hundred years should now come before us with such startling 
vividness. Happily there is a difference between the two portraits which 


tells its own story. In 1610, the memory of the five years during which 
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he was probably in a medieval Italian madhouse is still heavy upon 
him; the iron has entered into his soul. In 1640 the storm has long 
gone by, and has been followed by a serene and lovely sunset. In 1610 
he is still fighting and praying for help; in 1640 he is praising God as 
one who may depart in peace—looking for the joy of his Lord, and 


seeing something even here of the everlasting light that illumines saints 
and angels, 
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I do not think that his second visit to Varallo was for more than a 
few months or even weeks, He had bought property at Serralunga, and 
the numerous families in that neighbourhood who still bear his name 
suggest that he lived there till he died. I suppose that, either tempted 
by a desire to see his work at Varallo with Morazzone’s frescoes behind 
it, or perhaps because he had been ill and wanted change, he returned 
for a time to Varallo and did the, to him, light works above referred to. 
Being at Varallo, no doubt he took a four hours’ walk over the Colma to 
see what was being done at Orta. The finest chapel at Orta, the only 
one about which enthusiasm is possible, was then in progress, and I do 
not doubt that he lent Dionigi Bussola a hand, as he had lent D’Enrico 
with the Ecce Homo chapel. I feel sure that three or four figures in the 
left-hand foreground of the Canonisation of St. Francis chapel are by 
Tabachetti, but I hardly expect any one who has not been inside the 
chapel to see how great a difference there is between this left-hand 
corner and any other work at Orta. Those, however, who know 
Tabachetti’s Martyrdom of St. Eusebius at Crea will readily recognise 
the St. Eusebius as reappearing in a head against the wall in the corner 
just referred to. 


In conclusion I would add that the fact of Tabachetti’s having 
returned to Varallo in 1610 suggests reflections in regard to the figures 
of Herod and Caiaphas now given to D’Enrico. We know, by a letter 
of Bishop Bescapé’s, that the Herod chapel should have been begun in 
1606 or shortly afterwards. It would be ready for the figures by 1610 
and I think it more likely than not that D’Enrico, who did the greater 
part of the work, got Tabachetti to do the principal figure. This is so 
greatly better than any other in the chapel that in ‘Ex Voto’ I should 
certainly have given it to Tabachetti if I had not believed him to have 
left Varallo many years before the Herod chapel was taken in hand. 
The knowledge that he was again at Varallo while this work was in 
progress changes the position, and I have little hesitation in thinking 
that the figure of Herod is by him. I do not think, however, that he did 
the laughing boys, of which a photograph is given in ‘Ex Voto.’ 


The Caiaphas chapel was not actually begun till much later, but the 
site for it had been marked out by 1606, and it was intended that it 
should be at once proceeded with. It is not unlikely that D’Enrico got 
Tabachetti to do the principal figure for this chapel also, and had it 
stored against the time it should be wanted. Convenience in this 
respect may have dictated the fact that Caiaphas should not be seated 
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on his throne, but detached as he now stands. Or again, if, as is likely, 
Tabachetti was at Montrigone some time between 1630 and 1640, he 
would assuredly go on to Varallo, only ten miles off, and may very well 
have done the Caiaphas then. At any rate, Ido not believe that this 
figure is by any one except Tabachetti. If the Vecchietto found its way 
to Varallo from the dismantled Paradiso chapel at Crea—and this is 
where it ought to have stood originally—he must have been still work- 
ing at that place about the year 1640, for that it is his own portrait I do 
not doubt; but he must have worked also at other places besides Crea. 
He was evidently of a laconic character, little given to self-assertion, 
and, if he signed a work at all, did so as meagrely as he could ; but Iam 
not without hope that work will yet be one day found that will appear 
plainly enough to have been by him. 





THE SHRINE 


THE only place in the Valsesia, except Varallo, where I at present 
suspect the presence of Tabachetti is at Montrigone, a little-known 
sanctuary dedicated to St. Anne, about three-quarters of a mile south 
of Borgo-Sesia station. The ‘situation is, of course, lovely, but the 
sanctuary does not offer any features of architectural interest. The 
sacristan told me it was founded in 1631; and in 1644 Giovanni 
d’Enrico, while engaged in superintending and completing the work 
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undertaken here by himself and Giacomo: Ferro, fell ill and died. I do 
not know whether or no there was an earlier sanctuary on the same 
site, but was told. it was built on the demolition of a stronghold 
belonging to the Counts of Biandrate. 


The incidents which it illustrates are treated with even more than 
the homeliness usual in works of this description when not dealing with 
such solemn events as the death and passion of Christ. » Except 
when these subjects were being represented, something of the lati- 
tude, and even humour, allowed in the old mystery plays was per- 
mitted, doubtless from a desire to render the work more attractive to 
the peasants, who were the most numerous and most important pilgrims. 
It is not until faith begins to be weak that it fears an occasionally 
lighter treatment of semi-sacred subjects, and it is impossible to convey 
an accurate idea of the spirit prevailing at this hamlet of sanctuary 
without attuning oneself somewhat to the more pagan character of the 
place. Of irreverence, in the sense of a desire to laugh at things that 
are of high and serious import, there is not a trace, but at the same time 
there is a certain unbending of the bow at Montrigone which is not 
perceivable at Varallo. 


The first chapel to the left on entering the church is that of the 
Birth of the Virgin. St. Anne is sitting up in bed. She is not at all ill 
—in fact, considering that the Virgin has only been born about five 
minutes, she is wonderful ; still the doctors think it may be perhaps 
better that she should keep her room for half-an-hour longer, so the bed 
has been festooned with red and white paper roses, and the counterpane 
is covered with bouquets in baskets and in vases of glass and china. 
These cannot have been there during the actual birth of the Virgin, 
so I suppose they had been in readiness, and were brought in from an 
adjoining room as soon as the baby had been born. I had to take them 
away to photograph the scene. A lady on her left is bringing in some 
more flowers, which St. Anne is receiving with a smile and: most gracious 
gesture of the hands. The first thing she asked for, when the birth was 
over, was for her three silver hearts. These were immediately brought 
to her, and she has got them all on, tied round her neck with apiece of 
blue silk ribbon. 


Dear mamma has come. We felt sure she would, and that any little 
misunderstandings between her and Joachim would ere long be forgotten 
and forgiven: They are both so good and sensible if they would only 
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understand one another. At any rate here she is, in high state at the 
right hand of the bed. She is dressed in black, for she has lost her 
husband some few years previously, but I do not believe a smarter, 
sprier old lady for her years could be found in Palestine, nor yet that 
either Giovanni d’Enrico or Giacomo Ferro could have conceived or 
executed such a character. The sacristan wanted to have it that she 
was not a woman at all, but was a portrait of St. Joachim, the Virgin's 
father. ‘Sembra una donna,’ he pleaded more than once, ‘ma non é 
donna.’ Surely, however, in works of art even more than in other things, 
there is no ‘is’ but seeming, and if a figure seems female it must be 
taken as such. Besides, I asked one of the leading doctors at Varallo 
whether the figure was man or woman. He said it was evident I was 
not married, for that if I had been I should have seen at once that she 
was not only a woman but a mother-in-law of the first magnitude, or as 
he called it ‘una suocera tremenda,’ and this without knowing that I 
wanted her to be a mother-in-law myself. Unfortunately she had no real 
drapery, so I could not settle the question as my friend Mr. H. F. Jones 
and I had been able to do at Varallo with the figure of Eve that had 
been turned into a Roman soldier assisting at the capture of Christ. I 
am not, however, disposed to waste more time upon anything so obvious, 
and will content myself with saying that we have here the Virgin’s 
grandmother. I had never had the pleasure, so far as I remembered, of 
meeting this lady before, and was glad to have an opportunity of making 
her acquaintance. 


Tradition says that it was she who chose the Virgin’s name, and if 
so, what a debt of gratitude do we not owe her for her judicious selec- 
tion. It makes one shudder to think what might have happened if she 
had named the child Keren-Happuch, as poor Job’s daughter was called. 
How could we have said, ‘Ave Keren-Happuch!’ What would the 
musicians have done? I forget whether Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz was a 
man or a woman, but there were plenty of names quite as unmanageable 
at the Virgin’s grandmother’s option, and we cannot sufficiently thank 
her for having chosen one that is so euphonious in every language which 
we need take into account. For this reason alone we should not grudge 
her her portrait, but we should try to draw the line here. I do not 
think we ought to give the Virgin’s great-grandmothera statue. Where 
is it to end? It is like Mr. Crookes’s ultimissimate atoms; we 
used to draw the line at ultimate atoms, and now it seems we are to go 
a step farther back, and have ultimissimate atoms. How long, I wonder, 
will it be before we feel that it will be a material help to us to have 
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ultimissimissimate atoms? Quavers stopped at demi-semi-demi, but 
there is no reason to suppose that either atoms or ancestresses of the 
Virgin will be so complacent. 


I have said that on the Virgin’s left hand there is a lady who is 
bringing in some flowers. St. Anne was always passionately fond of 
flowers. There is a pretty story told about her in one of the Fathers, I 
forget which, to the effect that when a child she was asked which she 
liked best—cakes or flowers? She could not yet speak plainly and 
lisped out, ‘Oh fowses, pretty fowses’ ; she added, however, with a sigh 
and as a kind of wistful corollary, ‘but cakes are very nice.’ She is not 
to have any cakes just now, but as soon as she has done thanking the 
lady for her beautiful nosegay she is to have a couple of nice new-laid 
eggs, that are being brought her by another lady. Valsesian women 
immediately after their confinement always have eggs beaten up with 
wine and sugar, and one can tell a Valsesian Birth of the Virgin from a 
Venetian or a Florentine by the presence of the eggs. “I learned this 
from an eminent Valsesian professor of medicine, who told me that, 
though not according to received rules, the eggs never seemed to do 
any harm. Here they are evidently to be beaten up, for there is neither, 
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spoon nor egg-cup, and we cannot suppose that they were hard-boiled. 
On the other hand, in the middle ages Italians never used egg-cups 
and spoons for boiled eggs. The medizval boiled egg was always eaten 
by dipping bread into the yolk. 


Behind the lady who is bringing in the eggs is the under-under-nurse 
who is at the fire warming a towel. In the foreground we have the 
regulation midwife holding the regulation baby (who, by the way, was 
an astonishingly fine child for only five minutes old). Then comes the 
under-nurse—a good buxom creature, who as usual is feeling the water 
in the bath to see that it is of the right temperature. Next to her is the 
head-nurse, who is arranging the cradle. Behind the head-nurse is the 
under-under-nurse’s drudge, who is just going out upon some errands. 
Lastly—for by this time we have got all round the chapel—we arrive at 
the Virgin’s grandmother’s body-guard—a stately, responsible-looking 
lady, standing in waiting upon her mistress. I put it to the reader—is 
it conceivable that St. Joachim should have been allowed in such a room 
at such a time, or that he should have had the courage to avail himself 
of the permission even though it had been extended to him? At any 
rate, is it conceivable that he should have been allowed to sit on St. 
Anne’s right hand, laying down the law with a ‘ marry, come up here’ and 


a ‘marry, go down there,’ and a couple of such unabashed collars as are 
shown in my illustration ? 


Moreover (for I may as well demolish this mischievous confusion 
between St. Joachim and his mother-in law once and for all), the merest 
tyro in hagiology knows that St. Joachim was not at home when the 
Virgin was born. He had been hustled out of the temple for having no 
children, and had fled desolate and dismayed into the wilderness. It 
shows how silly people are, for all the time he was going, if they had 
only waited a little, to be the father of the most remarkable person of 
purely human origin who had ever been born, and such a parent as this 
should surely not be hurried. The story is told in the frescoes of the 
chapel of Loreto, only a quarter of an hour’s walk from Varallo, and no 
one can have known it better than D’Enrico. The frescoes are explained 
by written passages that tell us how when Joachim was in the desert an 
angel came to him in the guise of a fair, civil young gentleman and told 
him the Virgin.was to be born. Then, later on, the same young gentle- 
man. appeared to him again, and bade him ‘in God’s name be 
comforted and turn again to his content, for the Virzin had been 
actually born. » On which St. Joachim, who seems to have.been-of opinion 
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that marriage after all was rather a failure, said that as things were 
going on so nicely without him he would stay in the cesert just a little 
longer, and offered up a lamb as a pretext to gain time. Perhaps he 
guessed about his mother-in-law, or he may have asked the angel. Of 
course, even in spite of such evidence as this, I may be mistaken about 
the Vrigin’s grandmother’s sex, and the sacristan may be right ; but I 
can only say that if the lady sitting by St. Anne’s bedside at Montrigone 
was the Virgin’s father—well, in that case I must reconsider a good 
deal that I have been accustomed to believe was beyond question. 


Taken singly I suppose that none of the figures in the chapel, except 
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the Virgin’s grandmother, should be rated very highly. The under- 
nurse is the next best figure, and might very well be Tabachetti’s, for 
neither Giovanni d’Enrico nor Giacomo Ferro were successful with their 
female characters. There is not a single really comfortable woman 
in any chapel by either of them on the Sacro Monte at Varallo. Taba- 
chetti, on the other hand, delighted in women; if they were young he 
made them comely and engaging ; if they were old he gave them dignity 
and individual character ; and the under-nurse is much more in accord- 
ance with Tabachetti’s habitual mental attitude than with D’Enrico’s or 
Giacomo Ferro’s, Still there are only four figures out of the eleven 
that are mere otiose supers, and taking the work as a whole it leaves a 
pleasant impression as being throughout naive and homely, and some- 
times, which is of less importance, technically excellent. 


Allowance must of course be made for tawdry accessories, and 
repeated coats of shiny oleaginous paint—very disagreeable where it has 
peeled off and almost more so where it has not. What work could 
stand against such treatment as the Valsesian terra-cotta figures have 
had to put up with? Take the Venus of Milo ; let her be done in terra 
cotta, and have run, not much, but still something, in the baking ; paint 
her pink, two oils, all over, and then varnish her—it will help to pre- 
serve the paint; glue a lot of horsehair on to her pate, half of which 
shall have come off, leaving the glue still showing ; scrape her, not too 
thoroughly, get the village drawing-master to paint her again, and the 
drawing-master in the next provincial town to put a forest background 
behind her with the brightest emerald-green leaves that he can do for 
the money ; let this painting and scraping and repainting be repeated 
several times over ; festoon her with pink and white flowers made of 
tissue paper ; surround her with the cheapest German imitations of the 
cheapest decorations that Birmingham can produce ; let the night air and 
winter fogs get at her for three hundred years, and how easy, I wonder, 
will it be, to see the goddess who will be still in great part there? True 
in the case of the Birth of the Virgin chapel at Montrigone, there is no 
real hair and no fresco background, but time has had abundant oppor- 
tunities without these. I will conclude my notice of this chapel by say- 
ing that on the left, above the door through which the under-under 
nurse’s drudge is about to pass, there is a good painted terra-cotta bust, 
said—but I believe on no authority—to be a portrait of Giovanni 
d’Enrico. Others say that the Virgin’s grandmother is Giovanni 
d’Enrico, but this is even more absurd than supposing her to be 
St. Joachim. oe yee 
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The next chapel to the ‘ Birth of the Virgin’ is that of the ‘ Sposa- 
lizio” There is no figure here which suggests Tabachetti, but still there 
are some very good ones. The best have no taint of darocco; the man 
who did them, whoever he may have been, had evidently a good deal of 
life and go, was taking reasonable pains, and did not know too much. 
Where this is the case no work can fail to please. Some of the figures 
have real hair, and some terra cotta. There is no fresco background 
worth mentioning. A man sitting on the steps of the altar with a book 
on his lap, and holding up his hand to another, who is leaning over him 
and talking to him, is among the best figures ; some of the disappointed 
suitors who are breaking their wands are also very good. 


The angel in the Annunciation chapel, which comes next in order, is 
a fine, burly, ship’s figurehead, commercial-hotel sort of being enough, 
but the Virgin is very ordinary. There is no real hair and no fresco back- 
ground, only three dingy old blistered pictures of no interest whatever. 


In the visit of Mary to Elizabeth there are three pleasing subordinate 
lady attendants, two to the left and one to the right of the principal figures ; 
but these figures themselves are not satisfactory. There is no fresco 
background. Some of the figures have real hair, and some terra cotta. 


In the Circumcision and Purification chapel—for both these events 
seem contemplated in the one that follows—there are doves, but there 
is neither dog nor knife. Still Simeon, who has the infant Saviour in 
his arms, is looking at him in a way which can only mean that, knife or 
no knife, the matter is not going to end here. At Varallo they have 
now got a dreadful knife for the Circumcision chapel. They had none 
last winter. What they have now got would do very well to kill a 
bullock with, but could not be used professionally with safety for any 
animal smaller than a rhinoceros. I imagine that some one was sent 
to Novara to buy a knife, and that, thinking it was for the Massacre of 
the Innocents’ chapel, he got the biggest he could see. Then when he 
brought it back people said ‘chow’ several times, and. put it upon the 
table and went away. 


Returning to Montrigone, the Simeon is an excellent figure. and the 
Virgin is fairly good, but the prophetess Anna, who stands just behind 
her, is by far the most interesting in the group, and is alone enough to 
make me feel sure that Tabachetti gave more or less help here, as 
he had done years before at Orta. She, too, like the V irgin’s grand- 





























mother, is a’ widow lady, and wears collars of a cut that seems to have 
prevailed ever since the Virgin was born some twenty years previously. 
There is a largeness and simplicity of treatment ‘about the figure to 
‘which none but an artist of the highest rank can reach, and D’Enrico 
was not more than a second or third-rate man. The hood is like 
Handel’s Truth sailing upon the broad wings of Time, a prophetic 
strain that nothing but the old experience of a great poet can reach. 
The lips of the prophetess are for the moment closed, but she has been 
prophesying all the morning, and the people round the wall in the 
background are in ecstasies at the lucidity with which she has explained 
all sorts of difficulties that they had never been able to understand till 
now. They are putting their forefingers on their thumbs and their 
thumbs on their forefingers, and saying how clearly they see it all and 
what a wonderful woman Anna is. A prophet indeed is not generally 
without honour save in his own’country, but then a country is generally 
not without honour save with its own prophet, and Anna has been 


glorifying her country rather than reviling it. Besides, the rule may not 
have applied to prophetesses. 


The Death of the Virgin is the last of the six chapels inside the 
church itself. The Apostles, who of course are present, have all of them 
real hair, but, if I may say so, they want awash and a brush-up so very 
badly that I cannot feel any confidence in writing about them. ‘I should 
say that take them all round they are a good average sample of apostle as 
apostles generally go. Two or three of them are nervously anxious to 
find appropriate quotations out of books that lie open before them, and 
which they are searching with eager haste; but I do not see one figure 
about which I should like to say positively that it is either good or bad. 
There is a good bust of a man, matching the one in the Birth of the 
Virgin chapel, which is said to be a portrait of Giovanni d’Enrico, but it 
is not known whom it represents. 


Outside the church, in three contiguous cells that form part of the 
foundations, are :— 


1. A dead Christ, the head of which is very impressive, while the 
rest of the figure is poor. I examined the treatment of the hair, which 
is terra cotta, and compared it with all other like hair in the- chapels 
above described ; I could find nothing like it, and think it most likely 
that Giacomo Ferro did the figure, and got Tabachetti to do the head, 
or that they brought the head from some unused figure by Tabachetti 
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at Varallo, for I know no other artist of the time and neighbourhood 
who could have done it. 


2. A Magdalene in the desert. The desert is a little coal-cellar of 
an arch, containing a skull and a profusion of pink and white paper 
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bouquets, the two largest of which the Magdalene is hugging while she 
is saying her prayers. She is a very self-sufficient lady, who we may be 
sure will not stay in the desert a day longer than she can help, and 
while there will flirt even with the skull if she can find nothing better 
to flirt with. I cannot think that her repentance is as yet genuine, 
and as for her praying there is no object in her doing so, for she does 
not want anything. 


3. In the next desert there is a very beautiful figure of St. John the 
Baptist kneeling and looking upwards. This figure puzzles me more 
than any other at Montrigone ; it appears to be of the fifteenth rather 
than the sixteenth century ; it hardly reminds me of Gaudenzio, and still 
less of any other Valsesian artist. It is a work of unusual beauty, but I 
can form no idea as to its authorship. 


I wrote the foregoing pages in the church at Montrigone itself, 
having brought my campstool with me. It was Sunday ; the church 
was open all day, but there was no mass said, and hardly anyone came. 
The sacristan was a kind, gentle, little old man, who let me do whatever 
I wanted. He sat on the doorstep of the main door, mending vestments, 
and to this end was cutting up a fine piece of figured silk from one to 
two hundred years old, which, if I could have got it, for half its value, I 
should have much liked to have bought. I sat in the cool of the church 
while he sat in the doorway, which was still in shadow, snipping and 
snipping, and then sewing, I am sure with admirable neatness. He 
made a charming picture, with the arched portico over his head, the 
green grass and low church wall behind him, and then a lovely land- 
scape of wood and pasture and valleys and hillside. Every now and 
then he would come and chirrup about Joachim, for he was pained and 
shocked at my having said that his Joachim was someone else and not 
Joachim at all. I said I was very sorry, but I was afraid the figure was 
a woman. He asked me what he was todo? He had known it, man 
and boy, this sixty years, and had always shown it as St. Joachim ; he 
had never heard anyone but myself question his ascription, and could 
not suddenly change his mind about it at the bidding of a stranger. At 
the same time he felt it was a very serious thing to continue showing it as 
the Virgin’s father if it was really her grandmother. I told him I thought 
this was a case for his spiritual director, and that if he felt uncomfort- 
able about it he should consult his parish priest and do as he was told. 


On leaving Montrigone, with a pleasant sense of having made 
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acquaintance with a new and, in many respects, interesting work, I 
could not get the sacristan and our difference of opinion out of my 
head. What, I asked myself, are the differences that unhappily divide 
Christendom, and what are those that divide Christendom from modern 
schools of thought, but a seeing of Joachims as the Virgin’s grand- 
mothers on a larger scale? True, we cannot call figures Joachim when 
we know perfectly well that they are nothing of the kind; but I regis- 
tered a vow that henceforward when I called Joachims the Virgin’s 
grandmothers I would bear more in mind than I have perhaps always 
hitherto done, how hard it is for those who have been taught to see 
them as Joachims to think of them as something different. I trust that 
I have not been unfaithful to this vow in the preceding article. If the 
reader differs from me, let me ask him to remember how hard it is for 
one who has got a figure well into his head as the Virgin’s grandmother 
to see it as Joachim.' 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 


! The photographs from which the illustrations given above were taken can be had of Mr. 
George Sallnow Martin, optician, Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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The + Bast Words on Political Economy’ 


OY ca I had to take into consideration what subject I should 


discuss to-day before you, there were two in particular between 
which I hesitated. 


It was natural, on the one hand, to begin my work in this university 
by depicting the brilliant qualities of my predecessor, in whose footsteps 
it is no light task to follow ; on the other hand, it seemed no less natural 
to talk to you about myself. The first subject was unquestionably the 
most attractive, for what can have greater charm than to speak of that ful- 
ness of intellectual thought by which the teaching of my predecessor was 
illumined in this place, where either dogmatism or dull materialism had 
prevailed before? Further consideration, however, showed me that it 
was not advisable to treat this subject, for to talk of Lorenz von Stein 
would mean measuring myself with him in unequal contest. He shines 
in our midst, fresh and strong in his creative power; who could dare 
speak of his life’s work as long as he bears each year such eloquent 
testimony to himself by new deeds of intellectual life ? 


Therefore I had to turn to the second subject, which, though wanting 
in the brilliant seduction of the first, has this practical advantage, that 
it will inform you what my scientific aim will henceforth be, now that I 
have come amongst you to work scientifically. This seems to me almost 
a necessity, as I cannot take for granted that a correct idea on this 
subject prevails. The best way of giving you this information will be 
to tell you how I came to my present scientific views ; and though this 
method has the drawback of bringing my own personality and mode of 
thought too much to the fore, it excludes all reproach of condemning 
others, for it is clear it could never occur to me to give judgment in my 


! This address was delivered to the students of the University of Vienna on the appointment 
of Professor Brintano to the chair of Political Economy.—Ep. U. 2. 
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own cause. I only wish to make my own point of view understandable 
In order to attain this end, it would be best to commence with that 
standpoint from which I took my departure, but with which I am now 
in opposition, viz. the so-called ‘ Classical-National-Economy.’ 


By this is meant the popular theory of the end of the eighteenth and 
first half of the nineteenth century. This name is accepted not only 
by those who honour the idea as worthy of imitation, but also by those 
who combat it. The reason for the name lies in certain peculiarities 
which the ‘classical economy’ has in common with classical tendencies 
in all other provinces of human activity. Take, for instance, classical 
sculpture. Here individual peculiarities always give way to what is 
typical of universal humanity ; but few features are copied from nature, 
while some are ignored altogether. In this way an abstract man, an 
ideal, is created, unlike nature, except perhaps some classical nature. In 
the works of art which are strictly classical all lines and wrinkles are 
omitted, which in real life tell so much of the mind and expression of 
the individual, that without them he would be unrecognisable. It is 
only through certain conventional adjuncts or positions that the mean- 
ing of many busts and statues is to be guessed. Have we'‘not seen in 
the wholesale reproductions of modern commerce the same figures used 
for any subject by merely changing accessories, and making them 
appropriate to whatever idea had to be represented? In the place of 
the real man we have an abstract man; and if instead of a spade we 
give him a purse to hold, he becomes a merchant, whereas before he was 
a peasant. In the same way the classical-national-economy has created 
a man free from all distinctions of calling, class, nationality, and educa- 
tion. Here there is no difference between the peasant and the mer- 
chant, between the instincts of the uneducated proletarian and those of 
the man of highest culture, still less is any account taken of the many 
varieties of the working class itself. No difference is allowed between 
race, religion, and period. To carry out the comparison, we may 
consider certain normal motive powers which govern the actions of men 
as representing the normal limbs of the antique. In this psychology 
there are, indeed, only two motive powers which govern human action. 
One is the struggle for the greatest possible gain. According to this 
psychology all human actions are governed by this power when the 
question of sexual instinct does not come into play. Sexual instinct is, 
however, stronger, and where the two come into conflict, this latter pre- 
vails, but everywhere else the struggle for gain predominates. The 
French physiocrates, Adam Smith, Ricardo, and the other heads 
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of the classical economy push this theory to the very extremest conse- 
quences. They do not even allow that individual stupidity, which pre- 
vents the proper recognition of the advantages, can cause a difference 
between their precepts and the actual actions of man. Such a concession 
to fact was only made by their disciples who tried to defend the method. 
On the contrary, those heads of the school considered all men to be 
equally gifted by nature, the porter equally with the philosopher ; they 
considered all men to be equally governed by the pursuit of wealth ; 
and as all are equal, each man knows best wherein his advantage lies. 
From these principles springs the desire to set aside all leading-strings 
and to consider them as a scandalous usurpation. 


It must be at once confessed that the doctrine of economy derived 
from these two motive powers has a peculiar fascination for youthful 
minds. After the many years of school life, when the minds of young 
men have been loaded with all the curriculum of dry lifeless knowledge, 
they come to the Universities thirsting for reality and life. For the first 
time such questions seem to be opened out before them by the theory 
of classical-national-economy, and as this theory is not in the least 
idealistic, it is considered to be realistic. The formal scanty culture 
which has been their portion till now has developed in turn a living need 
for wider grasp of view and unity of explanation. There is no doubt 
that the classical economy seems to fulfil these requirements, for it 
simplifies everything ; it gives a few general propositions, and the whole 
world may be read like an open book. A ready solution and quick 
judgment of all those striking questions which have so much charm for 
youth seem possible without any arduous striving after positive know- 
ledge. Even for scientific activity no positive study of the individual 
occurrences of life is needed, neither any scientific apparatus. Who has 
not heard of the pity felt by an English classical economist for the 
chemist, in consequence of his requiring a laboratory to make his ex- 
periments in, whereas the economist could hope to discover eternal laws 


by merely wandering in all lightness of heart through the deductions 
of a few general propositions ? 


Brought up in the school of Hermann I, too, felt at one time 
the charm of this doctrine, but the spell did not last long. The contra- 
diction between reality and theory which the circumstances of the times 
first set in movement was too powerful not to strike the merest tyro. 
It was the time of Ferdinand Lassalle, and the incapacity of the doctrine 
to answer the questions which were brought up by the agitation of the 
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times was most appalling. Of what avail was it to us to pass our uni- 
versity examination with ever so much brilliancy, if we could not pass 
the examination which life was opening before us? We were seized with 
doubt with reference to everything we had learnt on the subject of 
national economy. The tone of mind which prevailed amongst us found 
expression in the answer of a companion of my own age, who, when 
asked by his professor the reason of his discontent after passing a 
brilliant examination, said, ‘I should like, sir, so much to learn some- 
thing.’ 


I had already been puzzled as a student that the classical national 
economy had not only made mistakes in theories like the quantitat 
and currency theory, and in those touching the province of money and 
bank affairs, and had also in practice brought to light preposterous 
measures like the Peel Bank Act, but that they had been mistaken even in 
husbandry, a subiect in which their suppositions agree most with reality. 
It had been, on the contrary, Tooke who through his historical studies 
had come to the knowledge of these errors. Therefore I all the more 
expected from such studies alone to find safety in a department where 
the teachers of the classical economy themselves even had a presenti- 
ment that their presupposed deductions from the theory of ‘ the enlight- 
ened striving after the greatest amount of gain’ did not correspond with 
the reality, and in consequence of which they were occupied in trying to 
smuggle into the place of the asserted ‘it is’ an occasional ‘it should be.’ 
I will not pause here over the idea that the price of every commodity 
should depend on the quantity of labour bestowed upon it, for it follows 
on the axiom of the ‘enlightened striving after the greatest amount of 
gain’ governing all. For if this is right, then it follows as a matter of 
course that every one only makes what is most in demand at the time 
The idea which Karl Marx accepts as obviously true, that value depends 
upon the amount of work devoted to meeting a real demand, being once 
accepted, his further deductions follow as a matter of necessity. It was 
first in this matter that a just direct observation of the events of life took 
place, in Germany through Hermann and Schaeffle, in England through 
Jevons. It will suffice here to mention the good service rendered lately 
by the school of Karl Menger in clearing up these errors. 


But I must touch somewhat more emphatically upon the view 
where the classical economy treats of the position of the workmen to 
each other and to the employer.’ Ricardo, James Mill, McCulloch 
recognise, in fact know no working class, still less the various sections 
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of workmen, their circumstances of life, and the motives which deter- 
mine their actions. They do not know either any employer. Accord- 
ing to classical economy, the wage is determined by the proportion of 
the population to capital. By population they understand a number of 
units, whose only characteristic is, that they have no capital. They 
speculate with their work like merchants with their wares, and compete 
with each other in'the same way. As a merchant takes his capital out 
of sugar when that is falling, to put it into coffee when this is rising, so 
the workman chooses his occupation according to the state of circum- 
stances. These considerations determine his first choice of a calling, 
as well as any change hereafter. As if it were technically and economi- 
cally possible to change from a poorly paid trade to a highly paid one ; 
as if he could be to-day a tiller of the soil, to-morrow a hatter, the day 
after a cotton-spinner, then again a mechanic, a joiner, a clockmaker, 
&c. From this follows the doctrine that like as the profits of capital 
equalise themselves, so the wage of no one trade can continue higher 
than another, except when some innate disagreeable feature discourages 


its adoption. 


In the same way that the fluctuation of demand and supply regulates 
the market, so the condition of the demand and supply for work regu- 
lates wages. Just as the price of goods is dependent on the cost of 
production, so the wages depend on what the worker needs for living 
according to the custom of his country. If they rise above these 
requirements the sexual instinct becomes more powerful than the in- 
centive to gain, till wages sink again to the minimum. If they sink 
still lower, mortality increases, and this leads again to rise of wages. 
What is the good of acknowledging in a sentence thrown in here and 
there that this minimum differs in each land and period? Such acknow- 
ledgment is without importance for further discussion, as in spite of 
this the minimum is presupposed to depend on the price of corn. The 
price of corn appears as the chief factor in the regulation of wages. 
This leads to Ferdinand Lassalle’s iron law. Further teaching shows 
that it rests on the theory, that no profit in the productiveness of work 
profits the workers, but the capitalist alone, as not only Rodbertus and 
Marx have maintained but Ricardo already demonstrated. It appeared, 
moreover, impossible to classical economy, for another reason, that the 
participation of the worker in the profits could be greater, For in the 
same way that the workman is not recognised, but population is put in 
his place, so capital and not the employer is recognised. It is argued 
as if those wages which at any given moment are divided among the 
population are identical with the sum of actually existing capital, and 
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as if they were a consequence of an unalterable law of nature. They 


are the quotient which results from the division of the existing capital 
by the figure of the population. No rise of wages can be achieved by 
one class of workmen except at the expense of another, whose wages 
will be diminished in proportion. 


The ruin which this theory has caused is incredible. The Social 
Democrats are completely in the right when they attribute to it the 
doctrines and pretensions of Rodbertus and Marx as its necessary 
consequences ; and it is worthy of notice that there are forebodings 
of these pretensions in the lately published letters of Ricardo to 
Malthus. But these doctrines were also utilised in a contrary 
direction. In 1860 and up to 1870 it was demonstrated in newspapers 
and pamphlets to the trades unions both in England and in Germany 
that a rise of wages was impossible except at the expense of another 
class, and bitter feeling was increased in both countries not a little by 
the warning given to the workmen to desist from the attempt in the 
name of their brotherhood. 


How does this agree with the reality? In the first place I found 
the workman entirely unlike the speculator in merchandise with whom 
the classical economist had classed him. No consideration of demand 
and supply decided his first choice of a trade, it was rather custom 
that fixed it, or work being near at hand ; sometimes, though seldom, 
a feeling of vocation ; indeed, the restrictions upon his choice which 
were caused by circumstances were the entire contrary of the above- 
mentioned theory. It happened often that an increasing supply took 
place on a decreasing demand ; and, on the other hand, when circum- 
stances improved, fewer workers took to a certain trade. For instance, 
I found that the more the poor handweaver found his trade decline, the 
earlier he would teach it to his children, whereas better times gave him 
the means of letting them learn something more profitable. The small 
boy who had been at work in the silk factory from his earliest years 
could not at any time of his life become a labourer, if husbandry 
prospered and silk-weaving declined. He would be physically unfit for 
any other work. Neither does he decrease his produce at the time of 
decrease of demand ; on the contrary, he works longer hours, for at the 
reduced wages he can only earn the barest necessaries of life. I could 
still less find the homogeneity of the working class which was fore- 
shadowed by the classical economy. Every trade is a separate class, 
and instead of a change of trade taking place according to the then 
existing state of wages, I found no change in Europe at least, except 
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within the narrowest limits, and then only under the heaviest pressure 
of trade stagnation. In real life there was no equalisation of the rate 
of wages in the manner supposed by the classical economy. Indeed, 
they are unequal, not only in consequence of the reason already given, 
viz. the inequality of the price of provisions, but also in consequence of 
the existence of social relations, of which their abstract way of looking 
at matters knows nothing, viz. the varied nature of the relations of the 
workmen to each other and to the employer. With regard to the first 
cause, it depends on whether the relations between employer and 
employed rest principally on authoritative basis, or only on a short 
contract of service. According to the report published by the Con- 
gress of German Agriculturists in 1875, on the condition of the rural 
labourer in the German Empire, it was shown that the wages of the 
labourer in Posen remained unchanged from about 1820 till the great 
rise after the Franco-German war, in spite of all the changes in the 
condition of husbandry which took place between those periods. There 
was here no question of the type of Robinson Crusoes, as supposed by 
the classical economy, who would say, ‘Is it more advantageous for me 
to gather berries, or better to begin my fortune by manufacturing a 
hatchet ?’ but of workmen, who, but lately freed from a state of bondage, 
remained still bound by custom in their economic views. In other 
districts again, for example in the manufacturing districts of Alsace, 
where there can be no question of ancient serfdom, wages attained 
a like stability through the workman becoming bound by savings-bank 
clubs, and other so-called means of prosperity. 


But where the short contract of service alone determines the rela- 
tions between employer and employed, the self-interest of the workman 
has led (where no political obstruction stands in the way) to unions 
instead of to competition as presupposed by the national economy. 
The only absolute competition of individual workmen, each man for 
himself, was among the refuse of the working class in the lowest stage 
of economic neglect. For example, those poor wretches who crowd 
round the docks in the East-end of London. It was only in these and 
analogous conditions that I found the price of wages reduced to the 
lowest minimum of the necessities of life, which according to the classical 
economy was constantly recurring. I found, on the contrary, that the 
power of the ‘standard of comfort’ which is so much spoken of, but 
which is of so little effect, would bring about the removal of all that 
appeared cruel in the so-called iron law of wages. For it is apparent 
that the standard of comfort is nothing absolute, but something historical. 
Every rise of wages and shortening of the time of work, which is carried 
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by the organisation of workmen and become pretty durable, leads to the 
bettering of their condition ; that is to say, to a more civilised mode of 
life and to an advanced participation in the progressive productiveness 
of their work. It is entirely erroneous when Lassalle derides as 
illusory, according to the iron law of wages, all attempts to raise the 
condition of workers on the base of the existing state of things; when, 
for example, he says of the co-operative unions that they only occasion 
a fall of wages equal to the savings laid aside. On the contrary, the 
surplus over what had been heretofore necessary with which this pro- 
vided the workmen, brings about, to begin with, a lasting stability in 
their organisation. By this means a continuation of higher wages and 
shorter time of work is gained, and in consequence, steadfast improve- 
ment of the condition of life and increased participation of the workman 
in advancing civilisation. The possibility of such rise of wages is 
explained by the position of capital with reference to workmen; it 
is not that it merely exists, and is divided among the numbers by 
an unalterable fate, but capital is a number of employers who, so long 
as they aim only at profits, mete out the capital which they expend on 
wages according to the necessity of paying more or less. In fact if, 
according to the judgment of all who understand the subject, the 
economic, moral, political, and social condition of the English workman 
is to-day immensely better than in 1840, the cause is entirely that the 
doctrines touching work and capital, as expounded by the classical 
economy, together with their immutable iron law of wages, is absolutely 
false, and their doctrines touching landed property proved themselves 
to me to be equally wrong. 


It was in 1777 that James Anderson laid down the principle, in his 
defence of the Corn Laws against Adam Smith, that what is called 
rent should be decided by the difference in returns between two un- 
equally fruitful plots of ground, wherefore no rent should be paid for 
ground of the worst possible quality. Anderson, a very sagacious and 
at the same time ingenious writer, anticipates here, as in many other 
places (when he leaves the territory of observation and takes refuge in 
deductions from the selfishness of economics), certain doctrines which 
are inseparably connected with the name of Ricardo, although they 
existed long before the day of Ricardo, who himself acknowledges them 
to be partly borrowed from others. In spite, however, of the celebrity 
to which Anderson’s doctrines attained, under the name of Ricardo 
they did not then shelter themselves under facts ; neither do they now. 
It is not as if any one who seeks in land merely an investment would 
not compute the rent or price which he pays or asks by the produc- 
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tiveness of the ground ; but this computation does not obtain among 
lessors and lessees and buyers of land to the extent of explaining the 
high rents paid. 


In Scotland, the rents which were paid in the eighteenth century 
rested mostly on custom, and according to Maine they do so still to 
some extent. These customary rents took their rise out of feudal and 
dependent conditions. They were rated partly in proportion to the 
natural productiveness or the position of the land, but much more with 
reference to a nutnber of personal relations between the proprietor and 
the vassal. The consequence was that many unfertile lands paid higher 
rents than the most fertile ; indeed, rents were paid for almost barren 
land of which portions had been cut off and given as part wages to 
workmen. According to the presuppositions of the classical economists, 
this was impossible. In the face of such phenomena they were power- 
less, and it is really absurd to see how they turn and twist in order to 
bring the fact of the rentage of the unfruitful land into harmony with 
their doctrines. If only they had studied real life without prejudice, 
instead of starting with their abstract man, the explanation would be 
simple enough. But also in cases where the last traces of feudalism and 
past dependence have long disappeared, and man is in the position ot 
using independently all his disposable economic forces, their deductions 
do not tally with real life, and this is also so in the case of the sale 
price of property as well as of farm rent. 


We are informed by the excellent report on the subject of agri- 
culture in the Grand Duchy of Baden that farms are there leased in 
such small plots that the rents paid for them are out of all proportion 
to the return, looked at from the point of view of the capitalist. The 
farmers do not seek for a paying investment, but merely to realise their 
working power, which is involuntarily idle during a part of the year. 
As they cede to the lessor in the rent a portion of the earned wages, 
what is left to them is certainly small, but they can live better with it 
than without it, and they attain the independent existence which is 
what they crave for. 


It is well known that this consideration governs still more the 
purchase of land by small proprietors. It has been remarked of old 
that in countries with peasant owners the price of land is regularly too 
high, even when the return is rated at a very low rate of interest. This 
is the case in Switzerland, in Alsace, and on the Rhine. In Baden the 


price of land is sometimes fifty per cent. above the value of the profits ; 
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indeed, the comparatively high prices are just in those places where the 
soil is less good and the conditions for vegetation unfavourable. Here 
the necessary space for the support of a family must be of considerable 
extent, while the Gemarkungen (land belonging to the whole village) 
are small. The observation may once more be made that in North 
Germany, in the country of large properties, the value of Rittergiiter 
and great peasant properties in the present bad agricultural times has 
failen off, while at the same time rising prices are paid for small peasant 
property and single plots of ground. The great proprietor who has 
wages to pay can only give prices which correspond with the pure profit 
of cultivation, whereas in the prices paid by the small proprietors, on 
the other hand, a portion has got to be considered as repaid by the 
wages earned on the property. They pay these prices because they do 
not consider husbandry a trade but only as a means of subsistence, and 
of a nature to invest them with independence and _ self-dependence. 
Now classical economy acknowledges a striving after great proceeds 
but not after mere independence, besides which their abstract man who 
strives after the greatest possible gain is a capitalist and no peasant. 
How should their deductions prove right when the motives of the 
transaction, as well as the circumstances under which it takes place, are 
alike unknown to them. Unfortunately, the deficiency of the theory 
has not been without bad practical consequences. The prices which 
have been established through so many different impulses have, in 
consequence of the doctrine of the classical economy, got to be 
considered as corresponding with the pure profits drawn from the soil. 
They were made, for example, the framework of credit grants and 
successive duties, as if they did not include some portion of the wages 
by which their value was made up, Unbearable conditions of debt 
have arisen in consequence. 


It is only lately that the method of observation drawn from real life 
has opened the way for a change. A series of legislative measures has 
secured freedom from the abstract theory, the existing difference founded 
on fact between the return value and the purchase value has been recog- 
nised, and the succession valuation at least has been fixed by the profits 
instead of by the purchase price. After discussing all these unpleasant 
results in such important departments, it is particularly amusing to see 
John Mill, and others after him, trying to justify the classical economy 
and show their deductions lead to hypothetically correct principles, even 
though they do not agree with reality. 





For the application of the hypothesis which is assumed here is very 
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different to the customary one. There can exist no one who would not 
rejoice at results which explain real life, even though they come about 
by the acceptance of terms which do not agree with real life. As soon 
as truth is known, the way by which it is reached is of no importance. 
Who does not admire the investigation by means of which Thiinen has 
taught us to know the position of the various systems of husbandry ? 
But it is different when not only the presumptions are arbitrary, but also 
the events do not lead to an explanation of reality; or again, if the 
presumption of the motive power nearly agrees with reality, and in spite 
of all the logical correctness of deduction, the event is in opposition to 
life. This is the case with reference to the above-mentioned theory of 
the wages and property rents. They are not only not true to life where 
workmen, peasants, and farmers are guided by other motives besides 
the selfishness of economics, but they are false under other circumstances 
in which self-interest, regardless of all else, is the determining force. 
Indeed, the selfishness of economics is not the same under all circum- 
stances, for the circumstances which have influence are so manifold and 
complicated, that neither they nor their working can be predicted. Let 
us refer to something of more universal significance, and take the case 
that classical economists from such reasons trace back competition to 
the selfishness of economics: they did not acknowledge @ priori that 
as often as the working man finds he cannot raise the price up to the 
cost of production by the impossibility of withdrawing alone from the 
market, self-interest will lead to unions, contracts, and coalitions instead 
of to competitions. 


In addition to this, their desire to prove classical economy to be 
hypothetically correct, and to obtain for their hypothesis the right, not 
only to be regarded as a scientific system of investigation, but also as 
a recognised method of instruction, is analogous only to the doctrine of 
the fourth dimension in other scientific systems. Finally, moreover, 
even if it is accepted that this method of teaching may be taken as 
hypothetically correct, would it be possible to be contented with a 
system of national economy traced back to the single mainspring of 
action without being informed at the same time what motives were 


operating with and in what way they influenced the above-mentioned 
spring of action? But this classical economy has never attempted to 
do. The consequence was that the young man educated in their doc- 
trines acted at once in life as if the reality corresponded completely and 
entirely with the principles which were hypothetically right. The mis- 
chief which this has caused has already been pointed out. 
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This miscarriage of the theory of classical economy gave me a double 


task. I felt I must first settle under what circumstances husbandry 
is entirely governed by the striving after the greatest possible gain, 
and under what conditions other factors have a determining action. The 
researches of the German historians of law and husbandry, as well as 
the Englishmen—Lubbock and Maine—gave me important hints about 
olden times. According to them, we find in the beginning of historic 
periods the land in common possession of village and hamlet federations ; 
each one of them was autonomical, each one cultivated their fields in 
the middle of the common land, and each was at feud with the neigh- 
bouring federations. But certain places existed which were neutral, and 
which probably marched with the boundaries. These became the market- 
places, where those who belonged to the various federations met together 
for other objects than the mutual state of feud. Here a peaceable ex- 
change took place between the various federations, The market-place, 
protected by a special sanctuary, was also the point at which the members 
of the different villages could meet in safety ; but the barter between 
them was quite on a different footing to that which took place between 
members of the same village ; for between these it was fixed in price by 
authority and custom ; between members of different federations trading 
was carried on entirely with reference to the greatest possible gain. 
The stranger, though not met by the spear, was still the common foe 
whom it was praiseworthy to overreach. Here originated the idea of 
the right of each to gain the highest price. This was the maxim for 
trading with strangers—that is to say with foes—in contradistinction to 
trading with fellow-villagers. This maxim spread out from those neutral 
market-places over all the world. But in India, that most conservative 
of all lands, the difference of trading between fellow-villagers and 
strangers subsists to-day in all its sharpness ; for the first, the price is 
fixed exclusively according to custom; to ask more than the usual 
price among themselves is looked upon as the greatest injustice ; while 
with outside dealers the price fixed by competition is paid without 
demur. Gradually the maxim for trade with strangers penetrated into 
the naturally grouped divisions, into village federations, and similar 
communities, 


It did not, however, prevail in entirety as long as the bonds of family 
and of race, and the relation of lord and serf between master and man, 
existed. It gained ground only in the degree in which the original 
associations decayed, when two legally contracting parties took the place 
of the relation between lord and serf, and when barter and the division 
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of labour held individuals together, instead of natural and historical 
bonds. It was, indeed, the trade with strangers and the spirit with which 
it was inspired that made the principle of husbandry yield to the maxim 
of trade. 


In all historical accounts of the beginning of the civilisation of various 
peoples there is no trace of the striving after the highest prices in the 
traffic of landed property. It was everywhere forbidden for the stranger 
to acquire property, and buying or selling of land was very rare among 
natives ; rents were really only paid by bondsmen, and the amount was 
universally settled by personal relations. Where we meet with free rent 
payers like in the old Irish laws, we meet at once with the characteristic 
difference between rack rents, that is tosay rent amounting to the greatest 
possible profit, and levied on members of a foreign race, and the cheaper 
rent levied on their own clan. 


We meet with this difference in the well-known Mosaic law on 
usury. ‘ Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother ; usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of any thing that is lent upon usury: unto a 
stranger thou mayest lend upon usury ; but unto thy brother thou shalt 
not lend upon usury.’ This difference prevailed also in the middle ages, 
when the Jewish law for usury obtained among Christians of all nations. 
The receiving of usury was allowed to the Jews, and winked at for the 
merchants. 


We find then also in the towns of the middle ages that the sale of 
individual produce was entirely regulated by custom ; each member of a 
trade was restricted to his trade, while in the endeavour to be just to 
both sides, the rate of prices and wages was fixed in a ‘way to set 
bounds to the striving after the greatest possible gain. This was the 
same with goods which were intended for export. The sale of these 
was chiefly in lands where they could not be manufactured, therefore 
the sale in these lands was based on the more or less exclusive privileges 
ceded to the merchants for large indemnities. Finally, the means of 
intercourse was such as in no wise to facilitate competition. The mer- 


chant who sold in foreign lands was in the condition of being able to 
demand monopoly prices, and these amounted to so much more than 
the cost of manufacture, that it was of little import that the price was a 
little more or less. The quality of goods was of more importance than 
the price, and the merchant could always command his price for good 
quality, which allowed a comfortable profit to the craftsman at home. 
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All this changed proportionally to the gradual development of 


economic conditions by which the mercantile systems began to have 
power in the policy of the States. The privileges of the foreign traders 
were all set aside, and it was only very seldom that a powerful state was 
able to secure to its merchants abroad a continuation of the former 
privileges. The first endeavour was now to cultivate all internal branches 
of industry, and to increase the exportation. This was only possible by 
lowering the prices, now there was no protective monopoly ; at the 
same time the improved means of transit, especially by sea, led to a 
great increase of competition in the international marts. The original 
principle of trade, which is to gain the most with the least possible 
expenditure, was pushed at once to the furthest extent, and each branch 
of affairs got drawn into dependence on mercantile laws, in proportion 
to the development of the means of intercourse. Of course it was first 
in trade especially that the necessity of making a profit of every oppor- 
tunity was apparent. 


In this branch of affairs, any attempt to put legal restrictions on 
any individual trading with definite goods was never tolerated, though 
it was as a matter of fact customary for merchants to remain in the 
branch of business they had taken up. It was the mercantile system 
first, as Defoe has shown, which has caused the English merchant to 
become a speculator, going from one branch of affairs to another with 
each change of circumstances, in the way that classical economy con- 
siders the working class to do. 


But the revolution of circumstances brought about far greater changes 
in the way that trade was carried on. Originally, the sale of each article 
was very profitable, but few articles were sold; now, the profit had to 
be made by selling greater quantities at reduced prices. The unavoid- 
able consequence was the striving after the greatest possible cheapness 
in the cost of production, and the production of enormous quantities. 
This caused many trades to be removed from towns into the country, 
for in the town a cheap and unlimited production was impossible by 
reason of the trade regulations and conditions of work fixed by the 
guilds. In the principal English manufacture—that of cloth—the 
cottage or home industry took its rise in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Further individual competition led to feverish struggles to 
diminish the cost of manufacture and the invention of machinery, which 
has technically revolutionised the whole condition of trade. The changes 
in the individual conditions of sale, and the being mixed up with the 
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general economy, are the causes which led the trade movement through 
its different stages, from the government of the guilds to independent 
home work, then again to work in factories ; from the regulations of the 
condition of work as established by custom to the carrying out: of self- 
interest, regardless of all else, in the so-called free contracts. For the 
spirit of trade to gain a footing in husbandry it required the powerful 
overthrow of the feudal relations between lord and serf, which of all 
economic relations had been the least affected by the striving after the 
greatest possible gain and the most determined of custom. The rise of 
the mercantile system in husbandry altered the latter entirely, as is 
easily to be proved from the ample sources of information on the subject 
in England. The change owes its beginning to the merchants. We 
hear of merchants acquiring property, partly in order to breed sheep for 
the sake of the wool for home industry, partly also for speculative objects. 
They therefore brought into their new industry the principles which 
regulated their trading. Those who acquired in the Reformation con- 
fiscated cloister and church property acted in the same manner. Neither 
of these new kinds of proprietors recognised the customary relations 
between lord of the manor and peasant. Arable land was changed into 
pasture, farm-houses were pulled down ; ground rent raised, as far as 
the returns would allow, even to the stopping of all the profits of labour. 
No law could hinder it, and the new spirit began also to infect the old 
territorial families. In the sixteenth century the nobility began to ally 
themselves in marriage with the city, in the seventeenth it went so far 
as to be considered a misfortune, in the eighteenth the whole of England 
was overrun with the spirit of trade. In the sphere of husbandry this 
development meant that the measures of the mercantile system were 
employed in order to create an export trade, instead of the mere means 
of subsistence. 


Up to the middle of the eighteenth century it was considered an 
accepted fact that leases should be renewed under the same conditions 
as they had been for generations ; from that time the raising of rents 
began to be more general. 


It is clear, therefore, that the old maxim, viz. to use every opportunity 
of gain, regardless of all else, which took its rise in the peaceful inter- 
course among enemies, became a universal principle of economy ; only 
in that degree in which individual industries got merged into universal 


economy, and became dependent on the emporium of the world instead 
of the local and protected conditions of price. Though the justification 
of this hard rule of economic selfishness lies in circumstances which 
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cause it, on the other hand it seems to be the modern spirit. It is no 
question of an impulse which belongs uniformly to man’s nature, but 
this striving was first formed by certain historical developments. Even 
to-day it is not a principle that governs without exception all economic 
phenomena. For there are even to-day lands whose most important 
properties and manufactures are so little mixed up with the intercourse 
of the world that their economic relations still exist as fixed by custom. 
Even some lands which are economically developed are not under all 
circumstances pervaded by the love of gain, regardless of all else. 
Even in the territory of money matters, we do not see the prices in 
wages and retail trades oscillating in proportion to the changes in the 
value of money according to the theory of the classical economist. 
Retail trade is also in many other respects governed by custom. Still 
less does the selfishness of the love of gain show itself regardless of 
everything in the relations of the individual craftsman, still less are the 
small peasant, the small farmer and farm labourer governed by them. It 
is only in America, if we may believe their writers, that the abstract man 
of classical economy has so far become human that there the workman 
changes with changing circumstances, as in other places the capitalist 


alters the investment of his capital. 


The results which I have here demonstrated lead of a necessity to 
a further task. For those who accept them there can evidently be only 
onc solution: the near investigation of economic phenomena, not only 
to determine how far they are governed by the selfishness of economics 
or other factors, but also to show in what way concrete circumstances 
influence economic selfishness, It is necessary, further, for the com- 
prehension of the morphological changes of the economy which are 
connected with the changes in these concrete conditions. 


Two further consequences go with this solution. The special or 
practical theory of classical economy stands necessarily in the fore- 
ground ; the universal or theoretical in the background, for there is no 
universal economy. Each economy depends either on the cultivation 
of the land, on industries, on trade, on commerce, or 0a wages or 
capital, so that investigations can only be made in each special pro- 
vince. This has caused the preponderance of works on the so-called 
practical side of classical economy during the last ten years in 
Germany. This was not because the theoretical national economy was 
despised, but because it was only in this way that materials could be 
collected to build it up anew. Further, it is necessarily most important 
for those who acknowledge as correct what has been here demonstrated, 
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first to investigate historically the economical developments and to 
describe the actually existing economical circumstances. This is, 
indeed, not the case because knowledge of concrete circumstances is in 
fact of the greatest practical importance, nor perhaps that the history 
of national economics can fill the place of its theory. It is the same 
reason which caused the teachers of natural history to put the descrip- 
tion of facts and occurrences in the place of @ priori deductions. The 
description of even the most humble economic phenomenon which is 
exact must be of greater scientific value to the empirical national 
economists than the most ingenious deduction from the selfishness of 
economics, however close to reason, when the results are in opposition 
to facts. Therefore the most noble scientific task to which I could 
devote mysclf was the investigation of the concrete main conditions 
which determine the economy of peoples, viz. the territories, population, 
religion and customs, the State, the law, the social education of the 
classes, and the intellectual and material level of culture. 


Immediately on leaving the University long years of study of the 
English concrete economic situation taught me the complete failure 
of the doctrine of classical economy when applied to the condition of 
the English workman, and how little ideas derived from the desk are 
consistent with truth. A residence of more than ten years in North 
Germany showed me econemic conditions which were governed in the 
most varied manner by custom and authority, instead of by unbridled 
egotism. The six years I lived in Alsace gave me many new proofs in 
support of what I had already observed both in England and North 
Germany. It was especially brought home to me in this land, where 
State and people are so estranged from each other, how insufficient a 
finance science is which sets out with an unconscious kind of republican 
identity of State and people. I have cause to be thankful for each 
change of my field of observation, and everywhere the contact with new 
conditions urged me forward and led to an enlargement of my scientific 
perceptions. But how much greater a range for scientific research have 
we not here in the centre of a great monarchy, endlessly rich in the 
most varied economic forms and degrees of development. If, on the one 
hand, my own gain in the development which I may expect is to be 
valued very high, on the other the task which is set me is proportionally 
heavy. I shall not hesitate to devote all my strength to this task. May 
I meet with such kind support that I may not fail to reach the goal. 


EUJEN BRINTANO. 
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Ricbard Fefferies 


MONG those who have told or sung to us of the life of the 
A English homesteads and meadows, Richard Jefferies stands first. 
Of field and fcrest and their thousand aspects by day and night; of 
dawn, when the mists sweep across the hills to the silent valley beneath ; 
of noon, when the forest rings no more with strokes of the axe, and the 
woodcutters rest on the greensward beneath the mighty branches of 
the oaks ; of night, when the lost traveller breaks from black copse into 
open glade and lifts his head in wonder to the thousand stars, of English 
sun, earth, and wind, Jefferies is the poet and interpreter. 


His place is unique in English literature, for he is our only country 
writer who combines the aspiration of the poet with the knowledge of 
the naturalist, the eye of the artist with the instinct of the poacher. In 
him observation and aspiration are alike powerful, and this combina- 
tion alone entitles him to be placed on a level with those who have 
excelled him in one branch, but have confined themselves to one depart- 
ment of their subject. But his right to rank as an English classic rests 
above all on the fact that in his pages is reflected the glory of England, 
of her streams and forests, of her moors and hills. His eloquence is 
born of English soil, and he holds a place in our hearts that cannot be 
held by those whose inspiration has been drawn from Alpine slopes, 
whose poctry has been coloured by an Italiansun. His place is unique, 
for he has broken fresh ground. He has grafted on one branch of 
our literature a new character, one that has something of poetry, 
of fiction, of natural history, but is not merely a combination of the 
three ; he has the art of giving us the country with its sights and 
sounds, and not an account of the country, the art of bringing before us 
the green earth and the blue sky, of filling the heart with the emotions 
that sun and wind and sea create, the art of deceiving the mind and 
puzzling the senses with a beautiful mirage. He has fused two arts, 
the arts of literature and painting, and the pictures he has produced, 
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painted on a larger canvas, are only inferior to the idylls of Theocritus 
in finish. Many English writers have taken the country for their back- 
ground, but few for their foreground, and these few have confined them- 
selves to localities. Many have a keener eye for particulars, but none 
have his range. The poets have passages of description which are more 
beautiful than any to be found in Jefferies, but such passages can never 
be shaped in prose ; they are the cascades of poetry where every obstacle 
to expression creates fresh beauties in the flowing verse, as rocks in the 
river’s bed are hid by clouds of gleaming spray. The novelists have at 
times tried their strength in descriptions of scenery, but, as we find in 
Meredith, their art leads them to the close-shaven lawn and the people 
who walk there, and away from the winding stream and the birds that 
sing in the underwood. Some novelists indeed never enter the country 
at all (except to visit a hovel), for they find little deformity in the forest, 
and none on the hillside. 


Complete familiarity with the country has enabled Jefferies to write 
of it from two points of view—the prose and the poetical. (The term 
poetical is here applied throughout to his matter and not to his form, 
for he published only a few sets of verses.) These two elements of 
prose and poctry are mixed equally in some of his books; in some 
the one or the other predominates, while in a few it is impossible to 
separate the two, so poetical is his treatment of detail. But in form- 
ing an estimate of the value of his work it is essential to distinguish 
between the portion which is made up of observation and that which 
breathes aspiration. /Of the sixteen volumes he published between 1878 
and 1887 four (‘ Hodge and his Masters,’ ‘The Open Air,’ ‘ The Life of 
the Fields,’ and ‘ Nature near London’) are filled with the articles and 
sketches he contributed to journals; five (‘The Gamekeeper at Home,’ 
‘The Amateur Poacher, ‘Wild Life in a Southern County,’ ‘ Round 
about a Great Estate,’ and ‘ Red Deer’) are descriptions of country life 
and particular localities ; six (‘ After London,’ ‘Amaryllis at the Fair, 
‘The Dewy Morn, ‘Greene Ferne Farm,’ ‘Wood Magic,’ and ‘ Bevis’), 
are novels and imaginative tales; and one (‘The Story of my Heart’), 
is autobiographical. } Roughly speaking, the novels, tales, and the auto- 
biography may be taken as his poetical, the others as his prose, works ; 
and his early books may be criticised as the note-book of a countryman, 
his later as the conceptions of a poet. To some minds observation seems 
more valuable than aspiration, even in England, and a critic can no 
more be blamed for counselling Jefferies to return to his description of 
birds and insects than the public for not buying what it does not under- 
stand. Books on plants and animals are to books on human life and 
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the poetry of human life what animals themselves are to men. ‘Wild 
Life in a Southern County’ is an admirable piece of insight into animal 
life, but ‘The Story of my Heart’ reveals the searchings of a beautiful 
spirit. The titles, indeed, of the two books gauge their worth and fore- 
shadow their respective popularity. The very excellence of the one 
springs from the limitation of its subject ; the artistic defects of the other 
are inevitable in a volume that strives to express what can only properly 
be felt, to translate into words the aspirations that the sight of beauty 
brings to the soul. 


That a chorus of praise from the press should have greeted the 
appearance of ‘The Gamekeepcr at Home’ might well throw some 
doubt on the author’s woodcraft. But this suspicious sign was counter- 
balanced by scientific people finding it all wrong. To the outsider 
Jefferies is a mine of country lore. Fortunately he had not that extreme 
accuracy which spoils descriptions, but he is accurate enough to be a 
popular guide to the fauna and flora of the southern counties. So 
complete is his familiarity with this part of England that it is easier 
for an outsider to test the trustworthiness of his observation in ‘Red 
Deer, where the soil was new to him, than in any other of his books. 
Jefferies would seem to have visited Exmoor for a short time only, but 
those who have hunted over it from Porlock to Simonsbath swear that 
he must have been bred in a Somersetshire coombe, and not on a 
Wiltshire farm. And those who know the district contend that his 
descriptions are as truc as they are beautiful. Exmoor with its shallow 
streams, where the sparkling water bubbles over brown stones, and 
gushes between mossy boulders, Exmoor with its black pools and 
solitary wastes across which the mists sweep to the desolate horizon, 
Exmoor with its green coombes where the tiny villages nestle among 
the unexpected trees, planted close for shelter, all the magic of the 
moor and sky are found in the pages of ‘Red Deer.’ And in its few 
chapters too are found inimitable pictures of the leafy valleys, still and 
hushed under a blue August sky, through which the road winds up to 
the steep hill, with its short sward, rising behind Dunster. From the 
summit the eye can see eastwards far into quiet Somersetshire, and 
westwards where the foamless grey sea skirts Minehead, and to the 
south-west where the mists close round Dunkery and Exmoor. These 
western landscapes of his equal, they cannot surpass, his descriptions of 
southern scenery, and they bear witness to his sensibility in receiving 
impressions, and his genius for reproducing them. As a country writer 
his range is indeed immense. From the labourer clipping the hedge to 
the ladies of the country families rolling past in their carriages on the 
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dusty highroad, he knows the faces and reads the thoughts of cach. As 
his rustics are drawn from his experience they are not filled with the 
honest emotion that chokes the mongrel dialect of the theatrical rustic ; 
but we meet in them that combination of impenetrable stolidity and 
unrivalled faculty of knowing on which side their bread is buttered, 
which town people can hardly believe exists. If his folk have not all 
the charm of romance they surely have all the charm that their proto- 
types possessed, all the country outspokenness that is so honest (and so 
inconvenient), found in the coombe girl’s description of her lover as. 
‘a gurt hummoksing noon-naw,’ ie. a great loose-jointed idiot. But 
were we to fully discuss the contents of Jefferies’ prose works we should 
have to stop at the farm and examine the old furniture, pass through the 
farmyard and criticise the stock, visit each field and notice each plant, 
swing the axe and whet the scythe, and listen to the talk of the 
labourers, ask about old customs and treasure old sayings, try old 
receipts and recall old times, grumble with the farmer, and discuss the 
weather, the crops, the new reaping machines, and the costly cream- 
separators. His knowledge of practical details is as complete as that 
of the bailiff on an estatc, and his command of appropriate language is. 
no less astonishing. All wild things find their match in him: he has an 
especial affection for Brer Rabbit and Sis Rook, who receive all the 
attention of his shot-gun and pencil. In short Jefferies knows the 
country as thoroughly as any farmer born and bred there. But his 
talent for presenting familiar facts in new lights is even more remark- 
able than his knowledge. He is the freshest of writers, everything he 
says is interesting to the ignorant, and suggestive to the learned. When 
some authors wish to tell you of birds and animals and their ways, the 
hot dust of the highroad seems to have filtered into their pages; but 
with Jefferies you lie in the long meadow grass on the shady side of 
the brook, and looking upwards you see the delicate green and jagged 
edges of the oak leaves against the blue sky, and you hear the whistle 
of the blackbird and the plash of falling water. 


Fresh and sweet as his writings are, Jefferies is not properly a 
master of style. With the sentences of some writers a picture grows up 
before the reader’s eyes, with some each word is a stroke of the brush, till 
at length the right cffect is produced. So exquisite in others is this art 
of word-painting that it is impossible not to admire the picture, even 
though the subject be poor. But Jefferies’ style is like a sheet of glass 
through which the objects themselves are seen. The reader walks to 
the window, as it were, and looks out, and he sees what the author wills 
him to see: green valley and blue sky, and yonder, the reapers in the 
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golden cornfields, working beneath a burning sun; or a cool lane, 
hedged in with murmuring elms, that winds right to the foot of the 
Downs, ending suddenly in ruts at the gateway where the turf of the 
steep ascent begins, and where on the rounded slope the flying shadows 
race, as the clouds pass before the sun. His style never clouds, and 
never improves on his meaning. In this he resembles Defoe, and is 
unlike most modern writers. The defect of this style is that it has no 
shade: like sunshine it gives warmth and life to everything it touches, 
but its very definiteness is a limitation. Suggestiveness, which is the 
charm of night and shadow, is wanting, and the individuality of the 
reader is merged in that of the author and never in the individualities of 
the author’s characters. 


When we hear of the misfortunes of others we often put ourselves 
in their places, but when we see them with our eyes we rarely do. We 
sorrow with Hawthorne, we see with Jefferies ; the one appeals to the 
eye, the other to the imagination. That form is not of all-importance to 
the English master is shown by his rarely attempting poetry, though his 
writings are studded with passages of the most poetical prose. First and 
foremost he wishes to express his meaning, and he wastes no time in 
trying to crack the nut whose rich kernel tempts so many would-be 
poets. Probably his style, clear and limpid as the waters of a brook, 
was only gained with hard work, but once attained it was attained for 
good. In ‘The Story of My Heart’ he tells us how he continually 
strove to express his thoughts, to paint in glowing words the glory of 
the sea, to enchant the car with melodies in which should linger the 
murmur of the forest. When at last he succeeded to some degree, his 
style, beautiful when he is describing beautiful objects, becomes slightly 
dulled when he writes of ordinary things. It would perhaps be more 
correct to say that he developed two matters rather than two manncrs, 
though for convenience we shall say he developed two styles. His 
inferior style is diffuse and journalistic. He falls too often into the 
plan of cataloguing what he sees,‘a rabbit rushed across the path, a 
wood-pigeon flew into the firs,’ till the mind becomes confused, and can 
only grasp a blurred outline. His very familiarity with the objects he 
describes is a temptation to take no trouble, and thus his descriptions 
sometimes lack individuality, and show too great a family likeness. 
This inferior style of workmanship was, however, doubtless designedly 
employed by him, just as the work of the clerk, the journalist, the 
artisan—in fact, all work undertaken for bread and not for love—comes 
up to a certain standard and rarely rises beyond it. Jefferies wrote for 
bread, and the four volumes which contain the sketches and articles he 
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contributed to journals, betray the haste and carelessness of the artist’s 
pot-boilers. From the little that is known of his life,and will be known 
till Mr. Besant’s long-delayed volume appears,' it seems that poverty 
prevented him from giving to his work that polish and finish to which 
leisure is essential. Thus some of his most valuable work will very likely 
perish, for it was produced under conditions where natural prolixity is a 
godsend to a writer, and conciseness a curse. And prolixity, a flaw in 
the few who have no faculty of style, is fatal in those who have a sense 
of style. A few writers say the wrong thing in the right way, fewer the 
right thing in the right way ; but the majority say the right thing in the 
wrong way ; and these last perhaps appreciate the value of style most, for 
being without it, they attract little or no attention. Ideas are like uncut 
diamonds which the crowd passes by ; but polished by a master-hand 
light streams from every facet. Thus men refusc to listen to beautiful 
thoughts expressed in an ordinary way, for everybody feels himself 
master of the commonplace. But a beautiful style commands instant 
attention, because of its rarity, and because its presence implies the 
presence of beautiful thoughts. Truths are repeated a thousand times 
without effect ; like blunt arrows they fall to the ground ; barbed with 
epigram they strike home. 


Jefferies sacrificed the quality of his work to quantity. ‘The Dewy 
Morn’ is full of the most beautiful lessons, which few take to heart, 
because opinions are there interwoven with convictions, and con- 
victions are lost sight of in digressions. Had he had time to extract 
the gold of truth from the ore of first thoughts, the book might convert 
those who now throw it aside. The disadvantages, however, under 
which he worked interfered much more with the shaping of his theories 
of life than with the excellence of his descriptions of English land- 
scape. Some of these last indeed have no equal in our literature. The 
description in ‘Greene Ferne Farm’ of night on the Downs, where the 
mists roll in seas from coombe to coombe ; in ‘The Dewy Morn’ of 
the dawn, where the woman sits with full heart beside the sleeping 
lover ; of the sunset in the last page of ‘ Wood Magic, where the wind 
sings to Bevis of the secrets of sea and sky; these descriptions are to 
literature what the masterpieces of Poole are to painting. The dif- 
fuseness which offends us in his sketches becomes eloquence in his 
finished works. The song of the brook in ‘Wood Magic,’ springing 
from the author’s heart, pierces the heart of the reader, and both seem 
to be unconscious that one is writing and the other reading, so intently 
are they listening to the eternal truths which are revealed to the chosen, 


? Since the above was written, Zhe Eulogy of Richard Jefferies has been published.—-Ep. U. R. 
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by the voices of nature. The charm of Jefferies’ style lies undoubtedly 
to a great extent in its simplicity. Some writers—Mr. Pater, for 
example—are so intent on the ornamentation of their thoughts that 
their readers go away dazzled and bewildered ; others—as in ‘The 
Return of the Native’—are so anxious about the effect they wish to 
produce, so careful in arranging the actors, the scenery, and the dresses, 
that the reader fancies himself in a theatre, and is more ready to 
applaud the stage manager than the author. Jefferies is never bald, 
never ornate, and never theatrical ; and few are they among English 
writers who have not stumbled into one or other of these pitfalls. As 
an example of his most poetic prose take the following :— 


My heart looks back and sympathises with all the joy and life of ancient 
times. With the circling dance burned in still attitude on the vase ; with the 
chase and the hunter eagerly pursuing, whose javelin trembles to be thrown ; 
with the extreme fury of feeling, the whirl of joy in the warriors from Marathon 
to the last battle of Rome, not with the slaughter, but with the passion ; with 
the garlands and the flowers ; with all the breathing busts that have panted 
beneath the sun. O beautiful human life! Tears come in my eyes as I think 
of it. So beautiful, so inexpressibly beautiful !—‘ Story of My Heart,’ p. 117. 


- 


His deficiencies are more apparent in his novels than in his early 
works, but even in the former they are often concealed with patches of 
beauty. The scarlet poppies of the corn-fields do not however appeal 
to the farmer, and a public, commercial at heart, expects a full measure 
of the grain of incidents for its money. One of the chief deficiencies in 
his writings generally is a lack of humour. Irony sometimes peeps 
through his words (notably in ‘Wood Magic’), but it is more properly 
the irony of facts than the irony of the man. The dry humour which 
occasionally enlivens ‘ Hodge and His Masters’ is almost unconscious, and 
the author’s indignation gets the better of his wit in the amusing sketch 
of ‘ Cornleigh Cornleigh, Esq.,’ and ‘ The Society for the Encouragement 
of Art Culture in the Homes of the Poor.’ The appalling solemnity of 
Wordsworth’s letters shows that, although he had seen Nature smiling 
times without number, he could never have seen her laughing; and 
though many of our artists succeed to a marvel in making Nature 
ridiculous, perhaps their triumph is only the revenge of Art on the 
szoddess who has so often made her hide her face. Whether there be 
nothing ridiculous in Nature,except man, or not, Jefferies, like all writers 
who have communed much with her, rarely laughs. But a savotr-faire 
unknown to Wordsworth saves him from being laughed at, even when 
he is most in earnest. The savoir-faire is undoubtedly essential to 
a good novel; Jefferies had mixed with the labouring and the farming 
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classes, and he shows considerable knowledge of the contents of the 
squire’s house and the vicar’s head ; but the passion which he felt for 
nature left him, lover-like, but small interest in individuals. Thus the 
people who figure in his novels are not characters he has studied, they 
are the types he has met. His men are country gentlemen, farmers, 
rustics, sturdy, honest, and stolid as their prototypes, and drawn with 
considerable insight. His women are quite as fresh and sweet as 
English women are, but they too are more typical than individual. 
Even Felise, the heroine of ‘The Dewy Morn,’ fails to interest. Con- 
sidered as a woman she lives and breathes, considered as a character 
she fails, considered as a figure explaining the author’s convictions 
she stands for the type of perfect womanhood. But though he does 
not succeed in drawing individual men and women, he excels in his 
creation of boys. The energy, the audacity, the independence, and the 
candour of Bevis—the hero of ‘Wood Magic’ and ‘ Bevis’—win the 
heart of the reader as they did the heart of Frances. 


His diffuseness has already been referred to. It is probable that had 
he lived to write much more this fault would have gained ground. In 
his last published work, ‘ Amaryllis at the Fair,’ the author airs his 
hobbies to a considerable extent, a practice that can only delight his 
enthusiastic admirers, and an undeniable sign of exhaustion. Pretexts 
for prolonging the digressions are eagerly seized, and much of the matter 
should by right be spoken and not written. Perhaps the most serious 
weakness observable in his books is a lack of logic, which leads him to 
exaggeration generally and overstatement of a case. His attempt in ‘ The 
Story of My Heart’ to show the unreality of logic is ingenious, but could 
hardly have been advanced by an educated man ; the words ‘by standing 
ace to face with Nature, and not from books, I have convinced myself 
that there is no design and no evolution’ could hardly have been written 
by anybody but a self-educated man. This looseness of statement and 
hasty generalisation does not indeed prevent us from admiring his 
aspirations, but it may spoil ‘The Story of My Heart’ for posterity. 
The bent indeed of Jefferies’ mind is anti-scientific. A poet, living in 
a scientific age, he not unnaturally attributed present evils to present 
methods, and the veneer of cant that accompanies modern science hid 
from his eyes the substantial benefits lying beneath. The jargon of 
scientific persons, the cold application of hard and fast rules to particu- 
lar cases, the injustice often perpetrated in the name of science by 
officialdom against the poor, repelled him, and in his warm-heartedness 
he is sometimes led into declaiming against the use instead of against 
the abuse of science. Again, his air of assurance on complicated sub- 
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jects, his confidence in certain remedies of his own, give his readers the 
impression that he had read but one or two chapters in the unfinished 
history of man. 


II 


THE beginning and end of Jefferies’ creed is the Joyousness of Life, 
In Nature nothing is sad. In spring everything trembles with the joy that 
is the eagerness of life; when the sun has reached a certain height in 
the heavens, life bursts forth on the earth, and love and an ecstasy of 
passion fill the heart—an ecstasy of passion to love and to possess that 
surges when the sap rises in the wood and the trees burst into leaf. 
Music and the songs of birds, the rich and splendid colours and the 
sweet odours of flower and blossom, the gracc of form of green bough 
against blue sky and of the snowy outlines of the clouds embody what 
the heart feels, expressing the idea of all things adding to the general 
beauty and receiving back a thousandfold. There is nothing sad in 
spring. Summer passes and yields to autumn. The fresh green of the 
leaves is transmuted to gold and crimson, the ripe nuts loosen in their 
brown husks, and the rough stiff hazel-leaves rustle in the autumn 
wind ; the corn is stored, and dusk falls ere you have left the hillside for 
the meadows beneath. There is nothing sad in autumn : sorrow has only 
place in the heart of man. Lastly, the winter seizes on field and forest : 
by the solitary lake, covered with black ice crossed with a thousand 
dark-blue veins, perfect stillness vibrates on the straining ear, till the 
sharp crack of a branch, overladen with frozen snow, rings from the 
woods above. There is nothing sad in Nature. In summer each bird 
that sings in the greenwood, each leaf that quivers in the sunlight 
testifies to the joyousness of life ; in winter, though all beauty seems to 
be buried beneath the snow, the sun, setting in a sheet of crimson flame, 
lights up the waste with incomparable glory, and at night when the 
north wind whistles round the farmhouse, the brilliant moon casts 
its spell over silver fields and leafless trees. There is nothing sad in 
Nature : even death is only terrible to those whom it touches not, for 
the old are glad to die, as once they were glad to live. Only what is 
unnatural is terrible, and death justifies itself to those whom it calls 
away. The mystery which surrounds us is the mystery of life, for 
everything changes, but nothing perishes. There is no consolation for 
the death of those we love, but there is something beyond consolation, 
the knowledge that we have loved them; for, all-absorbing as the 
present is, it cannot annihilate the past. Let us therefore so use the 
present that when death comes, having drunk strength and courage 
from the sunshine, we may face the shadow without fear. ‘ Reflect on 
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the value of life, says Jefferies, ‘and strew human life with flowers, 
make joy now real to those you love, and help forward the joy of those 
yet to be born.’ The joyousness of life’ is to Jefferies what the inevit- 
ableness of death is to the pessimist—an exceeding comfort. ‘Nature 
works for the best’ is his cry, and his heart is always with those who live 
most in accordance with Nature. With Homer’s heroes he delights in 
action for its own sake, he rejoices in swiftness of foot, keenness of sight, 
strength of limb. Health is the birthright of man, bringing with it 
pleasure. {Man, he argues, can never have beauty nor strength enough 
to satisfy his soul, and accordingly Jefferies never wearies of singing the 
triumph of strength and beauty ; he would swing the axe till he could 
no longer drive the steel through the tree’s tough fibres, he would battle 
with the sea till his limbs grew faint, and the waves tossed him back to 
the breakers, and buried him with their sheets of foam. To him the 
senses are the portals of the soul, and he avows that if men would see 
the beauty of the world their souls would grow as beautiful. | 


It is by this passion for beauty above all that Jefferies shows himself 
a poet. Nothing in the shape of beauty escapes him, from the delicate 
pink cups of the waxen berries that thread the heavy arms of the yew 
to the silver crescent of the rising moon seen at midnight through the 
black branches of the swaying firs, from the roar of the wind in the pines; 
like the sound of far-off falling water, to the silence of the farmhouse at 
night, broken by the slow tick of the clock changing minutes to hours. So 
penetrated is he with the beauty of the South Downs that his words re- 
create the sentiment that clings to the place he is describing ; thus one 
breathes the atmosphere of the lonely farmhouses hidden in the coombe- 
bottoms, and the air of the swelling green hills, from whose highest beech- 
crowned crests a view bursts on the eye of mile on mile of wood and 
meadow, of villages dotted at intervals on the landscape, of the gleam of 
sunlight on white spire and the flash of distant water ; while above these 
beech-crowned crests, never deserted by the wind, stretches a vast pano- 
rama of sky, against whose blue horizon moves a slow procession of giant 
clouds, across whose arch the dark rain-clouds, wreathed with white 
vapour, glide swiftly towards the sun. And his pictures of evening bring 
back the indescribable peace that fills the heart at the close of an autumn 
day on the Downs, when the crimson sun sinks slowly over the hills, 
and from afar floats the quiet tinkle of the sheep-bells as the flock 
passes to the valley, when the leaves of the beeches on the hillside turn 
to glowing bronze in the passing wave of light and then fade in the dusk 
as the first star trembles in the sky—the indescribable peace that turns 
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to a sense of mystery when darkness enwraps the world and the host of 
stars blazes forth under the quiet dome of night. 


To people beautiful England with men who by leading free lives 
should understand and absorb much of its beauty was a favourite 
dream of Jefferies, and naturally he turned away in despair from the 
dwellers in towns who, surrounded by ugliness, end with making it a 
standard, and from the village populations, who, from whatever cause, 
never lift their eyes to the golden sunrise or the red sunset. He was 
thrown back on his imagination, and in ‘ After London’ he strives to 
reproduce thewild freedom of uncivilised life. He pictures the days 
when the chieftains who now sleep in the grass-grown tumuli rushed to 
slay and were slain: one sees the flashing of the uplifted spears, the 
struggle to gain the earthwork, the crash of men, and then the assailants 
break and scatter down the hill. Once more the barren Downs are 
clothed with beech and oak, once more the deer burst through thicket 
and speed through glade, while in their track rush the hunters, bow and 
spear in hand, following their quarry through swift stream and purple 
moor, till at last the stag is brought to bay in some dark gorge, where, 
sheltered by the overhanging rock, he thrusts with low¢red antlers 
against the deep stabs of his foes. The forest awakes with the glare of the 
hunters’ fire, with the torrents of sparks that rush upwards into the black 
night ; then the shouts and the voices of men die away one by one, till 
all is still as before ; nothing shows life in the darkness of the forest but 
the red glow of the embers, nothing breaks the silence but the howlings 
of the wolves now dying away in the distance, now suddenly sounding 
near athand. All the poetry ofa free life, the vigour, the lawlessness, the 
delights of the life of the senses, breathes in the pages of ‘ After London.’ 


Another of the most beautiful elements of Jefferies’ writings is his 
purity. Without laying any particular stress on it, his books are fresh 
as the sea, fragrant as the meadow. Purity pervades them as light 
filters through a porcelain vase ; a purity which has no kinship with that 
which can flourish only in the shadow of the convent wall, as ice is kept 
from the sun lest it should melt, but the purity of the wind of spring, 
that makes the blood course swift through the veins at its song of the 
beauty on land and sea; it is the purity of the sun, the giver of life, 
not of the moon whose fires are extinguished by the snows. It is the 
purity created by the open air, the purity of the greenwood fresh 
with the dews of the morning, the purity of the salt waves and the 
thyme-scented hills. elise, the heroine of ‘The Dewy Morn,’ loses 
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individuality through standing for the type of the purity of passion. 
Strength and beauty are hers, the hardy beauty that ripens beneath an 
English sun, the strength that the limbs wrest from the river and the 
hill. It is in descriptions such as that of Felise lying at the water’s edge, 
dreaming of Martial, that Jefferies displays his real strength. [Beauty is 
his God, in whose presence he feels divine aspirations} And his prayers 
were answered, for the Gods give to few the power to image the beauty 
they have seen. Some of his descriptions in ‘The Dewy Morn’ are so 
pure and beautiful indeed that many people cannot read them. The 
purity of passion has always seemed an eternal truth to the pure, and an 
eternal lie to the impure. Society on this point is divided into two 
classes, and the astonishment expressed at the folly of one section is 
only equalled by the indignation felt at the hypocrisy of the other. It 
is impossible to blame either for an honest opinion, for nature is a pool 
into which all men must look, and very naturally some withdraw 
disgusted. If we seek for Jefferies’ antithesis in views of purity, we find 
it in Zola. ‘The soul of sweet delight can never be defiled. This say- 
ing of Blake’s, which is the kernel of Jefferies’ doctrines, is but a husk to 
Zola ; for while to the one love is the soul of the universe, and through 
it all things are revealed, to the other love is but a glamour, and under 
it the truth lies concealed. Although the beliefs of the two are utterly 
different, their teaching amounts to the same. Live against nature and 
life is accursed, says one ; by obeying nature you create your own hap- 
piness, says the other. Zola, after studying all classes of a corrupt 
society, generalised from his experiences no more than Jefferies, who 
chanced to be bred among beautiful surroundings. From the difference 
of their surroundings it is that one preaches the beauty and purity of 
the flesh, the other its beauty and vileness. Zola leads you into the 
crowded city, and, stopping the rich and idle, tears away cloth and silk 
to show you unnatural lust beneath ; he drags you into the grimy work- 
shop and stifling mine, and pointing to the men and women toiling in 
the gloom, bids you listen to their oaths and brutal jests, and breathe 
the tainted air for yourself. He watches a young girl working at an 
unhealthy trade, surrounded with coarse and vicious companions, he 
sees her lose all self-respect and sink lower and lower, and he asserts— 
the flesh is vile. Jefferies on the other hand places his heroine Felise 
where she can drink deep of the beauty of earth and sky, and when love 
comes to her in the full flush of her beauty, he cries, ‘Without beauty 
there is no life for me. The divine beauty of the flesh is life itself to me.’ 
Love that to the pure is passion, to the passionless is lust. Jefferies 
dissects too little, but Zola has dissected so much that he almost fancies 
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he has discovered the principle of love, as much within the reach of his 
scalpel as the principle of life. 


It is noticeable that the authors who have loved the country most 
are never pessimistic. Pessimism, engendered by vice and misery, 
breeds in large towns ; it is dispelled by sun and wind, by sea and sky. 
Jefferies has drawn gloomy pictures of the hardships and narrowness of 
village life, but he does not therefore always use the most sombre colours 
on his palette. He is not blind to the enormous difficulties that beset the 
man who tries to alter materially for the better the lot of his fellows, but 
whereas Zola preaches ‘It is written,’ Jefferies argues, ‘Say that it is 
hopeless, and it is hopeless ; believe that something can be done, and 
much can be done.’ Thus does Jefferies turn inside out Zola’s coat of 
Necessity, and declare that it ought to be worn outside in, as a coat of 
Freewill. But though he remains untouched by the fashionable pes- 
simism of the day, his theories do not lean for support on that droad- 
cloth optimism which leads many worthy people to argue that, as they 
have too much to eat, it is incredible that others should have too little ; 
an optimism which springing from too much comfort, and the substitu- 
tion of artificial for natural surroundings, leads to the employment of 
supernatural machinery, the fetish Providence, when anything out of the 
ordinary happens. In a word, their philosophy is typified in the saying of 
the gentleman whose coachman had been killed by lightning, ‘ Providen- 
tially it struck the box-seat.’ From this bland optimism (occasionally 
found in Emerson), which is so irritating to the poor, Jefferies is entirely 
free, though had he not suffered from poverty and privation himself it 
is doubtful whether his devotion to Nature would not have partly sup- 
planted his sympathy with man. He reiterates that everything flourishes 
for its own purpose, and not for the sake of man. ‘By night it is the 
same as by day ; the stars care not, they pursue their courses, revolving, 
and we are nothing to them. All nature, all the universe that we can 
see, is absolutely indifferent to us, and except to us human life is of no 
more value than grass.’ But he accepts the order of nature as being 
inevitable, and he occupies himself more with trying to discover the path 
by which man should travel, than with bewailing the sloughs into which 
he has fallen. 


What then are his remedies for the present evils of society? What 
would he have men be? First, all false gods must be set aside. ‘ Men,’ 
he says, ‘must abandon the pageantry of power, the still more foolish 
pageantry of wealth, the still more foolish precedence of place, for all 
this is labour thrown away ; we live—that is, we snatch an existence— 
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and our works become nothing, the piling up of fortunes, the building 
of cities, the establishment of immense commerce, ends in a cipher. 
The ceaseless labour of to-day has no sum or outcome, it leaves no 
sunshine and flowers to those who must succeed, nay, it sheds no sun- 
shine on the life of the present toilers, for they are unconscious of the sun. 
Twelve thousand years have elapsed and yet now there is as vast an ex- 
penditure of labour, and time wasted in obtaining mere subsistence. Our 
earth produces not only a sufficiency but a superabundance, and pours 
a cornucopia of good things down upon us; in one year it produces 
enough food to last for thirty. Yet people die of starvation or lead a 
miserable existence on the verge of it. Millions upon millions toil from 
morning to evening to gain a mere crust of bread.’ We occupy our- 
selves with petty things, and we get no nearer to the eternal and the 
immortal. What then must be done? ‘The mind must first be cleared 
of the conceit that because we live to-day we are wiser than the 
ages gone. We must recognise that everything as yet has proved an 
illusion ; all the philosophers in Diogenzs Laertius fade away ; \the 
theories of medizval life, the organon of cxperiment, down to the 
science of the hour, all is useless alike. } They are of no more account 
than the once mystic and now commonplace papyri of ancient Egypt, 
the writings of Assyria, the creed of Confucius. (All that the learning and 
lore of all these ages teach us is that we must begin afresh, we must try 
something else, we must go straight to the immense forces of the universe, 
to the sun, to the entity unknown.” We must turn to nature, we must 
open our eyes to the_divine beauty of the universe ; we must reject all 
superstitions and traditions ; we must become perfect in body ; and 
then, and not till then, will great vistas open themselves to our purified 
senses. Our perceptions are the tools we work with ; let us, then, per- 
fect our tools, ‘ At present we die through our ancestors ; we, in our turn, 
are now preparing death for our unborn posterity. Nothing has been 
accumulated for our benefit in ages past. All the labour and toil of so 
many millions who at this hour are rushing to and fro in London has 
accumulated nothing for us. It should be the sacred and sworn duty 
of every one once, at least, during lifetime to do something in person 
towards the end of rolling back the tide of death.’ 


Jefferies’ teaching, then, amounts to this. The end of life is the 
enjoyment of life, for in the life of the senses is the life of the soul. But 
the life of the senses cannot be led in cities ; air, sunshine, and freedom 
are as essential to the health of the body as beauty is essential to the 
growth of the soul. Our present civilisation must be therefore cast 
aside, for the majority do not live under such conditions that they 
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can develop perfect bodies or perfect souls ; on the contrary, while one 
class has to toil night and day to get the bare necessaries of life, the 
other is pursuing the shadow of happiness and not happiness itself, and 
in striving after the phantoms of place and power and wealth, the soul 
grows smaller, and its ideals become contemptible. Let us therefore 
put ourselves once again in touch with the mighty forces of nature, let 
us perfect our bodies, thereby bequeathing health and happiness to our 
children, not disease and misery, and our souls will absorb something of 
the sweetness of the earth, of the light of the sun, and of the beauty of 
the universe. 


This doctrine, that man must retrace his footsteps and return to 
nature, is the outcome of a social crisis, when we find men of great 
hearts protesting against the very civilisation which has given them their 
aspirations. Rousseau in France, Tolstoi in Russia, and Jefferies in 
England, have in turn refused to follow the tendency, because it zs the 
tendency, of their age. While the mass of men rush on intent on the 
things of the hour, while the goal of the many is wealth and ease, and 
power and glory the goal of their leaders, the souls of these men are 
filled with far purer images. Our gods to them are idols. They refuse 
to be drawn into the whirlpool of the present, for their thoughts are 
fixed on eternal truths. But these men are our prophets and not our 
guides. For when they turn their eyes from the glorious horizon to the 
path by which man progresses, and see how far he has yet to travel, 
and the toil and misery he now endures, despair seizes them, and they 
cry that he must turn back and begin afresh. But they ask an impossi- 
bility, for man progresses, ignorant alike of the goal to which he is bound, 
and of the force that impels him onward. And nation follows nation, and 
some have halted and are encamped by the wayside, and some have 
perished in the desert and their sepulchre is sand, and some have vanished 
utterly and their trace is nought. Human progress is a rising tide, each 
nation like a wave breaks on the shore, advancing only to retreat, but 
its place is taken by succeeding waves, and the mark is carried higher. 


In all ages a few have resisted the prevailing tendency, the onward 
rush of their fellows, and the few who have done so have generally 
been the great in heart. Rousseau, Tolstoi, and Jefferies, dissimilar in 
most things, have this in common, that their exquisitely keen percep- 
tion of the evils of the present blinds them to the still greater evils of 
the past. They are answered by the history they ignore, but in putting 
history aside they make it. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 
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Compefiti¥e Examination 


I 


THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY’ PROTEST AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


, | ‘HIS paper must commence with an apology for its hasty and 


defective character. Some excuse may perhaps be made for 
this in consideration of the brief time in which the facts have had to 
be collected and collated. To find out and write to the four thousand 
people best fitted by their position to be practically acquainted with the 
working of our educational system, and to receive and classify their 
replies within the space of a week, means considerable labour, and leaves 
one little in the vein for original writing, and very much in the vein for 
making stupid mistakes. Still, dull or interesting, correctly or faultily, 
there was the thing to be done; the other side of the competitive 
system had to be shown as fully as possible before the public interest 
in the question waned ; and so, with most sincere apologies for possible 
(and extremely probable) inaccuracies, this analysis of educational 
opinion is laid before our readers. 


The ‘ Sacrifice of Education’ is a taking title, and the signed protest 
and papers included under that heading in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century have awakened considerable public attention. Indeed, 
it would have been strange had not Mr. Auberon Herbert’s protest, 
with its seven pages of signatories and the succeeding corroboration of 
Professors Max Miiller, Harrison, and Freeman, frightened the public. 
For, indeed, pace these witnesses, we were in such a very ‘ parlous state’ ; 
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our children, our youths and maidens, our Civil servants, Indian and 
English, our students and fellows of colleges, our examiners and lecturers 
and schoolmasters of every degree were all being crushed, ruined, and 
destroyed by what Mr. Frederic Harrison, with his usual happiness of 
speech, termed the same ‘ ¢arantula dance :’ the ‘ Frankenstein Monster 
of Examination.’ 


No defect, no evil, however great, from which flesh or systems 
could suffer, is, we are told, and with much authority, absent here. 
Physically, intellectually, and morally the competitive examination is 
sapping our national health, and destroying the character of our 
students. Nothing is learned that should be learned, everything is 
taught that should not be taught ; the system benefits nobody ; it ‘ sets 
an evil example throughout the country’ ; it does not even ‘ ensure the 
choice of the most fit.’ 


All this and more appears in the signed protest, and much of it is 
echoed and reinforced in the Professors’ papers which follow. 


The accusation is a grave and, it seems to me, a strangely 
exaggerated one; and the author of the protest, wisely anonymous, 
brings a variety of general charges against the present system which he 
does not attempt to substantiate, and in place of reasons gives as his 
proof these seven pages of signatures. The proceeding (intentionally or 
unintentionally) is very typical of the system by which competition must 
be replaced—the system of authority ; and is a happy illustration of 
what we may expect if we return to patronage, individual selection, and 
the survival of the un-fittest. 


So as these signatures are the gist of the protest, as its author and 
the Editor of the Review evidently think that such an array of names 
practically settles the question, it is worth our while to examine them 
a little closely, and discover if possible who are they who speak with 
such certainty, and whose opinions are to be credited with such weight 
upon the question of education. 


Nothing of course is easier than to get signatures to a memorial if 
one is not particular as to whose signatures they are, and it would have 
been as easy to obtain four thousand as four hundred if no question of 
selection (no competitive examination as it were of. suitability) was to 
be considered. 
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Of course this was not the case. All those who express their opinions 
here are, we see at a glance, ‘experts’ inthe question. Who for instance 
would question the knowledge of the painter of the ‘ Laus Veneris’ and 
the composer of the ‘ Mikado’ on educational subjects ? their very names 
carry conviction! So too Mr. Watts, R.A. and Mr. Rowley, the 
Manchester picture dealer ; Sir Charles Hallé and Admiral Elliot ; Mr. 
Ransom (of the Bedfordshire Times), and Mr. Grant Allen (author of ‘ The 
Devil’s Die’), Mr. Bell, a civil engineer, and the late ‘ partner’ (such is his 
title to immortality !) in the ‘firm of P.S. King and Co., Canada Building, 
King Street, W.’; and the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of ‘Parson, Play, and 
Ballet’ celebrity ; and Colonel Kennard ; and the Rev. Page Hopps of 
Leicester—whoever he may be ; and Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., the chemist; 
and the Hon. C. Guy Dawnay, of Belgrave Square ; and Rhys Davids, 
the Buddhist ; and Mr. Edmund Gosse, beloved of Mr. Churton Collins ; 
and John Evans, who as treasurer to the Royal Society should know some- 
thing about things in general; and Andrea Robagliati of the Bradford 
Infirmary ; and F. G. Stephens (the art critic ?) ; and Mrs. Bagehot ; and 
Mrs. Annie Besant; and Mr. Bowles (the Editor of Vanity Fair?) ; 
and Mr. W. Wylde of Chelsea. 


But admitting the great weight in this connection of such authorities 
quoted as above, and adding thereto the seventy-four M.P.’s who share 
their opinions, is it hypercritical to feel that there is yet something lack- 
ing before we can be said to have fully exhausted the list of educational 
authorities? Perhaps in order to arrive at a conclusion as quickly as 
possible it would be simpler to see what classes of people arc ot to be 
found as signatories, and so discover wherein the deficiency lies, 


At first sight the absentees appear to be, speaking roughly, all those 
who are concerned with education, including, for instance, the inspectors 
of schools, the examiners, the masters of the public schools, the members 
of the Council of Education, the masters of the grammar and high 
schools, and above all those who conduct the various endowed schools 
throughout the country. A closer inspection, however, reveals that here 
and there, varissimi nantes in gurgite vasto,a modest master pokes up 
his head amidst his alien and heterogeneous surroundings. They have 
to be sought for, but they are there. One is a well-known publisher, 
once an assistant-master at Eton, and one a teacher of Persian in 
Oxford, and two (ladies) preside at girls’ high schools at Aberystwith 
and Bedford Park, and one is the teacher of a day-school at Bury, and 
another was once the head-master of a grammar school at Manchester ; 
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and to close the list with a grand sforzando, here is the Rev. W. M. 


Furneaux, head-master of Repton School. 


There are, perhaps, a score more of assistant-masters, and with these 
the list of those signing the memorial, who have directly to do with 
education, ends, for we cannot admit under this head the numerous 
professors, employed and unemployed, who are present here, nor even 
the tutors of colleges, who, unless they have very much changed of late 
years, have nothing to do with teaching. There is, too, one gentleman, 
who was formerly an inspector of Government schools. 


To resume shortly, there are in the list of which I am speaking, 376 ! 
signatories, which are made up, roughly speaking, as follows :— 


M.P.’s ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ F ‘ ‘ e - 74 
Scholars and Professors ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; — 
Assistant Masters ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ . , ‘ . 
Head Masters (Repton, Sherborne, and Gateshead) . ; ~ \¥ 


Novelists, Doctors, Painters, Civil Engineers, Musicians, Ladies, 
Church Dignitaries, Publishers, Baronets, Colonels, Honourables, 
Admirals, and contributors to the Vineteenth Century generally . 198 


From which we see that, if we subtract the names of those whose 
opinions, however admirable, are not those of people professionally con- 
nected with educational matters, the result is 105 signatures, of which 
only one-third are those of masters, and two-thirds of Oxford professors. 
I say Oxford professors, because it is notable that, out of the above- 
mentioned 70, ten only are members of Cambridge. 


For this of necessity duil analysis we crave our readers’ pardon: it 
was necessary to clear the way. Now that we know the force of the 
opposition we may be able perhaps to show that not only common-sense 
and experience, but even the weight of authority, is upon the side of 
those who think that, though by no means a perfect system (and few 
things are perfect in this make-shift world), competitive examination is 
on the whole a good thing, that ¢hose who know are not opposed to it, 
but favourable, and that the evils which arise therefrom are neither 
sO great nor so numerous as Mr. Auberon Herbert and his friends would 
have us suppose. Those who will take the trouble to analyse the 
lists which follow this paper will find that out of eighteen letters received 
from head masters of the most important public schools in England 
(there are only twenty-four in all) twelve declare themselves in favour 


' There is a short subsidiary list of gentlemen partially in favour of the protest which is not 
included in the above number. 
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of Competitive Examination, two refuse to express an opinion, and only 
three declare themselves, and that partially, against it, ie. the three 
mentioned in the Nineteenth Century protest, Sherborne, Repton, and 
Cheltenham, and one (the Head Master of Eton), tells us that he 


wishes for an inquiry before expressing an opinion. 


The account therefore stands thus :— 


AGAINST COMPETITIVE EXAM. For COMPETITIVE EXAM. 


. Westminster 

. Christ’s Hospital 

. City of London 

- Merchant ‘Taylors’ 

- Dulwich College 

. Harrow 

Charterhouse 

. Marlborough 
. Wellington 

. Cheltenham * 
. Sherborne * | 
. Clifton 

Malvern College 
14. Rossall 


Repton 
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( Cheltenham,* 
| Sherborne.* 


_— 
WN 


Partially against 
) 


Eton. Wishes for an inquiry before expressing opinion. 


_ | 
In the total number of answers received from public schoolmasters 
there is a majority of 108 in favour of competition. ‘The numbers are— 


115 for competition without, or with, modifications, and 7 against. 


From Rugby school we have not received as yet the opinion of Dr. 
Percival,' but nearly all the under-masters have expressed themselves 
as in favour of competition. 


But it is after all not the public school evidence which is the most 

important in this point; the public schools are but a drop in the 

educational ocean, and moreover they have a special character and 

appeal to alimited class. The grammar and high schools and the board 

schools throughout the country are responsible for by far the greater 

proportion of English education, and if the face of their masters is 
conclusively set against Competitive Examination, then Competitive 
Exainination would stand condemned indeed. That the reverse of this 
is the case will be shown clearly in the lists which follow. 


It is worth while pointing out that by a coincidence as strange as it 
is fortunate, the first article in this number—that ‘On the Progress of 


1 Since this was written we have received Dr. Percival’s answer ; at present he desires to 
express no opinion upon the subject. 
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Woman ’—affords a striking proof of at least one direction in which 
competitive examination has produced the happiest results. Will any- 
one be found bold enough to maintain in view of the papers of Miss 
Clough, Mrs. Scharlieb, and Mrs. Henry Fawcett that such results as 
are there recorded could have been brought about as quickly, as safely, 
and as certainly by any other agency than the agency of competition ? 
The whole intellectual standard of the sex has been raised in the eyes 
of most thinking people by the discovery that women could meet men 
on their own ground, without fear or favour, and hold their own. Miss 
Ramsay’s degree of Senior Classic has a significance and a value for her 
sex such as could have been gained by no mere qualifying examination. 


The object I have tried to compass in this paper, and which I am 
sorry to say, owing to the limited time at my disposal, I have only been 
able partially and imperfectly to accomplish, was to get at the opinions of 
those practically engaged in teaching. The answers I have received from 
them (about 400) may, I trust and believe, be taken as a fair sample of 
the general opinion held by the schoolmasters of England, and practi- 
cally that opinion on this question is the best available. It is the best 
because it is the opinion of those who come most into personal contact 
with their pupils, who have a thousand pupils to one seen by any class 
of lecturers or professors, and who are, by the nature of the case, unlikely 
to have special education fads, or to hold Utopian views. 


No one will deny—certainly not the present writer—that the undue 
extension of competitive examination is to be deprecated, and may be 
responsible at present for many serious mischances ; but the crux of the 
question is not whether the system is at all points perfect, but whether 
competitive examination, properly conducted, is on the whole a bad 
thing, and whether we should return to the old system of selection by 
patronage. 


For, conceal it under what veil of phrases we will, that is the only 
alternative. There are ten men (and generally twenty) wanting every 
five places, and how are the five to be taken and the five left? Only 
in two conceivable ways, the way of our grandfathers, and that of 
the present day—on the one hand selection, which means patronage, 
which means favouritism, which means jobbery, which means corruption, 
and on the other, competition, which, at least, tries its best, however 
mistakenly, to get the best men. 
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Which shall we have? Lord Fitzdoodle, and all his brothers, sisters, 
cousins, and aunts to fill Gur appointments, or those who have at all 
events fulfilled the tests which we have agreed to set them? Grant that 
under the latter system the wrong tests will occasionally be set, grant 
that men will overstrain themselves in the fight, will be overstrained 
by others; will be ‘crammed,’ if you like to put it so. Well, it’s 
better even to be ‘crammed’ than to be empty, either in head or body ; 
and the effect of the cramming, if it does nothing else, shows that 
the man can carry a certain amount of knowledge for a certain time. 
Give him a chance, and perhaps in future he'll show that he can do 
more. 


I confess I don’t believe that for the mass of the community the 
great educational prizes of which we hear so much do cause such 
immoral effects. True they are here and there gained by the wrong 
man ; true that they ask for an amount of knowledge which by its very 
extent is impossible save in appearance ; true that they may overstrain and 
over-reward the successful candidates. Still their moral effects are on 
the whole healthy ; they encourage thousands to try their mettle against 
their fellow men, and even the biggest fool can’t do that without learning 
something ; they open out a possibility of studious life to thousands 
who, without some such hope of reward, could never enter upon the race 
of learning; and above all they supply a natural, human, healthy 
motive, not perhaps of the highest and rarest quality, but suitable for 
our work-a-day world, sufficient to induce children, boys, and men to do 
their utmost to win the prize. 


No doubt we s/ould all be superior to such sublunary considerations ; 
we should all be content, like Professor Freeman, to love knowledge 
for its own sake, to spend forty years (as he tells us with a not un- 
worthy pride that he has done), after we have taken our degrees in real 
study, without thought or hope of reward. But we are not so. We 
are men and women, not angels, with lexicons beneath our wings. 


And as most of us are of this common-place kidney, we want 
some tangible visible sign of success, we want to hear the mob shout 
‘hurrah !’—even if it be only the little well-dressed mob of our friends 
and relations. To speak plainly, we want more than all‘ to get it over!’ 
to put a term to our boys’ education, and see a result, even if it be 
only a certificate, before he goes off to Jones and Co. in the ‘ City.’ 
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Why not? Life, save to a chosen few, is a hard contest ; the boy will 
have to fight for his livelihood as best he can; let us see what sort of a 
job he is likely to make of it. The common sense of the matter seems 
to be this: that students (like racehorses) should not be raced too early 
or raced too young, but that at the fitting time they should be put into 
training, and when trained should be tried against their fellows. 


The tables which follow show that this view is the one taken by far 
the larger number of those who have responded to my queries on this 
subject, and it is to be remembcred that these replies are all from men 
actually engaged in tuition. 


METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS, AND COLLEGES. 


Answers received ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 4 . 142 
Against abolition ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ » sag 
For modification . ‘ . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 
For abolition . ‘ ; ; . , ; ; . 8 
Majority for competitive examination either on present or 
modification of present system . : . : é : 


For the sake of brevity I omit the words ‘school’ and ‘ head-master,’ and put 
simply the name of the town, followed by that of the teacher. 


WouLp MAINTAIN PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Metropolitan. 
School. Master. 

Clapton (Grocers’ Company’s) . . C. G. Gull, M.A. 

Cowper St. P , : : . Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. 

Finchley (Christ’s Coll.) . ; . Rev. R. W. Gallop, M.A. 

Greenwich (Roan.)— . ‘ ‘ . C.M. Ridger, M.A. 

Hatcham (Haberdashers’) . , . W. J. Spratling, D.Sc. 

Islington (High School) . . d . A.N. Disney, M.A. 

Loughborough . , ‘ . . J. B. Colgroove. 

Lewisham . , . : ‘ . Rev. Thomas Bramley, M.A. 

Lambeth . ; ; ‘ . . John Hernaman, A.K.C. 

Mercers’ . . : ; : - Rev. Douglas Scott, M.A. 

Provincial. 

Town. Name. Town. Name. 
Alford . ‘ . William Horn. Burton-on-Trent . W. Beckett, M.A. 
Ashford . : . B. Snell. Bristol .. ; . T. Coomber. 
Appleby. , . W. Bamber, M.A. Brighton : . A. Spencer, M.A. 
Brigg . ; . R. Flowers, M.A. Bradford ‘ . F. H. Coulson. 
Barnett . : . J. B. Lee, M.A. Bath. ‘ . T. T. Riddle. 
Buntingford . . T. Berwick, M.A. Brentwood . . J. H. Newnum. 


Bridgnorth . . A. Hodgson. | Burnley. ‘ . John Langfield, M.A. 














Town. 
Berwick-on-Tweed 
Boston 


Great Crosby. 
Huddersfield . 
Hull 

Henley . 
Honiton. 
Hurstpierpoint 
Ipswich . 
Jersey 

Isle of Man 
King’s Lynn . 
Kirby Ravensworth 
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Name. 
T. Gibson, M.A. 


. W. White. 


Bury . W. Howlett, M.A. 
Bristol . R. Leighton. 
Bradford . W. Keeling. 
Bruton . D. Norton, M.A. 
Broomsgrove . . H. Millington. 
Beccles . . A. Raven. 
’ Bath . H. Sanderson, M.A. 
Bolton . Ellen Scott. 
Bath . 2. umn. 
Brecon . . D. Lloyd, M.A. 
Clitheroe . H. Haslam. 
Caistor . . R. Thomas, B.A. 
Cliftonville . C. Builden, M.A. 
Cheltenham . R. Porcher, M.A. 
” . M. Baker. 
Crewe . J. Hough. 
Chorley . . S. Bennett. 
Congleton . W. Spice, M.A. 
Crawleigh . J. Merriman, D.D. 
Canterbury . T. Field 
Cambridge . C. Lawrence. 
Cowbridge . M. Price Williams. 
Eastbourne . C. Crowden, D.D. 


. S. Armour. 

. T. Metcalf. 

. T. Bond, M.A. 

. Upton Tripp, M.A. 
. A. Byrde. 

. E. Cooper, M.A. 

. F. H. Browne. 

. H. Chambers. 

. Frank B. Walters. 
. W. Boyce, B.A. 


G. Wood. 


Kimbolton . E. Weyat. 
Louth . W. Hopwood. 
Londonderry . . J. Dick. 
Leatherhead . . F. Rutty. 
Lancaster . W. Pryke, M.A. 
Liverpool (Royal 

Institution) . . H. Johnson. 
Liverpool (Bootle 

College) . J. Creaser, M.A. 
Liverpool (College) F. Dyson, M.A. 
Leamington . A. Richards. 
Lutterworth . S. Crawley. 
Lincoln . . W. Fowler. 
Lampeter . T, M. Evans. 
Ludlow . . P. Cranstoun. 
Leicester . J. Kent, M.A. 


Town. 
Leamington 
Londonderry . 
Liverpool Institute. 
Lurgan . 
Middlesbrough 
Manchester 
Mansfield 
Marlow (Great) 
Market Rasen 
Maidstone 


' Market Harborough 


Morpeth 
Macclesfield . 
Nottingham . 
Newport 
Newton Abbot 
North Walsham 
Northampton. 





Name. 


. J. Wood, D.D. 
. M. Hime, LL.D. 


J. Sephton. 


. W. Kirkpatrick. 

. J. Sewell, B.A. 

. J. Oldroyd, B.Sc. 

. Edwin Johnson. 

. M. Graves. 

. A. Temperley, M.A. 
. M.Crosthwaite,M.A. 


F. Hammond, M.A. 


. W. Davidson, B.A. 
. D. Wilmot. 

. J. Gow, Litt.D. 

. W.Waterhouse, M.A. 
. J. A. Crawley, M.A. 
. Henry Wimble. 

. W. Jackson, F.G.S. 


F.C.S. 


Newton . . G. T. Warner. 
Old Malton . H. Garrett. 
Oundle . . Mungo T. Park. 
| Portsmouth . A. W. Jarrard. 
Presion . . B. C. Huntley, M.A. 
Pocklington . Herbert London, 
M.A. 
Probus . R. Blackmore, M.A. 
Ryde . F. D. Teesdale. 
Ramsey . . John Richards, M.A. 
Retford . . T. Gough, B.Sc. 
Ruabon . . A. Taylor. 
| Rivington . S. Squire. 
Ruthin . W.Whittington,M.A. 
Stockton . J. Vie. 

” . E. Balshaw, B.A. 
Stamford . J. Barnard, LL.D. 
St. Albans . F. Wilcox. 

Salop . H. Baller. 

| St. Ives . . H. Kinder. 
Sligo . W. C. Eades, M.A. 
Stourbridge . R. Drakin, M.A. 
Sedbergh . A. Hart, M.A, 
Spilsby . . Wz Eliis. 

| Salisbury . G. Bennett. 

| Sheffield . E. Senior, 
Skipton . . E. Hartley. 
Solihull . . Robert Wilson. 
Stratford-on-Avon . R.S.deC.Laffen,M.A, 
Stafford . . A. Layng, M.A. 
Taunton - R. Humphrey. 

| Wakefield . W. Field, M.A. 
Worcester . W. Barrington Ward. 
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Woutp Mopiry 


Town. Name. 

Ashby . P . L. W. Lloyd, M.A. 

Appleby ‘ . A. F. Davidson, M.A. 
Atherston . . Smith W. Churchill. 
Aylesbury. . A. W. Howell, M.A. 
Blackburn. . T. Ainsworth, M.A. 
Bolton . ‘ . J. E. Hewison, M.A. 
Brighton (Coll.) . T. H. Belcher, M.A. 


PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Bedford (Modern) . Rob. B. Poole, D.D. | 


Berkhamsted . T. C. Fry, M.A. 
Chigwell ; . R. D. Swallow, M.A. 
Holbeach ‘ . R. A. Ram, M.A. 


Town. Name. 
Heversham . . W. Hart, M.A. 
Ilminster ‘ . W. J. Woodward, 

M.A, 

London, Highgate C. M. Dowan, D.D. 
Gadolphin George Mackie. 

a HolbornGr.W. J. Sovell, M.A. 
Needham Market . W. Boyce. 
Oxford (St. Edw’d’s) A. B. Simeon, M.A. 
Queenwood (Coll.) Charles Willmore. 
Swansea ? . J. Young. 


” 


WovuLp ABOLISH PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Town. Name. 
Attleborough . . George Welton. 
Bishop Stortford . E. O. Shaw, M.A. 


Carlisle . ‘ . Edmund Arblaster, 
Edinburgh (High M.A. 

School) . . John Marshall, M.A. 

Houghton-le-Spring Alexander Bennett, 
B.A, 


Town. Name. 
St. Bees. ‘ . W.T. Newbold,M.A. 
St. Colomba’s (Col- 
lege) . ‘ . Rev. R. Rice, M.A. 
Southwark . - Rev. Andrew John- 
son, M.A. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Answers received 122 
Against abolition 95 
For modification p 20 
For abolition ‘ ; : ‘ : ‘ . 7 
Majority for competitive examinations, either on present or 
mcdification of present system 108 
In Favour OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 
Westminster. City of London. | St. Pau?s, Hammersmith. 
W. G. Rutherford Edwin A. Abott, D.D. F. Macauley, M.A. 
(Head Master). (Head Master). A. Veegelin. 
R. A. Edgell, M.A. T. W. Chambers, M.A. L. Devaux. 


A. G. Grenfell, B.A. 
W. A. Heard, M.A. 
G. Nall, M.A. 


W. Pain, B.A. 
T. Mitcheson, B.A. 


Dulwich College. 


A. G. S. Raynor, B.A. 


Christ's Hospital. 
Richard Lee, M.A. 
(Head Master). 
W. Branfoot, M.A. 


Merchant Taylor's. 
William Baker, D.D. 


(Head Master). 


C. E. Prior. 
J. J. Ball. 


A. H. Gilkes 
(Head Master) 
W. D. Lendrum. 
G. C. Allen. 
T. R. Cocq. 

















Harrow. 
A. J. C. Weldon 

(Head Master). 
C. Colbeck. 
Eaton Faning. 

Rugby. 
P. Bowden Smith, M.A. 
E. Donkin, M.A. 
John Collins, M.A. 
W. W. English, M.A. 
F. B. Westcott, M.A. 
W. Wilson, M.A. 
W. Dewar, M.A. 
H. T. Rhoades, M.A. 


(Lower School). 


Charterhouse. 
W. Haig Brown 


(Head Master). 


W. J. Evans. 
C. H. Parry. 
M. J. Romanis. 
S. D. Titmas. 


Marlborough. 


G. C. Bell (Head Master). 


Cc. M. Bull. 
F, E. Thompson. 
W. E. Mullins. 
C. E. Thorpe, M.A. 
H. Richardson, M.A. 
Wellington. 
E. C. Wickham 
(Head Master). 
H. E. Huntington. 
Herbert Awdry. 


Christ's Hospital. 
J. Wingfield, M.A. 
A. E. Woodward, M.A. 
King’s College. 
J. Niederberger. 
Dulwich College. 
E. M. Everett. 
Harrow. 
G. Griffith. 
Rugby. 
W. H. Payne Smith. 
L. Cumming. 


Winchester. 
G. Fichardson. 
FE, J. Turner. 
J. T. Bramston. 
F. Morshead. 
Cheltenham. 
H. Kynaston, D.D. 


(Head Master). 


C. Tillard. 

W. D. Challis, M.A. 
J. H. C. Baxter, M.A. 
P. Desages. 


Clifton. 
J. W. Wilson 


(Head Master). 


H. J. Wiseman. 

J. N. Bartholomew. 
W. Asquith. 

J. E. Pearson. 

D. Rintoul. 

C. Bavénot. 

H. C. Tillard. 

C. D. Wilson. 

J. G. Bradshaw. 


Malvern. 
W. Grundy 


(Head Master). 


E. L. Bryans, M.A. 
T. Spear. 

W. M. Bayfield. 
Henry Foster. 

H. M. Faber. 
Oswald Wachter. 
Ralph E. Lyon. 


For MOopIFICATION. 
Fion. 


Edmund Warre, D.D. 


(Head Master). 


A. C. Ainger. 
H. E. Luxmore. 


Winchester. 


R. E. K. Wrench. 


Cheltenham. 


Sidney Nesbitt. 
T. W. Lewis, M.A. 
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Rossall. 


C. Tancock 
(Head Master). 
T. Balton. 
T. Christie. 
B. Hainsworth. 
H. B. Bush, B.A. 
A. S. Walpole. 
Thomas Matin. 


Sherborne. 


E. M. Young 
(Head Master). 
A. C. Clapin. 
A. Wood, M.A. 
H. P. Price. 
J. Blanch, M.A. 
P. W. Wilson. 
C. S. Whitehead. 
W. B. Wildman. 
Henry C. Clifton. 


Uppingham. 


G. H. C. Beisiegel. 
G. W. Howson. 


Bedford Gr. School. 
G. Newall. 
J. Fitzgerald Lee. 
Repton. 
L. A. Bard. 


Malvern College. 
E. B. Scallon. 


Rossall School. 
W. S. Dixon, M.A. 


W. H. E. Worship, M.A. 


W. R. Furneaux. 


Repton. 


A. F. E. Forman. 
H, Vassall, M.A. 
Joseph Gould, M.A’ 
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For ABOLITION. 
Merchant Taylor's. 
James Clupp, B.A. 
Rugby. 


E. A. Scott. 
J. W. Vecqueray. 
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Repton. 


A; Catiley. 

J. H. Gurney. 
John Gould, M.A. 
F. C. Hipkins. 


BOARD SCHOOLS (LONDON AND PROVINCIAL) 


Answers received . 
For Competitive Examination 


Against _,, a 


Majority for. 


To which must be added ro who are opposed to entire abolition of the present 


system. 
For CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
London. 


Netherwood Street 
Shillingworth 
James Street 


Haseltine Road 
Wilmot Street 
Poole Park 
Hanover Street 
Station Road, High- Fulham 
bury Buck’s Row 


Dempsey Street 
Alexis Street 
Farrance Street 
Beresford 

Masy Road 
Victoria Place 


Provincial. 


Little Holbeck 
(Leeds) 


Eastern District 
(Southampton) 


Beethoven Street 
Oldridge Road 


Mill Hill, N.W. Guildford East Grinstead 
Brackenbury Road Margate (?) Ebbus Vale 

37 Fassett Square Newport Bradford 
Crawford Street Dudley Armitage Street 
Fareham (Girls) Stanley Street (Manchester) 
Sanford Street (Liverpool) Bridyend 

Erith Bolton Holywell (Flints) 


South Lambeth Rd. 


Thornhill Road 

9 Thornhill Square 
26 Paulton Square 
237 Burdett Road 


Harlesden, N.W. 

Stoke Newington, N. 

Buxton 

Gravesend 

Warboys (Hunts) 

Barker End (Brad- 
ford) 

Alaerthor (?) 

Perton-Hitchin 


PARTIALLY FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


Grays (Essex) Poplar 
Hersham Battersea Park 
Aldenham St., N.W. Strood 


Crampton Street 


E.C. 


AGAINST COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


Carlisle Biham (?) Gifford Street 
Hull (Lime Street) Deptford Clapton, E. 
Welwyn Wandsworth Com- Liverpool (Green- 
Hornsev Rise mon bank Road) 


Park Walk (Chelsea) 


Bowling Green Lane, Ashbourne Road 


Islington 
Watford 
St. Albans 
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H.M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


Answers received . 


For Competitive Examination 
Against ,, = 


Majority for . 


Neutral 


For ComMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


Name. Address. | Name. Address. 

T. W. Sharpe. _. Beddington. | Alfred P. Graves . Taunton. 

E. H. Brodie . . Malvern. | E. W. Cott-William Hereford. 

George French  . Whitehall | R. D. M. Oliver . Peterborough. 
(Education Dept.) | H. Adair Pickard . Oxford. 

S. Willis (?) . . Fulham Road. | J. Price Byrne . Upper Norwood. 

A. B. Fisher . . Windermere. Jullian Hall . . Ayr, N.B. 

H. M. Capel . . Birmingham. H. F. Codd . . Barnstaple. 

W. Scott Coward . Whitehall J. Wilson , . Louth. 
(Education Dept.) | Robert Calder . Broughty Ferry, N.B. 

F. W. H. Myers . Cambridge. G. Fitz-Maurice . Castle Hill, W. 

E. M. Fried . . Ingatestone. T. M. Owen. . Bromwylf, Rhyl. 

H. B. Rowan. . Colchester. R. M. Fowler . Newcastle. 

S. N. Stokes . . Kensington. H. W. Glaughter . (No address). 


PARTIALLY FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


Name. Address. Name. Adiress. 
F. Wilkinson . . Rugeley. W. H. Brewer . Blackburn. 
W. Golly " . Pollokshields, W.B. | W. C. G. Milman . Stratford-on-Avon. 


AGAINST COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


lame. Address. Name. Address. 
A. E. Hemays . Durham. Gilbert Redgrave . South Kensington. 
J. R. Blackiston . Sheffield. H. W.G. Markham. Strood. 


Besides the above I have received something under a hundred letters 
from gentlemen of various professions, most of them well known to the 
public, but who may be considered on this special education to be ama- 
teurs. In these letters the proportion of those in favour of competition 
is about the same as in the last table shown, i.e. rather over seventy-five 
per cent. The names and addresses of these gentlemen are not quoted, 
since the present paper aims only at presenting the opinion of experts 
in education. 


From the foregoing tables we may, I think, conclude, with some 
approach to certainty, that the opinions of the best teachers of the 
country are in favour of the existing system. Many would like to see 
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it modified, many would have it as it is, but only an extremely small 
and unimportant minority wish to see it abolished. 


All the public schools are in its favour—(in some of the most im- 
portant nearly every master has written to that effect)—an enormous 
majority of the grammar, high schools, and provincial colleges ; a very 
large majority of the Board schools ; a large majority of the inspectors— 
in fact, taking the five or six hundred received in answer to the circular 
sent out, the whole number of abolitionist -answers: received do not 
amount to eight per cent. of the replies.' 


The ‘scare’ is at an end. The list obtained by the united efforts of 
Mr. Auberon Herbert and Mr. James Knowles will not, as we have 
shown, bear examination. It is a ‘mob, not an army, which is recorded 
there ; a well-dressed mob, it is true, composed of brilliant raw material, 
but its members are untrained in this education warfare, and carry all 
sorts of weapons save the professional ones. The protest rests upon a 
solid fact, that education is not perfect, and so far it is just, and if it 
helps to remedy the defects of the existing system it will have done 
yeoman’s service. But in so far as it seeks to replace competition 
by any form of the discredited selection by patronage method which 
obtained up to half a century since, it is in our opinion mistaken and 
wrong, and it is with that feeling strong in our minds that we have 
brought together the above facts, and asked Professor Lankester and 
Sir John Lubbock to add their views as to what is right and wrong in 
our education system. The object of Mr. Wren’s paper is of another 
kind and one which explains itself. 


In conclusion, exception will possibly be taken to the form of the 
question, ‘Should competitive examination be abolished?’ It seemed 
to me, however, in view of the great confusion which existed in the 
Nineteenth Century protest between examinations for all sorts of 
purposes, classes, and ages, that it was desirable to affirm clearly, first of 
all, the principal of competitive examination, and the desire of teachers 
to maintain it ; for the protest called this point most in question, and its 
assertions were directed not only against exaggerations of the system 
but against the principle itself. In a future article we shall give at 
length the modifications which the more celebrated of our correspon- 
dents propose, and summarise the remainder. In this way it is hoped 


' Since writing the above about sixty more letters have been received, unfortunately too late 
for classification. 
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that the two articles on competitive examination will form a complete 
whole, and give a clear idea both of the merits and deficiencies of the 
present system, and form a guide as to the remedies which most teachers 
desire, and imagine to be practicable. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


( For 27. 
BOARD SCHOOLS , ° e ° » 38 + Mod. 7 

( Agst. 4 | For Examinations with 

| and without modification, 

| For 16 te 
SCHOOLS ° ° ‘ ° ° » 19 4 Mod. 1 3 

| Agst. 2 

Against Examinations, 

(For 5 8 
INSPECTORS . . , 2 » 9% 4 Mod. 1 

— 3 | Majority, 

For 6 | 57. 
M.Pls,&. . « «© «© « «+ 94 Mod. 2] 

{ Agst. 1 / 


Received later still thirty-nine letters, chiefly Board schools, only five being 
in favour of abolition of competitive examination, 


THE EDITOR. 
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II 


A NOTE ON EXAMINATIONS 


WHEN my friend Mr. Auberon Herbert sent me his protest against 
competitive examinations I naturally felt a strong inclination to sign: 
firstly, because he asked me ; secondly, because our present system is no 
doubt far from perfect ; and thirdly, because I knew that I should be in 
excellent company. On reading it over carefully, however, I found my- 
self, to my regret, unable to do so, In the first place, we must, I think, 
distinguish between the systems adopted in elementary schools, science 
and art schools, public schools, and universities. 


The protest is described as being ‘ against the mischief to which the 
system of competitive examinations is running in this country,’ and 
the first portion deals with elementary schools. But in elementary 
schools the system is zo¢ competitive. The examinations, so far as they 
are examinations of individual children, are pass, not competitive, 


examinations. 


No doubt there is a strong desire among the masters of elementary 
schools that the present system should be modified. The Royal Com- 
mission on Education has proposed that the proportion of the grant 
which is dependent on individual examination should be reduced, and I 
hope the masters may approve this. But if the examinations were 
abandoned altogether, how would the memorialists propose to test the 
efficiency of the schools, or to distribute the grant fairly between different 
schools? The schoolmasters already complain that the present system 


cc2 
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does not leave them sufficient liberty ; but to make the grant entirely 
dependent on the discretion of the inspectors, without the automatic 
action of the examination, would not, I think, be satisfactory to the 
masters themselves, because it places them entirely in the hands of the 
inspectors. 


Secondly, the science and art schools stand on a different footing. 
Here, no doubt, there is competition ; but I will not dwell on this part 
of the subject, because I rather infer that these schools were not 
specially in the minds of the memorialists. I will only say that the 
system is, I believe, working well, and anything which endangered it 
would be much to be regretted. 


Passing on to the public schools, though it may be that sufficient 
allowance is not always made for growing boys, still I do not 
think it can be said that there is any serious over-pressure, and 
without examinations I do not see how idle boys could be made to 
work. 


No one who remembers the state into which our grammar schools 
had fallen before the passing of the Endowed Schools Act would wish 
to run any risk of our reverting to such a state of things. 


The signatories complain of the effect which examinations have upon 
health ; they do not, indeed, give any evidence that our children are 
suffering, nor perhaps in such a document could they have been expected 
to do so. They are, of course, fully entitled to their own opinion. I 
can only say that Mr. Fitch and Mr. Sydney Buxton seem to me to 
have shown that at least as regards Elementary Schools there is no 
satisfactory evidence of over-pressure. 


Some years ago it occurred to me that it might be an advantage 
from this point of view, if in the Civil Service examination a certain 
number of marks were allotted to health: this would have acted as an 
inducement to schoolmasters and others to pay attention to it and to 
avoid over-pressure. I consulted several of our leading physicians, but 
to my surprise they gave me no encouragement, on the contrary, they 
said that in their opinion there was no evidence that the health of young 
persons was suffering from over-work at school or college. This was, 
indeed, some years ago, but I see no reason to believe that there has 


been any change in this respect. 
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The memorialists ‘protest against the assigning of Government 
positions by competition, a system which scts an evil example through- 
out the country and which dves not ensure the choice of the most: fit. 
I confess I should deeply regret any return to the old system of nomina- 
tions. Under it the constituents felt justified, if not entitled, to apply to 
their representatives, because this was the only access to the Civil Service. 
The member of Parliament, moreover, could hardly refuse to ask the 
Secretary of the Treasury for nominations, but when he had done so he 
could scarcely retain his self-respect, and certainly not his independence. 
This was, I think, one reason why some eminent men elected to sit for 
nomination boroughs, or even for notoriously corrupt constituencies. 


Under the old system the appointments in the Civil Service were 
alleged, often with too much truth, to go by favouritism or jobbery: 
under the present system, on the contrary, they are open to all who can 
win them, and instead of being a source of corruption, are an object of 
honourable ambition. 


The memorialists, however, suggest ‘that it would be better that 
some system should be sought out, under which, for example, those who 
wished to enter the Civil Service, and who reached a certain standard of 
excellence required by the Commissioners, should be practically tested in 
such way and for such period as could be conveniently arranged ; that the 
most fitting should then be selected on public grounds by the permanent 
heads of departments.’ It must be remembered that examination at 
present only secures entrance to the public service and a moderate salary ; 
promotion does now depend on the permanent heads. The memorialists 
themselves propose that a certain ‘standard of excellence’ should be 
attained. They would not, however, I suppose, suggest that every candi- 
date who reached this standard should have a claim to employment, 
and if not the difficulty of selection still remains. 


The Chambers of Commerce have recently had their attention 
directed to education in consequence of finding foreign clubs increasing 
so much in numbers. A committee has been sitting on the subject, and 
the report prepared by them was unanimously approved and adopted at 
the late meeting of the Associated Chambers. This report does not 
complain of any want of physical vigour on the part of young Englishmen 
applying for situations, but suggests that more attention should be 
devoted to science, and especially to modern languages, suggesting, I 
confess to my regret, that Latin should be abandoned. 
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In pressing for the devotion of more time to modern languages and 
science, the members of the Chambers of Commerce are endorsing from 
their practical experience the recommendations of several Royal Com- 
missions. 


Our system of education has been constructed on too narrow a basis. 


The stationary character of civilisation in China is probably in no 
small degree due to the character of their examinations. Everything 
there turns on one subject—on an acquaintance with the Chinese classics, 
and especially with the works of Confucius. This tends to discourage 
all investigation or study of nature. We have fortunately not carried 
our mistake to so great an extent, but we have made our public school, 
college,and Civil Service examinations depend too exclusively on Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics. If the result of this protest is to secure more 
adequate recognition of science and modern languages, then indeed those 
who signed will have done good service to the State. 


JOHN LUBBOCK. 
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III 


EDUCATION AND EXAMINATION 


THE November number of Zhe Nineteenth Century has for its first 
article one entitled ‘ The Sacrifice of Education to Examination, made 
up of 

(1) A signed Protest. 

(2) By Professor Max Miller. 

(3) By Professor Freeman. 

(4) By Professor Frederic Harrison. 


When the first place in a leading Review is given to a paper on any 
particular subject, we may believe that subject to be one of pressing 
importance, requiring pressing attention at this particular time or crisis. 
This seems specially the case in the present instance. For the Protest 
is signed by 413 ladies and gentlemen, occupying thirteen pages of the 
Review or Magazine. This ‘imposing catalogue of names’ invites other 
adhesions. -We must assume that these names, some strange to us, are 
those of persons of distinction, carrying weight on all questions of educa- 
tion and examination in the minds of those who applied to them for their 
signatures. We notice the names of Mr. Bradlaugh and Lord Bramwell, 
Lords Lytton and Norton, Professors Armstrong, Beesly, Blackie, 
Clifton, Creighton, Hales, and Hillhouse, Newman and Pollock, Sayce 
and Smith, Sir J. Crichton-Browne and Sir Morell Mackenzie, Sir H. 
Thompson and Sir Spencer Wells, G. J. Holyoake and J. Page Hopps, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton and Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, Lady Shelley and the 
Marchioness of Waterford. The names are taken haphazard, two from 


each page. The rest are nearly or quite of as much importance. 
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The description of the article as printed in the ‘ Table of Contents ’” 
hardly does it justice. It really consists, not of four, but of six parts, 
viz.: I. The protest. 2. The signers. 3. Their recommendations. 
4, 5, 6. Minutes, or arguments, of Professors Max Miiller, Freeman, and 
Harrison. In parliamentary, or public meeting, language, we have here 
resolutions, proposed by Professor Miiller, seconded by Professor Free- 
man, supported by Professor Frederic Harrison, to be, I hope, rejected 
by a unanimous vote of the readers, both of the magazine in which 
they appeared, and of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW. They would be so 
rejected were the writer on the opposite side worthy of being classed 
with the distinguished names given above—the spokesmen of the party 
who signed. The old platitude comes in—I know no better one. The 
very small man, with only a sling and a stone, may, fearless, enter the lists 
against giants armed with armour of proof and the best modern weapons 
if his case is good. If he fails, he does but little harm. The kindly 
ones will smile pityingly. The wise ones will say :— 

Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


They know the time will come and bring the defenders along with it. 


First, a word for the title. It begs the question. That is an old 
dodge in controversy. It don’t often take people in. If the writers 
had roundly asserted that ‘ Education’ is now worse than it was twenty, 
forty, or any other number of years ago, all their readers would have 
laughed. They know better. What is education? It is the leading 
forth, the drawing out, the development and strengthening of children’s 
powers of mind. Just as athletics, outdoor sports and games, and 
indoor exercises draw out, develop, and strengthen children’s powers of 
body, so does education properly so called—i.e. if really education— 
strengthen and increase the powers of the mind. Had the writers and 
signers of the article protested only against forcing, pushing-on, training 
the young ‘for scholarships with as little regard for the future as two- 
year-old horses are trained for races,’ we should have been wholly with 
them, and welcomed heartily evidence of a rebellion against the 
tyranny of those responsible for the mischief. But the writers of the 
article either don’t see or won’t see who are the sinners—the fons et 
origo malt, The authorities of the colleges in the universities are at fault 
in cutting down the limit of age within which candidates can compete 
for scholarships. The head masters of the schools are in fault. The 
masters of the preparatory schools are in fault. The fathers and 
mothers are in fault, for blindly obeying all the masters’ orders as they 
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do. Why dothey? Few fathers believe the doctrines of, or lead the 
lives recommended by, the Prayer-book of the Established Church. 
Hence they don’t like teaching their boys ‘ religion’ themselves. They 
have a vague hope their boys may be better than they are. They 
would like them taught better than they themselves were. The 
mothers think more of religious than of all other teaching. Hence 
boarding schools, clerical heads, and unlimited confidence in the 
reverend masters. (What should be put in the place of this super- 
stition cannot come inside the limits of this article.) 


Consider the life of a promising boy now. He is sent to a school ; 
his parents are told that he is clever and promising ; he will win a 
‘Foundation Scholarship’ in a public school ; ‘ under fourteen’ years of 
age must he be when he competes. He is examined, in English, in 
(1) Religious knowledge ; (2) Geography ; (3) English History ; (4) Dic- 
tation. In languages, in (5) Latin; (6) Greek; (7) French (grammar 
and translations); and also in (8) Latin prose, and (9) Latin verse 
composition. In mathematics, in (10) Arithmetic; (11) Algebra; 
(12) Euclid. And lastly, Handwriting. 


If he wins his Foundation Scholarship he goes to his public school. 
There he is put on his mettle, and told he has distinguished himself, 
and must be an honour to his school. The masters’ eyes are on him. 
He must keep up the reputation of his school at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He must read for the ‘ Balliol, or a ‘Trinity’ scholarship. He is kept 
at work—we won't say ‘crammed.’ The public schools denounce 
crammers and cramming. They never give tips to their ‘scholars’ 
when going up for examination for college scholarships! They never 
give any ‘special preparation’! But the scholars must compete while 
‘under nineteen,’ and five years is not a very long time to do all needful 
to be done to win a ‘Foundation Scholarship’ at a good college at 
Oxford or Cambridge. So what has to be done is done. The boy is 
not ‘crammed’; but if he knows enough to win his scholarship he is 
again put on his mettle. He must be an honour and a credit to the 
school which educated him, to the college which trained and rewarded 
him, and to his university, his Alma Mater. He has a little more than 
three years in which to read for the highest honours, and to win his 
university prizes and distinctions. It is the time in which it has all to 
be done which does the mischief, not the examinations. An examination 
can do no harm, even though you spell ‘it’ with an E. It only finds 
out whether candidates for honours know what they profess to know. 
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Universities encourage learning, or ought to. All branches of learning 
should be studied at a university. The more branches or subjects the 
more examinations. When I was a boy only ‘Litera Humaniores’ 
were studied at Oxford. Even mathematics were despised. At Cam- 
bridge only mathematics were worthy the study of great intellects. 
Even classics were looked down on. Mr. Freeman seems to lament that 
law, history, mathematics, moral science, natural science, and theology 
are studied at Oxford, and students who profess knowledge of these 
subjects examined at Oxford. Probably no one else does. 


It is impossible within reasonable limits to discuss every topic raised 
in the protest, or to show up every instance of confusion of thought to 
be found in it. A few specimens must suffice. 


It says: ‘ No nobler influence can be brought to bear upon a young 
student than the desire to get knowledge for the sake of understanding 
the world in which he has to live, the humanity of which he forms a 
part, and thus of preparing a life of mental activity and happiness for 
himself, and of enlightened usefulness to others ; but this influence is 
almost entirely set aside by the prize system.’ 


Fancy a ‘young student’ of any age being assured that if he will 
‘get knowledge’ he will achieve the splendid abstract results enumerated 
above, especially when he was also assured that he should. not be 
examined to find out whether he had the knowledge or not, because 
‘examination is a good educational servant, but a bad master ;’ be- 
cause ‘it is now bullying, spoiling, humiliating education.’ It is plain 
to less Utopian thinkers that the prize system simply encourages boys 
to do the very thing it is good for them to do. 


‘Examination is a useful instrument in the hand of a teacher to test 
his cwn work and to know how far his pupils have followed and profited 
by his teaching.’ ; 


May be, up to a certain: point. But teachers are not to be trusted 
to audit their own accounts any more than other people. I have had 
as pupils ‘boys and young men of higher aspirations, ready to follow 
knowledge in a high and worthy spirit, and when I have satisfied 
myself that they ‘ possess’ the ‘knowledge’ they have been following, 
I have said, ‘You are going up for examination ; never mind who the 
examiners are, or what questions they set. You évow your subjects.’ 
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‘It has been suggested that masters and tutors might be induced to 
publish regularly notes of some of their courses; that some of the 
periodical examinations of boys and young men by their own masters 
and professors should be printed, zzth the questions and answers made’ 
(the italics are mine), ‘and sold in some cheap form’!! (they would 
have to be cheap to command a sale) ; ‘that parents should be invited 
to attend vivd voce examinations.’ 


Who was the ingenious person who made these suggestions? If I 
knew I should write a private and confidential letter to his friends, 


advising a strait waistcoat. 


The Protesters also ‘protest against the assigning of Government posi- 
tions by competition, —which the protest says brings ‘upon us great evils 
in wholesale fashion.’ The answer is (1) that competition alone has never 
had a fair trial, and (2) that the ‘great evils’ which are not enumerated 
don’t exist. It urges asa cure for these imaginary evils ‘a system under 
which those who wished to enter the Civil Service, and who reached a 
certain standard of excellence required by the Commissioners, should 
be practically tested in such way, and for such period, as could be 
conveniently arranged ; that the most fitting should then be selected on 
public grounds by the permanent heads of departments.’ 


Very good so far. Let us have this ‘system’ put before us in a 
practical form, with the standard, tests, ways, and periods duly defined, 
and we will examine it on its merits. 


I have already spoken, with due respect I hope, of the distinguished 
names signed under the Protest. 


They make five recommendations. I take No. 4, the one easiest to 
carry out at once, on the ‘ ex-uno-disce-omnes’ principle :— 


‘That a small committee be named by those who have signed this Protest, 
to inquire into the methods of appointment by corporations, hospitals, and 
other institutions, and large private firms engaged in trade: that it should 
collect opinions, make suggestions, and publish a Report.’ 


Good. This is practical. The committee can be named and set to 
work at once. I take the name which stands at the top of each of the 
thirteen pages full of the names of the signers—i.e. haphazard, not 
picking and choosing. They make a good committee. Let them start 
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at once:—John Addison, M.P.; Sir E. Green, M.P.; Col. Sandys, M.P.; 
Thomas Canner, Leicester; L. R. Farnell, Sub-Rector, Exeter College, 
Oxford; Charles Lowry, Eton; William Pope, Lewisham; T. A. Walker, 
Fellow and Dean, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; Prof. Pye, Queen’s 
College, Galway; Admiral Elliot; Sir J. B. Lawes; Miss Sewell. 
This is a good committee, representing, perhaps as well as any other 
thirteen, the collective wisdom of the 376 who signed the Protest. 


The Corporation of the City of London is the most important 
corporation. Let them make a beginning with that. 


Professor Max Miiller comes out in the character of the penitent 
convert. Forty years ago he thought the converse of what he does 
now. People always look with a certain amount of suspicion on a 
convert. He can’t be right, or is rarely right, in both frames of 
mind. Some lose their balance when dealing with converts. Macaulay 
speaking of one (I quote from memory) says he hated his former 
associates with the malignant hatred peculiar to apostates. Professor 
Max Miiller is not one of these. In fact, we doubt his being a convert 
in the true sense of the word. He hankers after his old opinions. He 
says, ‘Appointment by patronage is too much for human nature.’ He is 
right. He says, ‘The lazy majority has been benefited’ by the system 
the Protest protests against. That is a solid advantage we don’t want 
to throw away. He says, ‘ With regard to the Civil Service, I know no 
substitute for competitive examinations’; and again warns us of the 
evils of patronage, reminding us of the days when ‘ Take care of Dowb’ 
was a watchword. <A great deal is said in the protest of the ‘evils’ 
of competitive examinations. Professor Max Miiller does well to 
remind us of the more numerous and worse evils we suffered from 
before they came in. 


Professor Freeman limits himself to his own university, which he 
has gone back to after many years of non-residence, and finds changed. 
He finds a fashionable fancy for endless examinations ; that examina- 
tions are the chief end of life; that examinations are multiplied as 
much as possible ; and that they follow so fast on one another as just 
to give time to forget the matter of one before the next comes on; 
university learning and teaching degraded into a trade; and he is of 
opinion that ‘ Every examination is in itself an evil.’ 


But is all the above true? If so, the Professor has a fine field of 
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work ready for him just outside his own door. I don’t believe it to be 
all true. The Professor’s paper does not instil in us much respect for 
his judgment. He says, ‘ The Oxford undergraduate is even examined 
before he comes into being, the exercise called Responsions, the exercise 
for the now perhaps forgotten status of Generalis Sophista, is now 
grotesquely performed on lads not yet members of the University.’ 
That the university has got the public schools to do something for their 
pupils ; that ‘lads’ should not become undergraduates till they have 
proved they are in possession of the small modicum of knowledge 
necessary to enable them to begin their Oxford studies, seems to 
Professor Freeman ‘grotesque.’ Thisis to be /audator temporis acti with 
a vengeance. 


I find another and stronger reason for distrust. The Professor tells 
a story of what he calls ‘better times—times when men read great 
books with a tutor, instead of filling their note-books with the tips of a 
crammer. I once asked a man who came to my lectures, “ Have you a 
book ?” meaning a copy of the author we were going to read. He 
answered, “I have a note-book.” That seems to me the net result of 
forty years’ tinkering, of multiplied examinations—to drive away books 
and bring in note-books.’ 


Well, I, the writer hereof, have often been called Crammer. I 
never was a Fellow, and am nota Professor. That accounts for the 
difference between us. The man blamed above was just the man for 
me, if I interpret him rightly. I like my pupils to know as much as 
young pupils can be expected to know of the book I am going to 
lecture about. I have often said, in answer to questions as to what 
should be brought into the lecture-room, ‘ Bring pen, ink, and paper.’ 
I think it is good to give notice of the sudyect, that the learners may 
know something of what I am going to lecture on. Even introductory 
lectures, e.g. such general advice, instructions, and guidance as learners 
need before they begin Aristotle’s ‘Ethics’ (named by the Professor), 
are best listened to with note-book alone. The Professor finishes with 
his personal experience. ‘When I had got my degree and my fellowship 
I said, “ Now I will begin really to read.” I began in October 1845, 
and I have never stopped yet.’ Doubtless it would be good for us all 
if we could know as much as Professor Freeman when he ‘ began really 
to read.’ Sed non cuivis homini. The Protest is supposed to be likely 
to lead to something ‘practical.’ The word can be found there. Would 
that we could all be as practical as Professor Freeman. His argument 
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may be very briefly summed up: Examination is supposed to find out 
all the best men. It does not. For I only got a second class. There- 
fore examination is a failure. Away with it. 


Professor Max Miiller’s paper occupies two pages of print, Professor 
Freeman’s three, Mr. Harrison’s eight. This is the regular thing at 
political meetings. The local Big Wig takes the chair. Do. No. 2 
proposes a resolution. Do. No. 3 seconds it. ‘Then the Great Gun, 
whether Gladstone or Salisbury, Hartington or Harcourt, supports in a 
speech twice as long as the other two put together. Mr. Harrison is 
plainly the Great Gun.of the Protest. Mr. Harrison’s phrases are found 
in the Protest. Mr. Harrison’s phrases furnished texts for leading 
articles. He is a skilled and practised controversialist. He is equally 
well equipped for attack and defence, His style is worthy of all praise. 
He is terse, lucid, epigrammatic. He states his points and argues to 
prove his points. He does not leave much for anyone else to say on 
his side. If he proves his case, that which he protests against must be 
done away with, and his recommendations followed. If he does not 


prove his case, he and the protesters are all wrong together. 


Mr. Harrison’s point is, ‘ That having been called in to aid Education, 
Examination has grown and hardened into the master of Education.’ 
He says, ‘Examination is a good servant but a bad master.’ He says, 
‘The Frankenstein monster of Examination is becoming the master of 
Education.’ He says, ‘ Examination, stereotyped into a trade, is having 
the same effects on Education that the betting system has on every 
healthy sport.’ He says, ‘The myriad examinations have called out an 
army of trained examiners who have reduced the business to a compli- 
cated art as difficult and special as chess.’ He says, ‘ The Examination, 
made the fountain of honour, governs the whole course of study.’ 


All this seems to me rhetorical flourishes—firing away a vast 
amount of gunpowder and no shot—making a great noise and 
producing no effect. What is the good of calling Examination a 
Frankenstein monster? Has betting ruined, destroyed, done away 
with any healthy sport? I believe there never was a wholly successful 
Allegory—not even ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ or ‘The Faerie Qucen.’ 
Analogies seldom fit exactly. Comparisons are odious. Mr. Harrison 
compares the effect of examination on education to that of betting on 
healthy sports. Is he willing that his argument shall stand or fall by 
the success of his comparison? Are there a ‘ myriad’ of examinations ? 
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A good case does not need exaggeration. Suppose that examining is 
as difficult and special as chess. What then? Are people to leave off 
playing chess because it is difficult? Is examining to be left off 
because first-rate examiners are as scarce as skilful chess-players ? 


Let us go a little farther. Mr. Harrison says examination has created 
a body of specialists called examiners. He speaks of an army of trained 
examiners. He does not think much of them. He says they are younger 
men, and of inferior learning, as compared with teachers. He says they 
are very clever men, but that they are hardly men of the same experience, 
learning, and culture as the professional teachers in the highest grades. 
He says their business is to test whether the teachers are teaching, and 
what the learners are learning. Is this all true? If Mr. Harrison means 
that there are two or three tutors or teachers at Oxford and Cambridge 
who are men of greater learning than all, many, or most of the younger 
men who are examiners this year or will be next year—if he says 
Messrs. Routh, Besant, and Webb at Cambridge know more mathematics 
than the moderators and examiners for the mathematical tripos this 
year, I answer, No doubt—and what then? The examiners know a good 
deal more than those they have to examine, and their business is not 
what Mr. Harrison says it is. It is examiners’ business to find out 
whether the examinees know what they profess to know, and their 
relative merits. 


Let us examine another of Mr. Harrison’s analogies. He says: 


The aim of the student is to master, not the subject of his study, but that 
artificial skill of passing examinations. ‘Thereupon grew up another class of 
specialists—the Crammers. ‘Their business is not to teach nor to test teaching, 
but to enable students to pass the tests. This soon became an art of its own, as 
artificial as playing whist or the violin. So, in the cricket field, having called in 
professional bowlers to practise, it became necessary to call in professional ‘coaches’ 
to teach the defence of the wicket. And in the result, education is tending to 
become a highly exciting match, not so much between the players, as between 
the ‘ bowlers’ and the ‘ coaches.’ 


I have said before that analogies rarely fit. Does Mr. Harrison rest 
his case at all on this one? I am told that cricket is better than it ever 
was—that the greatest of the village-green heroes of by-gone days are not 
worthy to be compared with Grace, Spofforth, and Lohmann. Similarly, I 
believe that ‘students’ of the present day who, having been well lectured, 
and guided, and taught, by their university professors, college tutors, 
or teachers, or lecturers, and private tutors, and duly examined and tested 
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as they make progress, and who ultimately take First Class Honours 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Triposes, are equally far ahead of the 
Senior Wranglers, Classics, and Medallists of the village-green period. 
Admitting that the crammer’s business has become ‘an art as artificial as 
playing whist or the violin, I ask, what then? Mr. Harrison’s opinion 
is that the examiner’s business is as hard as chess, and the crammer’s 
business as artificial as playing whist or the violin. Is it any objection 
to playing the violin well that it is ‘artificial’? 


Mr. Harrison says—epigrammatically : ‘ Life is becoming one long 
scramble of prize-winning and pot-hunting. When was it anything 
else ? Most men have to ‘hunt’ in their trade, profession, or business, 
for wherewithal to fill the pot. Most men try to achieve some success, 
win some prizes in their career. Let us hope they always will. They 
will not be stopped from doing so by being told they are engaged in a 
‘scramble.’ One specimen more. Mr. Harrison says, ‘ The trained 
examinee has now learnt to play ten examination games blindfold. He 
can do with ease what the most learned man of the old school could 
not do. Gibbon would be plucked in the Modern History school ; 
Arthur Wellesley would never get into the army; and Burke would 
have got low marks through not apportioning his time to the various 
questions in the paper.’ If Gibbon had been made to go into the 
Modern History school for examination the day after he finished his 
great work, doubtless he would have been plucked. But had he on the 
contrary been called up for examination in the period covered by ‘ The 
Decline and Fall’ against the dozen or score of men, alive and dead, 
who best know or knew that period, I have no doubt he would have 
come out first. Similarly, if the Duke of Wellington had been told, on 
the morning of the day he joined his regiment, that he could not do so 
unless he passed on that day the examination young men must now 
pass before they can get a commission, doubtless he would have been 
plucked. But if he had been sent to me, or any other private tutor, 
for one year before that examination, he would have passed it all right. 
He passed through a gcod many harder ‘tests’ than that. Does Mr. 
Harrison press his argument to its conciusion? Does he advise that all 
young officers should join their regiment as ignorant as Wellesley or 
Clive at the age of, say, 16 or 17? As for Burke getting low marks 
because he would not ‘apportion’ his time to his work, that argument 
cuts the other way. Had Burke been compelled to go through one or 


two searching examinations, by success in which his future career would 
be affected, he would have been cured of his prolixity and verbiage, and 
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been a much greater writer and speaker than he was, and a more 
successful one. 


Finally, Mr. Harrison says, ‘I do not say we can do without exami- 
nation. I regard the special examiners as a most acute, energetic, and 
conscientious body of men; and I say the same of crammers as a class. 
Both do their work with great ability and conspicuous honesty, I 
wonder whether Mr. Harrison regards me as a ‘crammer’ or not. If I 
say he docs, I may be told I claim ability and honesty without a ghost 
of a chance of getting that claim recognised. If what I have read 
about myself in print is mostly true, my ability is anything but great 
and my honesty conspicuous by its absence. Mr. Harrison carefully 
separates ‘teachers’ from ‘crammers.’ And he says the ‘ system’ which 
brought crammers into existence is ‘vicious ’—and the system, and the 
crammers, and the examinations they cram for are all equally protested 
against, and the protest means that education must be purged of them 
because under that vicious system ‘ education is being distorted, and the 
spirit of healthy learning poisoned.’ Both statements can’t be true. 


Moreover, Mr. Harrison says, ‘I shall not say anything about official 
appointments. I have no special theory or plan to support.’ Surely 
that is a rather lame conclusion to thirty-six pages of protest and argu- 
ments against a ‘ vicious system.’ Mr. Harrison says he is not called 
upon ‘ dere’ to devise a counter-project and to suggest other tests. Well, 
perhaps not. But if he and the other protesters prove their case, they 
will be called on to do so. The Opposition which turns out a Govern- 
ment must assume the responsibility of office. Mr. Harrison, I think, 
sees that, for he says, ‘I think people whom we trust to govern must be 
trusted to select capable agents.’ That’s the very thing experience has 
shown we cannot do. Blood is thicker than water. There never was 
a bishop who gave his son the best living in the diocese who did not 
conscientiously believe the son he gave it to the best and fittest man for 
the post. The difficulty is to get other people to believe it. Does Mr. 
Harrison advise us to trust heads of departments and Ministers to 
‘select capable agents’ for all Government appointments? Does Mr. 
Harrison, of all living men, want to see nepotism, jobbery, corruption, 
incompetence, and ignorance again rampant? I am sure not. He 
never did himself less justice than on the present occasion. Dr. 
Johnson said something to the effect that if a roll, stated to be of silk, 
was offered to him for inspection, and he found the first part to be 
woollen, he did not want to examine the whole to find out how far it 
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was or was not what it was represented to be. This was said of a book 
or an argument. I.think we may say that if what we read in The Nine- 
teenth Century is the strongest case that can be made out against that 
which the Protesters protest against, both the public and the powers 
that be, ‘those we trust to govern,’ will wait for stronger evidence than 
we find in the article, stronger arguments than those used by the three 
distinguished scholars who are the spokesmen of the Protesters, and 
some more definite suggestions of the better thing they want put in the 
place of that which.they denounce. 


WALTER WREN. 
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IV 


EXAMINATION 


I po not feel much diffidence in complying with the request of the 
Editor of this Review, that I should write a brief statement of my 
opinion on the recent attack upon examinations, because I believe 
that there are very few persons who have had so wide and continuous 
an experience in examinations as I have had. In early days I was sub- 
jected to innumerable examinations for scholarships, degrees, and 
fellowships, both at Oxford and at Cambridge, and during the past twenty 
years I have been almost constantly employed in examining for scholar- 
ships, or degrees, or fellowships, or other appointments on behalf of the 
University of Oxford or of that of Cambridge, or for my own or other 
college, or for the University of London, or for the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, or the Public Schools Examination Board. 


A mere experience of a vast number of examinations would not, I 
think, in itself enable any one to form an opinion as to the good or evil 
results flowing from the present examination system were that experience 
not accompanied, as it has been in my own case, by constant occupation 
as a teacher: I have been thus occupied both at Exeter College, Oxford, 
and at University College, London. It is only by close contact as a 
teacher with the actual class of students who are submitted to any parti- 
cular examination, that it is possible to form a really well-based judgment 
as to the influence which the examination system is exerting upon educa- 
tion, and it is only by actual experience as an examiner that a correct 
apprehension of the limitations and possibilities of the examination 
system can be gained. 
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Though I agree with the general statement of the recently published 
Protest that the examination system is at the present moment exerting 
a most injurious influence upon the youth of this country, I did not feel 
able to join in signing the published paper on account of the indiscrimi- 
nate character of the attack therein made. 


I have often thought that in these days of congresses a conference 
of examiners might with advantage be brought together in order to 
discuss the Art of Examining, and if possible to frame some general 
conclusions as to the best methods of examining in various cases and 
for various ends, as well as to consider the utility or inutility of 
examinations as at present applied to a variety of purposes. 


It appears to me that it may very well be conceded without discus- 
sion that it is likely that examination is useful and in every way 
satisfactory in regard to some of the purposes to which it is at present 
applied, whilst it may be productive of harm when applied in relation 
to other purposes. 


No statement or discussion concerning examinations can thcrefore 
be admitted which does not recognise this cistinction ; tiie question, for 
instance, of th2 utility of qualifying examinations must be kept apart 
from that of the utility of competitive examinations. 


Moreover, it hardly admits of dispute that, whilst some subjects of 
study or accomplishment can readily be made the matter of examina- 
tion, and will yield the most conclusive evidence as to the acquirements 
of an examinee when they are thus used, other subjects are extremely 
difficult to examine in. Thus elementary mathematics form perhaps 
the ideal subject of examination, whilst philosophy and other specula- 
tive matter are troublesome and illusive from an examiner’s point of 
view. More than this, whilst it is possible to test by examination the 
memory of the examinee as to the contents of a book, and even his 
real knowledge of a subject, it is very much more difficult to test by 
examination his possession of a variety of mental qualities, such as 
administrative capacity, tact, intellectual honesty, and other moral 
attributes ; at any rate no such testing, even could it be devised, has 
hitherto been practised. 


Hence it seems that the whole question of examination must be 
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limited by a consideration of the subject-matter to which examination 
can be applied. 


A third element of very great importance in any estimate of the 
influence of examinations is that of the persons who examine and the 
persons who are examined. It is maintained by many thoughtful 
observers that there is no harm in examinations so long as they are 
limited to the examination by a teacher of his own pupils. It is main- 
tained on the other hand—or perhaps I should say was maintained some 
years ago—by distinguished educational reformers, that the examination 
of his pupils by a teacher is harmful and absurd, and that the only 
good that can be done by examinations is done when the examiner is a 
stranger alike to the examinees and their teachers. Under this head also 
arises the consideration whether examinations are at ali times in all 
places good for all men. It may be that examinations of one kind and 
another can be advantageously applied to schoolboys, but are not useful 
to the same extent or for the same purposes when applied to university 
students or to professional men. Some persons think examinations bad 
for infants, whilst admitting their harmlessness when applied to children 
above ten years of age: some think that women as a rule are injured by 
the examination rack, which only permanently injures a small per- 
centage of their brothers. Accordingly, we must note as a variable 
feature, which must be limited and defined in all statements as to the 
influence of examinations, the personal element sought by the questions : 
Who are the examiners? Who are the examinees? What are the 
relations of the one group to the other? 


It is impossible in the space at my disposal to go over from the 
three points of view above stated the whole series of examinations 
held under one or other authority in this country. I will confine myself 
to a statement derived from such special experience as I have had, 
which includes examinations of four distinct kinds, viz. : 


I. Examinations applied as part of the educational system in schools 
and universitics. 

II. Examinations qualifying for admission to a profession, in which 
special knowledge is a necessary equipment for the honest practice of 
the profession. 


III. Examinations for the purpose of selecting by strict competition 
the one or more successful candidates from among a number of 
applicants for a post in the Home or Indian Civil Service. 
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IV. Examinations for the purpose of selecting by strict competition 
—the award going to the examinee who has scored most marks—the 
recipient of a scholarship or of a university fellowship. 


I. Firstly, with regard to the use of examinations in schools and 
universities. I cannot admit that there is any well-founded objection 
to the use of examinations as a means of testing and determining the 
progress of a student in an educational curriculum ; on the contrary, it 
seems to me that pass cxaminations at definite intervals are necessary 
both to enable the teacher to ascertain whether the student has gained 
sufficient knowledge in order to proceed to a further grade or branch of 
instruction, and to enable the teacher to correct his own methods if found 
defective. To the student also such examinations are a most valuable 
exercise, since by passing them he gains confidence in his own progress, 
and in the attempt to pass them, surveys and brings into practical form 
the results of study. Such examinations, however, assume a different 
aspect when they are conducted, as is too frequently the case, by an 
examiner appointed ad hoc, who is a stranger both to the examinee and 
to his teacher. <A further modification which is as a rule injurious— 
though not, perhaps, under all circumstances—is introduced when the 
examination is made competitive, and the results are published to the 
world with the examinees’ names arranged in order of merit. There is, 
I think, a distinction to be drawn here between the examination of 
schoolboys and that of university students. My strong impression is 
that competition by examination for pre-eminence in class among 
schoolboys is not injurious, but, acting upon healthy young natures, 
serves as an unobjectionable stimulus to exertion. It also seems to me 
that, whilst frequent or even annual inspection and examination by 
external examiners is open to the same objections in the case of schools 
as in that of universities (to be mentioned below), there is not the 
same objection to a ‘leaving examination’ or ‘university matriculation 
examination’ being conducted by examiners who have not been the 
teachers of the candidates. Such an examination as that last named 
may be regarded as a means of criticising and testing the performance 
not merely of the schoolboys but of the schoolmasters. And it is 
right that they should be so tested and directed by those charged with 
the later steps of education, namely, the authorities of the university. 
The university must necessarily be regarded as the highest authority in 
the educational system, and it is desirable that it should give direction 
to school education, and maintain by its criticism a certain standard of 
efficiency inthe work of masters and scholars alike. On the other 
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hand, there is no authority beyond that of the university, and accord- 
ingly there is not the same reason for subjecting university students to 
examination by persons who have not been their teachers as there is in 
the case of schools. 


The plan of setting ‘impartial’ examiners who have had nothing 
to do with the teaching of the examinees to test them by written papers 
and vivéd voce questioning is the primary evil from which all the abuse 
of examination in the English universities springs. The system has 
grown to such dimensions and acquired such collateral developments 
in Oxford and Cambridge that in my opinion the condemnation ex- 
pressed by Professor Freeman and Mr. Frederic Harrison is fully 
justified. The system administered by the examining board in Bur- 
lington Gardens, known as the University of London, is even more 
injurious in its results. I venture to express this opinion as having 
acted for some years in the capacity of examiner for the University of 
London and at intervals for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is desirable to state a little more fully what the system objected to 
is, and the nature of the evil which it produces. The special examiner— 
if I may use that term to signify an examiner who is not the teacher of 





the examinee—is employed both to carry on pass examinations, which 
in themselves are free from objection and indeed necessary parts of a 
university curriculum, and also to conduct competitive examinations for 
‘honours’ and university prizes. He examines pupils taught in a 
number of different colleges, who compete with one another like the 
race-horses from rival stables. The teachers act the part of trainers, 
and university teaching assumes the form of a keen and restless com- 
petition for success in the examination. The result in regard to the 
teaching is most disastrous. It has been deliberately maintained by 
the advocates of the system (to carry out which the present University 
of London exists) that its chief advantage is that by employing first- 
rate examiners you can dispense with any provision for first-rate 
teachers, or indeed any teaching at all, since the examining body lays 
down in detail the subjects of the university curriculum, and by a 
free competition teachers will come to the front who succeed in 
passing most candidates or gaining most honours. The direct result of 
this plan is that in London there are a large number of teachers who 
take very low fees, and who teach their subjects solely with the view of 
securing a pass for their pupils with the minimum expenditure of time. 
Competition leads to the underselling of capable men by inferiors, and 
a consequent diffusion of the students among a number of small private 
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or semi-public institutions where, as the results of the examination- 
room show only too clearly, they are not well taught. At Oxford and 
Cambridge the result of the system of special examiners is modified by 
the ‘peculiar institution’ of those universities—the colleges. The 
competition is not amongst individuals or small impoverished schools, 
but amongst wealthy colleges. Accordingly the teaching never sinks 
to so low an ebb as in London; college endowments and the college 
monopoly of fees enable the Oxford and Cambridge colleges to employ 
men of ability and culture as ‘trainers’ for the examination stakes, and 
each college competes with its neighbours. But a curious result of the 
combined system of college monopoly and special examiners is that the 
university professors are, in regard to most subjects taught in colleges, 
left without occupation, having, as a rule, very few pupils and no voice 
in the examinations. 


The result of these arrangements, whether in Oxford and Cambridge 
or in London, is that the examinations acquire an undesirable impor- 
tance. A man refers throughout his life to the fact that he obtained a 
‘ first-class’ as a sort of perpetual testimonial, and as the complement of 
this attitude the examination is insensibly, and without deliberate inten- 
tion, made more difficult every year. The men who kave been them- 
selves examined in this way, and who have taught in connection with 
this system, in due course become examiners or assist in preparing 
schedules of the examination, and each gives a turn to the screw until 
the condition is arrived at when a candidate for honours has no time to 
read or to think, but must rush, note-book in hand, from one skilful 
lecturer or coach to another, who undertake to put him through ‘all 
that is necessary for the examination,’ in so many hours a week, in 
twenty different branches of study. 


Perhaps the most injurious result of the system is the degradation of 
the teacher. There is no nobler vocation among men than that of the 
teacher ; there is no more enviable position in the world than that of 
the university professor as realised in Germany—honoured by the 
State, chosen from among his compeers to pursue his studies as a public 
servant and to associate with himself in the making of new knowledge 
the best youth of the Fatherland. For him there is no intrusive board of 
examincrs—drawing away from him the attention and respect of his 
pupils, or urging him to put aside his own thought and experience, and 
to teach the conventional and common-place. The system invented 
by Fichte maintains that perfect relation of teacher and pupil which. he 
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sketched in his description of the University to be founded at Berlin in 
the beginning of this century.' The essence of that relation is the 
absence of examiners—the professor himself is examiner and teacher in 
one. Another important feature is that the professor is neither depen- 
dent on fees, nor entirely independent of them. He hasastipend which 
ensures him a certain freedom of action, and his pupils pay him a small 
fee which ensures his attention to their requirements as well as their 
respect for what is not merely given for nothing. Compare this with 
the position of the professor who teaches under the auspices of the 
University of London, or even with that of the college lecturer of Oxford 
or Cambridge. The university, in order to carry out its system of ex- 
aminations, is obliged to produce a detailed schedule of every subject in 
each examination, and it is only in accordance with this schedule that 
the professor or lecturer can open his mouth. Such schedules necessarily 
become antiquated ; they are often futile and objectionable even when 
freshly prepared by the ‘boards’ of examination; but the most gifted 
teacher is tied down to these schedules, drawn up often by those who 
have passed from a former period of ‘activity’ toa later and mischievous 
period of mere ‘authority.’ The pupil necessarily under this system 
looks upon his teacher as an inferior person, who like himself is subject 
to the dictation of examiners ; he resents the introduction of any matter 
in the course of the teaching offered to him which is not in the schedule, 
or will not pay in the examination ; he pays his fee not to study a subject, 
but to be ‘ put through the examination,’ and, under the system of open 
competition among teachers which exists in London, he tends to seek 
that teacher who most frankly accepts the odious position of the exa- 
mination hack. 


In my own opinion, as having had experience of it at University 
College, the attitude thus forced on pupil and teacher by the examina- 
tion system actually at work is most pernicious to the intellectual 
development of the student, and to the teacher almost unbearable. 
Fortunately for me my experience has been largely mitigated by the 
fact that I have independently held the post of examiner at Burlington 
House during the greater part of the time i: which I have been teach- 
ing at University College. And this brings me to a curious and import- 
ant consideration. The advocates of the cxaminations of the University 


' Fichte s1ys in so many words that a university is not a place where instruction is given 
but an institution for the training of experts in the art of gaining knowledge, and that this end 
is attained by the association of the pupil with his professor in the inquiries which the latter 
initiates and pursues. Such a university is what very many Engli:hmen who have studied in 
Germany desire to see in London, in Oxford, and in Cambridge. 
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of London claim, and from the first have claimed, that their great 
recommendation—as contrasted with the examinations of a German or 
a Scotch university, in which there is no schedule and the professor is 
examiner—is that in the London system the schedules are laid down by 
an independent board of learned and impartial authorities, who are 
not teachers, and that the examinations are conducted by highly-paid 
examiners who have no interest in or knowledge of any of the candidates; 
therefore (it is said) the results deserve the very greatest confidence— 
they are absolutely impartial. Now as a matter of fact the world is so 
constructed that this pretence of impartiality is sheer nonsense. A 
superior class of beings who can draw up schedules and examine without 
teaching does not exist. The examiners of the University of London 
are, as a matter of fact, teachers ; and often, as in my own case, a fourth 
of the candidates in an cxamination have been taught by the examiner, 
whilst the remaining three-fourths suffer the disadvantage of not having 
been so taught. 


A final objection to the ‘special examiner’ system, which is perhaps 
of more practical value than any other objection, is this, viz. that one of 
the real advantages of examination in connection with education is lost 
when a stranger examines instead of the teacher. That advantage is the 
observation on the part of the teacher of the failure or success of his 
methods of teaching. The importance of this experience to the teacher 
cannot be exaggerated. Where external examiners act they necessarily 
give most meagre reports as to the performance of the examinees ; ‘ reject,’ 
‘ pass,’ ‘honours,’ are the actual words which convey all the information 
vouchsafed to the teacher. At the University of London no proper 
reports on the performances of unsuccessful candidates are ever given, 
and no use is made of the examination for the purpose of correcting the 
teaching in the different places of study which supply candidates. The 
reason for not giving such reports is adequate and is condemnatory of the 
whole system. It is this: There are so many candidates that it would be 
impossible to furnish a full report of each candidate’s work to his teacher." 


The opinion then which I hold in regard to examinations in the 


' The defenders of the examination system of the University of London are in the habit of 
quoting the extremely large numbers of its candidates as evidence of the success of the 
university, On the other hand, it seems that really these large numbers are one of the 
strongest objections to the system pursued—since it is zmpossible to maintain uniformity of 
judgment with more than one hundred examinees, or to give proper time and attention to the 
preparation of reports on the work of each examinee which may serve as guides to the teacher 
in each case for the future. 
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universities is that they are excellent and useful only on the condition 
that they are conducted by the teacher, and that they are not competitive 
and have no honour or distinction assigned to them, but are used 
simply as pass-tests for admission to the degree. The teachers in every 
university ought, I venture to think, to be professor-examiners, and the 
student should be admitted to his degree whenever he has obtained the 
certificate of having passed the class examination of three of such 
professors. It is not impossible that at some future time the college- 
lecturers of Oxford and Cambridge wiil be grouped with the university 

rofessors, each representing a special subject or branch of a subject, 
and such an organisation as that required to make the teaching and 
examining in these universities professorial may be brought about. 
That time, however, is undoubtedly remote. In London there is perhaps 
a better chance of the establishment of a professorial university : it is a 
chance depending on the report of a Royal Commission now sitting. 
There is no reason why there should not be more than one University 
in London, it is big enough to occupy several. 


II. With reference to examinations qualifying for admission to a 
profession, there can, it seems to me, be no question as to their necessity 
and their harmlessness, if conducted with certain restrictions. Such 
examinations ought to be administered by some high authority repre- 
senting either the profession or the State. The examination should be 
a single qualifying examination in that knowledge necessary for the 
practice of the profession. There should be no attempt to control the 
steps of the education of the candidates ; the examination should be in 
the minimum of necessary subjects, and the standard of passing should 
be the lowest compatible with the safe-guarding of the public. No 
competition for honours or distinction of any kind should be associated 
with such examination. The education of candidates for the professions 
—the church, the law, medicine, the army—is and should be under- 
taken by bodies independent of the profession. The university 
degree, or the Fellowship of a College of Surgeons or Physicians should 
be altogether independent of and an addition to the possession of the 
State or professional diploma. 


III. The question in regard to examinations which undoubtedly has 
the greatest interest for the general public is that as to the desirability 
of continuing to employ them for the purpose of selecting appointees in 
the Home and Indian Civil Service. I must admit that, strongly opposed 
as I am to competitive examination in the universities, I do not see how 
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to avoid it in this matter. I believe that a great boon was conferred on 
the people of this country when Government appointments were thrown 
open to them in this way, and I should rather see further progress in 
this direction, so as to include more valuable offices, than a retrograde 
movement. The whole question here seems to me to limit itself to 
this: ‘ How to improve the Civil Service Commissioners’ examinations 
so that ability and qualities of the kind desired for any given post may 
be selected as the result of those examinations.’ I have no doubt that 
a great deal might be donc in the way of improving these examinations. 
In some cases it is easy to adapt the examination to the work required 
of the future Civil servant, and then if the examination be long and 
thorough I do not see what better system of selection can be invented. 
Thus, for instance, in selecting from among the gentlemen who apply to 
be appointed to vacancies in the staff of the British Museum it is easy to 
apply an examination which is directed to the subject in which the 
future curator will be occupied. This method has been adopted not 
so long since, and its results seem to be satisfactory. It would be 
possible to adopt a similar style of examination in regard to other offices, 
and even the candidates for Treasury clerkships might be examined in 
such a way as to test, not their preparation, but their general intelligence 
and mental agility. Probably the effort which has been made to throw 
the Indian and other Civil Service appointments into the hands of the 
upper classes by favouring in the examination the subjects taught at the 
public schools, is chiefly to blame for the apparent absurdity of the 
examination system as a test of a man’s fitness to act as an Indian 
magistrate or an inspector of primary schools. The examinations might 
be adapted—no doubt at the expense of some trouble and ingenuity— 
to the special requirements of each kind of appointment. 


IV. Space does not remain for me to discuss, as I should like to do, the 
subject of competitive examination for scholarships and for fellowships. 
Here the competition falls within the school and university curriculum, 
and is accordingly objectionable. The competition for university 
entrance scholarships amongst the large schools, and the glorification of 
the school with the longest list of successes of this kind, are bad. School 
education becomes, in consequence, more and more confined to those 
subjects which lend themselves readily to examination competition. 
Boys are specialised in their studies too soon, and the clever boys who 
have a chance of scholarships are over-taught, whilst the stupid boys, 
who need more teaching, are neglected. Besides this, the awarding of 


these scholarships to rich and poor alike by open competition simply 
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increases the average expenditure of the university undergraduate by 
80/.a year. Those whose parents can pay for the best coaching, that 
is to say are richest, carry off these prizes from the poorer competitors, 
and what should be (and in some cases is) the means of supporting a 
youth at college, becomes simply so much extra pocket-money. I 
would award these scholarships, after careful inquiry, to those who were 
really unable to exist at the university without them. A special 
organisation would be required: for their administration, designed so as 
to avoid jobbery and nepotism. The college which awards the scholar- 
ship might require a legally certified statement of poverty from each 
candidate, and a limited competition by examination, not in special 
subjects, but in a wider range than is at present usual, might then be 
applied. The stigma of poverty thus attaching to the ‘ scholar’ would 
do no harm, but good. There is too little poverty and too much luxury 
among Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates at present. 


With regard to fellowships—the plan which has been adopted 
within the last ten years both by Oxford and Cambridge colleges with 
reference to the award of fellowships for distinction in natural science 
might well, I think, be adopted in regard to fellowships in all subjects 
of study. Candidates for the fellowships are requested to send, in 
support of their application, copies of any original works which they 
may have published. There is no general examination, but a few ques- 
tions may be set to each candidate with special reference to the matter 
of his original work. The work done by a candidate at his leisure, and 
not the gymnastic performance in an examination room, thus decides 
the competition. Fellowships have been awarded in this way at Trinity, 
St. John’s, Christ’s, and Clare Colleges at Cambridge, and at Lincoln, 
University, and New Colleges at Oxford. 


E. RAy LANKESTER. 
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aye HE day following that on 
which the Duchess 


a = Padovani, to show 
<- herself smiling under 
me 
—S the blow which had 


fallen upon her, had 
appeared at the 

¥ theatre, she went, as she usually did at that 

b time of year, to Mousseaux. She made no change in her 
plans. She had sent out her invitations for the season, and did not cancel 
them. But before the arrival of the first instalment of visitors, during the 
few days’ solitude usually spent in superintending in detail the arrange- 
ments for entertaining her guests, she passed the whole time from morn- 
ing to night in the park at Mousseaux, whose slopes stretched far and 
wide on the banks of the Loire. She would go madly along, like a 
wounded and hunted animal, stop for a moment from exhaustion, and 
then at a throb of pain start off again. ‘Coward! coward! wretch!’ 
She hurled invectives at the Prince as though he had been by her side, 
and still she walked with the same fevered tread the labyrinth of green 
paths which ran down in long shady windings to the river. Here, 
forgetting her rank and her position, flinging off her mask and able to 
be natural at last, she would give vent to her despair, a despair per- 
haps something less than her wrath, for the voice of pride spoke louder 
within her than any other, and the few tears which escaped her lids did 
not flow, but leaped and sparkled like flames. Revenge, revenge! 
She longed for a revenge of blood, and sometimes pictured one of 
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her foresters, Bertoli or Salviato, going off abroad to put a bullet into 
him on his wedding-day. Then she changed her mind. No, she 
would deal the blow herself, and feel the joy of the vendetta in her 
own grasp. She envied the women of lower class who wait behind a 
doorway for the traitor, and fling in his face a bottle full of vitriol with 
a storm of hideous curses. Why did she not know some of the horrible 
names that relieve the heart, some foul insult to shriek at the mean 
treacherous companion who rose before her mind with the hesitating 
look and false constrained smile he wore at their last meeting? But 
even in her savage Corsican patois the great lady knew no ‘nasty 
words,’ and when she had cried ‘Coward! coward! wretch!’ her 
beautiful mouth could only writhe in helpless rage. 

In the evening after her solitary dinner in the vast hall, whose 
panelling of old leather was gilt by the setting sun, her wild pacing to 
and fro began again. Now it was on the gallery overhanging the river, 
quaintly restored by Paul Asticr, with open arcades like lace-work and 
two pretty corbel-turrets. Below on the Loire, outspread like a lake, 
there still lingered a delicate silvery light from the departing day, while 
the hazy evening air exaggerated the distances between the willow 
beds and islands out towards Chaumont. But poor Mari’ Anto did 
not look at the view when, worn out with retracing the steps of her 
grief, she leaned both elbows on the balustrade and gazed into the 
dimness. Her life appeared before her, waste and desolate, at an 
age when it is difficult to make a fresh start. A faint sound of 
voices rose from Mousseaux, a group of two or three small houses on 
the embankment; the chain of a boat creaked as the night breeze rose. 
How easy it would be! Grief had bowed down her head so low, that if 
she were but to lean forward a little farther. . . . But then what would 
the world say? A woman of her rank and age could not kill herself like 
any little grisette ! 

The third day Paul’s note arrived, and with it the newspapers’ de- 
tailed report of the duel. It gave her the same delight as a warm 
pressure of the hand. So some one still cared for her, and had wanted 
to avenge her at the risk of his life! Not that Paul’s feeling was love, 
she supposed, but only a grateful affection, the reminiscence of kind- 
nesses done by her to him and his family, perhaps an imperative desire 
to atone for his mother’s treachery. Generous, brave fellow! If she 
had been in Paris, she would have gone to him at once, but as her 
guests were just due, she could only write and send him her own doctor. 

Every hour came fresh arrivals from Blois and from Onzain, 
Mousseaux lying half way between the two stations. The landau, the 
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victoria, and two great breaks set down at the stcps in the great court, 
amid the incessant ringing of the bell, many illustrious members of 
the Duchess’s set, academicians and diplomatists, the Count and 
Countess Foder, the Comte de Brétigny and his son the Vicomte, who 
was a Secretary of Legation, M. and Madame Desminiéres, Laniboire the 
philosopher, who had come to the castle to draw up his report on the 
award of the Prix de vertu, the young critic of Shelley, who was ‘run’ by 
the Padovani set, and Danjou, handsome Danjou, all by himself, though 
his wife had been asked. Life at Mousseaux was exactly what it had 
been the year before. The day passed in calls, or work in the separate 
rooms, meals, general conversation, afternoon naps; then, when the 
great heat was past, came long drives through the woods, or sails on 
the river in the little fleet of boats anchored at the bottom of the park. 
Parties would be made to picnic on an island, and some of the guests 
would repair to the fish preserves, which were always well stocked with 
lively fish, as the keeper took care to replenish them from his nets 
before each expedition. Then every one came back to the ceremonious 
dinner, after which the gentlemen, when they had smoked in the billiard 
room or on the gallery, joined the ladies in a splendid apartment, which 
had been the council-chamber of Catherine de Médicis. 

All round the huge room were depicted in tapestry the loves of Dido 
and her despair at the departure of the Trojan ships. The irony of 
this strange coincidence was not remarked by any one, so little do people 
in society regard their surroundings, less for want of observation than 
because they are always and fully occupied with their personal be- 
haviour and the effect they are to produce. But there was a striking 
contrast between the tragic despair of the abandoned queen, gazing 
with arms uplifted and streaming eyes as the little black speck disap- 
peared, and the smiling serenity of the Duchess, as she presided in the 
drawing-room, maintaining her supremacy over the other ladies, whose 
dress and whose reading were guided by her taste, or joining in the 
discussions between Laniboire and the young critic, and in the disputes 
waged over the candidates for Loisillon’s seat by Desmini¢res and 
Danjou. Indeed, if the Prince d’Athis, the faithless Sammy, whose 
name was in every one’s thoughts, though on no one’s lips, could 


have seen her, he would have been mortified to find how small was the 
gap left in a woman’s life by his absence, and how busy was the 
turmoil throughout the royal castle of Mousseaux, where in all. the 
long front there were but three windows shut up, those belonging to 
what were called ‘the Prince’s rooms.’ 

‘She takes it well,’ said Danjou the first evening. And neither little 
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Countess Foder, from whose massy lace protruded a very sharp inquisi- 
tive little nose, nor sentimental Madame Desminiéres, who had looked 
forward to lamentations and confidences, could get over such amazing 
courage. In truth they were as much amazed at her as if going toa 
long-expected play they had found the house ‘ closed for the day’; while 
the men took Ariadne’s equanimity as an encouragement to would-be 
successors. The real change in the Duchess’s life lay in the attitude 
observed towards her by all or nearly all the men; they were less 
reserved, more sedulous, more eager to please her, and fluttered round 
her chair with an obvious desire, not merely to merit her patronage, 
but to attract her regard. 

Never indeed had Maria Antonia been more beautiful. When she 
entered the dining-room the tempered brilliancy of her complexion and 
her shoulders in their light summer robe made a bright place at the 
table, even when the Marquise de Roca Nera had come over from her 
neighbouring country seat on the other side of the Loire. The Mar- 
quise was younger, but no one would have thought so to look at 
them. Laniboire, the philosopher, was strongly attracted to the Duchess. 
He was a widower, well on in years, with heavy features and apoplectic 
complexion, but he did his best to captivate his hostess by the 
display of a manly and sportsmanlike activity which led him into 
occasional mishaps. One day, in a boat, as he tried to make a great 
display of biceps over his rowing, he fell into the river ; another time, 
as he was prancing on horseback at the side of the carriage, his mount 
squeezed his Icg so hard against the wheel that he had to keep his 
room and be bandaged for several days. But the finest spectacle was 
to see him in the drawing-room, ‘dancing,’ as Danjou said, ‘before 
the Ark.’ He stretched and bent his unwieldy person in all direc- 
tions. He would challenge to a philosophic duel the young critic, a 
confirmed pessimist of three-and-twenty, and overwhelm him with his 
own imperturbable optimism. Laniboire the philosopher had one par- 
ticular reason for this good opinion of the world ; his wife had died of 
diphtheria caught from nursing their children; both his children had 
died with their mother; and each time that he repeated his dithyramb 
in praise of existence, the philosopher concluded his statement with a 
sort of practical demonstration, a bow to the Duchess, which seemed to 
say, ‘ How can a man think ill of life in the presence of such beauty as 
yours ?’ 

The young critic paid his court in a less conspicuous and suffi- 
ciently cunning fashion. He was an immense admirer of the Prince 
d’Athis, and being at the age when admiration shows itself by imitation, 
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he no sooner made his entry into society than he copied Sammy’s 
attitudes, his walk, even the carriage of his head, his bent back, and 
vague mystcrictis smile of contemptuous reserve. Now he increased 
the resemblance by details of dress, which he had observed and collected 
with the sharpness of a child, from the way of pinning his tie just 
at the opening of the collar to the fawn-coloured check of his English 
trousers. Unfortunately he had too much hair and not a scrap of 
beard, so that his efforts were quite thrown away, and revived no un- 
comfortable memories in the Duchess, who was as indifferent to his 
English checks as she was to the languishing glances of Brétigny ji/s, 
or the significant pressure of Brétigny fére, as he gave her his arm to 
dinner. But all this helped to surround her with that atmosphere of 
gallantry to which she had long been accustomed by D’Athis, who 
played the humble servant to the verge of scrvility, and to save her 
woman’s pride from the conscious humiliation of abandonment. 

Amidst all these aspirants Danjou kept somewhat aloof, amusing the 
Duchess with his green-room stories and making her laugh, a way of 
self-recommendation in certain cases not unsuccessful. But the time 
came when he thought matters sufficiently advanced : and one morning 
when she was starting for her rapid solitary walk with her dogs through 
the park, in the hope of leaving her wrath behind in the thickets with 
the waking birds, or of cooling and tempering it among the dewy 
lawns and dripping branches—suddenly, at a turn in the path, appeared 
Danjou, ready for the attack. Dressed from head to foot in white flan- 
nels, his trousers tucked into his boots, with a picturesque cap and 
a well-trimmed beard, he was trying to find a dénouement for a three-act 
drama, to be ready for the Francais that winter. The name was 
‘Appearances, and the subject a satire on socicty. Everything was 
written but the final scene. 

‘Well, let us try what we can do together,’ said the Duchess brightly, 
as she cracked the long lash of the short-handled whip with silver 
whistle, which she used to call in her dogs. But the moment they 
turned to walk together, he began to talk of his love, and how sad it 
would be for her to live alone; and ended by offering himself, after 
his own fashion, straight out and with no circumlocutions. The 
Duchess, with a quick movement of pride, threw up her head, grasping 
her whip-handle tightly, as if to strike the insolent fellow who dared 
to talk to her as he might to a super at the opera. But the insult 
was also a compliment, and there was pleasure as well as anger in 
her blush. Danjou steadily urged his point, and tried to dazzle her 
with his polished wit, pretending to treat the matter less as a love 
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affair than as an intellectual partnership. A man like himself and 
a woman like her might command the world. 

‘Many thanks, my dear Danjou; such specious reasoning is not 
new to me. Iam suffering from it still’ Then with a haughty wave 
of her hand, which allowed no reply, she pointed out the shady patk 
which the dramatist was to follow, and said, ‘Look for your dénoue- 
ment; I am going in. He stood where he was, completely discon- 
certed, and gazed at her beautiful carriage as she walked away. 

‘Not even as zebra?’ he said, in a tone of appeal. 

She leoked round, her black brows meeting. ‘Ah, yes, you are 
right ; the post is vacant.’ Her thoughts went to Lavaux, the base 
underling for whom she had done so much, and without a smile she 
answered in a weary voice, ‘Zebra, if you like” Then she vanished 
behind a little group of fine yellow roses a little overblown, whose 
leaves would be scattered at the first fresh breeze. 

It was something to boast of that the proud Mari’ Anto’ had 
heard him through. Probably no other man, not even her Prince, had 
ever spoken to her thus. Full of the inspiration of hope, and stimulated 
by the fine speeches he had just thrown off, the dramatist soon hit upon 
his final scene. He was going back to write it out before breakfast, 
when he stopped short in surprise at seeing through the branches ‘the 
Prince’s’ windows open to the sunlight. Who was coming? What 
favourite guest was to be honoured with those convenient and luxurious 
rooms, looking over the river and the park? He made inquiries, and 
was reassured. It was her Grace’s architect; he was coming to the 
castle after an illness. Considering the intimacy between the lady and 
the Astiers, nothing was more natural than that Paul should be enter- 
tained like a son of the house in a mansion which he had more or less 
created. Still, when the new arrival took his seat at breakfast, his 
chastened delicacy of feature, his paleness—the paler by a white silk 
kerchief—his duel, his wound, and the general flavour of romance sur- 
rounding him, seemed to make so keen an impression on the ladies, 
and called forth such affectionate interest and care on the part of ‘the 
Duchess herself, that handsome Danjou, being one of those all- 
engrossing persons to whom any other man’s success seems a personal 
loss, if not downright robbery, felt a jealous pang. With his eyes on his 
plate, he took advantage of his position by the hostess to murmur some 
depreciatory remarks upon the pretty young fellow, unfortunately so 
much disfigured by his mother’s nose. He made merry over his duel, 
his wound, and his reputation in the fencing-room, the kind of bubble 
which bursts at the first prick of a real sword. He added, not knowing 
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how near he was to the truth, ‘The quarrel at cards was of course a mere 
pretext ; there was a woman at the bottom of it.’ 

‘Of the duel? Do you think so?’ His nod said ‘I am sure of it,’ 
Much admiring his own cleverness, he turned to the company, and 
dazzled them with his epigrams and anecdotes. He never went into 
society without providing himself with a store of these pocket squibs. 
Paul was no match for him here, and the ladies’ interest soon reverted 
to the brilliant talker, especially when he announced that, having got 
his dénouement and finished his play, he would read it in the drawing- 
room while it was too hot to go out. A universal exclamation of 
delight from the ladies welcomed this invaluable relief to ‘the day’s 
monotony. What a precious privilege for them, proud as they were 
already of dating their letters from Mousseaux, to be able to send to all 
their dear friends, who were not there, accounts of an unpublished play 
by Danjou, read by Danjou himself, and then next winter to be in a 
position to say when the rehearsals were going on, ‘Oh, Danjou’s play! 
I know it ; he read it to us at the castle.’ 

As the company rose, full of excitement at this good news, the 
Duchess went towards Paul, and taking his arm with her graceful 
air of command, said, ‘Come for a turn on the gallery ; it is stifling 
here.” The air was heavy even at the height of the gallery, for there 
rose from the stedming river a mist of heat, which overspread and 
blurred the irregular green outlines of its banks and of its low floating 
islands. She led the young man away from the smokers right to the 
end of the furthest bay, and then clasping his hand said, ‘So it was 
for me; it was all for me.’ 

‘Yes, Duchess, for you.’ 

And he pursed his lips as he added, ‘ And presently we shall have 
another try.’ 

‘You must not say that, you naughty boy.’ 

She stopped, as an inquisitive footstep came towards them. ‘Danjou!’ 

‘Yes, Duchess.’ 

‘My fan... on the dining-room table ... would you be sokind ?...’ 
When he was some way off, she said, ‘I will not have it, Paul. In the 
first place, the creature is not worth fighting. Ah, if we were alone— 
if I could tell you!’ . The fierceness of her tone and the clenching of 
her hands betrayed a rage that amazed Paul Astier, After a month 
he had hoped to find her calmer than this. It was a disappointment, 
and it checked the explosion, ‘I love you—I have always loved you,’ 
which was to have been forced from him at the first confidential inter- 


view. He was only telling the story of the ‘duel,’in which ‘she was 
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very much interested, when the Academician brought her fan. ‘ Well 
fetched, zebra!’ she said by way of thanks. With a little pout he 
answered in the same strain but a lowered voice, ‘A zebra on pro- 
motion, you know!’ 

‘What, wanting to be raised already!’ She tapped him with her 
fan as she spoke, and anxious to put him in a good temper for his 
reading, let him escort her back to the drawing-rocm, where his manu- 
script was lying ready on a dainty card-table in the full light of a high 
window partly open, showing the flower-garden and the groups of great 
trees. 

* Appearances. A Drama in Three Acts. Dramatis Persone... .’ 

The ladies, getting as close round as they could, drew themselves 
together with the charming little shiver which is their way of antici- 
pating enjoyment. Danjou read like a genuine ‘Player’ of Picheral’s 
classification, making lengthy pauses while he moistened his lips with 
his glass of water, and wiped them with a fine cambric handkerchief. 
As he finished each of the long broad pages, scribbled all over with his 
tiny handwriting, he let it fall carelessly at his feet on the carpet. 
Each time Madame de Foder, who hunts the ‘lions’ of all nations, 
stooped noiselessly, picked up the fallen sheet, and placed it reverently 
upon an armchair beside her, exactly square with the sheets before, con- 
triving, in this subtle and delicate way, to take a certain part in the 
great man’s work. It was as if Liszt or Rubinstein had been at the 
piano and she had been turning over the music. All went well till the 
end of Act I., an interesting and promising introduction, received with 
a furore of delighted exclamations, rapturous laughter, and enthusiastic 
applause. After a long pause, in which was audible from the far 
distance of the park the hum of the insects buzzing about the tree-tops, 
the reader wiped his moustache, and resumed : 

Act Il. The scene represents . . . But here his voice began to break, 
and grew huskier with every speech. He had just seen an empty chair 
among the ladies in the first row; it was Antonia’s chair; and his 
glances strayed over his eye-glass searching the whole huge room. It 
was full of green plants and screens, behind which the auditors had 
ensconced themselves to hear—or to sleep—undisturbed. At last, in 
one of the numerous and regular intervals provided by his glass of 
water, he caught a whisper, then a glimpse of a light dress, then, at the 
far end, on a sofa, he saw the Duchess with Paul beside her, con- 
tinuing the conversation interrupted on the gallery, To one like 
Danjou, spoiled with every kind of success, the affront was deadly. But 
he nerved himself to finish the Act, throwing his pages down on the floor 
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with a violence which made them fly, and sent little Madame de Foder 
crawling after them on all fours. At the end of the Act, as the whis- 
pering still went on, he left off, pretending that he was suddenly 
taken hoarse and must defer the rest till the next day. The Duchess, 
absorbed in the duel, of which she could not hear enough, supposed 
the play concluded, and cried from the distance, clapping her little hands, 
“Bravo, Danjou, the dénouement is delicious.’ 

That evening the great man had, or said he had, a bilious attack, 
and very early next morning he left Mousseaux without seeing any one 
again. Perhaps it was only the vexation of an author ; perhaps he truly 
believed that young Astier was going to succeed the Prince. However 
that may be, a week after he had gone Paul had not got beyond an 
occasional whispered word. The lady showed him the utmost kindness, 
treated him with the care of a mother, asked after his health, whether he 
did not find the tower looking south too hot, whether the shaking of 
the carriage tired him, whether it was not too late for him to stay on the 
river. But the moment he tried to mention the word ‘love,’ she was 
off without seeming to understand. Still he found her a very different 
creature from the proud Antonia of other years. Then, haughty and 
calm, she would show impertinence his place by a mere frown. It was 
the serenity of a majestic river flowing between its embankments. But 
now the embankment was giving way ; there seemed to be acrack some- 
where, through which was breaking the real nature of the woman. 
She had fits of rebellion against custom and social convention, which 
hitherto she had respected scrupulously, sudden desires to go somewhere 
else, and to tire herself in some long excursion. She planned festivi- 
ties, fireworks, great coursing expeditions for the autumn, in which she 
would take the lead, though it was years since she had been on horse- 
back. Paul watched carefully the vagaries of her excitement, and kept 
his sharp hawk’s-eye upon everything; he had quite made up his 
mind not to dangle for two years, as he had round Colette de Rosen. 

One night tke party had broken up early, after a tiring day of driving 
in the neighbourhood. Paul had gone up to his room, and having 
thrown off his coat was sitting in his slippers smoking a cigar and 
writing to his mother a carefully studied epistle. Mamma was staying 
at Clos jallanges, and wearing her eyes out with looking across the 
winding rive: nto the extreme distance for a glimpse of the four towers 
of Mousseaux: and he had to convince her that there was no chance 
of a reconciliation at present between her and her friend, and that they 
had better not meet. (No, no! His good mother was much too fond of 
fishing on her own hook to be a desirable associate!) He had to 
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remind her of the bill due at the end of the month, and her promise 
to send the money to good little Stenne, who had been left in the 
Rue Fortuny as sole garrison of the medieval mansion. If Sammy’s 
money had not yet come in, she might borrow of the Freydets, who 
would not refuse to advance it for a few days.. That very morning 
the Paris papers in their foreign news had announced the marriage of 
the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, mentioned the presence of the 
Grand Duke, described the bride’s dresses, and given the name of the 
Polish Bishop who had bestowed his blessing on the happy pair. 
Mamma might imagine how the breakfast party at Mousseaux was 
affected by this news, known to every one, and read by the hostess in 
the eyes of her guests and in their persistent conversation on other 
topics. 

The poor Duchess, who had hardly spoken during the meal, felt, 
when it was over, that she must rouse herself, and in spite of the heat 
had carried off all her visitors in three carriages to the Chateau de la 
Poissonniére, where the poet Ronsard was born. Ten miles’ drive in the 
sun on a road all cracks and dust, for the pleasure of hearing that 
hideous old Laniboire, hoisted on to an old stump as decayed as 
himself, recite ‘Mignonne, allons voir si la rose.’ On the way home 
they had paid a visit to the Agricultural Orphanage and Training 
School founded by old Padovani. Mamma must know it all well; they 
had been over the dormitory and laundry, and inspected the implements 
and the copy-books ; and the whole place was so hot and smelly ; and 
Laniboire made a speech to the Agricultural Orphans, cropped like 
convicts, in which he assured them that the world was good. _ To finish 
themselves up they stopped again at the furnaces near Onzain, and 
spent an hour between the heat of the setting sun and the smoke and 
smell of coal from three huge belching brick chimneys, stumbling over 
the rails and dodging the trucks and shovels full of molten metal in 
gigantic masses, which dropped fire like dissolving blocks of red ice. All 
the time the Duchess went on unwearied, but looked at nothing, listened 
to nothing. She seemed to be having an animated discussion with old 
Brétigny, whose arm she had taken, and paid as little attention to 
the furnaces and forges as to the poet Ronsard or the Agricultural 
Orphanage. 

Paul had reached this point in his letter, painting with terrible force, 
to console his mother for her absence, the dulness of life this year at 
Mousseaux, when he heard a gentle knock at his door. He thought 
it was the young critic, or the Vicomte de Brétigny, or perhaps 
Laniboire, who had been very unquiet of late. All these had often 
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prolonged the evening in his room, which was the largest and most 
convenient, and had a dainty smoking-room attached to it. He was 
very much surprised on opening his door to see by the light of the 
painted windows that the long corridor of the first floor was absolutely 
silent and deserted, right away to the guard-room, where a ray of 
moonlight showed the outline of the carving on the massive door. He 
was going back to his seat, when there came another knock. It came 
from the smoking-room, which communicated by a little door under the 
hangings with a narrow passage in the thickhess of the wall leading to 
the rooms of the Duchess. The arrangement, dating much earlier 
than the restorations, was not known to him: and, as he remembered 
certain conversations during the last few days, when the men were 
alone, and especially some of the stories of old Laniboire, his first 
thought was ‘Whew! I hope she did not hear us.’ He drew the bolt 
and the Duchess passed him without a word, and laying down on the 
table where he had been writing a bundle of yellowish papers, with which 
her delicate fingers played nervously, she said in a serious voice: 

‘I want you to give me your advice; you are my friend, and I have 
no one else to confide in.’ 

No one but him—poor woman! And she did not take warning 
from the cunning watchful predatory glance, which shifted from the letter, 
imprudently left open on the table where she might have read it, to 
herself as she stood there with her arms bare and heavy hair coiled 
round and round her head. He was thinking, ‘What docs she want? 
What has she come for?’ She, absorbed in the requickened wrath which 
had been rising and choking her since the morning, panted out in low 
broken sentences, ‘ Just before you came, he sent Lavaux—he did! he 
sent. Lavaux—to ask for his letters!—I gave his impudent cheeks such 
a reception that he won’t come again.—His letters, indeed !-- these are 
what he wanted.’ 

She held out the roll, her brief, as it might be called, against the 
partner of her affections, showing what she had paid to raise the man 
out of the gutter. ‘Take them, look at them! They are really quite 
interesting!’ He turned over the odd collection, smelling now of 
the boudoir, but bettcr suited to Bos’s shop-front ; there were mortgage- 
able debts to dealers in curiosities, private jewellers, laundresses, yacht- 


builders, agents for imitation-champagne from Touraine, receipts from 
stewards and club-waiters, in short, every device of usury by which a 
man about Paris comes to bankruptcy. . Mari’ Anto’ muttered under 
her breath, ‘ The restoration of this gentleman cost more than Mous- 
seaux, you sce! ... I have had all these things in a drawer for years,, 
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because I never destroy anything; but I solemnly declare that I never 
thought of using them. Now I have changed my mind. He is rich. 
I want my money and interest. If he does not pay, I will take pro- 
ceedings. Don’t you think I am justified ?’ 

‘Entirely justified, said Paul, stroking the point of his fair beard, 
‘only—was not the Prince d’Athis incapable of contracting when he 
signed these bills?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know... . Brétigny told me about that... for as he 
could get nothing through Lavaux, he wrote to Brétigny to ask him 
to arbitrate. A fellow Academician, you know!’ She laughed a laugh 
of impartial scorn for the official dignities of the Ambassador and the 
ex-Minister. Then she burst out indignantly, ‘It is true that I need 
not have paid, kut I chose he should be clean. I don’t want any 
arbitration. I paid and will be paid back, or else I go into court, where 
the name and title of our representative at St. Petersburg will be 
dragged through the dirt. If I can only degrade the wretch, I shall 
| have won the suit I care about.’ 

‘I can’t understand,’ said Paul as he put down the packet so as 
to hide the awkward lIctter to Mamma, ‘I can’t understand how such 





proofs should have been Icft in your hands by a man as clever 

‘As D’Athis ?’ 

The shrug of her shoulders sufficiently completed the interjection, 
But the madness of a woman’s anger may always lead to something, 
so he drew her on. ‘ Yct he was one of our best diplomatists.’ 

‘It was I who put him up to it. He knows nothing of the business 
but what I taught him.’ 

She hid her face, as for shame, in her hands, checking her socs and 
gasping with fury. ‘To think, to think, twelve years of my life to a 
man like that! And now he Icaves me; he casts me off! Cast off by 
him! Cast off by him!’ 


| It is some hours later, and she is still there. The young man is 
upon his knees and is whispering tenderly: ‘When you: kriow that I 
love you—when you know that I loved you always. Think, think!’ 
The striking of a clock is heard in the far distance and wakening 
sounds go by in the growing light. She flies in dismay from the 
room, not caring so much as to take with her the brief of her intended 
revenge. 

Revenge herself now? On whom? and what for? There was an 


end of her hatred now, for had she not her love? From this day she 
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was another woman, such an one as when she is seen with her lover or 
her husband, supporting her unhasty steps upon the tender cradle of his 
arm, makes the common people say, ‘ Well, se has got what she 
wants.’ There are not so many of them as people think, particularly 
in society. Not that the mistress of a great house could be thinking 
exclusively of her own happiness; there were guests going away and 
other guests arriving and settling in, a second instalment, more 
numerous and less intimate, the whole in fact of the Academic set. 
There were the Duke de Courson-Launay, the Prince and Princess de 
Fitz-Roy, the De Circourts, the Huchenards, Saint-Avol the diplomatist, 
Moser and his daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Henry of the American embassy. 
It was a hard task to provide entertainment and occupation for all 
these people and to fuse such different elements. No one understood 
the business better than she, but just now it was a burden and a 
weariness to her. She would have liked to keep quiet and meditate on 
her happiness, to think of nothing else: and she could devise no other 
amusements for her guests than the invariable visit to the fish preserves, 
to Ronsard’s castle, and to the Orphanage. Her own pleasure was 
complete when her hand touched Paul’s, as accident brought them 
together in the same boat or the same carriage. 

In the course of one such pompous expedition on the river, the little 
fleet from Mousseaux, sailing on a shimmering mirror of silken awnings 
and ducal pennons, had gone somewhat further than usual. Paul Astier 
was in the boat in front of his lady’s. He was sitting in the stern 
beside Laniboire, and was receiving the Academician’s confidences. 
Having been invited to stay at Mousscaux till his report was finished, 
the old fool fancied that he was making good progress towards the 
coveted succession ; and as always happens in such cases, he chose Paul 
as the confidant of his hopes. After telling him what he had said and 
what she had answered, and one thing and another, he was just say- 
ing, ‘Now, young man, what would you do, if you were me?’ when 
a clear voice of low pitch rang over the water from the boat behind 
them. 

‘Monsieur Astier !’ 

‘Yes, Duchess.’ 

‘See yonder, among the reeds. It looks like Védrine.’ 

Védrine it was, painting away, with his wife and children at his 
side, on an old flat-bottomed boat moored to a willow branch alongside 
of a green islet, where the wagtails were chirping themselves hoarse. 
The boats drew quickly up beside him, any novelty being a break to 
the everlasting tedium of fashionable society: and while the Duchess 
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greeted with her sweetest smile Madame Védrine, who had once been 
her guest at Mousseaux, the ladies looked with interest at the artist’s 
strange home and the beautiful children, born of its light and its love, 
as they lay in the shelter of their green refuge on the clear, placid 
stream, which reflected the picture of their happiness. After the first 
greetings, Védrine, palette in hand, gave Paul an account of the doings 
at Clos Jallanges, which was visible through the mists of the river, 
half-way up the hill side—a long low white house with an Italian 
roof. ‘ My dear fellow, they have all gone crazy there! The vacancy 
has turned their heads. They spend their days ticking votes—your 
mother, Picheral, and the poor invalid in her wheel-chair. She too has 
caught the Academic fever, and talks of moving to Paris, entertaining 
and giving parties to help her brother on.’ So Védrine, to escape the 
general madness, camped out all day and worked in the open air— 
children and all; and pointing to his old boat he said, with a simple 
unresentful ijaugh, ‘ My dahabeeah, you see ; my trip to the Nile.’ 

All at once the little boy, who in the midst of so many people, so 
many pretty ladies and pretty dresses, had eyes for no one but old 
Laniboire, addressed him in a clear voice, ‘ Please, are you the gentleman 
of the Académie who is going to be a hundred?’ The philosopher, 
occupied in showing off his boating for the benefit of the fair Antonia, 
was all but knocked off his seat ; and when the peals of laughter had 
somewhat subsided, Védrine explained that the child was strangely 
interested in Jean Réhu, whom he did not know and had never seen, 
merely because he was nearly a hundred years old. Every day the 
handsome little boy asked about the old man and inquired how he: was. 
Child as he was, he admired such length of days with something of a 
personal regard. If others had lived to a hundred, why not he ? 

But a sudden freshening of the brceze filled the sails of the little 
craft, and fluttered all the tiny pennons ; a mass of clouds was moving 
up from over Blois, and towards Mousseaux a film of rain dimmed 
the horizon, while the four lights on the top of the towers sparkled 
against the black sky. There was a moment of hurry and confusion. 
Then the vessels went away between the banks of yellow sand, one 
behind the other in the narrow channels; while Védrine, pleased by 
the brightness of the colours beneath the stormy sky and by the striking 
figures of the boatmen, standing in the bows and leaning hard on their 
long poles, turned to his wife, who was kneeling in the punt packing in 
the children, the colour-box, and the palette, and said, ‘ Look over there, 
mamma. I sometimes say of a friend, that we are in the same boat 
Well, there you may sce what I mean. As those boats fly in line through 
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the wind, with the darkness coming down, so are we men and workers, 
generation after generation. It’s no use being shy of the fellows in 
your own boat ; you know them, you rub up against them, you are 
friends without wishing it or even knowing it, all sailing on the same 
tack. But how the fellows in front do loiter and get in the way! 
There’s nothing in common between their boat and ours. We are too 
far off, we cannot catch what they say. We never trouble about them 
except to call out “Go ahead; get on, do!” Meanwhile youth in the 
boat behind is pushing ws ; they would not mind running us down ; and 
we shout to them angrily, “ Easy there! Where’s the hurry ?” Well, as 
for me,’ and he drew himself to his full height, towering above the line 
of coast and river, ‘ I belong, of course, to my own boat and I am fond of 
it. But the boat just ahead and the one coming up interest me not 
less. I would hail them, signal to them, speak to therm all. All of us 
alike, those before and those behind, are threatened by the same dangers, 
and every boat finds the current strong, the sky treacherous, and the 
evening quick to close in ... Now, my dears, we must make haste; 
here comes the rain!’ 


XIII. 


‘PRAY for the repose of the soul of the most noble Lord, the Duke 
Charles Henri Francois Padovani, Prince d’Olmiitz, formerly Member 
of the Senate, Ambassador and Minister, Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, who departed this life September 20, 1880, at his estate 
of Barbicaglia, where his remains have been interred. A mass for the 
deceased will be celebrated on Sunday next in the private chapel, where 
you are invited to attend.’ 

This quaint summons was being proclaimed on both banks of the 
Loire, between Mousseaux and Onzain, by mourners hired from 
Vafflard’s, wearing tall hats with crape mufflers that reached the 
ground, and ringing their heavy bells as they walked. Paul Astier, 
hearing the words as he came downstairs to the mid-day breakfast, felt 
his heart beat high with joy and pride. Four days ago the news of the 
Duke’s death had startled Mousseaux as the report of a gun startles a 
covey of partridges, and had unexpectedly dispersed and scattered the 
second instalment of guests to various seaside and holiday resorts. The 
Duchess had had to set off at once for Corsica, leaving at the castle 


only a few very intimate friends. The melancholy sound of the voices 
and moving bells, carried to Paul’s ear by a breeze from the river 
through the open panes of the staircase window, the antiquated and 
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princely form of the funeral invitation, could not but invest the domain 
of Mousscaux with an impressive air of grandeur, which added to the 
height of its four towers and its immemorial trees. And as all this 
was to be his (for the Duchess on leaving had begged him to stay at 
the castle, as there were important decisions to be taken on her return), 
the proclamation of death sounded in his ears like the announcement 
of his approaching installation. ‘ Pray for the repose of the soul,’ said 
the voices. At last he really had fortune within his grasp, and this 
time it should not be taken from him. ‘Member of the Senate, 
Ambassador and Minister,’ said the voices again. 

‘Those bells are depressing, are they not, Monsieur Paul?’ said 
Mdlle. Moser, who was sitting at breakfast between her father and 
the Academician Laniboire. The Duchess had kept these guests at 
Mousseaux, partly to amuse Paul's solitude and partly to give a little 
more rest and fresh air to the poor ‘ Antigone,’ kept in bondage by 
the interminable candidature of her father. There was certainly no 
fear that the Duchess would find a rival in this woman, who had eyes 
like a beaten hound, hair without colour, and no other thought but her 
humiliating petition for the unattainable place in the Académie. But 
on this particular morning she had taken more pains than usual with 
her appearance, and wore a bright dress open at the neck. The poor 
neck was very thin and lean, but—there was no higher game. So 
Laniboire, in high spirits, was teasing her with a gay freedom. No, he 
did not think the death-bells at all depressing, nor the repetition of 
‘Pray for the repose,’ as it died away in the distance. No, life seemed 
to him by contrast more enjoyable than usual, the Vouvray sparkled 
more brightly in the decanters, and:his good stories had a telling echo 
in the huge half-empty dining-room. The sodden subservient face of 
Moser the candidate wore a fawning smile, though he wished his 
daughter away. But the philosopher was a man of great influence in 
the Académie. 

After coffee had been served on the terrace, Laniboire, with his 
face coloured like a Redskin, called out, ‘Now let's go and work, 
Mdlle. Moser ; I feel quite in the humour. I believe I shall finish my 
report to-day.’ The gentle little lady, who. sometimes acted as his 
secretary, rose with some regret. On a delicious day like this, hazy 
with the first mists of autumn, a good walk, or perhaps a continuation 
on the gallery of her talk with the charming and well-mannered M. Paul, 
would have pleased her better than writing at old M. Laniboire’s 
dictation commendations of devoted hospital-nurses. or exemplary 
attendants. But her father urged her to go, as the great man wanted 
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her. She obeyed and went upstairs behind Laniboire, followed by old 
Moser, who was going to have his afternoon nap. 

Laniboire may have had Pascal’s nose, but he had not his manners. 
When Paul came back from cooling his ambitious hopes by a long walk 
in the woods, he found the break waiting at the foot of the steps in the 
great court. The two fine horses were pawing the ground, and Madlle. 
Moser was inside, surrounded by boxes and bags, while Moser, looking 
bewildered, stood on the doorstep, feeling in his pockets and bestowing 
coins on two or three sneering footmen. Paul went up to the carriage, 
‘So you are leaving us, Mademoiselle.’ She gave him a thin clammy 
hand, on which she had forgotten to put a glove, and without saying 
a word, or removing the handkerchief with which she was wiping her 
eyes under her veil, she bent her head in sign of good-bye. He learnt 
little more from old Moser, who stammered out in a low voice, as 
he stood vexed and gloomy, with one foot on the step of the carriage, 
‘It’s her doing: she w7// go. He was rude to her, she says, but I 
can’t believe it.’ Then with a profound sigh, and knitting the wrinkle 
in his brow, the deep, red, scar-like wrinkle of the Academic candidate, 
he added, ‘ It’s a very bad thing for my election.’ 

Laniboire stayed all the afternoon in his room, and at dinner, as 
he took his seat opposite Paul, he said, ‘Do you know why our friends 
the Mosers went off so suddenly ?’ 

‘No, sir; do you?’ 

‘It’s very strange, very strange.’ 

He assumed an air of great composure for the benefit of the 
servants, but it was obvious that he was disturbed, worried, and in 
desperate fear of a scandal. Gradually he regained his serenity and 
satisfaction, not being able to think ill of life at dinner, and ended 
by admitting to his young friend that he had perhaps been a little too 
attentive. ‘But it is her father’s fault; he pesters me; and even an 
awarder of good-conduct prizes has his feelings, eh?’ He lifted his 
glass of liqueur with a triumphant flourish, cut short by Paul’s remark, 
‘What will the Duchess say? Of course Mdlle. Moser must have 
written to her to explain why she left. 

Laniboire turned pale. ‘ Really, do you think she did?’ 

Paul pressed the point, in the hopes of ridding himself of such a 
far from gay gallant. If the lady had not written, there was the chance 
that a servant might say something. Then, wrinkling his deceitful 
little nose, he said, ‘If I were you, my dear sir : 





‘Pooh, pooh! Nonsense! I may get a scolding, but it won’t really 
do me any harm.’ 
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But in spite of his assumed confidence, the day before the Duchess 
returned, upon the pretext that the election to the Académie was 
coming on, and that the damp evenings were bad for his rheumatism, 
he went off, taking in his portmanteau his completed report on the 
prizes for good-conduct. 

The Duchess . arrived for Sunday’s mass, celebrated with great 
magnificence in the Renaissance chapel, where Védrine’s versatility had 
restored both the fine stained glass and the wonderful carving of the 
reredos. A huge crowd from the villages of the neighbourhood filled 
the chapel to overflowing, and gathered in the great court. Everywhere 
were awkward fellows in hideous black coats, and long blue blouses 
shining from the iron, everywhere white caps and kerchiefs stiff with 
starch round sunburnt necks. All these people were brought together 
not by the religious ceremony, nor by the honours paid to the old 
Duke, who was unknown in the district, but by the open-air feast which 
was to foliow the mass. The long tables and benches were arranged on 
both sides of the long lordly avenue ; and here, after the service, between 
two and three thousand peasants had no difficulty in finding room. At 
first there was some constraint ; the guests, overawed by the troop of 
servants in mourning and the rangers with crape on their caps, spoke 
in whispers under the shadow of the majestic elms. But as they 
warmed with the wine and the victuals, the funeral feast grew more 
lively, and ended in a vast merrymaking. 

To escape this unpleasant carnival, the Duchess and Paul went for 
a drive, sweeping rapidly in an open carriage draped with black along 
the roads and fields, abandoned to the desertion of Sunday. The 
mourning cockades of the tall footmen and the long veil of the widow 
opposite reminded the young man of other similar drives. He thought 
to himself, ‘My destiny seems to lie in the way of dead husbands.’ 
He felt a touch of regret at the thought of Colette de Rosen’s little 
curly head, contrasting so brightly with the black mass of her surround- 
ings. The Duchess however, tired as she was by her journey, and 
looking stouter than usual in her improvised mourning, had a magnifi- 
cence of manner entirely wanting in Colette, and besides, her dead 
husband did not embarrass her, for she was much too frank to feign a 
grief which ordinary women think necessary under such circumstances, 
even when the deceased has been cordially detested and completely 
abandoned. The road rang under the horses’ hoofs, as it unrolled before 
them, climbing or descending gentle slopes, bordered now by little oak 
plantations, now by huge plains which, in the neighbourhood of the 
isolated mills, were swept by circling flights of crows. A pale sunlight 
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gleamed through rare gaps in a sky soft, rainy, and low: and to 
protect them from the wind as they drove, the same wrap enveloped 
them both, so that their knees were closely pressed together under 
the furs. The Duchess was talking of her native Corsica, and of 
a wonderful vocero which had been improvised at the funeral by her 
maid. 

‘ Matéa?’ 

‘Yes, Matéa. She's quite a poet, fancy’—and the Duchess quoted 
some of the lines of the woceratrice, in the spirited Corsican dialect, 
admirably suited to her contralto voice. But to the ‘important decision’ 
she did not refer. 

But it was the important decision that interested Paul Astier, and 
not the verses of the lady’s-maid. No doubt it would be discussed 
that evening. To pass the time, he told her, in a low tone, how he had 
got rid of Laniboire. ‘ Poor little Moser,’ said the Duchess, ‘ her father 
really must be elected this time.” After that they spoke but a word 
now and then. They only drew together, Inlled, as it were, by the 
gentle movement of the carriage, while the daylight left the darkening 
fields, and let them see over towards the furnaces sudden flashes of 
flame and flickering gleams like lightning against the sky. Unfortu- 
nately the drive home was spoilt by the drunken cries and songs of 
the crowds returning from the feast. The peasants got among the 
wheels of the carriage like cattle, and from the ditches on either side of 
the road, into which they rolled, came snores and grunts, their peculiar 
fashion of praying for the repose of the soul of the most noble Lord 
Duke. 

They walked, as usual, on the gallery, and the Duchess, leaning 
against Paul’s shoulder to look out at the darkness between the massive 
pillars which cut the dim line of the horizon, murmured, ‘This is 
happiness! Together, and alone!’ Still not a word on the subject 
which Paul was waiting for. He tried to bring her to it, and with his 
lips in her hair asked what she was going to do in the winter. Should 
she go back to Paris? Oh, no! certainly not. She was sick of Paris 
and its false society, its disguises and its treachery! She was still 


undecided, however, whether to shut herself up at Mousseaux, or to set 
out on a long journey to Syria and Palestine. What did he think? 
Why, this must be the important decision they were to consider! It 
had been a mere pretext'to keep him there! She had been afraid 
that if he went back to Paris, and away from her, some one else would 
carry him off! .Paul, thinking that he had been taken in, bit his lips 
as he said to himself, ‘Oh, if that’s your game, my lady, we’ll see!’ 
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Tired by her journey and a long day in the open air, the Duchess bid 
him good-night and went wearily up to her room. 

The next day they hardly met. The Duchess was busy settling 
accounts with her steward and her tenants, much to the admiration of 
Maitre Gobineau, the notary, who observed to Paul as they sat at 
breakfast, with slyness marked in every wrinkle of his shrivelled old 
face, ‘ Ah, it’s not easy to get on the blind side of the Duchess !’ 

‘Little he knows,’ was the thought of the Duchess’s young pursuer 
as he played with his light brown beard. But when he heard the hard 
cold tones which his lady’s tender contralto could assume ina business 
discussion, he felt that he would have to play his cards carefully. 

After breakfast there arrived some trunks from Paris with Spricht’s 
forewoman and two fitters. And at last, about four o’clock, the Duchess 
appeared, in a marvellous costume, which made her look quite young 
and slim, and proposed a walk in the park. They went along briskly 
side by side, keeping to the by-paths to avoid the noise of the heavy 
rakes. Three times a day the gardeners struggled against the accumu- 
lation of the falling leaves. But in vain; in an hour the walks were 
again covered by the same Oriental carpet, richly coloured with purple, 
green, and bronze; and their feet rustled in it as they walked under 
the soft level rays of the sun. The Duchess spoke of the husband 
who had brought so much sorrow into her youth; she was anxious to 
make Paul feel that her mourning was entirely conventional and did 
not affect her feelings. Paul understood her object, and smiled coldly, 
determined to carry out his plan. 

At the lower end of the park they sat down, near a little building 
hidden behind maples and privet where the fishing nets and oars of 
the boats were kept. From their seat they looked across the sloping 
lawns and the plantations and shrubberies showing patches of gold. 
The castle, seen in the background, with its long array of closed 
windows and deserted terraces, lifting its towers and turrets proudly to 
the sky, seemed withdrawn, as it were, into the past, and grander than 
ever. 

‘I am sorry to leave all that,’ said Paul, with a sigh. She looked 
at him in amazement with storm in her knitted brows. Go away? 
Did he mean to go away? Why? 

‘No help. Such is life.’ 

‘Are we to part? And what is to become of me? and the journey 
we were to make together ?’ 

‘I could not interrupt you——’ he said. But how could a poor artist 
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like him afford himself a journey to Palestine? It was an impossible 
dream, like Védrine’s dahabeeah ending in a punt on the Loire. 

She shrugged her aristocratic shoulders, and said, ‘Why, Paul, what 
nonsense! You know that all I have is yours.’ 

‘Mine? By what right?’ 

It was out! But she did not see yet what he was driving at. 
Fearing that he had gone too far, he added, ‘I mean, what right, in 
the prejudiced view of society, shall I have to travel with you?’ 

‘Well then, we will stay at Mousseaux.’ 

He made her a little mocking bow as -he said, ‘ Your architect has 
finished his work on the castle.’ . 

‘Oh, we will find him something to do, if I have to set fire to it 
to-night !’ 

She laughed her open-hearted tender laugh, leant against him, and 
taking his hands pressed them against her cheeks—fond trifling this, 
not the word which he was waiting for, and trying to make her say. 
Then he burst out, ‘If you love me, Antonia, let me go. I must make 
a living for myself and mine. Society would not forgive my living 
on the bounty of a woman who is not and never will be my wife.’ 

She understood, and closed her eyes as if on the brink of an abyss. 
In the long silence that followed was heard all over the park the falling 
of the leaves in the breeze, some still heavy with sap, dropping in 
bunches from bough to bough, others stealing down with a scarcely 
audible sound, like the rustling of a dress. Round the little hut, under 
the maples, it was more like the pattering footsteps of some voiceless 
crowd which moved around. She rose with a shiver. ‘It is cold; let 
us go in.’ She had made her sacrifice. It would kill her, very probably, 
but the world should not see the degradation of the Duchess Padovani 
into Madame Paul Astier, who had married her architect. 

Paul spent the evening in making the obvious arrangements for 
his departure. He gave orders about his luggage, bestowed princely 
gratuities upon the servants, and inquired about the time of the trains, 
chatting away without constraint, but quite unsuccessful in breaking 
through the gloomy silence of the fair Antonia, who read with absorbed 
attention a magazine, of which she did not turn the pages. But when he 
took his leave of her and thanked her for her prolonged and gracious 
hospitality, in the light of the huge lace lamp-shade he saw on her 
haughty face a look of anguish, and in her eyes, magnificent as those 
of a dying lion, a beseeching supplication. 

When he reached his room the young man looked to see that the 
door to the smoking-room was bolted ; then he put out his light and 
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waited, sitting quite still on the divan close to the communication. If 
she did not come, he had made a mistake and must begin again. But 
there was a slight noise in the private passage, the sound of a gown, 
then after a momentary surprise at not being able to come straight in, a 
touch with the tip of a finger, scarcely a knock. He did not move, 
and paid no attention to a little significant coughing. Then he heard 
her go away, with an agitated, uneven step. 

‘Now,’ thought he, ‘she is mine. I can do what I like with her.’ 
And he went quietly to bed. 


‘If I were called the Prince d’Athis, would you not have married 
me when your mourning was over? Yet D’Athis did not love you, and 
Paul Astier does. Proud of his love, he would gladly have proclaimed 
it abroad instead of hiding it as a thing to be ashamed of. Ah, Mari’ 
Anto! I have awaked from a beautiful dream! Farewell for ever.’ 


She read his letter with her eyes hardly open, swollen with the 
tears she had been shedding all night. ‘Is Monsieur Astier gone?’ 
The maid who was leaning out of the window to fasten back the 
shutters that moment caught sight of the carriage that was taking 
away M. Paul, right at the end of the avenue, too far off to be called 
back. The Duchess sprang out of bed and flew to the clock. ‘Nine 
o'clock. The express did not reach Onzain till ten. ‘Quick, a mes- 
senger—Bertoli, and the best of the horses!’ By taking the short cut 
through the woods he could reach the station before the carriage. 
Whilst her orders were being hastily carried out she wrote a note 
standing, without waiting to dress. ‘Come back; all shall be as you 
wish.’ No, that was too cold. That would not bring him back. She 
tore up the note, wrote another, ‘What you will, so long as I am 
yours, and signed it with her title. Then, wild at the thought that 
perhaps even that would not bring him, she cried, ‘I'll go myself! My 
habit, quick!’ And she called out of the window to Bertoli, whose 
horse was by this time waiting impatiently at the foot of the steps, and 
gave orders to saddle ‘ Mademoiselle Oger’ for herself. 

She had not ridden for five years. Her figure had grown stouter, 
the stitches of the habit gave way, some of the hooks were missing. 
‘Never mind, Matéa, never mind.’ She went down the staircase with 
the train over her arm, between the footmen who stood with blank 
looks of astonishment, and set off full speed down the avenue, through 
the gate, into the road, into the wood, and down the cool green paths 
and long avenues, where the wild creatures fluttered and leapt away 
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as she galloped madly by. She must and will have him. He is her 
death and life. She has tasted love ; and what else does the world 
contain? Leaning forward, she listens for the sound of the train and 


watches in every distant view for the steam skirting the horizon. If 


only she isin time! Poor thing! She might let her horse walk, and 


yet she would overtake that handsome runaway. He is her evil genius, 


and he is not to be escaped. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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QA Decorati¥e Society 


N exhibition has lately been held 
A in London which may possibly 
prove to be of considerable import- 
ance to art workmen, through them 
to all English art lovers, and ulti- 
mately to the nation at large. 







This exhibition was! called that of the ‘Arts and 
Crafts, and its novelty consisted, not so much in the 
decorative works of which it was composed, all the best of 
which indeed were already familiar to the public, but 
in the idea of those who initiated the society. Nodoubt 
to many of us there is no startling novelty in the assertion 
that the decorative workman, the designer of wall hang- 
ings, tiles, and brass-work, or what-not, is, or at least 
may be, as essentially an artist as the Royal Academician 
whose works are executed in the lordly medium of oil. 
Still to most folk the idea has at least the novelty which 
comes from lack of consideration, and people who can 
afford good decoration are but too apt to entrust some 
well-known firm with the selection or production of what- ' 
ever ornamental work they require,and tosay afterwards 
both mentally and orally, ‘Oh, yes, we think it rather pretty ; Messrs. 
Flummery and Flabbergaster designed it for us.’ In truth there is 
difficulty in remembering, still more in attempting to discover, the un- 
known workman to whose skill Messrs. F. and F. have in any special 
instance owed their reputation. The difficulty is much increased by 
the fact that, owing to the competition of trade, and other causes into 
which it is scarcely necessary to enter here, the firm in question have a 
direct interest in concealing the identity of their workmen, and even the 


more 
er 


1 It is not yet closed. 
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fact that their workmen are more than the executants of the masters’ 
ideas. In some cases, though hardly in any large proportion, the pro- 
fessional decorator has some actual artistic capacity, but for the most 
part he simply retails the artist's work. This being the case, the idea 
of the Arts and Crafts Society was to reveal the identity of these 
decorators’ ‘ghosts,’ to give them a name, if not a local habitation, and 
presumably to thus benefit them both by the pleasantness of praise and 
the commercial possibilities of publicity. 


The idea was worthy, generous, and sufficiently new; it deserved 
recognition and whatever assistance could be afforded by the outside 
public, and if it be possible to carry it out to any considerable extent 
the result would be certainly advantageous, not only to English art but 
to commercial morality. But before this can be done the promoters of 
the society must convince those capable of judging, and through them 
the public, not only of the sincerity of their intention—of that there is 
little or no doubt—but of the commercial practicability of their proposals, 
of the impartiality shown by the society in the selection and exhibition of 
the work, and, perhaps above all, of the consistency with which the 
promoters of the movement are carrying out their plan. And since 
the drawbacks which are due to the constitution and management 
of the society, as evidenced in the present exhibition, must be got rid 
of if any practical good is to come of this movement, let us first of all 
say a few words upon these deficiencies. 


After walking round the galleries carefully, two ideas are borne in 
upon the spectator’s mind, of which the first is the essential similarity 
in character of most of the examples, and the second is the frequency 
with which certain names appear, and the prominence which is given to 
the work of their owners. Speaking roughly, the arts and crafts here 
represented are those of a group of artists, the most important of whom 
are personal friends, and who draw their inspiration either mediately 


or directly from a single source, and that source is the art of William 
Michael Rossetti. 


There are four artists who share between them the honours 


of the exhibition, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Edward Burne Jones, Mr. 
William Morris, and Mr. W. De Morgan; and attached to these, 
clinging, as it were, to the hems of their garments, are their faithful 
followers dans le méme genre, Mr. Henry Holiday, Mr. Benson, Mr. 
Heywood Sumner, Mr. T. M. Rooke and the Century Guild. 
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I have perhaps written enough of these artists’ excellences in past 
times not to subject myself to the reproach of failing to appreciate 
‘them, the more especially as my eulogies were first written and con- 
tinued during those long years when the entire critical press united in 
ridiculing that pre-Raphaelite art, the poorest example of which they 
now hold up to admiration. But as Dickens once said of England, ‘it is 
a right little island, a tight little island, a show-fight little island, but 
not the whole round world,’ so is this art of Rossetti filtered through 
Mr. Burne Jones not the beginning and end of decoration. For of 
Mr. Burne Jones’s genius, of which so much has beén said and written, 
one thing may be safely asserted, and that is that it is essentially one 
personal to himself, one which is only admirable through the genius 
of the man who created it, and which when it is imitated becomes either 
supremely ridiculous or profoundly stupid. 


This, then, it seems to me, is one peril which the society must 
carefully avoid, the peril of collecting only the work of those who 
are, more or less evidently, in sympathy with pre-Raphaelitism and its 
chief exponent. They must avoid it, not wholly or chiefly because it is 
a mistaken form of art, but because it is at the best but the special de- 
velopment of one or two curiously constituted artistic minds, which, being 
endowed with the keenest delight in and instinct for beauty, have obscured 
the unhealthiness of their sympathies by the strange loveliness with 
which they have been able to endow them. 


For the beginning and the end of this art is (would that it were not 
so!) unhealthiness. In such regions as those of Mr. Burne Jones’s 
‘Mountains of the Moon,’ ‘Gardens of Hesperides,’ the wind blows not, 
and the grass, the clouds, the rocks, and the waters are in every pre- 
sentation strangely twisted from their natural habit 





and appearance. 


Look at the tapestries of Mr. Morris (very 
beautiful too they are); we find again the same 
still airless air, the same earth heavily encumbered 
with close-set flowers, the same pallid straight- 
limbed maidens standing motionless and motive- 
less beneath their canopies of leaves and blossom. 
What, one asks oneself almost passionately, have 
‘Arts and Crafts’ of this sort to do with the real 
world ; and through the great door of the gallery, 












































flung open for a moment, there rushes the vast 
inarticulate roar of London, and floods the 
room with a tide of life amidst which tapestry 
and cartoon, tile and cassone, lustred pottery 
and gesso panel fade away like the dreams 
they are. But to be in touch with the world 
about us is the inspiration of all great art— 
the form matters not, be it classical, medizval, 
or primeval—to be in touch, in sympathy with 
men and women, with the rough play of the 
boy, and the timid love of the girl, to feel 
naturally, but with keener perception, simple, 
natural love, emotion, and experience, to take 
to ourselves the whole world, with its beauty 
and ugliness, its baseness and nobility, its joy 
and grief—these are the artist’s prerogatives ; 
these are the foundations on which he builds 
the true Palace of Art. 


From one point of view, therefore, I think 
this exhibition fails : it does not fulfil the im- 
plied promise of its name—it is less an exhibi- 
tion of arts and crafts than it is an exhibition 
of a clique of artists all inspired by somewhat 
similar views, all well known to the public, 
and to several of whom the exhibition affords 
simply an opportunity for ‘bold advertise- 
ment.’ 


The firms of Morris & Co., De Morgan 
(pottery), Wardle & Co, W. Benson (the 
lamp-maker), and the Century Guild have 
never before had such an opportunity of dis- 
playing their goods as is afforded to them 
here, and it is difficult to avoid suspecting 
that it was not so much love for the workman, 
as a very much more ordinary and less high- 
sounding motive which induced them to join 
the society. This impression is apparently 
corroborated by the fact that in some instances 
(whether by oversight or intention) the mem- 
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bers of the society themselves (in the case of two well-known firms) 
have not observed their own principle of revealing the name of the 
craftsmen employed to produce the exhibited product ; as, for instance, 
in the large pyramid of tiles exhibited. by Mr. De Morgan, and 
especially in the collection of various tapestries, cretonnes, &c., exhibited 
by a well-known maker, and labelled only with his name, though the 
designs are by unknown workmen. This collection indeed would have 
been better excluded from the exhibition altogether, as it is evidently 
a mere trade advertisement. And in the same way many of the De 
Morgan potteries and Morris & Co. tapestries, needlework, &c., might 
have been omitted. 


Mr. Walter Crane also, of whose work we give three specimens here, 
though undoubtedly one of the most capable members of the society, 
would have been better advised to send less than a_ half-century of 
examples; and a little less of Mr. Benson, Mr. Lewis Day, and the 
Century Guild would have been decidedly advisable. This brings me 
to the consideration of the point which is really admirable in this col- 
lection, and that is the application of delicate art design and workmanship 
to many things which are customarily left to the taste of a manufac- 
turing upholsterer. Here, for instance, is what Mr. Walter Crane thinks 
a finger-plate should be ; the underneath small plate is on the opposite 
page, and no one could wish for a more pleasant, fanciful filling of either 
space. Another specimen of such work is given at the end of the article. 


The illustration of Judith is taken from a gesso-panel in low relief, 
faintly tinted in colour. The design at the commencement of the 
article is from the back of the catalogue, and shows Mr. Walter Crane’s 
work at its best. 


However, these blemishes serve to show that the common motives 
of humanity are not even yet entirely banished from the bosoms of the 
arts and crafts men—as who would wish they should be? Let them 


be men first and artists afterwards ; the two things are not incompatible 
—witness otherwise Rubens, Velasquez, and Leonardo, and an old 


robber called Cellini, and in our own time Hook, Millais, Tadema» 
and Alfred Gilbert, and many another good man and true. 


Therefore if this society means to effect man’s work very much 
needed to be done in this department, let it talk less about com- 
mercialism, which is after all only another form of wanting to receive 
a just value for work, and is, when not abused, the very foundation 
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not only of art, but of all forms of civilisation. Let the society next 
try to consider the question whether the facts and life of the present 
day do not afford some scope for decorative genius, as contemporary life 
always has afforded subjects for art in every other age of the world ; 


and lastly, let them try to live less in a little nicely-warmed hothouse 
of sympathising friends and admirers, come out into the sunlight and 
wind of the world, do battle with the dark days of winter and storm, 
dream less and do more. 


Decoration (in this minor sense of the word) should be the play of 
an artist’s life, not the performance; it is the /ever de rideau to the 
tragedy or comedy of painting or sculpture, not the play itself. The 
farce and its players should not take their performance too seriously, 
though there is plenty of room for serious work if they are inclined to do it. 


This eternal plaint of the badness of the present, this futile recur- 
rence to the beauties of a past which has no existence save in the 
fancies of morbid imagination, is by no means one of the least causes 
which prevent any real national art springing up amongst us. We are 
not, and, what is more, the majority of us do not wish to be, fifteenth- 
century Italians, but we do want to live our lives as cleanly and healthily 
as may be, and to have something pretty to look at which shall belong 
to our own time and our own civilisation, and not be copied from a 
foreigner or stolen from a grave. 


It’s all nonsense this refusal of the things of to-day. Look, for instance, 
at what Millais did with the dress of twenty years ago in those magnificent 
designs to ‘Orley Farm,’ ‘ Framley Parsonage,’ and ‘The Small House at 
Allington’; look at what Fred Walker did with his pictures of cottage 
gardens starred with the stars of earth ; look at what Frank Holl could find 
beautiful at the railway station or in the garret, and to what uses Francois 
Millet turned the peasant in whom Zola sees only the animal or the 
satyr! The pathos and the beauty of life are here to-day, as they were 
(vide Kingsley’s splendid essay) in Puritan as well as Cavalier, and it is 
for our artists to find them for us. But to find them they must feel them, 
and to feel them they must live the same life as their neighbours, 
turning it it may be to nobler uses, but not passing it with indifference 


or leaving it in scorn. 
HARRY QUILTER. 
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Recené Literature 


THE TEMPLE OF GNIDUS. Translated from the French by Charles de Secondat, 
Baron de Montesquieu, with a Preface by Octave Uzanne. (Published by 
Vizetelly & Co.) 





‘ eGlp 
“Shes 


— OST dainty and decorative 
4 is this edition of the least 

Py known and, on the whole, 

4) | least interesting of Montes- 

“Ey, quieu’s works. The work 
<= of one who, to quote the 
Abbé de Voisenon, was 
‘very fond of women, and 
extremely well acquainted 
with men, whom he consequently held in slight esteem.’ 

The history of the book’s origin is, to say the least, curious. It was 
written by ‘a lover to show his mistress how an amorous subject should 
be treated without offending against the laws of decency.’ This origin 
is still more peculiar if we are to accept M. Uzanne’s estimate of 
Madame de Clermont as one of the most depraved characters of the 
Court. The work is a curiosity of literature, written in prose of delicate 
flavour in a vein of classic allegory, and abounding in allusions to which 
no one would care or be able to find the key. The edition is chiefly 
notable as being the first of a series of translations of early French 
classics which Mr. Vizetelly proposes to publish. It is illustrated by the 
original copper-plate engravings after C. Eisen and Le Barbier, 
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WITH SaA’DI IN THE GARDEN. Sy Sir Edwin Arnold. 
(Published by Triibner & Co.) 


THOSE who have loved the Taj at Agra (and who has seen it with- 
out love?) are apt to carry with them through long years an abiding 
memory not only of surpassing beauty but of the exquisite setting of 
‘fair Nourmahal’s’ grave. For, entering by a great sandstone gateway, 
chased and ornamented with arabesque and bell-crowned turrets, the 
traveller finds himself standing at the commencement of a wide marble- 
paved terrace, at the further end of which rises, vast and white, the ‘ glory 
of the beauty of the Taj.’ The paved walk (if my recollections of ’74 
may be trusted) is hollowed out here and there into shallow tanks, filled 
with lily-covered water and ‘rain of fountain drops,’ so that the reflections 
of the gleaming water brighten while they break the severe lines of the 
marble esplanade. On either side there stretches a vast and dark- 
treed garden, flowerful, but sombre, as befits its use in general effect ; 
still 

A glorious garden—green, for ever green, 

Since hither comes no harsh or biting time 

To strip the buds, but all the warm year through 

The palms rise feathered, and the pipal boughs 

Whisper men’s doings to the listening gods 

With watchful leaves ; citrons and rose-apples 

Keep their bright blossoms and their jewelled fruits, 

And broad bananas flaunt their silken flags. 


* * * * 


What most holds the eye, 
Leading it onward to the sight of sights, 
Is yon black avenue of thuja-trees, 
With cypress intermixed, ranged, all the way, 
On either border of the broad-paved path, 
Like sentinels of honour. 


Such is the outward environment of this garden-enshrouded tomb, 
which Sir Edwin Arnold has chosen as the setting of his last poem, 
an adaptation of the third chapter of the ‘Bostan’ of the Persian poet 
Sa’di. The Persian original serves here mainly as the occasion for the 
original lyrics, some of them most admirable, which are supposed to be 
sung in this ‘Garden of Sa’di.’ And since our brief space compels a 
choice between quotation and criticism, we will only further say generally 
of the poem that though it will probably be less widely read by the 
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public than the author’s previous work, it has many passages of great 
beauty, and that the general character of the blank verse is not only 
high in quality, but possesses that element of vigour and life which is 
found continually in Sir Edwin Arnold’s poetry. 


Tae 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
(Published by Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


‘THE Scientific Spirit of the Age’ is a somewhat misleading title for 
this book, since the paper which treats of that subject is only about 
an eighth of the contents, which consist of various papers on ‘ Pro- 
gressive Judaism,’ ‘Thoughts about Thinking, ‘The Town Mouse and 
the Country Mouse,’ &c. &c. All of these have, we believe, appeared 
in various periodicals ; but this fact is not explicitly stated, nor are the 
periodicals in question mentioned. The papers are in Miss Cobbe’s 
usual vigorous style, but are hardly of sufficient importance or interest 


Sane 


WE regret that, owing to the great pressure upon our space this month, 
we are compelled to omit reviews of the following books sent to us, 
several of which will be noticed in our next number: ‘ Wild Life in the 
Land of the Giants, by Gordon Stables, M.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
‘Captured by Cannibals, by Joseph Hatton. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
‘Tropical Africa, by Henry Drummond. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
‘Modern Science in Bible Lands.’ (Hodder & Stoughton.) ‘The Evil 
of the East,’ by Kesnin Bey. (Vizetelly.) ‘The Captain General,’ by 
W. J. Gordon. (E. Warne & Co.) ‘Philip Mordant’s Ward,’ by M. 
Kent. (E. Warne & Co.) ‘A More Excellent Way,’ by Constance 
Howell. (Sonnenschein.) ‘Herne Lodge, by the Earl of Desart. 
(Sonnenschein.) ‘Practical Socialism,’ by S. A. and H. O. Barnett. 
(Longmans.) ‘Adam Dickson, by Thomas Mason. (David Bryce & 
Son.) ‘Old-Fashioned Roses,’ by J. W. Riley. (Longmans.) ‘ Record 
of a Human Soul,’ by H. Hutchinson. (Longmans.) ‘Twilight of the 
Gods, by Richard Garnett. (Fisher Unwin.) ‘Imaginary Sonnets, 
by E. Lee Hamilton. (Fisher Unwin.) ‘The Bookworm’ (anonymous). 
(Elliot Stock.) ‘Wife’s Help to Indian Cookery, by W. H. Dawk. 


to justify re-publication. 
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(Elliot Stock.) ‘Essay in Criticism,’ by Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan.) 
‘Concerning Men, &c.,’ by Mrs. Craik. (Macmillan.) ‘The Countess 
Eve, by J. Shorthouse. (Macmillan.) ‘Charles Lamb,’ by Alfred 
Ainger. (Macmillan.) ‘Capital and Wages,’ by Frances Minton. 
(Kegan Paul.) ‘Our Nurses, by H. C. O’Neill and E. A. Barnett. 
‘The Aspern Papers, by Henry James. (Macmillan.) ‘India,’ by 
Sir John Strachey. (Kegan Paul.) ‘When a Man’s Single,’ by J. M 
Barrie. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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‘SWEETHEARTS.’ E. K. Jounson, R.W.S. 














The Progress of (Man 


I 


OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


N old friend of my father’s was wont to say as he unfolded his news- 
A paper, after reading his Bible, ‘ Now let us see how my Father is 
governing this world of His.’ That is what newspapers ought to tell, and 
that is what, in more or less fragmentary fashion, they do tell—the best 
imperfectly, but even the worst contain some tracings, however blurred 
and faint, of the chronicles of the Inspired Present. For they mirror life, 
and all life is from God and returns to Him, often by a very devious road, 
but it is in progress as in essence Divine. We are all. travelling the 
infinite ascending road that leads to God. Sometimes the road seems 
to lead downward, when God seems diabolic, and all things seem to 
work together for evil. This is what is called the Age of Pessimism. 
Sometimes the road seems neither to lead up nor down ; everything 
is as it was and ever will be; and man stands with his appetites, 
not knowing whence he came or whither he is going, whether he 
came from any place or is going anywhither. This is the Age of 
Materialism. But sometimes men stand at such a point as to catcha 
glimpse above them of the great whirling sweep of the ascending spiral, 
clearly outlined against Infinity, and to see beneath that all the labours 
and blunders, and tears and groans—all the sins and sorrows and joys of 
the past—have contributed to further the progress of the Race in its 
eternal pilgrimage towards the Ideal. And when man stands at that 


point it is called the Age of Faith. The evidence of things not seen 
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the confidence of things hoped for, by which we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of God, then reveals tous that the World- 
framer is still the World-ruler, and that the Divine plan is being slowly 
evolved by Him who is the Lord Governor among the nations. Hence 
the journalist should be the Seer of his day, discerning the signs of the 
times and interpreting the ways of God to man. 


Every one laughs at the Spanish monarch who, fresh from his first 
lesson in astronomy, remarked that the universe seemed to him very badly 
put together, and that if he had been near when the Creator was at work 
on it he could have given Him a hint or two. Yet he was not so foolish 
as he seemed. For he spoke when the Ptolemaic system was accepted by 
all men, and his irreverence was but an inverted homage to the Creator’s 
handiwork. We are quite as presumptuous concerning the governance 
of the world as Alphonso of Castille was about its creation. We all think 
we could give the All-Wise valuable advice ; and we think, and say in 
almost so many words, that Man is a discredit to his Maker, and that the 
government of the human race affords little evidence of the Omniscience 
of Omnipotent Love. Like the Ptolemaic astronomers, who had not got 
the key to the Divine system of the Stars, we still lack the key to the 
Divine system of Man. We shall find it, not by railing against ‘ the iron 
laws,’ but by studying them, observing them, and patiently interpreting 
them as best we can, until we master the open secret of Human Destiny, 
as we have mastered the revolutions of the planets and the relative 
positions of the fixed stars. The Galileo of Humanity is still to appear ; 
but in the meantime let us not chafe and fret at the solid facts of human 
experience, remembering that through the Wilderness of Sin our race 
must toil wearily before it reaches the Promised Land, and that nothing 
that exists is without some share and some part in the ultimate per- 
fecting of the Divine plan—in the complete evolution of ultimate Divine 
Manhood. 


‘Thy kingdom come,’ the universal aspiration of the human heart 
after the Ideal, not yet realised, of a time when the Divine Will may be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, sounds the note of Progress. We must 
leave those things that are behind and press on to those that are before. 
But what are those things towards which we must press? What are 
the natural lines of the development of our race? What tendencies are 
sufficiently deep, strong, and universal, to be accepted as reflecting the 
main current of the Divine purpose, and not, so to say, its passing ebbs 
aud temporary eddies? To answer these questions in their fulness, 
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would be to make known the ways of God to man. We can but dimly 
grope and feel towards them, like children stretching out timid hands 
to feel for the balustrade of the staircase in the dark. Each one sees 
but a section, and often sees that very imperfectly. What do we see for 
our part? That is the question of questions. What is our faith about 
the way in which God is governing the world, what the Lord Governor 
is aiming at, and what are the means by which He is working out His 
supreme intent? 


The ultimate ideal of the race seems to be that which is foreshadowed 
in the familiar verse: ‘No one shall say to his neighbour, “ Know thou 
the Lord,” for all shall know Him, from the least even to the greatest.’ 
In profane vernacular this is equivalent to saying that every man will 
be free to do just what he pleases, because he will never please to do 
anything that is not right. The human being absolutely free, because 
absolutely just—that is the goal. Arbitrary authority, violence, compul- 
sion, these are but to be employed, as the paternal authority is employed, 
to develop qualities which will render its exercise unnecessary. All is 
of the devil that weakens the independent self-reliant individuality of 
man. What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? And no amount of stall-fed content can compensate for 
the destruction or atrophy of the sense of independent identity and 
personal responsibility by which every man feels himself a distinct unit, 
responsible directly to his Maker, and not a mere insignificant cog in the 
great social treadmill. That self-reliant, independent soul is the main- 
spring of progress. It differentiates men from sheep. The development 
of the individual until each man is a law unto himself, and the emancipa- 
tion of the race is complete—that, and not the mashing of the race into 
a huge compost of undistinguishable atoms called the State, seems to 
be the general line of human progress. Hence the test of civilisation is 
how it ministers to the development of the individual ; and its indicator 
is the condition, mental, moral, and material, of the average man. 


What is the characteristic of the age? It is the Age of Democracy. 
What are the chief signs of the times? Two things, (1) the installation 
of the average citizen as ruler upon the ruins of privileged classes, and 
(2) the advent of the woman upon the political stage as an independent 
entity as important for her own sake as the man is for his own sake, 
distinguish the present time from all other times. This rule of the 
masses is but the recognition, not the ignoring, of the sacredness of the 
individual, for it implies that no individual can be deprived of his 
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intrinsic sovereignty over himself save by his own voluntary act. The 
movement for the emancipation of woman is an equally emphatic asser- 
tion of the intrinsic value of the individual soul. Woman, no longer 
the mere ancillary of man, to be petted or enslaved at his will, is to have 
as authoritative a voice in the disposal of her life as he has in the 
direction of his own energies. No longer are carcers to be closed to the 
talents of one half of the race. The course must be open to all, and 
woman herself must decide, after full experiment, what best suits her 
genius, and how best she can develop her faculties. The individual is of 
no sex, and the enforced subjection of any individual, which cripples the 
exercise of its faculties of judgment and will, and impairs its indepen- 
dence, is a sin against the race. 


The influence of democracy is not confined to this world and to 
politics. It extends to the spiritual realm and revolutionises religion. 
What the Spirit says to the Churches now is that the salvation of the 
individual, the redemption of the man, is the test of orthodoxy. The 
religion that restores the defaced image of God in the person of the 
humblest of His creatures, that is the religion which is now alone coming 
to be accepted as religious. The worship of God is more and more 
merging into the service of man. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least 
of these My brethren, ye did it unto Me,’ is enabling men more and 
more to realise the constant presence of Christ in this workaday world. 
A creed that exists for the salvation of the aristocracy of the elect, and 
dooms the masses to remediless perdition, would not to-day commend 
itself to men. And we have so far been imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, that instead of wondering, as did they of old time, at the 
wondrous condescension shown in the Incarnation, it seems quite 
natural. How could He help but try to save the world? What pleasure 
could all Paradise afford like to that of helping His lost children to find 
their way to higher and better things? And with this has grown a new 
sense of the need of an existence after death for every individual, in 
order that God may have full room in which to be just. For the 
individual in this world very often has not a fair chance. 


A new catholicity has dawned upon the world. All religions are 
now recognised as essentially Divine. They represent the different 
angles at which man looks at God. All have something to teach us, 
how to make the common man more like God. Questions of origin, 
polemics as to evidences, erudite dissertations concerning formule, are 
disappearing, because religions are no longer judged by their supposed 
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accordance with the letter of the Bible, but by their ability to minister to 
the wants and fulfil the aspirations of man. The individual, what can it 
make of him? As it raises or debases, purifies or corrupts, fills with 
happiness or torments with fear, so it is judged to accord with the 
Divine will. The credentials of the Divine origin of every religion are 
to be found in the hearts and lives of those who believe it. The old 
intolerance has disappeared, and the old indifference which succeeded it 
has well-nigh disappeared also. The new tolerance of faith recognises 
as Divine all the creeds which have enabled men to overcome their 
bestial appetites with visions of things Spiritual and Eternal. 


Nothing is more remarkable of late years than the altered attitude 
both of Protestants and of Agnostics to the great organisation which has 
its seat, its centre, and its capital in the Eternal City. The Catholic 
Church towers above all secular organisations much as the majestic peak 
of the Matterhorn soars above the lesser Alps which cluster round its 
base. Alike in antiquity, in extent, and in the compact perfection of its 
fabric, other systems are but as the gaudy palaces of Cairo beside the 
Pyramids. This immense moral force, with its princes in every capital 
and its priests in every village, is no longer regarded as an enemy to 
be crushed. It is an ally whose assistance cannot safely be dispensed 
with in the great task of ameliorating the condition of mankind. 
Neither its evil traditions, nor its intolerant dogmas, nor its extreme sacer- 
dotalism can be allowed to blind us to the fact that it exists, and will 
exist, as one of the most potent factors in the evolution of morality and 
civilisation. What we have to do is not to waste force in attacks which 
only accentuate its worst features, but to welcome it into the broad arena 
of humanitarian usefulness, and, weaning it from the bigoted intolerance 
of the past, to summon it to renew the triumphs of the early centuries in 
rebuilding the City of God in the midst of an anarchic and distracted 
world. The present Pope isa statesman of the first rank, a philanthro- 
pist worthy the name, before whose eyes flit fair visions of possibilities 
which may yet be realised if he will live up to his privileges and 
rise to the height of his unequalled opportunities. If, instead of 
lamenting the dear dead past which returns no more, and of labouring 
to recall his for ever vanished temporal sovereignty over a second-rate 
European capital, he were to turn his gaze to the new dominion 
whose sceptre lies within his grasp, who knows what might not be 
achieved? An empire dependent upon no trivial accidents of tem- 
poral dominion, but one which the august representative of the one 
universal, cosmopolitan organisation directed to the attainment of moral 
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ends might wicld with universal assent, lies at his feet. He has but to 
will it in order to step into the vacant throne, and to be accepted as the 
natural leader of mankind in all good works. But however wistfully he 
may gaze at the prospect, his will be but a Pisgah view. The Occiden- 
talising of the Church will not be accomplished till an Englishman or an 
American sits in the Chair of St. Peter. In the meantime we must wait, 
encouraging, so far as is possible to those who are without, any diversion 
of the immense energies and exhaustless resources of the Church from 
the barren polemics of the Middle Ages, and from the mere propaganda 
of shibboleth and ritual, to the fruitful works of righteousness, of 
philanthropy, and of peace. 


Ours is the wider Catholicism, which accepts as the Catholic truth only 
quod semper, quod ubique, et ab omnibus has been held by mankind. It 
is tolerant of all men, especially of the intolerant, who are always in 
a majority. No differences of creed, of ritual, or of label can blind us 
to the essential unity of the faith of the Church Universal. That is of 
God which leads men to act as God acted, when He revealed Himself 
on earth in the person of Jesus of Nazareth—even although those who 
so act put the wrong label upon the Infinite or ignore His existence. 
Handsome is that handsome does. Christian is that Christian does. 
The man who acts as Christ would do under the same circumstances is 
the truce believer, though all his dogmas be heretical and his mind is in 
a state of blank agnosticism. The true religion is that which makes 
most men most like Christ. And what is the ideal which Christ trans- 
lated into a realised life? For practical purposes this: To take trouble 
to do good to others—a simple formula, but the rudimentary and 
essertial truth of the whole Christian religion. To take trouble is to 
sacrifice time. All time is a portion of life. To lay down one’s life for 
the brethren—which is sometimes literally the duty of the citizen who is 
called to die for his fellows—is the constant and daily duty demanded 





by all the thousand-and-one practical sacrifices which duty and affection 
ca]l upon us to make for men. Hencethe supreme Antichrist is selfish- 
ness, and he is farthest from his Divine Exemplar who converts even 
the ministrations of religion into that consecration of selfishness which 


overieaps even the limits of time, and obtrudes its hateful egotism into 
Eternity. 
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II 


OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 

WHAT is the greatest political phenomenon of our time? It is the 
multiplication and diffusion of the English race. In a hundred years 
we have entered into possession of the world. Including the United 
States, which is as English as Hampshire, although lying outside the 
Queen’s dominions, we number close upon a hundred millions of 
English-speaking men, ruling over nearly three hundred millions of 
native subjects. The sovereignty of the sea is ours; and ours are the 
multitude of the isles. One half of the New World is exclusively our 
own. So is the island-continent of Australia, and well-nigh the whole 
of Southern Asia and Southern Africa. Empire such as ours there is 
not in all the world, nor ever has been. The peopling of the waste 
places with men of our blood, of our race, of our religion, and of our 
laws, goes on without ceasing. Unless it is checked, the end of another 
century will see the world divided into two halves—one half speaking 
English as a native tongue, the other half learning it as the Lingua 
Franca of the human race. Of all problems, therefore, the most im- 
portant is to keep these great and growing English-speaking States in 
friendly alliance, if not in political union. The Federation of the British 
Empire is the condition of its survival. As an Empire we must federate 
or perish. If our foreign policy is to be one, one Government must 
represent all. If all are to be equally exposed to danger of attack, all 
must share equally in providing for defence. No one proposes to 
attempt to unite the ocean-sundered Republics which exist under the 
British flag by the bonds ofa centzalised Administration. There should 
be a minimum of control from the centre and a maximum of efficient 
co-operation in such affairs as are common to all parts of the Empire. 
Even this minimum can only be safely exercised when the controlled 
are fully represented at the centre of control. Nothing should be 
forced, but everything fostered that makes for the enfranchisement 
of the Englishmen beyond the sea at present without a voice in the 
government of the Empire, the future of which lies with them. 


What the ultimate form of federal government will be it is as yet 
impossible to say. It is not even easy to say what should be the next 
step. The only safe guide is to follow the line indicated by the shape 
in which the existing forces are naturally grouping themselves. The 
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only persons who represent the colonies at the centre of the Empire are 
the Agents-General and the High Commissioner for the Dominion of 
Canada. Their power has steadily increased until they are now, although 
an unrecognised, nevertheless a very powerful force, with which every 
Cabinet must take account. Lord Grey’s suggestion that the Agents- 
General should be promoted to a recognised position within the Consti- 
tution, with a right to be consulted in all matters concerning the Empire 
as a whole, such as questions of peace and war, and general policy, seems 
to be the soundest, the safest, and the most natural. If they were domi- 
ciled within the machine—if, for instance, they had a right to have all 
despatches affecting their interests minuted on to them from the Foreign 
Office, the Horse Guards, and the Admiralty—we should find the way 
opened up for the constitution of a representative Governing Senate of 
the Empire. How that wouldcome about, and what would be its ulti- 
mate shape, only a rash man would venture to predict. But it seems 
not improbable that sooner or later the administration of the Empire 
and the supreme legislative authority will pass from the hands of the 
House of Commons, and the Cabinet resting upon the majority of that 
House, to a representative Imperial Senate, with strictly defined and 
rigidly limited functions, which will represent the whole of the Empire, 
and be constituted by election from the Colonial and National Assem- 
blies, which would in all colonial and national affairs be supreme. The 
proportion of representatives allotted to each colony or nation would 
vary in proportion to population, and would be periodically readjusted 
according to the varying growth or diminution of population revealed 
by the decennial Imperial census. England, of course, for many years 
to come would be to the Empire what Prussia is to Germany; but 
a Cabinet resting upon a House elected solely by a section of the 
Empire will before long be universally regarded as iso facto incapable 
of speaking in the name of the whole of that Empire. The new Imperial 
Senate would afford a much more stable basis for a foreign, a military, 
a naval, a fiscal, and a colonial policy than is possible under the present 
conditions, which is no mean advantage. But that is strictly subsidiary 
to the one paramount reason for its creation. Under such a Senate the 
maintenance of the unity of the Empire would be possible. Under the 
so-called Imperial Parliament it cannot be possible much longer. 


There are two obstacles in the-way of this development. One is 
mechanical, the other theoretical. The mechanical obstacle is the re- 
luctance of the House of Commons to surrender its present absolute 
sovereignty over the policy of the Empire. The House of Lords may 
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be left out of account. Against the forces of the greater and democratic 
Britain, the House of Lords, paralysed by atrophy and undermined by 
the economic revolution, can make no stand. ‘There is no place fora 
chamber of titled landlords or lawn-sleeved prelates in the new Consti- 
tution. But the House of Commons is altogether another matter. It 
has usurped all power, and, like all usurpers, it will cling tenaciously to 
all that it has grasped. Nevertheless, the very magnitude and multi- 
plicity of its prerogatives will prove its.own undoing. It is visibly 
breaking down before our eyes. The burden is too vast to be borne 
even by a mob of 670 men, one half of whom spend their lives in 
preventing the other half getting anything done. Paralysis, which in 
the House of Lords has supervened as the result of atrophy and apathy, 
is no less visible in the House of Commons where it results from over- 
work and a too great eagerness to do everything. This will lead to 
decentralisation—to Home Rule ; and with Home Rule will come the 
necessity for constituting the Imperial Senate, which will be the crown 
of the Imperial edifice. 


The other difficulty is theoretical. The problem of drawing the 
scientific frontier line, which shall demarcate the provinces of the local 
legislatures, and the Imperial Senate, has hardly been studied, © 
much less solved. Yet its solution lies at the root of all schemes 
of federation, and it must be attempted even in passing a Home 
Rule Bill for Ireland. The Constitution for the Empire has yet to 
be written. The task is a gigantic one. But all the signs of the times 
show that it cannot be much longer postponed. 


The revolt of the American colonies has created one English-speaking 
State not under the British flag. This disruption of the union of the 
race brought about by the headstrong obstinacy of the Unionists of 
the eighteenth century should be healed by the statesmanship of the 
Home Rulers of the nineteenth. Some day inevitable destiny will 
compel the two great English States of North America—the Dominion 
and the Republic—to coalesce. Commercial interests and geographical 
neighbourhood will prove too strong for all the efforts of politicians to 
preserve duality where there should be unity. When the Dominion and 
the Republic come together, the occasion will afford an opportunity for 
cementing the alliance between the two great branches of the English 
race. At first the only outward and visible sign of union might be the 
establishment of a permanent High Court of Arbitration, which would 
adjudicate upon all questions in dispute between the various States of 
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the English-speaking men. If that were cffected, and the internal unity 
of the race thus secured by the provision for the automatic adjudication 
of all disputes, other developments would follow. A penny post for all 
English-speaking men, a friendly interchange of friendly offices on the 
part of consuls and captains, and who knows but that in the future a 
common Zollverein, on the basis of free exchange, might enable our 
posterity to escape all the evils of the division which we owe to the 
infatuation of our ancestors? 


Within the British Empire to federalise everything, outside to inter- 
nationalise everything, are the leading principles of progress. The 
most pressing, and by far the most serious, problem of our generation, 
which the next generation will have to solve or perish, can only be 
dealt with effectively by some change in the relations between the 
colonies and the mother country. I refer to the vast overgrowth of our 
home population, At our present rate of increase it will soon be im- 
possible for us to feed our people at home. The recognition of the 
great principle that in our era the fundamental formula alike of civilisa- 
tion and of morality is early marriages and small families may perhaps, 
unless our churches forbid, stem ‘the devastating flood of children.’ 
But even with all wise prudence in this matter the planting out of our 
surplus population is the great duty that lies before us in the near future. 
Most of the land available for this purpose has been wantonly squan- 
dered upon the first settlers on the fringe of unoccupied continents. A 
handful of men fewer than those who dwell in Birmingham or in 
Manchester settle on the coast-line of Australia, and, although their 
independent existence depends upon our fleets, we make them at once 
sole possessors of a continental estate vaster than that in which 
250,000,000 natives live in India. These early pre-emptors of what 
ought to be the common inheritance of the Empire soon begin to 
assume all the airs of proprietors, and in a few years they resent the 
appearance of immigrants in the colony as an unwarrantable encroach- 
ment upon their profitable monopoly. In some way or other this 
position will have to be changed. In Western Australia, where the 
Empire has not yet conceded to the handful of colonists about the Swan 
River a title to dispose of a territory considerably larger than all Europe 
excluding Russia, we can profit by our expcrience elsewhere. The 
common lands of the Empire must not*be allowed to be monopolised by 
the first squatters on their margin. They are the common inheritance 
of the British race, and which should be jealously kept apart for the 
overflow of the population of the United Kingdom. The organisation 
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of the exodus of the future is a problem already engaging attention. It 
will soon preoccupy the minds of men ; and whether it is amicably solved 
by mutual help, or whether it is to be the stone of stumbling on which 
the Empire will break and dissolve, will depend largely upon the patient 
forbearance and wise statesmanship of the leaders of our race on both 
sides of the sea. The planting out of the surplus of English manhood, 
although difficult, is not impossible so far as the agricultural or guasz- 
agricultural population is concerned. The darkest and most insoluble 
enigma that awaits us is the fate of the overflow of London. This 
population, exceeding that of Ireland, and far exceeding that of 
Scotland, trained to no rural pursuit, living an intensely artificial 
existence—the men as incapable of digging and ploughing as the 
women are of spinning and baking—what is to become of it? All 
other problems fade into insignificance beside this. No one has evena 
suggestion for its solution, and meanwhile the great wen grows daily 
like a snowball, adding to its inhabitants at the rate of 50,000 per 
annum. 


The most serious danger to the unity of our race is still to be men- 
tioned. The great image which the King of Babylon set up on the plain 
of Dura resembled our Empire in this—its feet were iron mingled 
with clay. ‘The iron would not weld with the miry clay, and the image 
fell on the first impact of a blow from without. The English-speaking 
race at home and abroad is no more homogeneous than the feet of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image. The miry clay in our case is represented by 
the Irish, who thrust a stratum of intractable material into every block - 
of our Imperial pile. Hence the conciliation of Ireland is even more 
important than the Federation of the Empire. As long as we govern 
Ireland, as we govern no other part of the Queen’s dominions, 


‘against the consent of the people who are governed, we shall find 


the Irish element, instead of cement in the fabric of our race, 
an element of division, of disunion, and of weakness. You cannot 
reunite a race when one section of it is bitterly hostile to the other ; and 
that hostility can only be removed by conceding to the Irish what we 
have conceded to every other section of our Empire—the right to make 
their own laws according to their own needs. We can hold down 
Ireland by force if we will, but only at the price of converting the Irish 
beyond the sea into bitter enemies of the Empire, instead of, as they 
would otherwise be, the ardent upholders of a dominion which has been 
founded so largely by their valour. For the sake of the Empire we 
must consent to concede Home Rule. 
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III 


OF THE EMPIRE 


OuR position in India and in the further East, in Africa, and in Poly- 
nesia, is one which can only be justified by the exercise of our authority 
in order to minimise the evils of native anarchy on the one hand, and 
of the impact of civilisation upon savagery on the other. We are re- 
sponsible for our rowdies, our filibusters, our slave-traders, and our rum- 
sellers. We rear these men. They go forth armed with the resources 
of our civilisation to exploit and plunder the native populations of the 
uncivilised world. It is our duty to follow the rowdy with the police- 
man, to despatch the gunboat after the kidnapper and slave-trader, and 
to enforce the Maine Law where our adventurers have introduced fire- 
water. The prohibition of the sale of strong drink tothe Indians of the 
Canadian North-west is one instance of the beneficial exercise of Im- 
perial power, just as the introduction of alcohol and opium into Upper 
Burmah is a signal illustration of the worst abuse of our authority. We 
may not be under aay obligation to civilise the savage. We are under 
the most imperious obligation to prevent those whom we have reared 
and whom we have bred from using the weapons and poisons of civilisa- 
tion to make the savage tenfold worse than he was before. 


Everywhere authority imposed by force, especially by foreign force, 
upon unwilling populations, is an evil in itself, only to be tolerated be- 
cause for the time it staves off still greater evils. The object of all such 
arbitrary dominion must be to render its existence as speedily as possible 
unnecessary by educating and elevating the subject races to the full 
control of their own destinies, the government of their own lands. 
Hence empires such as we have established in India, the French in 
Tonkin, and the Russians in Turkestan, exist but in order to dig their 
own graves, and that system best fulfils its purpose which most rapidly 
renders itself superfluous. The process in any case must be slow. But 
if the goal were regarded as inevitable, the question of the length of each 
stride in that directicn could be discussed as a scientific problem in 
political dynamics, instead of being argued, as it now is, with all the heat 
generated by a dispute not as to the pace but as to the direction of our 
movement. What is wanted more than anything else in all affairs re- 
lating to the governance of men is impartial justice ; and justice to be 
impartial must be informed by an imaginative sympathy, which enables 
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us to realise not only what are the views of our subjects, but the full 
force of the prejudices and passions which are arrayed against our rule. 
We always understand our own side of the controversy much better 
than the case of the other side. And yet without full understanding 
how can we hold the balance even? Until we have put ourselves in the 
place of those we govern, and asked ourselves if we are indeed doing as 
we would be done by, how can we understand the nature of the prejudice 
against our rule? 


In imposing English or Western habits and customs upon races of 
different blood, religion, and customs, we run a great danger of trans- 
planting enough to harm, and not enough to benefit. The Spaniard 
who preached Christianity to the Peruvians at the point of the sword, 
and slew the heathen for not understanding an imperfectly translated 
dogma, did no more violence to the religion of Christ than some hasty 
reformers do to the civilisation of the West when they seek to establish 
the latest results of European social science on a ¢adula rasa of Oriental 
superstitions. Pizarro’s interpreter told the Incas that the conquering 
strangers came to compel them to accept the faith that there were three 
Gods and one God, and that made four Gods—a grotesque perversion 
of the doctrine of the Trinity which may fairly be put by the side of 
many of the crude attempts to graft the shibboleths of South Kensing- 
ton and of Westminster upon the jungly growth of Indian social systems. 
We are slowly discovering that there is more good in what seemed to 
us pure evil than our fathers could have believed to be possible, and a 
habit of greater diffidence in approaching even the excrescences which 
are the natural growth of a thousand years of an Eastern civilisation 
would in no way militate against the efficiency and popularity of our 
rule. Above all, we have to realise that the introduction of the auto- 
matic machinery of cur law courts and codes into the midst of a popu- 
lation of peasants such as we have in the Egyptian Delta or in 
agricultural India is often a greater engine of oppression and of cruelty 
than the worst exactions of the native despot. A Tamerlane was like a 
man-eating tiger, and a scourge to his generation. But to millions of 
humble cultivators our law courts, with the facility which they afford to 
the rnoney-lender and the sharper, have been a far more subtle and far 
more unsparing enginery of hell. 


Prominent among the duties of the new time is the readjustment 
of the political compass to the altered conditions of a shrunken world. 
Fifty years ago the world was still immeasurably huge, and compara- 
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tively unknown. Time and space still interposed their useful buffers 
between the nations of the earth. Nearly every country was self-con- 
tained. The world was built, as it were, in water-tight compartments, 
each comparatively independent of the other. A foreigner was a 
stranger ; the uttermost ends of the earth were as far away as the fixed 
stars. All that has been revolutionised. There are still foreigners, but 
there are no strangers left. The unknown abodes of mystery and 
unconditicned possibilities have disappeared one by one until the Poles 
alone remain. The circuit of the world can be made by hasty travellers 
in a couple of months; while a conversation with the Antipodes can be 
carried on in a couple of hours. The ocean is bridged with innumerable 
steam ferries ; and, still more important, the world is knit together by a 
new and complete nervous system in the shape of submarine cables and 
overland wires. The prices of produce in Chicago last night affect the 
Stock Exchanges of Europe to-day. Monday’s quotations of wool in 
Melbourne raise or depress the price of sheep at Ballinasloe on Tuesday. 
No force—political, social, or economic—can be liberated, from China 
to Peru, which does not make its impact felt round the world. The 
‘planet has ceased to be huge and has become very little. Distances 
which ought to be measured, like German high-roads, in hours instead 
of by miles, have dwindled. Weare now next door to everybody. 
Any Power owning an ironclad is within shelling distance of every sea- 
port. Our political and moral ideas have not been elastic enough to 
keep pace with the changes introduced by material science. Hence the 
world is full of anachronisms. Our old dogmas cling to us after the 
conditions which give birth to them have passed away. Hardly have 
we dethroned the superstition that Constantinople was the key of India, 
and recognised the importance of the Suez Canal, than the Suez Canal 
itself is discovered to be a superstition, and the Cape is recognised as 
the corner-stone of our Imperial fabric. But although that is admitted, 
so far are we from bringing our practice into accord with our theories, 
that we continue to devote an immensity of anxiety to the Bosphorus 
-and the Isthmus, while we have not even mounted one big gun on the 
fortifications of Simon’s Bay. So it is in almost every other department 
of Imperial policy. Our organisation for government and for defence is 


often as much out of keeping with the conditions of the age of steam and 
electricity as the armour of the Black Prince on the field of Waterloo. 
We want the whole of our political ideas overhauled, renewed, and 
brought up to date. The new time has brought with it new opportu- 
nities and new dangers, and woe be unto us if we attempt to face the 
problems of the future with the outworn formule of the past. 
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This altered method of looking at things, partially recognised at the 
centre of affairs, is scarcely understood at the outposts of the Empire. 
Our prancing pro-Consuls and Imperial representatives abroad have not 
yet perceived that the centre of political gravity in England has been 
displaced, and that actions which twenty years ago would have been 
applauded and rewarded by promotion and praise would now expose 
them to an imminent risk of being cashiered in disgrace. It is necessary 
that the rulers and governors whom we despatch to govern and negotiate 
in England’s name should now be brought into touch with the new 
school of modern politics. Otherwise they will run imminent danger of 
drawing bills on John Bull which John Bull will not meet, and pledging 
his good name to transactions which in his conscience he feels he must 
repudiate. The democracy will fight hard enough and long enough, if 
it be thrice armed with having its quarrel just ; but we would not give 
much for the chances of that Government which embarked upon a war 
on pretexts which offend the moral sense of the British elector. The 
British househclder winces when asked to equip soldiers to remove his 
neighbour's landmark, or to freight ships with shot and shell to punish 
savages who have executed righteous vengeance upon the white marauder 
who defiles their wives and kidnaps their sons. What our representa- 
tives abroad should ask, when hesitating between two courses, is, which 
policy will most commend itself to the moral sense of the electorate ? 
They had better adopt a second-best policy, which the electorate will 
stand to, rather than the best policy, which the electorate, whether from 
prejudice or from principle, will repudiate the moment it discovers its 
true bearings. The fact that although we may be rushed into an 
unjust war we will not persist in it a moment longer than we can 
extricate ourselves from the campaign, and will not follow it up by the 
indispensable corollaries necessary to secure its advantages, should 
weigh more with those in whose hands lie the issues of peace and war 
than it has done in the days when men were not ashamed to say ‘Our 
country, right or wrong.’ True loyalty to the best interests of our 
country makes us oppose it as vehemently when it does wrong as we 
support it when it is in the right. The democracy loves broad distinc- 
tions and is guided by great principles. It is confused by niceties of 
diplomatic finesse, and can seldom grasp more than the essential princi- 
ple which underlies the negotiations. Its very puzzle-headedness makes 
it lose its interest in details which would absorb a more trained intelli- 
gence, and it reverts much more easily and constantly to the root 
questions : What right have we to be in this business at all ? How would 
our conduct appear to us if we were on the other side ?—questions which 
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in most of our wars would suggest the very last answers that their 
authors would care to hear. We are not disposed to under-estimate 
our Imperial strength. On the contrary, we rate it so highly that we 
even dare to be just. If we are afraid, it is lest we should do injustice, 
for an empire based on injustice is like the house that was built upon 
the sand. To the cunning arguments of expediency, and the sophistries 
by which men would persuade us that honesty is—sometimes—not the 
best policy, and that it pays to cheat, to overreach, and to defraud, our 
people oppose the great principle in Hosea Biglow’s familiar line, ‘ You 
hev got to git up airly Ef you want to take in God.’ 


IV 
OF EUROPE 


THE condition of Europe is full of perplexity. The old state of 
affairs which was established after the fall of Paris is changing. We 
stand on the threshold of the Unknown. Berlin is still the capital of 
Europe. The old treaties still hold good. There has been no war since 
the Russian armies halted ten years ago within sight of the minarets of 
Constantinople. But all things have changed, and changed most in the 
cernitre where changes are most important. The young Emperor at 
Berlin is a factor of incalculable importance and of quite uncalculated 
weight. France is once more seething with restless dissatisfaction, and 
in Russia the Autocrat has just passed through one of those physical 
experiences which may develop nervousness in the one State whose 
policy for seven years has been free from fidgets. Austria is vibrating 
with uneasiness. Italy dreams by night and day of impending war. In 
the Balkan the slumbering volcano gives token of renewed activity. 
All Europe is suffering from nerves,—a result not to be wondered at 
considering the strain of its immense armaments. 


In face of such a Europe what is the duty of England? Considering 
all the possibilities of European war, it is not surprising that there should 
be many who declare that England should have no European policy. 
The old doctrine of non-intervention was no doubt sound enough as op- 
posed to the old policy of meddling intervention. Butthe abdication of 
England consequent upon. her adoption of a strict doctrine of non-inter- 
vention would deprive the progressive elements which exist in every 
Continental State of their representative in the concert of Europe, and 
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would strike a death-blow at the one principle by which order may yet 
be evoked from the anarchy of Europe, and the reign of law and of peace 
established instead of the lawless militarism which darkens the Old 
World with its shadow. 


It is not possible for England to stand absolutely aloof from the 
discussion of European questions, and it would be wicked even if it 
were possible. Intervention by the landing of our armed forces on the 
Continent is impossible. Of troops available for such a purpose we 
have fewer than the Principality of Bulgaria or the Kingdom of Belgium. 
We have ceased to be a military Power in the European sense of the 
word. A State which perseveres in the system of voluntary military 
service cannot enter the lists against nations whose whole manhood is 
drilled in arms. We are out of the game, and it is a good thing for us 
that we are. Our strength is needed otherwhere. But that does not 
justify the cynical repudiation of the responsibilities attaching to our 
position as the greatest of naval, commercial, and colonising Powers. 
On the contrary, it accentuates them, and is in itself a summons to use 
such influence as we have in the councils of Europe on behalf of that 
pacific industrial civilisation of which we are almost the solitary sur- 
viving exponent. 


Our duty is to labour in season and out of season in creating a 
Europe which will be an organic whole instead of being, as at present, 
a more or less anarchic amorphous congeries of States. The germ 
of a federated Continent exists in the concert of Europe. To foster 
that germ until it attains its full development in the establishment 
of the Federated United States of Europe is the special task of 
English statesmanship. Since the consecration of that principle in the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856, the telegraph has enabled the six rulers of 
the only Europe known to diplomacy to discuss and to decide political 
questions with fewer difficulties in the shape of time and space than 
was possible fifty years ago for the members of a Cabinet scattered 
over the United Kingdom. The authority of the Six Powers has 
grown, is growing, and will continue to grow. In the establishment 
of the supreme authority of this European States Council lies the 
only hope visible to us of the termination of the military system which 
weighs down the Continent with a load well-nigh not to be borne. 
At present its moral ascendency is complete. As a consultative as- 
sembly a European Congress is unequalled. But it shrinks from giving 
executive effect to its deliberate decisions. But it is moving in that 
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direction ; and in 1877 in Bulgaria, and in 1882 in Egypt, it came 
so near giving a mandate of action to Russia and to England that it is 
not difficult to conceive the occasion arising in which that mandate would 
be categorical instead of being permissive. Europe endeavoured to act 
collectively at Dulcigno, but it is more probable that the first exercise of 
European authority will not be collective but mandatory. At present 
Europe cannot be said to exist unless the Six Powers are unanimous. 
Each of the Powers has a /zberum veto upon the decisions of all the 
others. This restriction is likely to be retained in all cases where it is 
proposed to change the status quo. For purposes of resisting an arbitrary 
change in the status guo the decision of a majority of the Powers will 
probably for the first time be accepted as justifying European action. 
After the principle of majorities has once been recognised the rest is 
easy. Progress will be slow, and steadier because it is slow. But by 
degrees it will become impossible for any Power to fire a gun in the Old 
World without the sanction of the concert of Europe, and any Power 
which draws the sword in defiance of the veto of the rest will be 
regarded as an outlaw among the nations. Whether it is subjected to an 
international boycot, or whether the other Powers agree to make com- 
mon cause against the aggressor, remains to be seen. The doctrine of 
the right of the concert to restrain any one of its members from defying 
the authority of collective Europe may have to be asserted in Europe, 
as a similar doctrine was asserted in America, by a tremendous war. 
But unless all our reading of history is vain, and all our hopes for the 
future peace of the world are baseless, it will be asserted, and the final 
triumph of international peace will be obtained, like all those which have 
preceded it, not by the disuse of force and the abandonment of arms, but 
by the concentration of force in the hands of one central authority, which 
alone would be authorised to set armies in motion, 


In attempting to realise this ideal, what Powers are likely to befriend 
us, and what Powers are likely to regard the establishment of such a 
Peace League with hostility? To answer that question is to define the 
lines which should be followed by English policy in Europe. 


The one Power which will strive against the attainment of such an 
ideal is France. But fortunately the one Power from which we have 
anything to fear is the one Power .whose importance dwindles every 
year. The rapidity with which the cradle is filled and refilled is 
the dominant factor in the progressive development of States. The 
dwindling birth-rate of France is the index to her gradual abdication 
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of the leading réle in Europe—in the world. Give us but peace for 
another generation, and we shall outnumber the French by two to one, 
leaving the Americans out of account. But for the time being France 
is the one Power which can injure us. She is the only Power from 
whose shores an invading army could be landed on our coast; she 
is the only Power whose fleet would even attempt to hold the seas 
against our ironclads ; and she is the only Power who has a colonial 
empire worth naming beside our own. She has coigns of vantage all 
along our ocean highways from which she could threaten the security 
of ourcommerce. For years past we have had outstanding differences 
with her in three continents, any one of which could have precipitated 
war. She has relinquished none of her claims in Egypt ; her fishers are 
threatening to defy the laws of the Legislature of Newfoundland ; and 
her troops occupied the New Hebrides in defiance of solemn pledges 
repeatedly given by her Ministers. France also is the one European 
Power who possesses within the British Empire populations of her own 
race and language, who in case of war might take sides, both in Mauritius 
and in Lower Canada, against the Empire in which they have been in- 
corporated. And as France is the one rival whose ambitions threaten 
us with serious danger, she is the chief menace to the peace of Europe. 
All this marks her out as the Power with whom we should endeavour to 
remain on friendly terms, but also as the one Power upon whose alliance 
it is impossible to depend, inasmuch as her interests and her aspirations 
run more directly counter to our own than the interests and aspirations 
of any other Power in the world. 


The attitude and aspirations of France as a peace Power throw us of 
necessity more or less into the arms of France’s great antagonist. 
There are no doubt commercial rivalries between us and the Germans. 
But the solid and substantial interests of the two Empires indicate to 
their statesmen the duty of acting if possible in concert. This is 
especially the case now that the young Emperor of Germany has 
indicated his determination to grasp the hand of friendship so cordially 
held out to him by the Tzar. Ina hearty good understanding between 
Russia, Germany, and England lies the best hope of a solid peace. 


Our chief enemies are within. Of foreign foes we need have but 
little fear provided that we keep the mastery of the seas beyond dispute, 
and that we do not surrender to the tempter which is tor ever urging us 
to attack the Power with whom it is our duty and our interest to be on 
terms of hearty friendship. Every nation has its besetting sin. To 
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England the forbidden fruit, to pluck which would be our undoing, is a 
war with Russia. Russophobia is a malady affecting the brain, predispos- 
ing to suicide. England will do well to stop its ears with wax when next 
the outcries of the harpy sirens of Russophobia are heard wailing down 
the wind. Asia is the wedding-ring which unites Russia and England in an 
indissoluble wedlock. No divorce court can grant a decree for the disso- 
lution of that marriage of the Fates. Neither Empire can destroy the 
other or expel the other from the continent which they have divided— 
the north to Russia, the south to England. Russia alone of European 
Powers has an area and a population that can compare with our own. 
The two Powers supplement and complement each other. One represents 
liberty, the other authority. Both aredemocratic. If they are at peace, 
Asia is tranquil. If in opposition, the thunderclouds gather over the 
Hindoo Koosh, and Central Asia is convulsed because St. Petersburg 
and London are at variance. There is absolutely no danger of a Russian 
attack if we mind our own business, keep within our frontiers, and do 
not rush headlong across Afghanistan to fling ourselves into the arms 
of the Russian Bear. 


It is impossible in a few pages to do more than sketch in roughest 
and scantiest outline the general idea that is vouchsafed us in the history 
of the past, of our progress in the future, and therefore of our duty in the 
present. Ina world in which we count ourselves fortunate if we always 
see clearly a single step in advance, forecasts such as those I have 
indulged in are perilous prophecies. But as all that has been and is 
contains within itself suggestions of that which is yet to be, we may 
anticipate with some confidence that the progress of our race will not lie 
far outside the lines traced for us by our history, and that it will be 
controlled by the same laws as those which have hitherto governed our 
development. Concerning the day and the hour knoweth no man—no, 
not the angels in heaven, nor would any sane person venture to fix 
dates for the completion of the various stages in our appointed march. 
It is enough to know that these matters are in the hands of One wiser 
than the wisest of His creatures, and that if we but follow His leading 
as it is vouchsafed unto us by the daily duties given us to fulfil, we 
shall assuredly be brought in safety to our destined goal. The pillar of 
cloud will not fail us by day nor the pillar of fire by night until we 
reach the Promised Land. ' 
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ENFIN, VOILA LE CHOLERA' A. Witterre. 




















Re Cabaret ou Chat Moir ef fe 
Deintre Willette 


ANS le salon du directeur de la Revue Universelle, plusieurs 
D personnes sont assemblées : des peintres, des littérateurs anglais, 
parmi lesquels un Frangais se rencontre. L’aimable directeur vient de 
recevoir de son correspondant de Paris tout un paquet de dessins, 
d’estampes, de compositions nouvelles, et voici qu’il les montre, graci- 
eusement, 4 ses amis. Mais, du premier coup, |’étonnement se déclare: 
‘Qu’est-ce donc que ces images étranges, énigmatiques, que vous nous 
faites voir? Quelle verve fantasque y regne! On se demande si c’est 
gai ou si c’est triste, tant s’y confondent l’ironie cruelle et la mélancolie. 
Pourtant, regardez, cette étrangeté est loin de déplaire: elle attire méme 
et elle séduit. Il y a la, sous je ne sais quelles apparences négligées, une 
rare élégance de dessin. Les plus fines intentions sont soulignées a ravir, 
et, de toutes ces fantaisies, il surgit des pensées humaines, il monte des 
réves. Quel artiste a signé au bas de ces croquis?—Willette! Nous ne 
connaissons pas ce nom. Renseignez-nous, au moins, sur son compte. 
Dites-nous ce qu'il a fait, d’ou il est, quel est son milieu? Vous savez 
si nous nous intéressons aux talents prime-sautiers, aux artistes indé- 
pendants qui se font leurs horizons eux-mémes. Grand ou petit, au moral 
comme au physique, dans l’art comme dans la vie, on est ce qu’on peut 
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agree SSOP es 


Heureux qui est personnel 
dans sa maniére de voir et 
affranchi des routines dans sa 
manicre de rendre! Ce Wil- 
lette nous plait : il est parisien 
et francais sans doute, mais 
ses fagons s’appartiennent ; il 





ne ressemble a qui que ce 4 
soit , 
En parlant ainsi, l’on se 


fait passer et l'on examine les 





divers sujets. Celui-ci tache a 
comprendre cette scéne_bi- 
zarre, ‘ Voici le choléra!’ De noirs croque-morts en goguette, bras dessus 





bras dessous, braillent 4 gosier perdu de malhonnétes chansons, entrainant 
dans leur branle un jeune Pierrot, le long du port ot: glisse, poussé par 
un vent funeste, le navire du choléra. L’innocent Pierrot s’est laissé 
gagner de cette joie malsaine. Est-ce qu’il se doute seulement de la 
cruauté des fléaux ou de la malice des hommes? Celui-la donne son 
attention a la planche qui s’intitule ‘ Le mauvais larron.’ C’est un criminel 
déja expiré sur la croix, et que sa femme vient embrasser, au soir qui 
tombe, avec une douloureuse et tendre passion. D’autres s’égayent a 
regarder ce ‘ Rayon de lune,’ ot: l’on voit tant de choses, et ce ‘ Roman 
d’une rose,’ ot la rayonnante fleur, cueillie par une belle jeune femme, 


“>> 
He 


sert.a earesser le groin d’un pore, et s’en va 







se flétrir, misérablement, au fumier de la 
ferme. D’autres,. enfin, -s’ingénient, en 
souriant, a découvrir 1’allégorique 
mystére de ‘ Deux pages d’amour,’ 
Comment un Pierrot a blanche 
collerette, réveur éperdu, vic- 


time éternelle dela 


réalité qu’il mécon- > 
, ; 9.1, ! 
nait, enléve, dans # ax Sy 
un jardin public, oe Wir 
. s e —S: - 
un petit Eros mo- és “i 


derne pour |’em- 
porter dans la lune ; 

et l’y régaler de tartines de miel et d’airs de guitare, c’est ce que je ne 
vous dirai point. Pourquoi ils reviennent sur la terre, ‘Ou I’on s’ennuie 


tant,’ et comme quoi Pierrot, devenu le plus magnifique ivrogne du 
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monde, oublie son fréle compagnon, une nuit d’hiver, au pied d’un 
réverbére, je vous le dirai moins encore. Ce que je sais, en revanche, 
c’est que l’enfant est recueilli, sur le trottoir, par une des amies de M. 
Alphonse, lequel entend I'élever 4 sa guise, pour le plus grand profit 
de la corporation des amours intéress¢es, 
Et le jour ou, par hasard, l’enfant et 
Pierrot se retrouvent et se veulent enfuir 4° 
ensemble, un coup de couteau de M. 
Alphonse couche le réveur a 


la collerette immaculée au 





pied du réverbére que 


nous savons. L’Eros C Ya 
. _ + — Fe: 
rne ne pourra REAL?) 3h \. 3) 
mode I eS nae 4 _ meen % 


donc plus, hélas! s’é- 
chapper des affreuses 
mains qui le tiennent. 





\ 


Les lecteurs de la 
Revue Universelle pourront juger par eux-mémes de ces allégories, de 
ces paradoxes débridés d’un charmant humoriste, dans le présent 
numéro. Ils voudront bien remarquer, notamment, dans l’un des 
croquis des ‘Deux pages d’amour,’ ce chat noir maigre, narquois, 
efflanqué, hérissant ses moustaches, et miaulant d’aise, sur le dossier 
d’un banc, a l’heure ot: git Amour abandonné en un coin de rue. Qui 
souhaite pénétrer intimement le talent de Willette doit tenir grand 
compte du ‘chat noir.” Et puisqu’on a bien voulu demander a un 
écrivain francais de parler ici de son compatriote, qu’il lui soit permis, 
avant tout, de caractériser un milieu singulier, d’une excentricité fort 
parisienne et qui se définit de lui-méme: le milieu du chat noir. 

Il y avait, au quartier latin, en 1881, un jeune homme blond a la 







figure longue, barbu, 7. as i: tout rond, de physionomie 
& Sear 


flamande, trés enclin <* \\ 


« 
wt 


a se moquer de ses con- 
le fils d’un distillateur de 
a Paris pour y 
=. Cy - étudier la pein- 
Wie > ture et qui ne 


sg) paraissait pas 
ff devoir _sillus- 
> trer dans_ cet 


S<— art. Personne 
ne le surpassait 





temporains. C’était 
Chatellerault, venu a 


en __intarissable 
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cA 
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ifn all 
“fA. 
“he 
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faconde,’ en 
inventions de 
rapin, en ri- 
chesse de mé- 
taphores am- 
phigouriques 





et goguenar- 
Une bande de bohémes> 

dessinateurs, peintres, poctes et 
chansonniers se serra autour de lui a la brasserie. Ce grand garcon qui 
considérait la parodie et la mystification comme ses instruments de 
régne et faisait éclater, 4 tout propos, ses fantaisies de casseur 


des. 


d’assiettes en paroles enluminées, comprit le parti qu’il pourrait tirer 
d’un tel entourage. Donc, au mois d’octobre 1881, il ouvrait, tout en 
haut de Paris, au pied de la butte Montmartre, un petit cabaret! 
paradoxal, ot il installait sa bande et ot il invitait le public, sans autre 
ménagement, 4 venir manger et boire en compagnie des poétes, musi- 
ciens et peintres les plus illustres. 
Ce qu’avait prévu Salis arriva 
ment. Grace a ses enragés 
eut vite une clientéle. Au- 
porte, une enseigne dé- 
langait a l’extrémité d’une 
chat noir aux 


trés prompte- 
entraineurs, il 
dessus de la 
coupée se ba- 
potence: un 
yeux de braise, 






aux mous- taches _ poi- 
gnardantes, pelotonnant 
rageusement dans le disque 


4 


de la lune a 
quartier. Dans 


son premiet 
la grande salle 
lambrissée de panneaux de 
chéne, garnie de tables Louis XIII et de siéges massifs, orné d’une 
cheminée monumentale d’un style effarant et coquecigrue, on se sentait 
brilé, percé d’outre en outre des regards flamboyants de chats noirs 
sans nombre, peints ou modelés en toute matiére, de toutes parts, de 


' Ce cabaret, de beaucoup agrandi, mais fidéle 4 lui-méme, est aujourd’hui rue de Laval. 
Les garcons de service y sont accoutrés de l’habit 4 palmes vertes des académiciens, 
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toute main. Le comptoir avait, pour couronnement, une téte de chat 
symbolique auréolé d’une gloire d’or aux rayons gladiolés. Sur le 
linteau de la cheminée, se tordaient, s’étiraient des théories de chats. 
Des tétes de chats timbraient les poutres apparentes, rutilaient en 
vitrail, émergeaient des coins sombres, rehaussées de cinabre, touchées 
d’argent ou d’or. De la profondeur des murs, il semblait sortir des 
chats en des attitudes de miaulement, de griffement, d’indifférence ou 


de défi. Toute la lignée du glorieux Rodilard 
de La Fontaine, ‘1’Attila, ‘il ar le fiéau des rats, pa- 
raissait réunie 14 pour ‘ia oy” ey © narguer l’espéce hu- 






maine. Par places, bien en jour, dans 


un désordre voulu, s’éta- laient des ob- 
jets plus ou moins riches ou singuliers : 
faiences histori¢es, gui- tares, mando- 
ines, rapiéres, colichemardes, es- padons, mous- 
quets, espingoles, masques japo- 


quillés des yeux et reniflants 


nais tout écar- 
des deux na- 
rines, sans compter une éblouis- sante _ bassi- 
noire de cuivre rouge, incendiée, chaque soir, 
du feu des lustres et des lanternes de fer forgé. Mais c’était dans une 
autre piéce, au bout de cette galerie, que s’accomplissaient les grands 
mysteres. On y accédait par trois marches, comme au sanctuaire de 
certaines églises. Seulement n’entrait pas qui voulait: il fallait des 
pourparlers, un mot d’ordre ... que sais-je? La curiosité des visiteurs 
était vivement excitée et irritée par ces obstacles accumulés a plaisir. 
Cette seconde salle, plus petite, tendue d’anciennes tapisseries a 
paysage et décorée 
galerie, fut baptisce : 
l'Institut. Toutes les 
fois qu’on en ouvrait 


picaresquement comme la 













la porte, des bouffées 
de chansons, des ri- 
tournelles de piano 
ou des placages d’ac- 
cords, des 
éches de 
rimes reten- 
tissantes, 
des tu- _ 
multes d’ap- 
plaudisse- 
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wn 
ments, de rires, de discussions, arri- . 7 
vaient aux consommateurs vulgaires. we 
A chaque initié qui poussait droit ¥ 
au cénacle, les garcons décochaient 
un sourire d’intelligence et l’on se i 
nommait tout bas ces illustrations : K\ 
Rollinat, le poéte macabre, l’auteur = 


des Névroses ; Haraucourt, le pocte 
philosophe, l’auteur de 7 Ame nue 
et qui avait toujours en ré- 





serve, a ce qu'on prétendait, ear 
des poésies fort galantes pour 
l'intimité ; Charles Cros, l’inventeur du monologue a tics et en dents de 
scie popularisé par Coquelin cadet ; Félicien Champsaur, chroniqueur, 
rimeur, romancier, fantaisiste; Willette, le peintre de Pierrot ; Steinlein, le 
dessinateur attitré des oiseaux et des chats ; Fragerolle, le chansonnier 
. et cent autres que j’oublie. Parlait-on de Coppée, de Sully-Prud- 
homme? ... On les attendait toujours d’un moment a l’autre . 
Ils étaient venus la veille . . . Ils étaient de la maison. . . L’assemblée 
finissait par se compléter d’étrangers admis comme par faveur insigne, 
apres avoir fait une suffisante dépense. On s’entassait, on s’écrasait, on 
s’égosiJlait, on grouillait des pieds et des mains dans une atmosphere 
de vapeurs d’alcool et de fumées de pipes, lourde, ¢paisse jusqu’a 
Yinvraisemblable. Tel était le vacarme:qu’un horloger, occupant la 
boutique voisine, fut réduit a 
inouies, dont M. Emile Gou- 


déguerpir. Il y eut des scenes 





CT] deau, l’une des autorités du 
: , . oT ae " . 
lieu, a fixé le souvenir en son —_ _z£ livre tres 


curieux: Dir ans de boheme. ‘ Messei- 











gneurs, du silene, clamait Salis de temps 





entemps. ‘Le “xg,  cclebre 
pocte X—- ae? va nous 
faire en- tendre 
un de ces poemes 
pour _..— lesquels 
des i Al yes —  cou- 
ronnes — f ~~ ont été 
tres- eo: ~~ on mae = sées par les 
nymphes, au "OY ee ~~ fond des grottes de Mont- 


martre, la ville sainte.’ Rendons cette justice au 
gentilhomme-cabaretier : il conduisit son entreprise avec une habileté 
infinie. Voila un homme qui a vraiment le droit de juger son époque : 


il l’a mise a l’épreuve mieux que pas un. 























Dieu sait sur combien de parodies, de facéties, de parades, de 
mystifications s’édifia la renommée de la brasserie’ du Chat noir! Le 
journal fondé en janvier 1882 par Rodolphe Salis et ses amis, en fut, 
tout naturellement, complice. On y lut, par exemple, la note 
suivante, demeurée a bon droit légendaire: ‘Le cabaret du 
Chat noir est une création unique au monde ; 
sis en plein Montmartre, la capitale moderne 
de l’esprit, ce cabaret est le rendez-vous des 
pottes, des peintres, des sculpteurs les plus 
célébres ; c’est chose absolument curieuse, du 
style Louis XIII le plus pur. Fondé en 1114 
par un fumiste.’ Un peu plus tard la phara- 
mineuse annonce se modifiait: ‘Le cabaret 
du Chat noir, fondé par Jules César pour 
les artistes vigoureux de son temps, n’a 
cessé d’étre le rendez-vous obligé de tous 
ceux qui sont s¢rieusement épris de 
lart. C’est moins un cabaret aux con- 
sommations exquises gqu’un musée 
merveilleux enrichi des dépouilles de tous les siécles.’ Que si vous 
désirez savoir en quoi consistent ces prodigieuses reliques, consultons 
encore la feuille illustrée: ‘On y peut contempler, toujours, les verres 
dont se servaient Charlemagne, Villon, Rabelais, le cardinal de 
Richelieu, Madame de Rambouillet, 
Louis XIV, Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére, Voltaire, Diderot, Robes- 
pierre, Bonaparte, Madame de Staél, 
Baudelaire, Baour-Lormian, George 
Sand. On y peut admirer, toujours, 









































la lyre de Victor Hugo et le luth sonore de Charles Pitou et de Clovis 
Hugues, poéte grélé. Curiosités antiques et historiques qui constituent, 
assurément, les piéces les plus rares du Musée de_la Fumisterie. Chacun 
se doit, maintenant, rendre compte de l’esprit de la maison. C’était bien la 
maison des fumistes, le fumisme étant, par essence, la parodie a froid, 
la farce compliquée, combinée en dehors du sens commun, s’agitant 
volontairement dans l’incohérence, provoquant un rire exclusivement 
nerveux. Nous ne discernons rien, en ces jeux conventionnels, de cette 
vivacité spontanée, de ces libres éclats qui distinguent la gaieté des 
hommes franchement joyeux et qui, véritablement, s’amusent. Les 
fumistes visent moins a se divertir qu’a se faire remarquer et a profiter 
du bruit quils font. Ils 
_ont cessé d’étre étudiants 
pour se vouer au caboti- 
nage. C’est a tort qu’ils 
se prétendent les filleuls 
d’Aristophane et de 
\ Rabelais ; leurs parrains 


~ 


=*  trés authentiques ne sont 
det 
. 2 autres que le Grec Alci- 
jit biade coupant la queue 
2% ason chien, Touchatout 
le fondateur du journal 





le Tintamarre, et le pré- 

: cieux Hervé, sensé com- 
positeur d’opérettes insensées, comme / Petit Faust, ?C:il crevé et la 
Reine @’ Ecosse. 


Nous n’avons pas besoin d’en dire davantage ; nous savons exacte- 
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ment a quoi nous en tenir sur le milieu tout spécial en lequel s’est 
développée l’une des plus curieuses natures d’artiste qu’on puisse étudier 
nulle part, 


II 


LE journal /e Chat noir en était 4 ses premiers numéros quand Wil- 
lette y porta ses premiers dessins. On ignorait absolument Willette. 
C’était un trés jeune homme, petit, sans barbe ni moustache, la face 
pleine, la bouche grande, le nez busqué, les yeux falots, le teint blafard, 
fils d’un colonel dont on n’a pas oublié lhonorable dévouement au 
maréchal Bazaine. On sentait en lui quelque chose de narquois et 
quelque chose de voilé. Tout enfant, la guerre franco-prussienne et 
les événements qui suivirent avaient jeté en lui de la tristesse comme 
en tous les jeunes Francais. Willette, cependant, était né gaillard ; 
gaillard il demeura, en dépit des circonstances, mais son naturel caprice 
se méla de scepticisme et de causticité. Sa personnalité se fit d’un sin- 
gulier amalgame de dédain, de dégoiit, de regrets inavoués, de réve 
et d’aspirations poétiques. C’est d’un monde disparu qu’il tient son sen- 
timent particulier des élégances, des intimes distinctions. Bien des spec- 
tacles du présent le froissent et l’obsédent. En d’autres temps je crois 
qu'il eft été un régulier content de vivre, prenant les choses du bon cété, 
aimant avec une pointe de malice les hommes et les femmes, peu sou- 
cieux, en fin de compte, de gouailler et de fouailler. Aujourd’hui, dans 
le désaccord qui régne entre ses traditions intérieures et |’état social, 
il se trouve déséquilibré: il gouaille, il fouaille. On peut appli- 
quer de point en point 4 sa moquerie ce que les fréres de Goncourt 
ont dit de ce tour de pensée appelé génériquement /a Blague et qui 
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est ‘la révolte parisienne de la désillusion, la formule légére et gamine 
du blasphéme, la grande forme impie et charivarique du doute 
universel et du pyrrhonisme national, /a raillerie effrontée du sérieux et 
du triste de la vie avec le grimace et le geste de Pierrot’ Willette, parti, 
précisément, de la désillusion, né pour une société normale, libéralement 
mais aristocratiquement organisée, plein d’écceurement, au fond de soi, 
et méme de rancune dans sa gaillardise, va réinventer 4 son usage la 
comédie classique de Pierrot, a ceci prés que son Pierrot sera tout neuf 
de grimace et de geste. I] a voulu marcher avec son époque, ce Pierrot, 
et il n’y a rien compris. Les occurrences le trahissent, les incertitudes 
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générales le déconcertent, l’universel pessimisme le 


dupe, et il devient, par 





surcroit, passablement 
fumiste (ainsi que Willette nous en fait 
laveu en téte d’une . de ses feuilles 
_fA néanmoins, 
a . . 
; if spirituel, pres- 
= , Petey 
dis en vérité, ce 


de croquis). Voyez-le, 
toujours leste, souriant, 
| que ingénu. Je vous le 





joli fantoche, tout a 
l'image de l/artiste, 
est un petit gndme 
de l’ancien régime 
étonné d’avoir a se 
faire a l’existence 
des brasseries. Je 
vois la, pour ma 
part, non seulement 
la manifestation 
d’un talent original, 





) ae ; mais aussi l’expression quasi-symbolique d’un état 
d’esprit trés caractéristique, propre a nos generations. 
Vous remarquerez que j’écris Willette tout court. C’est que, tout de 
suite, l’aimable compagnon se met a l’aise devant nous et nous met a 
l’aise avec lui. Nulle contrainte, s'il vous plait; nous sommes entre 
nous et les coudes sur la table. Brfilons des cigarettes ; regardons ce 
qui s’accomplit 4 travers les banderolles de la fumée que nous soufflons. 
La vie est trés grave; nous n’échapperons pas a sa réalité ; échappons, 
autant qu’il sera en nous, par l’artifice de nos imaginations, aux langueurs 
de ennui. L’homme, c’est Pierrot ; la femme, c’est Pierrette ; 
’Humanité, c’est le croque-mort qui méne le branle des étres: 
voila les personnages de la farce terrestre en leur simplicité. 
Et qu’arrive-t-il?—Toujours Pierrette a raison de Pierrot, le 
croque-mort a raison de Pierrette, et nous, pauvres hommes 
vétus de noir, nous ne savons que chanter des complaintes. 
Willette brode sur ce théme d’une libre et vive ironie. Son 
art ne daigne jamais insister sur 
rien: un mouvement, une mine, 
deux traits, deux touches, deux 
taches, des intentions indiquées, 
et bonsoir! Sa fantaisie s’abrége, 
suivant la maxime connue : courte 
et bonne. Dans les journaux 
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illustrés—témoins Ze Chat noir, le Courrier francats et le Pierrot - 
qu'il a fondé récemment, de compagnie avec M. Emile J aN 
Goudeau—il tire quelquefois de l’actualité des facons 

de synthéses satiriques en l’honneur de la liberté, de 
Péquité, de la tolérance, de la charité humaine et du 
patriotisme ; mais il retourne vite a ses 
bulles de savon irisées de tous les reflets =~ ] 
de la vie. Il veut bien, un moment, . 










faire la police des meceurs, cingler des ridi- 
cules et moraliser 4 son gré sur les faits ; il 
ne saurait s’abandonner longtemps sur cette 
pente. 

A Vlépoque out il entre au Chat noir, il 
travaille encore a l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
dans l’atelier de M. Cabanel. Je ne pense 
pas quil y compte parmi les appliqués et 
les forts en théme. C'est, de nature, impro- 
visateur a la main impatiente. L’académie 
d’école lintéresse peu et ne l’avance a rien. 
Il n’aspire pas 4 peindre des morceaux. II 
prend la palette pour se donner des spectacles, 
comme il prend le crayon pour jouir de ce¢ 
qu’il invente. Necroyez pas que son avénement au journal de Rodolphe 
Salis lait détourné de son chevalet. Je le vois tour 4 tour exposer au 
Salon, depuis 1853, Ja Mort et le bicheron, la Tentation de saint Antoine, 
le Mauvais larron, la Veuve de Pierrot, et le portrait en pied du colonel 
Willette, représenté dans le jardin de I’hotel des Invalides et sous l’uni- 
forme des vétérans. Du JMJauvais lurron il m’est resté un souvenir 
tout spécial: cette toile fait voir a nu le fonds littéraire qu'il y a 
chez l’artiste. Le bandit a expiré sur le gibet ot son cadavre se 
détache, comme en plein ciel, dans la solitude; mais voici venir la 
femme et l’enfant du mort, au dos de l’ane familier. Le corps est 
trop haut: la femme se fait un marchepied de sa monture et, d’une 
passion éperdue, elle embrasse le supplicié. Yous mesurez lironie pro- 
fonde de cet amour. I] n’est queces misérables pour étre aimés ainsi : 
Willette aura toujours de ces visées sous-entendues, de ces pensées de 
derritre la téte. Au-dessus de ses compositions plane, le plus sou- 
vent, une idée abstraite, une préoccupation philosophique. Mais il 
faut tout dire: cette philosophie a des inconvénients ; elle obscurcit 
plus d’un sujet et, quelles que soient la vérité et la variété de la 
mimique des personnages, le besoin d’une explication écrite se fait sentir. 
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Willette avait-il congu son type de Pierrot avant ses débuts au 
Chat noir? J’ai peine a le supposer. Son entrée au légendaire ca- 
baret des arts et des lettres marque, 4 mon avis, 
une date essentielle dans sa carriére. I] aper- 
coit mille aspects des choses qu’il n’avait pas 
soupconnés, et, tout ensemble, il contracte, dans 
la fréquentation d’un bohéme pessimiste, un cer- 
tain pli d’imagination un peu funébre qu'il lui 
arrive de regretter et dont il ne peut se deéfaire. 
J’ai transcrit, dans le Chat noir, la légende expli- 
cative d’une de ses feuilles de croquis, publiée 
au temps de la vogue des 
- Névroses de M. Rollinat. 
x FF Cette légende, rédigée tout 
Ly au moins sous son inspiration, 
nous éclaircit assez bien ses disposi- 
tions intérieures, Voici mot pour mot 
cette prose chat-notresque intitulée : /es 

Frissons de Pierrot: 


Pierrot (Pierrot-Willette), parti semi- 
joyeux, semi-mélancolique dans la vie ar- 
tistique, rencontre Rollinat, le terrible enfant 
de Poé et de Baudelaire, qui lui jette son 
cri strident et secoue devant lui l’épouvante 
et la mort.—Pierrot se meurt, hélas! et 
flotte dans le cercueil de la Méduse, ne 
sachant sur quelle rive aborder de ce 
pessimisme & la Schopenhauer ot il se sent 
a’) définitivement sombrer, lorsque passe, 1a- 

bas, une théorie bizarre, une maniétre de 
prétre assyrien, prétre du culte des femmes, du soleil et du champagne. C'est 
Goudeau qui passe, oubliant la mort et songeant a la vie 


rira, sauvé. 

Car si les roses étaient abolies, si les femmes ne pas- 
saient plus, radieuses et pimpantes, les artistes devraient les 
inventer 4 nouveau, et non pas nous forcer 4 perpétuellement 
plonger nos yeux dans les orbites de l’inévitable mort, qui Ys 
nous pincera tous, hélas! trop tét . . . Quand done crie- Ze 
rons-nous : Fréres, il faut vivre? 


Telle est, en sa forme baroque, la plainte de Pierrot et, tout compte 
fait, la moralité des comédies dessinées par Willette. C’est au Chat noir, 
en somme, que I’artiste a touché les fonds et les bas fonds de la bohéme 
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SN YK \ | OLE Z _= gout du macabre semi-railleur qui le 
, | “  distingue. L’homme n’était, certai- 
nement, pas fait pour ce milieu; il 
s’y laisse trop aller a sa facilité ; il 
tend a négliger beaucoup son exé- 
cution, mais vous ne le surprendrez 
jamais en défaut de pensée et de réve. Devant la fausse 
joie, la gaieté factice, l’équivoque folie des types qui tour- 
billonnent autour de lui, des visions tristes l’assaillent et 
il brosse sa grande toile ‘ Parce, Domine, populo tuo, 
ba étrange et délicate satire de lavie 
~s bohémienne, injustement refusée 

au Salon de 1884. Voyez! La 
cohue des Pierrots, le tourbillon des 
Pierrettes se précipitent, du moulin de la 
Butte, tumultueusement. Ils dévalent, ils 
se bousculent, fourmillants, chantants, 
enivrés de jeunesse, enfiévrés d’espoir, 


imprévoyants, 
ZN comptant sur 
~ ‘ leur étoile, 


BNW | ionnelte a la 
= 5 conquéte du 
} mondesans 
wee <5) armes ni 
bagages. 
Mais quoi! Tous vieillissent et se ravagent en chemin; chacun 
perd, d’étape en étape, un peu plus de son esprit, de son cceur, 
de sa force, de ses confiances. Qu’ils trouvent a se prélasser en 
carrosse, qu’ils s’entassent en omnibus, rien n’y fait. La fatigue les flctrit, 
la déception les accable, la destinée les pousse au bord du fleuve noir, 
du fleuve de boue ot vont s’abimer et rouler dans le néant leurs graces 
fanées, leurs dons stériles. Du fond des nuées la Mort les observe. C’est 
le bétail de la détresse qui s’achemine a |’oubli total. Par exemple, ne 
craignez pas que le pessimisme de I’artiste ait gagné¢ sa palette. II ya, 
dans ce tableau amer, un mouvement, un pétillement décoratifs, une 
fleur de tons blancs, noirs et roses, un agrément tout imprévu. 
Désormais Willette appartient au cabaret. Lui aussi, malgré tout, 
le destin l’entraine. Voici qu’il orne de ses peintures la salle commune 
du nouveau Chat noir, rue de Laval. Nous avons ici Willette mora- 
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liste: des ‘femmes dévétues, martyres du plaisir forcé, retenues par leurs 
chemise au moulin a vent de la Galette ;—Willette humoriste sans pré- 
tention, composant une sorte d’enseigne: une servante de fantaisie 
apportant un chat noir a des clients de l’auberge ;—Willette philo- 
sophe, s’essayant aux allégories transcendantes: ‘Pour fe roi de 
Prusse . . ., la Mort a cheval, conduisant des légions de mal- 
heureux marqués pour elle. Ce ne sont qu’esquisses libres et 
légéres, frottées ou fouettées du bout de la brosse, sans souci 
méme de couvrir enti¢rement la toile, et dont la derniére est traitée 
d’un_ seul ton rougeatre. Sur ces entrefaites, on a demandé au 
peintre un carton de vitrail pour la grande baie de la salle: la 
toute son ingéniosité se débride et se précise. Au premier plan, un 
chef d’orchestre, qui est la Mort en habit noir, se déméne au-dessus 
de ses musiciens, dont on n’apercoit que les archets en branle, les 
manches des contrebasses et les pavillons des instruments de cuivre. 
Quels sont les acteurs de la pitce?—La Virginité, sous la forme 
d’une jeune fille nue, ou plutét d’un mannequin d’atelier, se débat- 
tant, un lis a la main, contre le chat noir qui l’assaille; le veau 
d’or d’Israél, drapé de pourpre, couronné de laurier, auprés duquel une 
fille mére étrangle son enfant et que deux plébé¢iens, nus jusqu’a la 
ceinture, brandissant pistolets et marteaux de fer de leurs mains chargées 
de chaines, se donnent les airs de vouloir assommer ; la Poésie, repré- 
sentée en saint Michel archange du XV° siécle, nimbé, armé de toutes 
piéces, empenné de grandes ailes rouges et bleues, la lyre au bras, 
étreint aux genoux par une vieille femme; enfin, la Puissance, cos- 
tumée en roi de tréfle, en manteau violet relevé d’or, soutenant, de 
sa main droite, un modéle de chateau qu’elle semble offrir, a gauche, 
a une danseuse du plus prochain corps de ballet, Salomé nouvelle, qui 
porte, sur le plat d’Hérode, la téte coupée de Willette lui-méme. Au 
fond, quelques silhouettes d’architecture : la Bourse, l’Opéra, le moulin 
de la Butte, considéré comme le boulevard supréme de la poésie. Le 
nom de chaque figure s’inscrit au-dessus d’elle en lettres vives et qui 
achévent le décor. Du centre de la composition, ot resplendit le veau 
d’or, sous son affuble- 
l’ceil redescend sans nul 


ment de pourpre, 





trouble aux extré- 














mités oti le bleu, le vert, 
le brun, le violet, le 

jaune, le rose, s’>harmo- 
nisent au mieux avec 
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découpées. Pour mieux _~ 
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accentuer ses sarcasmes, Willette a tracé ces trois mots dans un coin, 
sur la grosse caisse de |’orchestre, isolée 4 dessein et rayonnante comme 
un soleil : ‘ Ze deum laudamus, L’ironie moderne s’égaye au mélange 
des formes anciennes travesties et narguées. C’est, 4 mon avis, un des 
plus piquants ouvrages de l’auteur. 

Pour une autre brasserie décorée, Ja Palette d’or (rue de Rivoli), 
Willette a également dessiné une verriére. Le long d’une palme 
verte, jetée en travers de la baie, défilent gaiement, ainsi que sur un 
vert sentier, de plaisantes figurines. Une femme nue apparait, la-bas, 
portée sur un cygne, visée par un amour. Un berger de Florian 
s’'avance, houlette en main, avec sa bergerette qui tient une rose. 
Pius prés de nous, un reitre empanaché de bleu, tout rayé de bleu, 
de jaune, de rouge, secoue d’une main sa colichemarde comme un thyrse 
et léve, de l'autre, son pot a biére, a cété d’un ‘escholier’ qui accorde 
son rebec. Tout a droite, vue de dos et sortant du vitrail, une moderne 
belle de nuit, hasardée, hasardeuse, coiffée d’un chapeau rouge, retrous- 
sant sur ses bas rouges sa robe rouge a fanfreluches, montre sa route 
a une pseudo-japonaise nimbée de son ombrelle de papier de couleur. 
De droite a gauche, coupant le fond de verre blanc maillé de plomb en 
petits rectangles et croisant la composition, déborde pittoresquement, 
en lignes paralléles, un je ne sais quel arc-en-ciel. I] faut savoir gré a 
Willette de ses intéressantes tentatives dans le domaine du _verrier. 
Je voudrais que l’exemple fat suivi pour le renouvellement d’un art 
plein de ressources et livré misérablement aux vaines pratiques et aux 
redites, 

La taverne du Clou (avenue Trudaine) se prévaut encore d’une salle 
de billard illustrée par notre artiste de neuf panneaux peints a l’essence. 
Il ne s’agit pas, bien entendu, d’une décoration cyclique, faite d’une 
déduction de sujets. Le peintre est venu ; il a laissé sur les quatre murs 
des toiles peintes en se jouant, des esquisses fleuries de tons clairs, mats et 
joyeux. Que I’on saisisse ou non la suite de ses idées, il n’en a cure—et, 
je le crois, pour de bonnes raisons, Mais le sourire est partout dans ces 
peintures ot les formes se vaporisent dans la fluidité d’une ébauche ou 
d’un réve. Dois-je analyser, au plus bref, cette série d’impromptus ? C’est, 
d’abord, une allégorie de la Débauche: un homme en frac noir, aux 
pantalons serrés sur les mollets, assis par terre, une bouteille a la 
main, un pied dans son assiette, devant lequel une horrible vieille a 
lunettes fait apparaitre une jeune fille en vétements de satin blanc, comme 
ensommeillée sous l’ampleur de son voile de gaze. Les Cerises viennent 
ensuite; une fille d’Eve en pantalon 4 tuyaux, en corset noir et en bas 
noirs, distribuant 4 un essaim de Pierrots-cherubins, tétes ailées qui 
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volent comme les angelots des Assomptions, une poignée de cerises 
qu’elle tient contre sa poitrine. L’un des Pierrotins l’embrasse au 
passage, ce qui est charmant, et les oiseaux, pendant ce temps, 
moineaux ou hirondelles, picorent sur le sol, entre deux coups d’ailes, 
quelques cerises tombées. Plus loin, je note une variante—peut-étre 
la premi¢re idée—de /a Veuve de Pierrot: Pierrette, court vétue de 
satin blanc, assise, au cabaret, entre des croque-morts qui braillent des 
chansons a boire et dont l’un a recueilli sur ses genoux, a la bonne 
franquette, l’héritier de Pierrot défunt. Qu’est-ce encore aux autres 
parois? La Fortune, nue sur sa roue d’argent, arrive, ici, 4 la porte 
d’une auberge, ot un couple amoureux lui rend hommage, |’homme, 
encravaté de sa serviette, lui offrant un verre de vin, la femme abritant 
aux plis de sa robe son marmot qui mange une tartine. La, cest la 
Réverie, non moins déshabillée que la Fortune, flottant en un ciel tout 
pommelé d’épais flocons de neige, ot elle prend pour son luth- l’arc 
mystérieux de la lune et y fait sonner des airs. Une Source boit, au 
creux de ses mains, l’eau vive qui ruisselle: la grenouille en coasse de 
plaisir 4 ses pieds et la libellule en ronfle d’aise. Voici Ja Vivandiere 
des Gardes francaises, quon ne s’attendait pas a trouver dans ce coin. 
Et voila Pierrot en personne en male fureur d’avoir surpris sa femme 
a table avec un rastaquouere aux favoris taillés en brosse, Le soupeur 
se rebiffe, assailli d’une bordée d’injures: va-t-il lancer a la figure de 
l’agresseur cette bouteille qu’il saisit?—Allons donc! Vous verrez qu'il 
fera des excuses. .. Je n’ai rien dit, en attendant, d’une singuliere 
allégorie peinte sur une glace: un géant a téte de chat noir, membru 
et farouche 4 la mode japonaise, joue d’un éventail réservé dans le 
miroir méme et pourfend de sa longue épée une touffe de lis, de laquelle, 
comme une abeille, s’enfuit un Pierrot-chérubin. O miracle! Des 
fleurs immaculées s’épanche une ros¢e rouge dont une rose entr’ouverte, 
a terre, est empourprée. Glissons, au surplus, sur ces caprices d’une 
heure : ils divertissent l’ceil de leurs finesses en goguette, ils mettent 
aux murs de la taverne quelque chose de la bigarrure sans apprét des 
murs de l’atelier, tapissés de pochades. Eh! grand Dieu! Willette 
s’amuse. Jouissez de ce qu'il vous apporte. Ne lui demandez pas plus 
qu'il n’entend ou ne peut vous donner, 


III 


J’AURAIS fort a faire si je voulais qualifier, fat-ce le plus sommaire- 
ment du monde, les principaux dessins de notre artiste. Le mieux est 


que j’aille tout droit 4 sa création la plus personnelle, 4 sa comédie de 
Pierrot. 
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Commencons, s’il vous plait, par nous débarrasser l’esprit des sou- 
venirs du Pierrot traditionnel. Le Pierrot de Willette n’a rien 
de classique, d’italien, de romantique ou de néo-classique, pour ce bon 
motif, qu’il est l’expression de Willette lui-méme. I] ressemble, a la 
rigueur, au Pierrot du poéte Théodore de Banville, mais avec beaucoup 
plus d’ingénuité. C’est, en somme, un jeune garcon délicat, généreux, 
un tantinet sentimental, qui ne sent pas les milieux qu'il traverse au 
niveau de ses aspirations et que l’existence géne ainsi qu’un habit mal 
fait a sa taille. Ce n’est la faute de personne s'il est dépaysé en ce 
siécle, mais il est certain que ce siécle lui est facheux. II y devient 
Jumiste pour étre semblable a tout le monde. Oui, c'est a la lettre: la 
comédie de Willette oscille de Pierrot ingénu a Pierrot fumiste—et Dieu 
sait que la marge est spacieuse entre les deux ! 

Ce caractére de pureté initiale, le dessinateur y tient au plus haut 
point. En combien de compositions n’a-t-il pas rapproché Pierrot et les 
fleurs de lis! Le lis est, bel et bien, l’embléme de Pierrot. Que dis-je ? Ce 
personnage a des lettres de noblesse paradisiaques. Ecoutez la légende 
suivante dont Willette est l’auteur et que j’emprunte au Chat noir du 
22 décembre 1884. Vous y apprendrez comme quoi |’innocent, primi- 
tivement couleur de neige, s’est noirci par le péché. 


C’était la nuit de Noél. II la génait: elle voulait aller rigoler avec Jes 
diables. Elle ’abandonna tout nu & la porte du Paradis.—C’était l’époque de la 
mue des anges, et des plumes blanches tombaient & gros flocons sur le petit 
abandonné. 

Alors saint Pierre, chaudement installé dans sa loge, faisait gaiement le 
réveillon avec saint Joseph. Cependant, de temps A autre, de méchants diables 
venaient, sournoisement, tirer la sonnette de saint Pierre—et saint Pierre 
d’accourir aussit6t pour corriger les polissons qui lui tiraient des pieds en lui 
poussant la langue. 

Ce fut dans une de ces sorties inutiles que le céleste portier apercut le petit 
enfant. I] le prit dans ses bras et, joyeux de sa trouvaille, le baptisa et le nomma 
Pierrot. Et il changea la neige qui le couvrait en une étoffe plus blanche que les 
lis et plus douce que la joue d’un chérubin : 

‘Va, mon petit Pierrot, il ne m’est pas permis de te garder ; retourne sur ta 
pauvre terre et prends bien garde que le diable ne mette sa main sur ta robe 
blanche, si tu veux revenir ici.’ 

Adonc Pierrot s’en fut se balader en cueillant des fleurs. Sur sa route, il ren- 
contra des petites filles qui s’amusaient avec des négres et qui lui riaient au nez. 
Alors il s’apercut que lui seul était blanc, et ilen rougit. Alors i! voulut rire aussi 
avec les petites filles, et il leur donna ses fleurs. Mais sa blouse blanche fut 
tachée et, ne pouvant la nettoyer, il pleura; et puis devint gris, et puis devint 
noir. 


Alors il s’en alla, lui aussi tirer la sonnette de saint Pierre avec ses amis les 
méchants diables. 
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Depuis ce jour, saint Pierre désillusionné balaye impitoyablement tous les 
petits Pierrots qu’Elle dépose encore 4 la porte du Paradis, et c’est la neige de 
Noél. 


Veut-on savoir, avant d’aller plus loin, de quelle fagon ce conte noir 
et blanc se traduit en images? On voit, au début, une femme en corset 
noir, en bas noirs, en pantalon tuyauté, qui vient, sous l’ceil du chat noir 
éternellement pelotonné dans son disque lunaire, déposer l'enfant a la 
porte du Paradis. Le chat noir représente assez souvent, chez Willette, 
non pas seulement l’enseigne d’un certain cabaret, mais la personnification 
d’un pouvoir satanique. Nous l’avons déja remarqué, dans la verriére 
de la rue de Laval, donnant I’assaut a la Virginité et, sur l’un des pan- 
neaux du Clou, pourfendant rageusement des lis. L’un des épisodes des 
Frissons de Perrot nous fait voir le chat fatidique trainant par les 
cheveux, au milieu des nuages, une femme nue, renversée, un lis a la 
main. Le voici, maintenant, présidant, en quelque sorte, a l’abandon 
de Pierrot par sa mére. Willette semble vouloir témoigner ainsi de ce 
que les fréres de Goncourt appellent : /a révolte parisienne de la désillusion. 
Mais, d’autre part, voila qu’intervient la formule légére et gamine du 
blasphéme. 

Pendant qu’un ange secoue ses ailes au plus haut du ciel, emmi les 
étoiles, et séme l’espace d’un blanc duvet, saint Pierre boit et mange 
tranquillement, en compagnie de saint Joseph. Qu’est-ce que saint 
Pierre ?—Le concierge du Paradis: partant, Willette l’accommode en 
concierge parisien. Un astre brile, il est vrai, dans sa lampe, ce qui n’est 
pas commun, mais les tables de la Loi sont placardées au fond de la loge 
comme un simple calendrier ou un avis de police, et le vulgaire coucou 
de la Forét noire, surmonté d’un coq en bois, marque les heures dans un 
coin. Le vieux saint, importuné par des diablotins 4 formes de gre- 
nouilles ou d’animaux fantastiques, portant balais, seringues ou para- 
pluies, découvre |’enfant, le recueille, l’embrasse et, se coiffant du bonnet 
grec, endossant la douillette houppelande pour étre plus a l’aise, il le 
dorlotte devant un bon feu avant de le renvoyer. 

La-dessus, ayant descendu les marches du céleste escalier, mon 
Pierrot, qui se distrait sur la terre a cueillir des fleurs blanches, n’en 
revient pas de ce qu'il voit. Savez-vous ce qui passe devant lui, a 
limproviste?—Une -élégante amazone, fine taille, longue jupe noire, 
chapeau gris et voile flottant, chevauchant un manche a balai et suivie 
au triple galop par deux ou trois cavaliers montés sur des chevaux de 
bois pourvus de nageoires, sans compter un petit lapin qui fait grand’-' 
poussiére auprés d’eux de ses quatre pieds. La ‘blague’ effrénée de 
Willette ménage peu le filleul de saint Pierre. Hé! qu’est ceci? Un 
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homme a nez de carton qui danse le cancan avec une virtuose de bal 
public. Hé! qu’est cela? Un baby qui marche a peine, soutenu par 
une cage a roulettes, un avorton qui doit a peine bégayer et qui lit 
Figaro gravement. Pierrot, mon gargon, il faut t’accoutumer a la vie. . . 
Mais, quatre pas plus loin, l’ingénu se laisse bel et bien aguicher par une 
aventuri¢re habillée de satin noir, galamment décolletée, qui lui promet 
monts et merveilles, au clair de lune, derri¢re un buisson de lis. Pauvre 
abusé! Elle s’enfuit en lui faisant un pied de nez, lui trouvant les poches 
vides, et les lis sont brisés, ils’est souillé pour rien, et force lui sera, pour- 
tant, d’expier la souillure. Sur son blanc vétement,a l’instant méme du 
péché, s’est dessinée une main noire. Elle se profile aussi, cette fatale 
main, sur la blanche rondeur de la lune. Comment se démaculer? 
Pierrot se lamente. De tous cétés il lui arrive des flacons de liquides a 
détacher. I] s*humecte de ses drogues, il s’en inonde follement et toujours 
grandit la double tache. La main noire énorme, opaque, couvre tout 
lorbe argenté de l’astre, obscurcit l’étendue du ciel, fait la nuit sur le 
coupable. Plus de reméde. Pierrot est tout gris, Pierrot est tout noir, 
Pierrot exaspéré tire des coups de pistolet au démon lunaire. Du diable 
si ’honnéte saint Pierre se reprend jamais a s’apitoyer sur les petits 
abandonnés de la nuit de Noél. 

De temps en temps, Willette éprouve le besoin de ramener son héros 
au Paradis. Une autre nuit de Noél, par exemple, le camarade a bien 
envie d’avoir un présent qui compte et, n’ayant pas de cheminée, il met 
ses chaussures devant son poéle Choubersky. Au bout d’une heure, il 
regarde : rien dans ses souliers, mais une épaisse fumée sort du poéle et il 
sen débrouille un ange qui, d’un coup d’aile, l’enléve au ciel. A la porte 
du Tout-Puissant, maitre Pierrot presse le bouton de la sonnette élec- 
trique. C’est la foudre qui lui répond dans l’intérieur de l’appartement 
et d’un tel éclat que la Vierge, occupée a servir le réveillon du Seigneur, 
en laisse, de saisissement, tomber trois assiettes. ‘Qui est la?’ fait le 
Pére éternel.—‘ Seigneur, c’est Pierrot.—‘ Que Pierrot soit le bienvenu.’ 
Le bon Dieu est vraiment bonhomme. Willette lui préte l’apparence 
d’un vieux savant a lunettes, par cette belle raison, qu'il sait tout. Le 
portrait de Napoléon en redingote grise, enluminé 4 la mode d’Epinal, 
est épinglé sur la muraille ; un lis dans un pot et une couronne d’épines 
sous verre meublent le chambranle de la cheminée. Pierrot s’oublie a 
boire 4 la table du Seigneur, tant et si bien qu’il roule, ivre, sur le tapis 


et que saint Pierre le balaye au matin. .Il y a, dans ces imaginations, des 
simplicités populaires et des gamineries d’écolier en rupture de catéchisme, 
quelque chose de charivarique et de traditionnel. Tel est bien, décidé- 
ment, le caractéere du talent de notre auteur. 
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Que va faire Pierrot sur notre basse terre ?—II va s’arranger de son 
mieux pour ne pas languir. ‘Pierrot s’amuse, nous dit Willette. ‘Il 
faut bien que jeunesse se passe. Cest st ennuyeux @étre jeune! ...’ Pour 
abréger, il se fait peintre ... et il attrape des mouches. En se livrant 
a ce passe-temps de grand seigneur, il lui advient de pirouetter sans le 
vouloir et d’appliquer ses cing doigts a la volée sur la joue d’un majestueux 
gendarme qui passe, portant une lettre, botté, éperonné, retentissant, 
astiqué de pied en cap, a ce point raide et rengorgé que sa figure en 
plafonne. Liinfaillible policier arréte immédiatement Pierrot? ...— 
Nenni! C’est sur un gros paysan qui chemine sans penser a mal, le 
parapluie sous le bras, la pipe aux dents, que tombe sa vindicte. Libre 
a Pierrot de s’installer, aprés cela, devant la prison ou l’on a verrouillé 
le rustre pour y peindre d’aprés nature le chat noir posté a la créte du 
mur. Admirable notion de la justice distributive!... 

Un moment le filleul de saint Pierre veut exclusivement se consacrer 
al’Art. Il calcule, a ce qu'il parait, sans le chat—et sans la femme. 
S’avise-t-il de dessiner la Vénus de Milo, une affriolante parisienne 
lui vient mettre la téte a l’envers et le chat lui creve son étude. S’éprend- 
il d'une bergere Watteau, hardie comme un page, fringante sous sa robe 
courte qui se retrousse et son grand chapeau relevé en auréole, c’est en 
vain quil se jette 4 ses genoux; en vain qu'il sempare du luth des 
poétes pour lui chanter son amour en vers qui attirent les anges ; en vain 
qu’il arrache a son violon de telles mélodies que les oiseaux s’en 
tavissent, que les couleuvres s’en dressent sur leur queue et quc les 
poissons en bondissent hors de l’eau ; en vain qu'il fait le portrait de la 
belle ; en vain qu’il incline a se suicider. La bergére au fin corsage agite 
son éventail sans méme le regarder. Pour quelle daigne, enfin, se 
tourner vers lui, il faudra qu’il creuse la terre et qu'il en fasse sortir un 
louis d’or. Le louis d’or est le coeur de la femme en ce siécle baptisé 
par Willette ‘lage d’or. Dans un de ses dessins, une fille d’Eve, 
empanachée d’ironiques lis, dégrafe insolemment sa robe, et la rutilante 
piéce de vingt francs apparait incrustée en sa chair. C’est la le ‘ Sacré 
coeur’ de la vierge folle par qui l’Amour fut mis en croix, II se peut 
qu’on la trouve, un matin d’hiver, morte au milieu de la neige, pareille 
aux oiseaux qui meurent ‘les pattes en l’air.'! Mais, avant d’expirer, 
que n/’aura-t-elle pas infligé de tortures aux imbéciles qui |’auront 
aimée! ‘La femme est la désolation du juste,’ a dit Proudhon.—‘ La 
femme,’ reprendrait volontiers Willette, ‘ est la détresse de Pierrot.’ 

Quoi qu’il en soit, le bon compagnon essaye de se consoler de ses 


' Tous ces traits sont empruntés 4 des compositions de l’artiste. 
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déboires en s’énamourant des fleurs. Une aprés-midi qu’il est en train 
de faire, au soleil, le portrait d’une rose, passe une charmeuse qui la 
cueille et en va caresser plus loin le groin d’un porc. Profanation 
féminine! Une autre rose que Pierrot veut. cueillir lui-méme, laisse 
échapper un frelon qui le transperce de son dard. On ne saurait donc 
aimer les rouges corolles que pieusement, sans y toucher, et que gémir en 
silence si les autres y touchent. ‘Ah ¢a!’ pense Pierrot, ‘ce monde est-il 
fait pour qu’on y souffre a tout instant, et de tout, et sans espoir?’ Et 
il hésite 4 répondre. C’est qu’il est mar, au fond, pour les justes noces. 

De fait, il épouse Pierrette, il a de la marmaille, il contracte des 
dettes, il adore la lune, il péche a la ligne, il racle des airs sur son violon, 
et il n’est pas plus satisfait de soi et des autres qu’auparavant. Aussi le 
voit-on trés souvent au cabaret du Chat noir, ot il se grise d’importance. 
On raconte méme qu’un soir, a la suite d’une querelle avec Arlequin et 
parfaitement ivre, il a voulu se pendre. ‘ Pierrot pendu,’ insinue Willette, 
‘le chat noir mange une souris.’ Je crois, entre nous, que le diabolique 
animal, impatient du malheur d’autrui, se presse un peu trop de se 
réjouir. Si notre héros a vraiment taté du réverbére, de belles Ames, 
telles que Pierrette et Rodolphe Salis, l’auront décroché a temps, et il 
cherche fortune, a présent, dans tous les brelans du voisinage. 

Dans les brelans, Pierrot! Lui qui envisageait la richesse d’une 
si superbe indifférence! Ah! que voila notre homme changé! II bat 
les cartes, il les rebat. II fait la partie de joueurs qui trichent. Il perd 
le boire et le manger dans le seul réve d’étre capitaliste. Quelqu’un lui 
propose, a cette minute, un billet de loterie. Est-ce qu’on gagne jamais 
a loterie ? je vous le demande.—Eh bien, oui! Pierrot gagne le gros 
lot. Nous ignorions qu’il efit une marraine parmi les fées, la gentille 
fée Myahou, de méme qu'il a un parrain au Paradis. C'est la fée 
Myahou qui lui ménage cette chance—un demi-million tout. sonnant. 
Ah! le pauvre Pierrot! Que de soucis inconnus le tourmentent tout 
de suite! Comment va-t-il dissimuler son argent ? A quel banquier le 
confier? Si vous le croyez homme a préter deux liards 4 quiconque, 
vous vous trompez étrangement. C’est bon pour les gueux, la géné- 
rosité. Mon Dieu, quelle affaire que d’étre riche! . . . Heureusement, 
on sait chez les femmes-.la maniére de prendre Pierrot. Un quart 
d’heure de cajolement d’Arlequine et l’imbécile ne pense plus a la 
cassette . . . Hola! Hola! ... Au voleur! ... La cassette a 
disparu . . . ot est la cassette ?>—C’est le chat qui I’a dérobée. 

Nul ne se vit jamais ruiner sans colére, surtout par sa propre sottise. 
Pierrot ne se dit point que lor allait le dépraver, qu’il devenait déja 
sourcilleux, ladre, absurde, abject. I ne se dit rien, hormis qu’il enrage. 
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Et il enrage magistralement. . . Mais quelles sont ces chansons 
soudaines qui éclatent par les rues? Mes amis, mes bons amis, je crois 
qu’on pleure dans les maisons; un navire, dont le vent de la mort 
enfle les voiles, nous apporte le choléra, et les croque-morts font féte a 
travers la ville. Lecholéra! Parbleu, Pierrot est enchanté. Le fléau 
le vengera de ce monde ot l’on ne peut seulement pas cacher a son 
aise un misérable demi-million qui vous est tombé de la lune. Descends 
dans la rue, stupide mortel, prends le bras des croque-morts, chante avec 


eux, et danse, danse. . . Rira bien qui rira le dernier. 
Vous vous récriez: ‘Le niais! Il pourra mourir de choléra lui- 
méme .. .—Mourir de |’épidémie, lui, Pierrot! . . . Non, ce n’est pas 


la ce qu’il doit craindre. Si la maladie l’assiége, le moindre frisson de 
plaisir, la moindre expansion d’élégance la chassera loin de lui a la 
minute. I] faut a Pierrot de la lumiére, de la grace, de la joie, le ragoit 
de choses exquises. A demi mort, une danseuse profilée par Willette 
le resusscite et le réconforte. Ce n’est d’aucune peste ‘d’hépital qu'il 
mourra, mais de la désillusion, du triomphe du veau d’or, de l’irrémédia- 
ble avénement de la vulgarité. Son pessimisme est fait de la haine du 
convenu, du bas, du mesquin, de |’avilissant sous toutes les formes. Le 
jour du souverain carnaval des platitudes, la sarabande infame passera 
sur son corps, étendu raide au bord d’un trottoir. Ce jour-la, je ne sais 
ce que fera saint Pierre, mais pour la fée Myahou, je réponds de ses 
intentions : elle fera enterrer son filleul dans la lune. 

Et voila le roman de Pierrot, présenté et développé par notre artiste 
en des séries de fins croquis, jetés en traits légers et nets, amplifiés de 
ci de l4 de quelques grignotis de la plume et cursifs comme une 
écriture. Le héros s’y proméne, en frac noir 4 longues basques de 
clown anglais, en maillot noir, le gilet en coeur et la large collerette 
plissée autour du cou, tantét jeune homme a figure poupine et tantdét 
marmouset paradoxal. A travers ces libres historiettes d’un dessin 
improvisé, mais d’une gracieuse pétulance, d’une invention subtile parfois 
jusqu’a l’extréme, transparait, avec plus de bonhomie et de fantaisie 
francaise, un peu de la verve de Félicien Rops. Mais le souci technique 
est faible chez Willette, de méme que |’imagination est facile. Qu’il 
lache sa plume ou son crayon sur une feuille de papier d’écolier ou qu'il 
use de ce papier teinté de gris, ot lon ménage des blancs au grattoir et 
ou l’on séme capricieusement les taches noires, son besoin constant est 
de ne point trainer. Simple ou non, son idée veut étre traduite en 
courant et cofite que coite. J’aime particulitrement, dans son ceuvre 
ses petits poémes en autant de croquades qu'une chanson peut avoir de 
couplets et exécutés par les moyens les plus expéditifs, tels que Age 
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dor et le Roman de la rose. On ferait, je crois, d’un choix de ces 
ravissantes bagatelles un album trés original. 


Au total, chacun regardera les conceptions et les compositions de 
Willette de l’ceil qu'il voudra. On ne saurait méconnaitre en lui un 
ingénieux et charmant artiste, un type curieux et personnel, répondant a 
une certaine origine, marqué au sceau d’un certain milieu. Willette 
cultive la mélancolie avec gaillardise, Willette s’amuse mélancoliquement, 
ce qui est bien un trait de la fin de ce dix-neuvieme siécle. Pessimiste, 
il ’est tout juste comme son Pierrot, et non pour d’autres causes ; car, 
comme son Pierrot, il est tombé du ciel, et sa marraine, la fée, lui donne 
trop de rendez-vous a l’enseigne du Chat noir. 


L. DE FOURCAUD. 
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Tbe Doom of the Muses 


’ UT, my dear Zeus, you surprise me. I had thought that you 
B personally—you, I mean, and the Olympians in general—had been 
doing so much better of late years. What about the Pagan Revival ?’ 
‘Madam,’ replied Zeus excitedly, and turning as red as the summit 
of Olympus under the sunrise, ‘the Pagan Revival is a but no! I 
will not trust myself to say what the Pagan Revival is.’ 
‘ Dear, dear !’ murmured the goddess, ‘and you expected such great 
things from Mr. f 








‘Silence, Mnemosyne! I desire that that man’s name may never 
be mentioned again in my presence. The whole thing was an im- 
posture, and people have got tired of it. And no wonder, when the 
humbugs who started it were too stingy or too cowardly to practise 
what they preached. Would you believe it that with all the singing 
and shouting of these modern poets in honour of the gods of Greece 
we never got anything from first to last out of the whole business ?’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ exclaimed his companion. 

‘Fact, I assure you, madam,’ replied Zeus, with a touch of that 
curious pride which is engendered by the consciousness of ill-usage. 

Not a bull, not a lamb, not a pinch of incense or a pint of libation. 
Pagan Revival, quotha! Why, I had a hundred times rather have to do 
with a philologist than with one of these fellows. After all, you can at 
least get a laugh out of a man who will have it that you are only the 
Sun, and who invents a pack of nonsense about the pursuit of the Night 
by the Day in order to explain such very simple and natural little 
incidents as 7 
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‘ There, that will do, Zeus,’ interrupted Mnemosyne, with a blush. ‘I 
must say I think you ought to be grateful to Professor Max Miiller 
for persuading people to take an allegorical view of some of your 
adventures. But please come to the point. What is your complaint of 
my daughters ?’ 

‘Of them, none. It is of their treatment in quarters where they 
used to be venerated that I have to complain. My feelings, Mne- 


mosyne,’ continued the ex-King of Heaven with a diffident air, ‘are 


so strong on that subject that they have compelled me to drop into 
verse. And without further prelude he began :— 


Upon that unforgotten day 

When Fate’s inexorable Nomus 
Ended our old Olympian sway, 

And poor dear Pan was taken from us ; 
When the bright casque of Arés gaped 

In halves about his cranium hollow, 
When Maia’s son’s caduceus snapped, 

And flew the harpstrings of Apollo ; 

‘\ 

When near Athené’s dying owl, 

Cold as the ghosts that Hermes shepherds, 
Lay Cybele’s lions cheek by jowl 

With Liber’s agonising leopards ; 
When, by dead peacocks of my wife, 

Dead doves and Loves of Aphrodite, 
Battling right royally for life, 

Expired my eagle—mine the Almighty ! 


Even in that hour of doom ’twas known 
How sternest Fate some mercy uses ; 
The blow that did our heads discrown 
Had spared the fillets of the Muses. 
Though we had perished they survived, 
And while on exile’s path we’ve plodded, 
I and my colleagues have contrived 
To live on their still scathless godhead. 


Yes ! we were able, in a word, 
While they remained divine, if passées, 
To hold our heads above the herd 
Of deities deposed and chassés. 
It justified a scornful view 
Of Isis, that absurd Egyptian, 
The rowdy Scandinavian crew, 
And more ex-gods of that description. 
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With some success I thus have tried 
To sweeten exile’s bitter waters, 
And taken a vicarious pride 
In swaggering about my daughters. 
But now—-but now 





And here the recitation ceased. The emotion of the son of Cronos 
had choked his utterance. 

‘Surely, my dear Mnemosyne,’ he resumed on recovering his compo- 
sure, ‘you must have noticed—you, with your observation quickened by 
maternal solicitude, can hardly fail to have noticed—a distinct and pro- 
gressive decline in the cultus of your daughters. No doubt it is 
recent ; that { admit: an affair of the last hundred years or so—but 
these things ought to be taken in time. What do you think yourself? 
Come, tell me candidly how long it is since you have even heard of such 
a thing as an “ invocation to the Muse.” ’ 

‘Oh, is that all?’ said Mnemosyne, laughing. ‘You are unduly 
impressed by trifles. Invocations were a mere fashion—to my mind a 
very impertinent one, and I am glad they have gone out. “ Descend, 
ye Nine,” indeed! It got to be perfectly ridiculous at last. Gentlemen 
in Mr. Dryden’s or Mr. Pope’s position might take such a liberty, 
perhaps, but the notion of being at the beck and call of any absurd 
little scribbler who could borrow an inkhorn, beg a sheet of paper from 
his landlady, and pluck himself for a goose quill! Besides, what 
did the man want with the whole Nine when perhaps he was only going 
to write a birthday ode to some dunderheaded patron? Fancy Clio 
turning from her historical studies to help out his limping lines, or 
Urania quitting her starry contemplations in order to hunt him up a 
new rhyme for “ Hymen”! No, my dear Zeus, I consider my daughters 
well rid of ¢hat sort of votary, and I can assure you that the loss of 
mere lip-service of that description has left them none the poorer. They 
have in reality more, and more’ devoted, worshippers than ever they 
had ; only these worshippers, instead of impudently inviting the Muses 
to descend, conceive it more becoming to toil in silent reverence 
up the mountain slope to the heights on which they sit. You appa- 
rently measure the vitality of a religion by the noise of its devotees. 
“Invocations have gone out, and therefore the creed along with them.” 
What a truly masculine idea!’ 

‘Nonsense !’ exclaimed Zeus, a little nettled ; ‘ I only gave that as an 
illustration. The thing speaks for itself. Look there!’ 

And he pointed, as he spoke, to a female figure lying stretched on 
the summit of one of the most ‘difficult and inaccessible peaks of the 
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mountain on which they sat. The face of the recumbent maiden, though, 
somewhat severe of aspect, was of a grave beauty which tempered 
the awe of the beholder with admiration. Her limbs were of heroic 
mould. One could see that when she stood erect she would be of 
commanding stature. But she lay quite motionless, her eyes closed. 
She was evidently in a profound slumber. 

‘Look there!’ repeated the Father, in a tone of mingled mockery and 
sadness. ‘May I ask you, Mnemosyne, to be good enough to point 
out the crowds of worshippers “toiling in reverence,” silent or other, 
up the mountain slope to the height on which she lies ? Poor Calliope!’ 

‘The Epic,’ said her mother, with an affectation of indifference, ‘is 
undoubtedly in some disfavour just at present. Calliope, I admit, has 
not had many offerings of late ages, or received the personal homage of 
many worshippers. But you must remember that they were always 
few. The ascent is a very long and a very difficult one. If this is all 
the proof you can give me of the decline of my daughters in public 
veneration, I think you might have reassured yourself without my 
assistance,’ 

Zeus smiled a sourire fin of the most irritating description. 

‘Sneers, Cronides,’ continued Mnemosyne, with severity, ‘are but 
unworthy substitutes for argument. I repeat that if the neglect—the 
temporary neglect—of poor Calliope is all the proof you can give 
me of —-—’ 

‘ All the proof!’ exclaimed the son of Cronos, stung by her tone to a 
reply which he might otherwise have forborne, or at any rate softened. 
‘All the proof! What! with that twirling hussy, Terpsich : 

‘Zeus! Zeus!’ cried Mnemosyne, much agitated. ‘How can you! 
This is unmanly, ungodly, unfatherly! To speak of her! of er, when 
you know, you must know, that her name is never mentioned among us 
since she disgraced her family.’ 

‘You demanded my proofs,’ said Zeus, firmly, ‘and I claim the 
right to produce them. Look!’ And he pointed this time to a lower, 
indeed to a very low, plateau on the mountain side, whence a noise of 
laughter and shouting, mixed with the squeak of fiddles and the clash 
of cymbals, ascended faintly to their ears. 

‘I will zot look, exclaimed the goddess indignantly, ‘and if you, as 
her father, have so little self-respect as to do so, you should at least 
have had too much respect for her mother to invite me to join you.’ 

The sight, indeed, was not one calculated to gratify a respectable 
parent of either sex. 

A young woman, still beautiful, but with no traces of the divine 
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about her, was executing a wild and ungraceful dance in the midst of a 
crowd of her devotees. Her hair floated loose upon her back, her arms 
were bare from the shoulder to the finger-tips. The upper border of 
her tight-fitting tunic-bodice was far, very far, below the base of her 
necklaced neck ; her skirts were gathered far, very far, above her knee. 
Her worshippers, exclusively of the male sex, were clad in a mystic 
uniform of black, with what appeared to be a large white plastron or 
ephod, in which glittered a single jewel, on their breasts. Their hair 
was cut short, like that of men recovering from a fever, an imprison- 
ment, or a vow. They held double tubes before their eyes, apparently 
for ceremonial reasons, and as though deeming themselves unworthy to 
gaze upon the goddess with the naked eye, so long at least as she was 
engaged in the dance. At times the Muse would approach them, and 
suddenly fling up one foot as high as their heads, which they thereupon 
lowered, either in reverence or to escape a rumpling of their hair. At 
the conclusion of the dance they removed the tubes from their eyes, and 
clapped their hands gently, muttering low and solemn words to each 
other, doubtless the ‘ Hyes Attes, Attes Hyes,’ of their mystery. 

‘You must admit,’ said Zeus, suppressing a slight inclination to 
laugh, ‘ that ¢#a?¢ sort of thing is not divine.’ 

‘Divine!’ exclaimed Mnemosyne. ‘It is disgraceful. Thalia, I am 
sorry to say, is giving me cause for some anxicty, but Terpsichore quite 
outstrips her.’ 

‘ That,’ said the Father significantly, ‘I can well believe. It would be 


difficult indeed, without reverting entirely to the models of antiquity, to 


carry further the process of 

‘I beg you to change the subject, which you never ought to have 
introduced. You must have well known that I no longer regard that 
unhappy girl as a daughter of mine, and that even mortals have ceased 
to number her amongst the Muses.’ 

‘Exactly so, said Zeus; ‘but that is just an illustration of the 
kind of thing which gives me such concern. Where is it to stop? 
Take Thalia, for instance. It appears that Thalia is not going on 
precisely in the way that a mother’s heart could wish. The anxiety 
that you feel about her, and that you just now spoke of, seems to show 
that F 

‘I used too strong an expression. There is no need to be anxious 
about Thalia. In a world like that, and the goddess jerked her still 
shapely head with a gesture of profound if good-humoured contempt, 
in the direction of the plains which stretched dimly away from the base 
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of the mountain, ‘in a world like that it is impossible that the cult of 
Comedy should ever die out. There is too much to keep it alive.’ 

‘I wish I could share your belief, Mnemosyne,’ said Zeus, in a 
doubtful tone ; ‘but I must say that so far as my observation goes the 
very idea of comedy seems to be disappearing among men. She seems, 
at any rate, to be undergoing such a transformation that her own 
mother, as they say, would not know her.’ 

‘Excuse me, said Mnemosyne coldly. ‘I am the best judge of 
that.’ 

‘Comedy !’ continued the ex-King, with increasing scorn, ‘comedy, 
indeed! Do you call ¢hat eternal business comedy?’ And he waved 
his hand disdainfully towards the knoll on which Thalia was receiving 
her devotees. 

These were of two classes. On one side were a group of ladies and 
gentlemen dressed in the height of fashion, and bearing themselves 
with a solemnity of manner which is not, or was not, commonly asso- 
ciated with the worship of the Comic Muse. However, their com- 
panions of the other group made up for this excessive gravity ; for ¢hezr 
behaviour was even riotously merry, and they slapped, punched, and 
tripped each other after a fashion which recalled the very earliest and 
rudest days of her ritual. 

The ceremonies performed by the first group were on this wise. 

First there stepped forth a lady of surpassing beauty and magnifi- 
cently attired, followed by a gentleman with a grey moustache, evidently 
many years older. And behind them there walked a young man of 
the same age as the lady, slim and elegant of figure, long of neck, 
décolleté of shirt, having a dishevelled lock of curly hair upon his marble 
‘brow, and otherwise raising a strong presumption that his name was 
‘Gaston.’ And first there passed a scene in dumb show between the lady 
and the elderly gentleman, in which the elderly gentleman expressed 
by gestures a manly but semi-paternal devotion to the lady, and the 
lady signified a womanly desire to reciprocate the elderly gentleman’s 
affection, accompanied with an equally womanly incapacity to do so. 
And then both the lady and the elderly gentleman went out, and 
presently the lady returned in a still more beautiful dress, accompanied 
by the young gentleman who looked as if his name was Gaston. And 
the young gentleman proceeded by signs to declare his love for the 
lady, who in turn -intimated to him through the same medium that ‘if 
the elderly gentleman were out of the*way she might return his passion, 
but that, circumstances being what they were, she could not listen to 
him. Then the young gentleman with many wild gestures made his 
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exit, and the lady flung herself in agony upon the ground. And the 
elderly gentleman appeared and inquired in dumb show what was the 
reason of her agitation ; and she in dumb show told him something which 
was not the reason, and they embraced and went out. And then the 
young man returned in despair and a travelling suit, and was about to 
bid adieu to the scene of his suffering when the lady entered in a third 
and more magnificent dress than ever, made with a train of a greater 
length than any she had previously worn; and the young man bade 
good-bye to her and she to the young man; and then they embraced 
and he attempted to carry her off, and she ran away from him and he 
pursued her ; and his hair became more dishevelled than ever, and her 
train wound itself three times round her feet and ankles. And then the 
elderly gentleman came in, and was greatly surprised, and made as though 
he would have struck the young man, which the lady perceiving sprang 
between them ; and before either of them could prevent her she un- 
buttoned her eightcen-button glove and peeled it off her hand, and took 
a ring from her finger and unscrewed the stone, and put the deadly 
poison contained under it to her lips and fell dead to the ground. So 
that there was nothing left for the young gentleman and the elderly 
gentleman to do but to weep together over her corpse, and to agree with 
each other how excellent a wife she would have made if it had not 
been for the force of circumstances, and how happy she might have 
been with either if t’other dear charmer had only been away. 

After this all three characters retired, and three more immediately 
came forward and took their place, and the performance was repeated. 
It is true, there were certain variations. Sometimes, instead of the 
beautifully dressed lady poisoning herself, sie was shot by the elderly 
gentleman, and sometimes the elderly gentleman shot the young man, 
and once the elderly gentleman shot himself, which the young man 
never did, though he once tried to shoot the elderly gentleman. 
But though the conclusion of the drama occasionally varied slightly its 
persone never did. There was always a fascinating young man, and an 
elderly gentleman, and a beautifully dressed lady, and the first always 
made love to the third, and the third always admitted, or failed to conccal, 
that she was in love with the first, and the second always found it out 
sooner or later, and the drama, which was enacted without a smile from 
first to last, always ended unhappily for all three. 

And as soon as it was over it began again. 

‘ And that,’ exclaimed Zeus in deep disgust, after watching some 
half-dozen performances, ‘and that you call comedy! Bah! Why, the 
other’s better than that.’ 
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Whereat he turned to the second group, which now consisted of a 
young married couple and an elderly couple, and a young unmarried 
man who wanted to be married, and a young married woman who 
behaved too much as if she were unmarried, and a young unmarried 
woman who behaved too much as if she were married, and a pert maid- 
servant, and a comic footman, and a baby of doubtful parentage. And 
everybody exchanged partners with everybody else, and nobody escaped 
the suspicion of anybody, and the baby was thrust upon and rejected by 
all, and half the characters bribed the maidservant, and the other half 
were blackmailed by the comic footman; and when the action had 
brought about as many misunderstandings as there were personages, and 
the plot was tied in as many knots as there were misunderstandings, the 
drama came suddenly to an end, and then began all over again. 

‘Yes,’ repeated Zeus, after eyeing the performance for some time in 
silence, ‘of the two I like your farcical comedy the best. It seems at 
an;y rate to amuse the characters; and that’ is something. But, 
Heavens! Comedy! This never-ending melancholy pursuit of an- 
other man’s wife, or that boisterous accidental interchange of conjugal 
partners! Is it your notion of comedy, madam ?’ 

‘It has been considered comic in all ages of the world,’ was 
Mnemosyne’s guarded reply. ‘And I hardly think, Zeus, that you are 
quite the proper person to criticise such a theory of the humorous.’ 

‘Your remark is beside the point,’ said Zeus, a little confused. ‘I 
sought my own private diversion in the little gallantries which I suppose 
you allude to. I never pretended to contribute to the amusement of 
mankind. Is it possible that their own conception of the comic, after all 
the ages of their life upon earth, should begin and end with this ? What ? 
Are there no other human foibles than those of vanity and concupiscence— 
one the most superficial, the other the least distinctive, of man’s propen- 
sities—to form the food of mirth? Are there no such failings as anger, 
pride, presumption, avarice, folly, fear, credulity, sloth ——’ 

‘ Superstition ?’ interpolated Mnemosyne, with a twinkle. 

‘A—a superstition,’ continued Zeus, a little taken aback: at first but 
rapidly recovering himself. ‘Yes, superstition. I could forgive Lucian 
a score of his bitterest jests at myself and my family, for the sake of 
the fun in them. But these—these fribbles and fumblers——’ and, con- 
tempt becoming too strong for articulation, the son of Saturn relapsed 
into silence. ; 

‘Your agitation is quite uncalled for, said Mnemosyne, who. had 
listened to this outburst with an amused pity ; ‘and I am surprised that 
anyone who has had so many opportunities of studying human nature 
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should give way to it. Surely ycu must have observed that these and 
all other follies of mankind bring their own correction in their train. 
These aberrations of comedy which provoke your scorn excite also 
the ridicule of man himself. In time they will be laughed out of 
existence.’ 

‘You are wrong, you are wrong,’ exclaimed Zeus in a tone of convic- 
tion. ‘This wretched race of mortals, dull at once and frivolous, are fast 
losing their sense alike of the humour in their life, and of the pity of it 
and the passion. The one is ceasing to delight their minds, as the others 
are ceasing, nay have already ceased, to touch their souls, Vulgar farce 
and vulgar horrors—the food of the child and of the savage—will soon 
form all the comedy and all the tragedy that they know. Thalia, 
believe me, is as certainly doomed to perish as Melpomene.’ 

‘As certainly doomed to perish as Melpomene! Can I believe my 
ears ?’ 

‘You may trust them implicitly. I said that Thalia was as certainly 
doomed to perish as Melpomene.’ 

‘Is it possible, then, that you have not heard ?’ 

‘It is not only possible but certain that I have heard of nothing 
which could alter my , 

‘What, not of the revival ?’ 

‘ The revival ?’ 


‘ Yes, the Shakespearian revival. The revival of the legitimate dra— 





But why waste words in explanations? Look there! look! See for 
yourself!’ 

And Mnemosyne pointed with a look of ineffable pride and exulta- 
tion to the throne cn which sat the Muse of Tragedy, with shadowed 
face and eyes like deep water under shadow, from which looked forth 
a lofty and ineffable sadness. 

On the highest step of the long and stately stairway which led to 
the Muse’s throne, his head bowed low in homage, and his hand 
reverentially pressing the hem of her garment, knelt a long-haired, dark- 
browed, noticeable man, with a narrow, somewhat ascetic-looking, face 
an aquiline nose, a melancholy mouth, the upper lip of which seemed 
almost tremulously alive with sensibility even when in repose, and which 
now and again transfigured the slightly saturnine expression of the 
man with the sudden sunbeam of a marvellously winning smile. Some 
would have called the countenance handsome, others would have 
vehemently protested against the compliment, but both would have 
agreed that it was singularly striking, singularly forceful, strangely 
picturesque. Behind him knelt a long train of (apparently) other 
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worshippers, tier above ticir. The steps were covered with them from 
top to bottom.. 
Well ?’ said Mnemosyne, triumphantly. 

‘Well, said Zeus, indifferently. 

‘Well!’ repeated Mnemosyne, indignantly. ‘Do you see nothing 
there?’ 

‘I see a romantic-looking gentleman with long hair, who is un- 
doubtedly doing homage in very graceful and dignified, nay, I will even 
say majestic, fashion to your daughter. He has the face, the figure, the 
manner, and, if I may judge from these things, the spirit and the 
enthusiasm of a true tragedian. But, my dear Mnemosyne. One 
votary !’ | 

‘One!’ re-echoed Mnemosyne, in tones of bewilderment. ‘ But 
are you blind? Look there!’ And she pointed to the train of 
worshippers thronging the steps of the throne from base to summit. 

They were of all ages and conditions, from wisdom in spectacles to 
frivolity with an eye-glass, from the octogenarian who ‘remembered 
Edmund Kean, sir, and saw ‘ Macready’s first appearance, by Jove,’ 
down to the callow youth whose birthday heard the ringing of ‘The 
Bells.’ Statesmen and shopmen, marchionesses and milliners, littéra~ 
teurs and lawyers, bishops and bookmakers knelt cheek by jowl among 
the throng and rubbed shoulders as they bowed in adoration. The 
clerical element was especially strong ; so was the feminine. The bald 
head of Anglican divinity bent side by side with the tangled locks of 
Emancipated Womanhood. Even the narrow pieties of Clapham thought 
it no shame to fraternise with the wasting passion of South Kensington. 
And their unanimity was as marvellous as their multitude. To every 
word of homage which fell from the lips of their Coryphzus a deep 
reverential murmur made applauding antiphon. At every obeisance 
of his they prostrated themselves. At his deeper genuflexions they 
smote the steps of the throne with their foreheads, 

It was an impressive, even an awe-inspiring sight, and the voice of 
the mother of the Muses trembled with maternal pride as she turned 
again towards Zeus. 

‘This cult of my Melpomene doomed to extinction! Had she ever 
before such a multitude of adorers in the whole history of the world ?’ 

The Father eyed her for a few moments in silence, the silence of 
blank astonishment. ‘Is it possible?’ at length he murmured, ‘is it 
possible that a mother’s fondness can so deceive ?’ 

‘Deceive!’ cried Mnemosyne, greatly agitated. ‘Why, what in 
heaven or on earth can you mean? I show you my daughter, the 
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Muse of Tragedy, enthroned in state, adored and worshipped, not 
fitly alone, not becomingly only and with the bare decencies of homage, 





but grandly, splendidly, magnificently by 
‘ By a romantic-looking gentleman with long hair.’ 
‘Yes, and a thousand others as devoted as F 
‘No!’ 
‘No?’ 
‘No! a thousend times, no! As many times no-as you have 
multiplied in imagination that really solitary figure at the top of the 





steps. My poor Mnemosyne! Have you really, rea//y, so completely 
misunderstood the situation? The romantic-looking gentleman with 
long hair is indeed adoring your daughter, but the thousand wor- 
shippers are merely adoring the romantic-looking gentleman with the 
long hair.’ 

Mnemosyne stood thunderstruck. So disenchanting an explanation 
of the scene before her had never for a moment occurred to her. And 
yet—and yet—now she looked again, she could not deny that it 
was plausible. But pleasing illusions are not surrendered without a 
struggle. 

‘ You are mistaken,’ she said coldly, after a pause, ‘though the mis- 
take is perhaps a natural one. Their faces are turned towards my 
daughter, their eyes are fixed upon her.’ 

‘And how the—how in the name of common sense and the laws of 
optics can they help that?’ cried the retired Cloud-compeller impatiently. 
‘In what other direction could they look when the object of their 
adoration is himself kneeling before the throne? ... Ah! heis rising. 
Now wait a bit, and you will sce which of us is right.’ 

As he spoke the distinguished actor rose to his feet, and, having 
thrice bent the knee in parting homage to Melpomene, prepared to 
descend the steps. ; 

In a moment the whole crowd of worshippers stood erect. They 
made a lane for him to pass through, and bowed low to him as he 
passed. Within less than a minute after he had reached the stair-foot 
the steps were deserted. More, than two-thirds of the worshippers 
followed in the train of the departing actor ; the remainder dispersed 
to join the groups around Thalia, or in some instances to mix with the 


languid adorers of the twirling Terpsichore. 

The Muse of Tragedy was left sitting in solitary dignity on her 
throne ; and when a few moments later another worshipper, as devout 
apparently of purpose, but less picturesque of aspect, less commanding 
of presence, and with shorter hair, approached her footstool, he was 
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followed only by a comparatively slender train of devotees bearing 
slips of paper in their hands. 

Mnemosyne was stronger in memory than in reasoning, but she saw 
that it was vain to contend against such evidence as this. She looked 
at Zeus with a smile of gentle melancholy. 

‘You seem determined,’ she said, ‘to put me out of conceit with 
them all. Thalia, Melpomene, Calliope—the name of the other hussy 
shall not pass my lips, But after all,’ she continucd in more cheerful 
tone, ‘there are five left. That is the advantage of having a large 
family. What about Euterpe and Polyhymnia?’ 

‘Well, said Zeus, with an air of some embarrassment, ‘to tell you 
the truth—it seems absurd, and I am afraid you may laugh at me, but 
I have never been able to make out with certainty what arts it is that 
those two young persons preside over.’ 

‘Considering that you left me, said their mother, with cutting 
severity, ‘to push the whole nine in the world by myself, with a little 
purely voluntary assistance from Apollo, your ignorance of the func- 
tions of these two Muses is less surprising than your acquaintance 
with those of the other seven. But if your paternity did not insure 
your adequate information on the subject, you might have gathered the 
duties of Euterpe and Polyhymnia from popular repute. The poets——’ 

‘Pooh!’ interrupted Zeus, a little snappishly, for he hated being 
‘nagged’ at. ‘The poets know nothing about it. They never open 
their mouths but to contradict each other, and sometimes themselves. 
Does Euterpe look after music ?’ 

‘ Of course she does.’ 

‘Ah! And Polyhymnia?’ 

‘Music too. Why, I thought every schoolboy knew that one patro- 
nises the reed instruments, and the other the strings. What does 


Horace say ? 
Si neque tibiam 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton.’ 


‘Never mind what Horace says,’ replied Zeus, doggedly. ‘What 
does Hesiod say, who knew much more about it? And Theon? And 
Callimachus? and a host of others? Besides it stands to etymology 
that Horace must be all wrong. What have hymns got to do with the 
lyre, except perhaps as an accompaniment?’ 

‘Polyhymnia,’ replied her mother, ‘has of late years taken to paying 
more attention to her words; and, to be frank with you, I will admit 
that there is just at present a wrangle among musicians about the 
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proper. relation of words to music which causes me a good deal of 
annoyance. I will confess in fact that I am myself greatly perplexed 
as to the future of these two Muses ; and were it not for the splendid 
and assured future of Urania, Clio, and Erato, I should be inclined to 
share your apprehensions as to the fate of the whole family. But 
Astronomy is at least secure.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ growled Zeus, ‘but it is a science, not an art.’ 

‘And History.’ 

‘Which once was an art, is now sinking into the most grovelling of 
the sciences.’ 

‘History no longer an art! sinking intothe —— Zeus! I will not 
listen to such croakings,’ exclaimed Mnemosyne, again much disturbed. 
‘It is in Clio, beforé all my daughters with one exception, that I place 
my strongest hope. You cannot, you dare not say that——she 

But in the midst of her protestations the eye of the goddess fell 
upon her historical daughter, and she felt bound to confess to herself 
that the spectacle was not reassuring. 

The throne of Clio was indicated plainly enough by the heap of 
offerings that lay around it, but the Muse herself was scarcely visible. 





She was well nigh smothered under ‘original authorities.’ The pile of 
documents which lay around her was enormous, and seemed every 
moment to increase ; for every fresh votary who drew near to her added 
something to it. And he rarely added anything else : as a general rule, 
indced, he was almost inarticulate. The power of expression had evidently 
become an element of singularly small importance in the cultus of this 
once eloquently honoured Muse. Her worshippers approached her with 
armfuls of papers, which they deposited at her feet, with a few bald 
observations upon the contents of each bundle, and immediately hurried 
off to collect another. 

There seemed to be only one devotee who troubled himself to 
address the Muse in language worthy of a Muse’s attentiun, and his 
homage curiously enough appeared to be hardly acceptable to her. At 
every second sentence that he uttered—especially if it purported to be 
the words of others—Clio might have been observed to shake her head. 
And almost at the same moment another devotee sprang to his feet at 
the opposite side of the throne and made signs of angry and con- 
temptuous protestation against the statements of the other. 

Zeus, singularly enough, and with all his inclination to find failure 
everywhere in the worship of the Muses, was just a little impressed with 
the utterances of the former votary. 

‘ He is very eloquent, he murmured. ‘Very! There ought to be 
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hope for Clio if one of her priests can still address her like that. The 
_ great tradition of her ritual appears still to survive.’ 

But to his surprise Mnemosyne remained silent. 

‘Oh! very well,’ he resumed petulantly, ‘ if that isn’t decent worship, 
and you seem to think not, why all I can say is that your favourite 
Clio is in no better case than 4 

‘I admire his eloquence, said the mother of the Muses quietly, ‘as 
much as youcan do; and I have no sympathy with the frigid pedant 
who interrupts him. But, after all, the goddess of Memory is also and 
necessarily the goddess of accuracy. I have endeavoured to impress 
the value of that quality upon my daughter Clio from her earliest years, 
and I am bound to say that our eloquent friend there appears to be 
constitutionally incapacitated for the practice of that virtue.’ 

‘ Be it so, said Zeus with a shrug. ‘ All that means is then that you 
have to give up History with the rest, and that, as I began by saying, 
your daughters, one and all, have gone to complete and final grief,’ 

‘It is false!’ cried Mnemosyne passionately. ‘ You have forgotten 
the Muse of Muses! You have forgotten that daughter among my 
daughters who has inspired the heart of man from the rudest infancy of 
the race, and whose inspirations have never failed throughout all the 
ages of time! You have forgotten Erato! If all her sisters should 
perish, she would survive. Calliope’s altar may be cold for ever. Clio may 
be buried beneath the dull and dusty offerings of her devotees. Thalia 
may have become the plaything of folly, and Terpsichore the hand- 
maid of shame. The worship of Melpomene may have degenerated 
into a sham, and the symphonies of Euterpe and Polyhymnia may be 
drowned by the discordant babble of contending pedants. But Erato 
will endure ; the Lyric Muse will live—immortal as human hope and 
human passion—nay, and if hope too is destined to expire at last in the 
breast of man, immortal as despair itself! Behold and listen !’ 

The shrine of Erato—for the Muse herself is invisible, and the appari- 
tion which poets sometimes see of her is but the glorified and trans- 
figured image of their higher selves—was surrounded by a sacrificing and 
hymning throng. From time to time one or other of the devotees 
stepped forth from the crowd and, lyre in hand, commenced a solo, to 
which the others reluctantly and with visible impatience listened. As 
Zeus and Mnemosyne approached the shrine, one did so, and the mother 
held up her hand to enjoin silence upon her companion, while with rapt 
attention she gave ear to the songster. “ Accompanying himself fantas- 
tically upon the instrument with all sorts of old-world roulades and other 
graces, he sang as folloy7s :— 
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This is the age of glorified jingle, 
Honour is only to rhyming pranks ; 
Deftliest who their assonauts mingle, 
They shall walk first in Poesy’s ranks : 
They shall recline upon Helicon’s banks, 
Fountain of bards who have conquered Time ; 
(Others must do with inferior tanks) 
This is the era of run-mad rhyme. 





Coid though their verse as the sea-shore shingle, 
Common and cheap as the nails in the planks, 
Empty as frothiest blather of Fingal, 
Pointless as ends of the cats of the Manx, 
Still the mere fact that their lines are not ‘blanks’ 
Helps them the Mount of Parnassus to climb, 
Strengthens their unwinged Pegase’s shanks : 
This is the era of run-mad rhyme. 


Who shall reign over us sole and single ? 
He who his rhyme-web’s intricate hanks 
Wears like a collar of bells that tingie, 
Not like the links of a chain that clanks : 
He who his burden of quips and cranks 
Bears with the step of a light-foot mime, 
Figure erect and unwavering flanks,-— 
This is the era of run-mad rhyme. 


Muse, I presume you object to ‘spanks,’ 
Word—I admit it—beneath the sublime. 

Pray then excuse me the Envoi. Thanks! 
This is the era of run-mad rhyme. 


Much applause followed the ditty from the personal friends of the 
singer. Zeus looked at Mnemosyne, who bit her lips. 

‘ There are triflers,’ she said, ‘in every art. It would be unfair to 
conclude that therefore—but hush! Let us listen to this gentleman.’ 

Another poet, of much the same appearance as the last, then stepped 
forward from the group, and thus began :— 


I gave my love a carven cherry-stone 

With mimic tendrils of the vine o’ergrown, 
And tiny clusters, wrought throughout with art, 
Too perfect-subtle for the purblind mart, 

And meet for those beloved eyes alone. 

But lo ! with scornful glances backward thrown, 
My lady murmured from an angry heart— 
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‘ This clumsy work, too obviously your own, 
Is it for me?’ 
Then whetted I my knife upon the hone, 
And on Mab’s whip-stock, on a cricket bone, 
I carved a scene from ‘ Faust’ (the Second Part), 
So that my lady cried with joyous start, 
And eyes that bright with brimming wonder shone, 
‘Is it for me?’ 


And before Zeus could make any remark on this extraordinary pertorm- 
ance a third poet struck up— 


I wrote a thousand triolets 
In which the rhyme—— 


But even Mnemosyne’s determination to make the best of things was 
not proof against this. 

‘Come,’ she exclaimed hurriedly ; ‘let us pass round to the other 
side of the shrine. It is there that the serious bards will be found 
assembled, I suspect. It is there that we shall hear the true “lyrical 
note” of the day. And leaving the ballade-mongers and rondeau-licrs 
to their own devices, the two deities approached the smaller and less 
demonstrative throng of worshippers. Foremost among them stood a 
nice pleasant-looking, white-bearded old gentleman, very unlike a poet, 
and not very strikingly like a member of any other profession. He was 
surrounded by a crowd, of a smaller size indeed, but no less ardent in 
its homage, than was that which attended the distinguished tragedian. 
Without any preliminary twangings of his lyre, which, it should be 
mentioned, had a somewhat discordant sound, this poct struck up a 
song. 

He sang with extraordinary fluency and volubility, and almost: with- 
out taking breath, and as soon as he had finished one song he began 
another. Zeus and Mnemosyne listened intently, and without speaking 
to one another, for nearly half an hour. From time to time they 
exchanged glances of bewilderment not unmingled with awe. 

Still the strain flowed on, powerful, resonant, and in the fullest sense 
of the word interminable. That is to say it not only did not end, but 
there was from the first no apparent reason why it ever should, and 
latterly no expectation that it ever would. 

After a certain time had elapsed Zeus bent forward, and, placing his 
head between his hands, appeared lost in meditation. Mnemosyne 
gazed pensively at the sky. 
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The impression which the song was making upon the brain of the 
Father of Gods and Men might have been thus represented, it being 
understood that the dashes symbolise words which were unintelligible 
to him either in themselves or in connection with their context :— 
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—— the living marble 
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—_—_ ——— _ ——._ barbell. 


and so on for two hundred and seventy more lines. 

The impression on the ‘mindful tablets’ of Mnemosyne was sub- 
stantially the same. At last the song came to an end, and Zeus drew a 
long breath. 

‘Prodigious !’ he exclaimed. ‘It beats Delphi as hollow as its own 
rock. I have heard nothing that so severely tried my divine intelligence 
since the Pythia was pensioned off. And you?’ 

‘And I,’ said Mnemosyne emphatically, ‘have never been more 
arduously taxed—even when schoolboys have committed to me the 
works of that great geometer in the shortest period of time—by Euclid 
of Megara.’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Zeus in an ironical tone, ‘ this is most encouraging. 
For it appears that if the Muses be doomed, the very darkest of the 
oracles has been revived. . . . But what is that?’ 

The group of devotees who had been listening with rapt attention to 
the song were now drawing a little way apart, and forming themselves, 
as it appeared, into a kind of council. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mnemosyne suddenly. ‘I remember now, I have 
heard of them before. They are a “ Society.”’ 

‘A society !’ said Zeus, dubiously. ‘A society for what?’ 

‘A society for interpreting the works of the poet.’ 

‘Indeed. Poor Erato! She won't last long upon that fare, as 
indigestible as the other was unsubstantial. I am afraid, my dear 
Mnemosyne, that this last of your daughters—for I think after all we have 
seen, we may consider her the last—will go the way of the rest. There 
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should be strength and seriousness, there should be beauty and joy in her 
ritual, if the cult of which that ritual is the expression is to endure. But 
what strength or seriousness is there in the frivolities to which we first 
listened, and what beauty in this later chant? But stay, is that vene- 
rable bard in the high-collared cloak about to favour us ?’ 

‘Perhaps he may be,’ replied Mnemosyne, somewhat sadly ; ‘ though 
it will avail little if he does, for the manner of his service is out of date. 
But here come some representatives of the very latest form of lyric in- 
spiration, and if their song should fail of the strength and seriousness, the 
joy and beauty, that you demand in the ritual of Erato, even I shall 
despair of finding them.’ 

And thus sang in chorus the representatives of ‘the very latest form 
of lyric inspiration’ :— 

Too long the world has pondered on the Whence ; 
Enough for us that we pass swiftly hence, 

Enough for us that night devours our day : 
Care not what follows, if aught follow, thence. 


Lift we our hearts with the inspiring touch 

Of Omar’s wine-cup—though our tastes are such, 
That loudly as we sing the praise of wine 

We do not care about carousing—much. 


Gather the transient sweetness of the kiss 
As Omar recommends—though even this 

Seems not to us as to the Persian sage 
Such marvellously satisfying bliss. 


Yet if in woman no such joys we see 

As Omar found, nor quaff our wine as he, 
Let us be thankful we can still enjoy, 

Without his consolations, his ennui. 


’Tis sweet to find the heavens above us brass, 

’Tis.sweet to find no greenness in the grass, 
Crimson in dawns, or purple on the hills, 

Because we know that all these things must pass. 


’Tis sweet to feel Life’s music falling mute 
Upon our ears abnormally acute, 

And know that ’tis the Finite hushing it, 
That little rift within the Absolute. 


-Gaze then who can upon the broidered pall, 
Wherewith. Life drapes her narrow arras-waii ; 

__ To us this gorgeous vestibule is nought 
Lut a mean ante-chamber to the All. 
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Who savour the delight of earth confess 

Their souls the thralls of Time—for us, we press 
On to the Infinite, and yearn for sleep 

Upon the mother-breast of Nothingness. 


We scan no more the impenetrable Whither, 

Contented that the winds which blew us hither, 
Wafting the seeds of our coeval rose, 

Shall, when that rose has faded, blow us thither. 


Two things we know for certain: we are here, 
And one day we shall be we know not where. 
Two ; and this third, that whatsoever else 

We strive to guess is neither here nor there. 


Zeus looked mockingly at Mnemosyne, and she mournfully at him. 
There was a pause of a few moments, and the Father was the first to 
speak, 

‘Do you yield the point?’ he asked. ‘Or will you still contend, in 
the face of this last and most melancholy evidence of a declining 
worship, that your daughter Erato is any more assured of the worthy 
homage of mortals than any onc of her eight sisters ?’ 

Mnemosyne drew herself up proudly before she answered. 

‘If the worship of my daughters,’ she said, ‘be doomed to extinction, 
I, their mother, still survive.’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ replied Zeus, ironically. ‘I am quite sensible of the 
importance of that fact. Memory is of the utmost value to poets, and 
especially to those of the present day, who seem to make considerable 
use of you, judging from the close resemblance of their strains to 
much that I seem to have heard before. But still——’ 

‘Silence!’ said the goddess solemnly, ‘and spare me your ill- 
timed sarcasm. If the race of men have lost alike their faith in the 
future and their delight in the present, I am ever at hand to remind 
them of what they have lost, and they will in time construct a new 
poctry from their memories.’ 

Zeus made no other reply to this than by a shrug of the shoulders, 
as who should say ‘ You are indeed thankful for small mercies.’ Then, 
waving a dignified adieu to his companion, he turned on his heel, and, 
ascending the mountain, was soon lost in the cloud which brooded over 
its summit. 


H. D. TRAITLL. 
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The English Qa¥y 


I 


THE BATTLE-SHIP OF THE FUTURE! 





HE story of the evolution of the modern British battle-ship is a 
ri strange one. Up to the time of the Russian War we were 
satisfied with our wooden walls, although, as early as 1834, steps had 
been taken to test the amount of resistance offered by iron plates to shot, 
and although General Paixhans, one of the leading artillerists of the 
day, had strongly pronounced in favour of armoured vessels of war. In 
the meantime, Sir William Armstrong’s 400-pounder smooth-bore, with 
a charge of 50 lbs. of powder and a bolt weighing 850 lbs. had 
penetrated 4} inches of iron backed by 18 inches of teak ; and Whit- 
worth’s 120-pounder, with a flat-headed elongated shell and a charge of 
27 lbs. of powder, had made its way through a 44-inch plate at a range 
of 800 yards. It was not until after the Russian War had begun that 
we armoured a few clumsy floating batteries. It was not until the year 
1860 that we launched our first armoured iron sea-going battle-ship, the 


Warrior. 


1 The engravings of the modern battle-ships in this number have been made (by special 
permission) from photographs taken by G. West & Son, of Southsea. 
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The objects that were chiefly aimed at in the construction of the 
Warrior, and of the other very early ironclads, the Black Prince, the 
Defence, and the Resistance, were: protection for the engines, the guns’ 
crews, and the guns ; seaworthiness ; and speed. Much the same objects 
were sought to be attained in the Hector and Valiant. The safety of 
the ship as a whole was looked upon as being of less importance than 
the safety of the motive machinery and of the fighting power. The 
early ironclad, therefore, was, so far as the waterline was concerned, 
armoured only amidships. But when the Achilles was laid down, new 
and more reasonable ideas found favour. The safety of the motive 
machinery and of the fighting power was still regarded as important, 
but the safety of the vessel as a whole was regarded as still more so. 
It was thought that complete waterline protection was necessary, it 
being obviously useless for a ship to have her batteries and engines 
armoured when her ends were exposed, and when she might be sunk by 
means of fire directed at either of her unarmoured extremities. And so 
the Achilles, while being provided with special protection amidships, was 
armoured along the whole of her length at the waterline. The increased 
proportion of armour necessitated a corresponding increase in the dis- 
placement of the ship; but the effect of it was to render the vessel 
comparatively unsinkable by the guns of her day, and to immensely add 
to the value of the craft as a battle-ship. The Achzlles was launched in 
1863 ; and for more than eleven years after that date no British battle-ship 
was launched that did not possess continuous armour along the waterline. 
The thickness of the armour varied ; but, upon the whole, it steadily 
increased from 1864 to 1875. In 1865, for example, its maximum was 
6 inches, in 1868 it was 9 inches, in 1870 it was 11 inches, in 1872 it 
was 12 inches, and in 1875 it was 14 inches, In the last-named year 
the development of the system of armouring which had been first applied 
to the Achilles reached its highest degree of perfection in the Dread- 
nought, a vessel which, in the opinion of many, is still one of the most 
formidable battle-ships in the Royal Navy, or, indeed, in the world. Not 
only is this ship protected along the waterline by armour varying in 
thickness from 11 to 14 inches; her central citadel is also plated with 
armour of equal strength, her turrets are covered with 14-inch plates, 
she possesses exceptional coal-carrying capacity, she is very seaworthy, 
and she commands the confidence of her officers and crew. That her 
heavy guns and engines are now old-fashioned is true, for, in both guns 


and engines, there have been startling improvements since the day of 
the Dreadnought’s \aunch thirteen years ago ; yet there can be very little 
doubt that to fit her with modern breech-loading guns and with modern 
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triple-expansion engines is perfectly practicable, and that if she were so 
fitted she would be the finest fighting ship afloat. Even if it be imprac- 
ticable torefit and rearm her, it is certainly possible to build an improved 
and modernised Dreadnought which shall possess all the strong points of 
the old vessel. Instead of the obsolete 38-ton muzzle-loaders, she might 
carry 45-ton or 67-ton breech-loading guns ; and instead of the engines 
which drive the existing Dreadnought at a speed of 14'2 knots on the 
measured mile, she might have new engines of very little extra weight 
which would drive her 16 knots or more at sea. The introduction of 
these improvements might involve increased displacement and increased 
draught of water. There would be no great harm in that. The existing 
Dreadnought has a displacement of only 10,820 tons, and a mean draught 
of 26 feet 8 inches. Our own TJyvafalgar displaces 11,940 tons, and 
draws 27 feet 5 inches; and the Italian Sardegna displaces 13,640 tons, 
and draws 28 feet 7 inches. 


From 1875 up to the present day the principles which rendered the 
Dreadnought one of the triumphs of naval architecture have ceased to 
be acted upon in this country. Of the numerous battle-ships which we 
have since become possessed of, only three have continuous waterline 
protection ; and, of these three, only a single one, the 7¢méraire, was 
primarily designed and built for the British Government. The two others 
were originally constructed for Turkey. The 7éméraire was launched in 
1876. For twelve years, therefore, we have entirely abandoned con- 
tinuous waterline protection. The table overleaf shows the thickness 
and nature of the armour of every British battle-ship and armoured 
cruiser, with the exception of the obsolete wooden vessels, of which 
none now remain in the service, and of the Captain and the Vanguard, 
both of which are unhappily no more. It should be explained that in 
col. 3 B.S. signifies ‘broadside ship, C.B. signifies ‘central battery ship,’ 
T. signifies ‘turret ship,’ B. signifies ‘barbette ship, and A.C. signifies 
‘armoured cruiser,’ and that, in col. 6, the fact of the thickness of the 
belt-armour being given in heavy type signifies that there is waterline 
protection from end to end of the ship. Inthe column which is headed 
‘sea-speed in knots,’ an attempt has been made to convey an idea of the 
maximum speed of which each ship is now capable when steaming at 
sea with all her weights on board. The trial speeds were, in most cases, 
about two knots greater. 


This table shows several things. It shows first that, for some reason, 
we have reverted to certain of the principles which governed the con- 
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Armour Thickness in Inches, | Sea 
Date | q | Displace-| Indicated j | 1 
of Ship Type | mentin | Horse | Battery | Turret |Capacity jn 
Launch | | Tons | Power | Belt or |: or |in Tons Knots 
} | Citadel | Barbette 
1860 | Warrior. .|B.S.] 9,210 5,270) 4$¢ | 4} a 790 | II 
1861 | Black Prince .j| , | 9,210 | 5,770, 4 | 43 — | 7oo| I 
»» | Defence | 9 6,270 | 2,540 | 4$ 6 os 450 | Io 
» Resistance. .| 4 | 6,270) 2,430| 44 6 | — | 4§0| 10 
1862 | Hector , ‘ » | 6,710) 3,260; 4} 6 — 460 | Io 
1863 | Achilles . .| » | 9,820} 5,720| 44 | 44 | — | 750| 12 
» | Valiant - «| » | @gaol semi ai 66 | 450 | Io 
1864, Minotaur . .| ‘, | 10,690; 6,700, 54 | 54 — 750+ II 
1865 Agincourt .. .| 4 | 10,690! 6,870 5} 54 | — | 750 | 12 
» Bellerophon . ” 7,550| 6,520; 6 | 6 | — | 650} 12 
1866 | Northumberland . » |10,780 | 6,560 | 54 54 “= 750 | 12 
1867 Penelope . ./C.B.| 4.470] 4,700/ 56 4} | — | 470 | 10 : 
1868 | Monarch .. .| T. | 8,320| 7,840 6-7 | 7 10 | 630 | 12 
» | Hercules. .|C. B.| 8680] 6,750 6-9 | 5-8 | — 610 | 12 
1869 | Audacious . . - 6,010 | 4,830 6-8 4-6 | — 500 | II 
» | Invincible . ‘ ” 6,010 | 4,830 6-8 | 4-6 _ | 500 | II 
1870 | Hotspur. -. as 4,010 | 3,060 8-11) 8 10 300 | Io ; 
» | Iron Duke . PO B.) Goro 3,520 | 6-8 | 4-6 | — | 700}; Io 
e Sultan . . : = 9,290 | 7,720 | 6-9 | 6-8 — | 810 | II 
. Swiftsure . A ~ 6,910 | 4,910 | 6-8 | 4-6 — 540 | II 
- Triumph . ‘ - 6,640 | 5,110 6-8 | 4-6 - 550 | II t 
1871 | Devastation. .| T. | 9,330 | 6,650 | 10-12| 10-12) 12-14 1, | 12 
1872 | Thunderer . .| 4 9,330 | 6,270 | 10-12) 12 | 12-14/ 1,600 | 11 4 
» | Rupert - «| » | 5,440 | 4,630 | 9-11 | 12 14 | 480| 10 4 
1874 | Neptune. ‘ a 9,310 | 8,000 | 9-12 | 9-12 11-13 670 | 12 r 
1875 | Dreadnought . » |10,820 | 8,210 | 1-14/11-14| 14 | 1,330 | 12 ‘ 
» | Alexandra . .|C. B.| 9,490 | 8,610 | 6-12 | 8 — | 680 | 13 i 
»» | Superb : , = 9,170 | 6,580 | 7-12 7-9 — | 970} 11 § 
» | Shannon «. - | A.C.| 5,390 | 3,370 | 9 — _ 580 | Io i 
1876 | Inflexible  . .| T. | 11,880] 8,010 | — | 16-24] 18 | 1,300 lan i 
= Téméraire | ‘ee 8,540 | 7,520 | 8-11 10 | 8-10| €20! 12 4 
* Belleisle . . | C. B.| 4,870 | 3,200 | 6-12 | 10 = 510 | Io 
= Nelson . | A.C.) 7,630 | 6,640 | 7-9 — — |1,1§0 | 12 
i Northampton. se 7,630 | 6,070 | 7-9 | — — nt 50 | II 
1879 | Agamemnon a ee 8,660 | 6,360 | — (|13$-18) 16 II 
» | Orion. . .|C.B. 4,870] 4,040 | 7-12| I0 — | 520/10 
1880 | Ajax . : oy ae 8,660 | 6,440 | — (134-18 16 | 960) II 
1881 | Conqueror . ° » | Geo 6700 | 12 12 2 | Géo| I 
| 1882 | Colossus . -| y | 9,420| 7,500) — |14-18|14-16| 970 | 13 
| , | Edinburgh. .| , | 9,420] 7,500) — | 14-18|14-16| 970 | 13 
| 4, | Collingwood .| B. | 9,500 | 9,570| — 18 11} | 1:00 | 15 
| 1883 | Impérieuse . . | A.C. | 8,400 | 10,000 | 8-10 8 | 1,130 | 15 
1884 | Rodney .| B. | 10,300 | 11,500 | — 18 11$ | 1,200 15 | 
» | Warspite . .|A.C.| 8,400 | 10,000 — 12 8 | 1,130 | 16 | 
1885 | Hero . «| T. | 6,200 | 6,000 | 12 12 12 | 620 | 13 | 
= Benbow ‘ .| B. | 10,600 /11,500, — 18 | 12-14| 1,200 | 16 | 
re | Camperdown .| ,, | 10,600 | 11,500, — 18 | 12-14 1,200 | 15 | 
a Howe . . . » | 10,300 | 11,500 | — 18 I1$ | 1,200 | 15 | 
| 1886 | Anson . ° ‘ » | 10,600 | 11,500 | — 18 | 12-14) 1,200 | 16 
| y | Aurora : . |A.C.| 5,600 | 8,500 | 10 _ — | goo| 16 | 
a“ Undaunted . -| 9» | §,600} 8,500] 10 — — | goo| 18} 
1887 | Sans Pareil . . | T. |10,470 | 12,000} 18 18 17 | 1,200 | 16 | 
» | Trafalgar . - | 49 | 11,940 | 12,000 | 14-20] 16-18} 18 | 1,200 | 16 | 
ss Victoria ' ‘ » | 10,470 |12,000 18 18 17. | 1,200 | 16 
» | Australia . . | A.C.) 5,600 | 8,500 10 — — | 900} 17 
| Galatea _ | » | 5,600} 8,500 10 — — | 900/17 
» | Immortalité ‘ » | 5,600 | 8,500 10 — — | goo| 16 
» | Narcissus . -| » | 5,600) 8,500 10 — — | goo! 16 
| » | Orlando. -| 9 | 5,600) 8500 10 | — — | goo | 17 
1888 | Nile. . . | T. | 11,940 | 12,000 | 14-20) 16-18; 18 | 1,200 | 15 
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struction of the earliest ironclads, and that we have ceased to give our 
battle-ships continuous protection at the waterline. We have, though 
the table does not also show this, sought to compensate for the lack of 
continuous protection by providing our newer vessels with horizontal 
armoured decks, with armoured bulkheads, and with numerous watertight 
compartments. The chief reason which has led to the abandonment of 
complete belts for ironclads is apparently that, in recent years, heavier 
armaments and more powerful engines than formerly have been adopted, 
and that it has been deemed wise to make room for the increased 
weight of guns, ammunition, and machinery, by sacrificing some of the 
armour. The displacement of the vessels has not been very materially 
added to. The JVi/e displaces only about one-tenth more water than the 
Dreadnought. The Niéle’s guns, on the other hand, weigh nearly twice 
as much as those of the Dreadnought ; and her engines are nearly half 
as powerful again as those of the older ship. We rnay take it, therefore, 
that, in order to provide for the additional weights, naval constructors 
have dispensed with a certain quantity of outside armour rather than 
increase, to any considerable extent, the size of their ships. Had they 
elected to increase the displacement of their ships, they need have 
dispensed with nothing. Was it worth while, then, to sacrifice anything ? 
And are we relatively better or worse off, now that the sacrifices have 
been made? 


These are questions on which very various opinions have already 
been publicly expressed. The apologists for the Admiralty say, in 
effect : ‘It was worth while to sacrifice some outside armour. The new 
ships are not, it is true, protected as the old ones were ; but, by means 
of watertight compartments and horizontal armour, we have rendered 
them almost unsinkable. If we had not made the sacrifice, we should 
have been obliged to build larger ships, and to go to the country, for 
more money than we have yet asked for.’ Other people, and chief 
among these is Sir Edward Reed, say substantially, ‘Your partially 
armoured ships have no right to be called battle-ships at all. They are 
dangerous delusions and snares. They are quite unfit to take part, with 
any reasonable hope of success, in a general engagement. They are 
liable, if not to capsize, at least to become unmanageable, from loss of 
stability, when their unarmoured parts alone have been injured.- The 
existence in them of a steel deck under or mainly under water, 
associated, it may be, with patches of armour above water, does not 
make of them armoured ships in any proper sense of the term. It is 
demonstrable that such ships can be rendered utterly useless by projec- 
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tiles that never come in contact with such armour as they possess. It 
may be difficult to sink the vessels, but it is not difficult to put them out 
of action and to slaughter their unfortunate crews. If the ships are 
cheap, which we much doubt; they are also nasty. It would have been 
much cheaper in the long run to properly protect your battle-ships, even 
if, in order to do this and to give them suitable speed, you had been obliged 
to increase their displacement up to 13,000 tons or more. As it is, you 
have given us ships which may be put “ors de combat by one or two com- 
paratively feeble blows. Your so-called battle-ships are mere mockeries.’ 


The truth seems, beyond any possibility of doubt, to be that cer- 
tainly some, and probably nearly all, the battle-ships—save only the 
Téméraire—that have been built for the British Navy since 1875 are 
open to the objections which are urged against them by Sir Edward 
Reed and his party. Taking the ships in the order in which they were 
launched, from the beginning of 1876 up to the present time, and 
omitting the armoured cruisers and the Sedlezs/e and Orion, in the 
original design of which our Government had no hand, we find, upon 
examination, little that is reassuring. 


The Jnflexible’s margin of stability is exceedingly small. Her 
armoured citadel might secure the safety of the ship if the unarmoured 
ends were destroyed: but it is not certain that it would secure it. 
The Agamemnon and the Ajax are universally acknowledged to be so 
constructed that they are dependent for their ability to float right side 
uppermost upon their unarmoured ends. The Congueror and her sister- 
ship the Hero, which have only a comparatively small area of un- 
armoured waterline, could not easily be disabled by gun-fire unless 
their armour was pierced. On the other hand, each of them carries 
four six-inch guns which are totally unprotected. The Colossus and 
Edinburgh in action would be only a degree less unsafe than the 
Agamemnon. They can be destroyed by guns which do not attack 
their armour at all. The same may be said of the Collingwood, Rodney, 
Benbow, Camperdown, Howe, and Anson, all of which are constructed 
on modifications of the same principles. Reference to the plans which 
show the distribution of the vertical armour of the vessels concerned 
will illustrate this. In each case there is a central belted portion ; in 
each case, also, the ends—which include nearly or quite half the length 
of the ship—have no waterline protection whatever. The Sans Pareil 
and Victoria are probably less vulnerable than the ships of the ‘ Admiral’ 
class. Little more can be said in their favour. The Zvrafalgar and 
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Nile have substantial armoured belts for two-thirds of their length ; but 
heavy gun-fire might admit. into their unarmoured ends sufficient water 
to greatly impair their efficiency ; and their central broadside batteries 
have no protection whatever on the beam. 
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4 GATTLE GHP OF THe FUTURE 





The above are our battle-ships of the last twelve years.' If, during 
that period, foreign powers had been laying down and launching ships 
. with no more waterline protection than we have seen fit to give to our 
latest specimens of naval architecture, the policy of the Admiralty 
might, perhaps, admit of defence. But what are the facts? In the 
period under review we have launched or purchased thirty-one battle- 
ships and armoured cruisers, of which only three have continuous water- 
line protection. In the same period France has laid down or launched 
twenty-three battle-ships—excluding the Brennus and Charles Martel, 
work on which may be said to have been suspended—and of these no 
fewer than twenty-one have continuous waterline protection, which, in the 
majority of cases, is very thick. In a word, while we have practically 


' Two of these are French vessels, i.e. the Amiral Baudin and the Trident. 
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ceased to attempt to make our battle-ships water-tight, and, instead, have 
devoted our attention to protecting their engines and heavy guns, and to 
limiting the amount of water which can enter their hulls through any 
particular shot-hole, France has consistently endeavoured, first to ensure 
the flotation and stability of her ships, and afterwards to protect their 
engines and armaments. As the accompanying plans of the armoured 
surfaces of some of her recent vessels will show, she seems to have suc- 
ceeded fairly well all round. Yet, as the displacement of her largest 
ironclad is still less than that of our own Jnflexible, it is tolerably 
obvious that she must have sacrificed something. Inquiry reveals that 
she has, in fact, made large sacrifices of coal endurance, and, in some 
instances, small sacrifices of speed as well. Not one of her existing 
battle-ships carries more than 800 tons of coal, and the radius of the 
vessel’s action is correspondingly restricted. Thorough waterline pro- 
tection is, nevertheless, a great compensating advantage—especially as 
very little speed has been sacrificed ; and further analysis of the strength 
of the two countries in completely belted ships of all classes—inclusive, 
that is, of coast defence ironclads, but exclusive of armoured gunboats— 
serves to deepen the impression that there are still some things which 
they manage better in France. 


Including ships which were built prior to 1876, France has thirty-nine 
of these belted vessels, as compared with our thirty-two. But unfortu- 
nately, the mere numerical difference is not the whole measure of France’s 
superiority. We may say that all our ships are old. We may also say 
that about one-third of the French ships are brand-new. Then, again, 
the French ships have a total displacement of 263,624 tons ;! ours of 
only 214,890 tons. Once more, our thickest armour at the waterline 
is only 14 inches, and the average extreme thickness of waterline armour 
in our ships is but 8:44 inches; whereas the thickest French waterline 
armour is 22 inches, and the average extreme thickness of the French 
waterline armour is 12°20 inches. The following comparative tabular 
statement further illustrates the French superiority in this respect :— 


| Number of Ships | 
—________— } 


Maximum Thickness of Complete Waterline Belt 


British | French 
| 20 inches and above . - ‘ ; , — 8 
| 15 to 20inches . ; , . ‘ — 5 
1oto1s5inches . 2 : ; ; : 12 9 
5 to1oinches . ‘ . : . ‘ 16 17 


| Less than 5inches_ . ; . ‘ ‘ 4 


? See also the tables in the following article, ‘Our Naval Weakness.’—Ep. U.R. 
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This may be advantageously studied in connection with the appended 
analysis of the heavy guns which are carried by the completely belted 
ships of each country :-— 


Muzzle Penetra- Number of Ships 


A . Carrying one or more Guns, each 
tion of Guns in rying eae 








inches of Iron — British French 
26 60 tons and upwards ten 6 
24 50 to 60 tons. : — 4 
20 40 to Sotons. ; P ‘ — 4 
18 30 to 40 tons. : , ; 4 oe 
15 20 to 30 tons. ‘ : 7 II 
14 10 to 20 tons. : ; ’ 20 | 13 


Under Io tons , P etl I I 


From these tables it is apparent that, in favourable circumstances, 
the thickest waterline armour of any of our completely belted ships can 
be penetrated by the guns of at least fourteen French ships, while there 
are at least eight French ships which have armour that under no con- 
ceivable conditions can be penetrated by any of our guns. These French 
ships are the following :— 





Date of Displacement Thickest Heaviest Sea Speed in 














Launch Name in Tons Belt Armour Guns Knots 
inches tons 
1883 | Amiral Baudin . : 11,336 | 22 75 14 
1879 Amiral Duperré  . ‘ 10,487 22 48 13 
1885 Caiman . ‘ F ‘ 7,230 | 20 75 13 
1885 | Formidable . ‘ ‘ 5,997 | 22 75 14 
1883 | Furieux. . . . 5,560 20 48 13 
1883 Indomptable . ; . 7,168 2 75 13 
1885 | Requin . ‘ ; ‘ 200 20 75 13 
1881 | Terrible. F ; F 7,168 20 75 13 








It will be observed that these eight vessels, if formed into a squadron, 
say for service in the Channel, could act together at a speed of thirteen 
knots. The eight best completely belted ships that we could send 
against them are the Devastation, Dreadnought, Thunderer, Alexandra, 
Neptune, Téméraire, Hercules, and Monarch ; but our squadron, in addition 
to being of inferior armour and armament, would, alas, not be able to 
bring the enemy to action, for it may be doubted whether it could steam 
together at more than eleven and a half knots. This relative slowness 
may be partly attributed to the greater age of our ships. It constitutes, 
nevertheless, a terrible and dangerous source of weakness. If France, 
in war time, were to send the eight ships above named into the Channel, 
we should have to attack them with partially armoured ships like the 
Benbow, the Collingwood, the IJnflexible, and the Edinburgh, and the 
advantages would then not be on our side. Nor is it only in her picked 
belted ships that France excels our belted ships in the matter of speed. 
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The average extreme sea-going speed of our ships is 10°65 knots, and we 
have only nineteen ships that can steam together at more than ten knots, 
The average extreme sea-going speed of the French ships is 11 66 knots ; 
and France has twenty-nine ships of the class under review that can 
steam together at more than ten knots. It may be further mentioned 
that, whereas only 25 out of 48 existing British battle-ships (excluding 
coast defence vessels and armoured cruisers) are completely belted, 
32 out of 34 French, 8 out of 13 German, 18 out of 24 Russian, 14 
out of 21 Italian, and all the 12 Austrian battle-ships have waterline 
armour from end to end. We have, therefore, a far greater proportion 
of partially protected battle-ships than any other great naval power. 


In view of these facts, what is to be the type of the British battle- 
ship of the future ? 


Admiral Sir George Elliot, in the Zzmes of August 28 and September 
11, has set forth in order of merit what he conceives to be the qualifi- 
cations which constitute fighting efficiency in a battle-ship. These are: 
limited displacement (10,000 tons) ; seaworthiness, including strength 
of structure of hull and machinery and adequate accommodation for 
the crew ; guns and armour ; handiness; coal endurance; a speed of 
14 knots ; and light draught of water. I see no good and sufficient 
reason for limiting the displacement to 10,000 tons. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Russia already possess battle-ships of greater dis- 
placement, yet no grave inconvenience has developed itself in con- 
nection with these monsters. On the other hand, I see numerous 
reasons which would influence a Power like Great Britain to build 
ships of a greater displacement than 10,000 tons. Only big ships 
can carry the huge guns, weighty machinery, thick armour, and 
heavy projectiles that, in my humble opinion, are imperatively re- 
quired for the successful fighting, in these days, of general actions 
at sea. If you put the largest guns into a comparatively small ship, 
you must sacrifice either armour or speed. If you put enormous 
speed into such vessels, you must sacrifice armour or armament. 
And if you pile on armour you must sacrifice armament or speed. 
We cannot, I maintain, afford to sacrifice any element of fighting 
power, either offensive or defensive. I would not, therefore, rank dis- 
placement first among the considerations which have to be thought 
of in the construction of an efficient battle-ship. I would suggest 
that, provided the displacement shall not exceed, say 14,000 tons, and 
provided that the draught of water shall not exceed, say 29 feet, these 
considerations may safely be set at the bottom of the list, so far as 
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battle-ships of the first class are concerned. Seaworthiness, of course, 
must occupy the top place, and next to seaworthiness must come fighting 
power. And it is on the important question, ‘What constitutes fighting 
power in a battle-ship ?’ that I desire to take up a strong position. 
In saying what I have to say, I am merely reflecting the opinions of 
what I may call the modern type of naval officers. Fighting power, 
they will tell us, is made up of three elements : speed, defensive power, 
and offensive power ; and speed ranks with, but before, the other two. 


The ideal battle-ship is faster than any hostile battle-ship. Only 
excessive speed can, in ordinary circumstances, enable her to force an 
action. Only excessive speed can enable her to decline a disadvan- 
tageous combat. Without: speed a battle-ship, no matter how heavily 
armed and how thickly armoured she may be, is liable to be obliged to 
act always on the defensive ; and, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
to be reduced to the defensive in a naval war is to be already more than 
half beaten. Indeed, a battle-ship dces not justify her existence unless 
she can act on the offensive. It is her business, not to skulk about her 
own coasts and harbours, but to meet and beat the enemy at sea. The 
element of speed, therefore, must be taken to include the sub-element 
of coal endurance. Eight thousand knots, at the economical speed, 
whatever it may be, is probably sufficient coal endurance for any British 
battle-ship, but the amount ought not to be much less in a ship of the 
first class. 


And here let me utter-a protest against the continued use in the 
Navy of that most dangerous, delusive, and utterly abominable inven- 
tion—forced draught. It was adopted as a compromise ; it has been 
the cause of scores, if not hundreds, of breakdowns ; it is in its operation 
terribly costly ; it can never, even for an instant, be depended on. In 
order to save weight, constructors have got into the habit of fitting ships 
with engines and boiler-power of quite inadequate capacity for the work 
which they hope to accomplish. They have built engines and boilers 
to suit ships, rather than ships to suit engines and boilers, and they have 
trusted to forced draught for the development of occasional high speed. 
The ideal battle-ship will not be dependent upon forced draught. She 
will have strong and powerful engines and plenty of boiler-power, and, 
moreover, the vessel will be built to suit the engines and boilers. Not 
only when forced draught is applied do engine-rooms and stoke-holes 
often become places in which human beings can barely exist; not 
only is the wear and tear of boilers so rapid as to be positively ap- 
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palling ; not only does breakdown at once become a mere question of 
days or even hours; there is, in addition, so little compensating 
advantage—it occasionally amounts to a gain of a knot and a half, often 
to one of very much less—that forced draught may fairly take its place 
as the most extravagant way of increasing the speed of a ship. In the 
recent naval manceuvres those cruisers which did not enjoy the deceptive 
advantage of forced draught—I mean the /ris and the Mercury—were 
almost the only vessels which, while attaining high speed, did not, in 
one way or another, come to grief. 


Next among the fighting qualifications of a battle-ship ranks de- 
fensive power, and by defensive power I mean armour. The ideal ship 
must not be so built that a projectile, without touching her armour, may 
be capable of putting her out of action. She must, therefore, have a 
continuous belt at the water-line; and she must, moreover, have a pro- 
tective deck over her vital parts, and thick armour over at least her 
more important guns. In addition, she must, of course, be divided into 
numerous watertight compartments. Give her great offensive power ; 
but it will avail her little if she can be put out of action or be deprived 
of her stability by the bursting in a vulnerable place of a 6-inch shell. 
I rank, therefore, offensive power as last among the purely fighting 
qualifications of a battle-ship. The arrangement is paradoxical, but it 
is really just. A prize-fighter does not win merely because he can hit 
hard. He needs toughness, wind, and endurance, and without these he 
may be beaten by a man of very inferior strength of arm. Offensive 
power means good guns and heavy ones, a powerful ram, quick-firing 
and machine guns, and torpedoes, combined with ability to use them ; 
but it is impossible to feel by any means sure that such extremely heavy 
weapons as our new III-ton breech-loaders are needed even on board 
our first-class battle-ships. In the long contest between guns and 
armour guns have won. If, that is to say, the circumstances be favour- 
able to the gun, we can undertake to put a projectile through any 
armour that has yet been manufactured. The British 111-ton gun can 
penetrate, at its muzzle, about 35 inches of wrought iron. The most 
powerful armour carried by any foreign ship is only 22 inches thick, and 
that thickness can be penetrated, under favouring conditions, even by 
our 45-ton breech-loading gun, at a distance of considerably over 2,000 
yards. Theoretically, therefore, any armour may be pierced in action. 
But, in practice, it is very seldom that there is a possibility of dealing 
anything like a direct blow ata long range. The more oblique the 
direction of the blow, the less penetrative will be the power of the 
projectile ; and when the line of fire forms a very obtuse angle with 
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the plane of the armour, a comparatively thin plate will be sufficient to 
divert a very heavy missile. I believe, therefore, that the 67-ton 13°5 inch 
(Mark II. S.) breech-loader is as heavy and _ powerful a weapon as is 
required on board ship. Its penetrative power at the muzzle is over 
30 inches, or somewhat under 5 inches less than that of the huge 111-ton 
weapon ; it is capable of piercing any armour afloat at a range of over 
3,000 yards, provided, of course, that it can deal a direct blow ; and the 
saving of 44 tons in weight seems to me, upon the whole, to turn the 
balance of generai utility decidedly in favour of the lighter gun. I am 
therefore pleased to hear that the Admiralty has recently determined to 
substitute in the Howe 46-ton guns for the 67-ton weapons for which 
the ship was originally built. The vessel is only a partially protected 
one ; and I doubt whether any ship that is not completely belted should 


carry larger guns. 


Handiness is a qualification to which, I feel certain, too much has 
been sacrificed in the past. The cry was at one time all in favour of 
short ships; but handiness may be attained without making your 
vessel into a tub. Give her powerful twin screws and a large balanced 
rudder, fitted on Messrs. Thomson and Biles’s principle, and, even though 
you make her as long as may be consistent with the proper disposition 
of her weights, she will be as handy as can reasonably be required. 
The Reina Regente, a Spanish cruiser, which has these fittings, is 
320 feet long; yet at her load-line, when steaming at 18 knots, she can 
describe a complete circle of about 350 yards in diameter in 2 minutes 
58 seconds from the moment of the issue of the order to put the helm over. 


So much for what appear to be the elements that are chiefly to be 
desired in the British battle-ship of the future. 


This is scarcely the place in which to enter into details. I may 
perhaps, however, be excused if I briefly endeavour to show the kind of 
way in which we may hope to arrive at a satisfactory battle-ship. 


We must, aé initio, aim at attaining a real and not merely a paper 
speed of 18 knots, without any forced draught ; and we must build 
engines which will drive a 14,000-ton ship at that speed. We must 
then construct of Siemens-Martin steel a ship to carry the engines and 
sufficient coal for 8,000 knots at 10 knots; and, at the same time, to 
carry a complete belt of waterline armour which shall be tolerably 
broad, which shall have not more than two-thirds of its breadth 
covered by water at load-draught, and which shall have a maximum 
thickness of 22, and a minimum thickness of 12 inches. The ship 
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must also be able to support a central citadel which shall rise well 
above the belt in the neighbourhood of the engines, and which shall 
have a maximum thickness of 22 inches. Connected with this there 
must be a horizontal armoured deck extending the whole length of the 
ship, and so placed as to be immediately above the belt. Above the 
citadel the chief armament of the vessel must be placed in one or two 
turrets clad in 22-inch armour. Barbettes afford no proper protection 
to the guns. These turrets, if there be two, must give a clear all-round 
fire. If there be but one turret, it must have a clear sweep forward 
from about two points abaft the beam, and must be supplemented by 
a lighter battery which must be placed aft, and must be protected by 
at least six inches of armour. In addition, all decks above batteries 
must be armoured; all tubes for the conveyance of projectiles and 
ammunition from the magazines to the batteries must, if necessary, have 
special protection ; and there must be as many water-tight compart- 
ments as possible. Quick-firing and machine guns should be protected 
by curved steel shields not less than two inches thick ; and the whole 
of the thick armour should be compound, and, of course, of the best 
obtainable strength. Forward, the armour should be brought down 
below the extreme point of the ram in order to support the bows of 
the ship. Aft, it might advantageously be carried up to a height 
sufficient to protect the ship from a raking fire from astern. 


Such a vessel would undoubtedly be more powerful than any battle- 
ship that is now afloat. Not only would she be intrinsically strong ; she 
would, which is quite as important, command something very like the 
absolute confidence of her officers and crew, and this is more than any 
of our recent battle-ships does. ‘Never, said Admiral Farragut years 
ago, ‘allow your men to be deceived as to the ships in which you 
expect them to fight. They will fight in anything, and fight to the 
death, if they know beforehand what they are going about and what is 
expected of them. But if you deceive them, and expose them to 
dangers of which they know nothing, and they find this out in battle, 
they are very apt to become bewildered, to lose heart all at once, and to 
fail you just when you most require their utmost exertions,’ At present 
we do deceive our men as to the quality of our recent battle-ships. We 
call the vessels armour-clads, when, in fact, they are not armour-clads 
at all, but merely ‘protected ships. If one of them went into a 
general action, the massacre on board her, in these days of quick-firing 
and machine guns, would be something almost too terrible to think of. 
As for the vessel herself, she might easily, as I have said, be disabled 


by one or two shots from comparatively light guns. A single shell 
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from a heavy gun might, without striking her armour, absolutely 
deprive her in a few minutes of her stability, and possibly send her to 
the bottom with all on board. And why? Because we make no serious 
effort to armour her. In the interests of ‘Jack,’ as well as of the 
Empire, this state of affairs deserves to be at once remedied. It is said 
that the Admiralty proposes presently to begin the construction of a 
number of new battle-ships. It is for the country to see to it that these 
ships shall be really, as well as nominally, armoured vessels. Partial 
protection will not do. It serves its legitimate purpose in cruisers and 
light vessels, but it is not enough for battle-ships to be able merely to 
give hard knocks. They must also be capable of withstanding them, 
and, above all things, of withstanding them over their most vital part— 
their waterline. As we are now situated, a great war may at any 
moment involve the Empire in ruin. All our best guns are in un- 
belted ships ; all the best French guns are in ships which are belted 
very thickly. The critical struggle, therefore, is likely, when it comes, 
to be fought out between the belted and the unbelted: between the 
water-tight Amiéral Baudin, for example, with her 14-22 inch belt and 
her 75-ton guns, and the penetrable Benbow, with her absence of belt, 
her perilous unarmoured ends, and her I11-ton guns. Which class of 
ship, I ask, is the more: likely to inspire those on board with con- 
fidence? . Which is likely to be first sunk, or to first lose its stability ? 
Which is the more likely, by the irruption of water into compartments 
on one side, to be so seriously thrown out of trim that whatever side 
armour it may be provided with shall be lifted bodily above the 
surface, and that the weak and absolutely unprotected bottom shall be 
exposed to a deadly fire? A distinguished flag-officer recently wrote to 
me: ‘If, in war-time, I had the option of hoisting my flag either in 
the Benbow or in the Severn, I would unhesitatingly choose the Severn. 
i should want speed, of course. That would all along influence my 
choice. But, if the necessary speed were there, I would prefer the 
Dreadnought, the Devastation, the Hercules, or even the ancient 
Bellerophon, to either. Speed is, I think, the first thing. Then comes 
ability—reasonable ability I mean—to remain afloat while you are 
fighting. The Benbow does not possess the “reasonable ability.” I 
would rather fly my flag in a craft that makes no deceptive professions, 
if I couldn’t get a craft that had an armoured belt. This, I consider, is 
a sine qua non for any ship that aspires to enter the line of battle.’ 
And yet twelve years have elapsed since we launched a battle-ship with 
a ‘stne qua non. 
W. LAIRD-CLOWES. 
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II 
OUR NAVAL WEAKNESS 


Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt ?—Porpe. 


THE navy being practically invisible to the mass of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain is seldom considered in its true relation to the defence of 
the country, or that it and the army on land which is constantly seen 
are, in fact, but two portions of one arm for the protection of our 
shores from invasion. With Continental Powers the navy plays a very 
minor part in defence or attack, because of their frontiers being more 
easily accessible by land ; and during a war their general trade—be it agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, or commercial—is not so largely disturbed as 
in an island whose only means of communication with the world is by 
the sea. With England the case is entirely different. Exclusive of the 
coasting trade, over 60,000,000/. of capital is invested in shipping for the 
conveyance to her ports of food, raw material for ‘manufactures, and 
other articles of commerce for absorption and redistribution. The bulk 
of this foreign trade—valued at 650,000,000/.— is liable to seizure in time 
of war, because no other nation’s shipping can carry it for us, the 
British owning five-eighths of the world’s steam tonnage. It is carried 
in 6,000 vessels, employing 155,000 men, and the annual profits with the 
wages paid must be quite 40,000,000/., which would be absolutely lost to 
the country, if we lost the command of the sea. Some idea of its being 
safe under the protection of a neutral flag occupies the minds of many 


amongst us; but that is illusory, for our most powerful rival does not 
recognise this transfer of flag after war is declared, while other Powers 
insist on the chief ownership and manning of the ships by their own 


subjects. 


Our frontier, in case of hostilities with another naval Power, means 
the shores of that hostile country, to which we must be able a¢ once to 
transfer our battle-ships in order to prevent those of the enemy coming 
over here and destroying our ports. What this means in the con- 
sumption of coals is most clearly described by Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
who shows that one ship out of four must be constantly absent 
for coaling if we are attacking the nearest points to our own coast, 
and that further away it will vary from three to four out of eight 
ships for the same purpose. The enemy being close to his coal supply, 
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The ‘Ajax,’ 8,660 tons 


we require at least 21 ships to his 16 to be on egual terms at 
the commencement. Without a similar preponderance it is not likely 


that an enemy’s fleet would attack our fortified ports, but detached 
vessels may be sent in various directions to make a raid on some 


unprotected part of the coast or on shipping, so that we require also 
an excess in speed (say, one knot) and coal endurance for chasing and 
manoeuvring. 


It is strange that these elementary facts have not been considered by 
the Admiralty in comparing our fleets with those of foreign Powers. 
Yet, if they had been thought of, surely Sir Arthur Hood would not 
have stated last June that he was satisfied with the number of battle- 
ships. Sir Anthony Hoskins also said we ‘should establish a sufficient 
superiority to any two nations combined,’ and thought we were doing 
that ; but could not fix the proportions of that superiority. 


Lord George Hamilton said, last March, in the House of Commons, 
that by April, 1890, Great Britain would possess a gross tonnage of 
ironclad vessels, built since the Devastation (1870), of 311,000 tons, as 
against 184,000 tons of France, and 7,300 of Russia; and concludes 
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therefrom that we are ‘30 to 40 per cent. ahead of the next most 
powerful naval power, though as a simple sum in arithmetic the figures 
indicate nearer 70 per cent. On October 10, at Glasgow, he says that 
‘having been urged to lay down two vessels to one of France, we have 
done, and shall do, something much more effective,’ and gives figures to 
show 164,000 tons British to 67,000 tons of France are being built in 
current two years, adding—‘ to MAINTAIN AND CONTINUE ¢he same rate 
of progress ts our olject.’ ‘Time, and our tables, will test this. 


The officials, then, in Mr. Forwood’s words, July 9 last, ‘are all 
agreed that we require, as a minimum, a navy sufficient in extent and 
power to overmatch the naval forces of any combination of hostile 
foreign powers that can be reasonably anticipated.’ It is impossible, 
briefly, to go into his statistics, which he admits ‘may be termed 
illusory ;’ but another specimen must be. given of the arithmetic which 
finds favour at the Admiralty. Mr. Forwood gives some tables in 
such a way as to show an enormous preponderance of British armoured 
ships over French by the simple process of mixing up battle-ships and 
cruisers. He thus adds 12 British for 4 French cruisers, and by includ- 
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ing vessels ‘anterior to the Devastation, which his chief treats as 
obsolete, he obtains 14 more to 4 of France. This gives an imaginary 
preponderance of 18 British ‘battle-ships,’ as the guileless public believe 
them to be. The corrected totals are 27 British to 22 French (since 
1870), instead of the 53 to 30 given in his tables. 


What, then, zs the strength of the British Navy, and what should it 
be according to both official and outside ‘ expert’ evidence? 


Sir Thomas Symonds, in the Fortnightly Review for November, 
states: ‘Of really efficient modern fighting ships we British have only 
17, while the French have 25 and 8 splendid gun-boats,’ It must be 
remarked, ex passant, that in his table of French battle-ships 4 cruisers 
are included. He asserts that ‘our naval force should be at least 
double the battle-ship force of the French, and treble the cruisers and 
torpedo vessels,’ and asks for 20 sea-going battle-ships and 60 cruisers 
of high speed and good size. Sir Geoffrey Hornby, in the same article, 
believes we ought to have 59 battle-ships with 120 cruisers to assist 
them, and a further 185 cruisers to protect trade. His demand, therefore, 
is for 30 new battle-ships and 250 cruisers, the detailed reasons given 
for which are forcible, but do not take into account the low strength of 
a possible enemy. 


Truly might Lord George Hamilton say at Glasgow—‘I have been 
much struck with the extreme difficulty experienced . . . in obtaining 
reliable data as to the progress and development of the strength of the 
Navy.’ What appears difficult to experts of so much experience ought 
to be insurmountable to an outsider ; but on examination it seems that 
the real question at issue is what degree of superiority is covered by 
Admiral Hoskins’ word ‘ sufficient,’ or Mr. Forwood’s ‘ overmatch.’ 


To defend our coasts from invasion, our commerce from destruction, 
and our colonial possessions from capture, must be the governing idea 
in calculating the strength of the Navy. The standard for fixing that 
strength is obtained by measuring the actual strength of the probable 
combination against us, and adding a reasonable margin for the special 
circumstances of our position as differing from theirs. If the greater 
extent of our coast line, our shipping, and our possessions as compared 
with those of a possible enemy are to be taken alone as a standard, with- 
out respect to the attack that can be made thereon and the possibilities 
of local defence, we shall have to provide a Navy far in excess of the 
modest minimum of 70,000,000/. suggested by the Fortnightly Reviewer. 
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The operations of battle-ships being confined: chiefly to European 
waters, only a small number extra (beyond the 33 per cent. for coaling) 





would be required for safety, making the total excess 50 per cent. as a 





minimum. For cruisers, which rely almost exclusively on speed for their 





effective use, 100 per cent. extra is necessary in places like the Channel, 





where so much traffic is centred, and in the Mediterranean where the 





French ‘commerce destroyers’ can dart out fully coaled from harbours 





on doth sides of the trade route, so that the average minimum can- 





not be taken below 150 per cent. in all, besides an extra knot of speed. 





























The accompanying detailed list of battle-ships of France and England 
is taken from Parliamentary Return No. 218, of June 12, 1888, re- 
arranged in sections by speed, excluding those launched before 1868, as 
the officials give the average useful life of such ships as under 23 years ; 
thus showing how we shall fairly stand in 1891 when all vessels now 
building should be completed. As all ships are not of the same value, 
they are divided into two classes—the first being those over 7,000 tons if 
with armour Io inches thick and over ; the second class having a thinner 
maximum armour or of less than 7,000 tons even with thicker armour. 
All below 12 knots or before 1868 are summed up as obsolete. The 
summaries show our deficiencies in both types of vessels by the standard 
suggested, agreeing as it does with the main principles advocated by 
both sets of advisers. The standard may be low or high, but it is 
definite in its details for comparison. 


The grand totals of battle-ships and ironckad coast defenders amount 
to 45 with 316,080 tonnage for France and Russia combined, and for 
Great Britain’s attack 32 ships with 290,450 tons ; or, adding the 5 coast- 
defence vessels and 4 small ironclads below 12 knots launched since 
January 1868, the British total will be 41 ships, with a gross tonnage 
of 329,040 tons. These figures may be contrasted with those of Lord 
George Hamilton already given, which excluded 4 British and 2 French 
of 1868-69. There are, zm addition, 22 Russian coast-defenders, all 
armoured on iron hulls, of which 5 have been launched since 1867. To be 
exactly equal to France and Russia in numbers alone launched in and 
since 1868, Great Britain requires I armour-clad and 8 coast defenders ; 
or as against France and Italy, 7 more powerful armour-clads, and 3 for 
coast defence, allowing nothing for coaling or reserves. 


Where, then, is the ‘sufficient superiority’ over two Powers ? 


The cruisers are similarly compared as to speed (taking 15 knots as 
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| Also 10 Old or Obsolete Tronclads. 











| W. wood hulls 








FRANCE 
Speed Name Tons 
Knots } | 
18 | Brennus (building) | 10,826 | 
15 | Ad. Baudin. 11,380 | 
Pe Formidable . a” we 
- Magenta 10,581 | 
“ | Marceau ‘ o~ | 
- | Hoche. es | 
ne | Devastation . 10,100 | 
me | Courbet ° 9,700 | 
ee om. 
8 Ships, averaging | 10,610 
aa 
14 Ad. Duperré . | 11,100 | 
” | Redoutable - | 9,200 | 
» | Indomptable - | 7,200 | 
” | Caiman . | Tr) } 
” Requin L “gy 
” | Terrible Le 
| 6 Ships, averaging | 8,180 
» | Trident, W. | 8,800 
2nd Class! Colbert, W. | 8,400 
Suffren, W. P . | 7,600 
3 Ships, averaging 8,270 
13 None of 1st Class we 
” | Friedland . | 8,300 | 
” | Richelieu, W. - | 9,100 
” Marengo, W. - | 7,900 | 
” | Océan, W. ° | 7,500 | 
” La Gallissoniére . | 4,700 | 
5 Ships. averaging 7, 500 | 
12 knots, | Furieux ° 5,700 
and Coast) Tonnerre , ars 
Defence | Fulminant . - | 5,600 | 
Vessels | Triomphante, W.. | 4,700 
superior | Victorieuse, W. | 4,600 
to our | Tonnant 4,707 
2nd Class} Tempéte 4,523 | 
Vengeur 99 
| 
“8 Ships, averaging | 5,006 
13 8 Armoured Gun- 
boats, averaging | 1,342 | 


| 


TABLE I 


List of Names, Tonnage, and Armour of FRENCH and BritisH BAatTrLe-Suips 
launched in and since 1868, divided into two Classes and in Sections by Speed. 





Ins. 


18 


21} | 


”” 
18 
” 
”> 
15 


”? 


215 


Ar- 
mour || 





j 

Speed 

Knots 
19 
16 


os 
9? 
” 
”” 
9 
> 
9 
” 


15 


” 


” 
Assumed 


15 


2nd Class 





| 2nd Class 
” 
> 
° 
>? 
3° 


9? 


12 knots 
or less* 





Extracted from Parliamentary Return No. 218, of June 1888. 
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BRITAIN 
Name Tons 
None _ 
Nile . 11,940 
Trafalgar ‘ 
Victoria 10,470 
Sanspareil ae 
Anson. 10,600 
Camperdown es 
Renbow ” 
Howe. 10, 300 
Rodney L ge 
Collingwood _. | 9,500 
| 10 Ships, averaging | 10,672 
Edinburgh 9,420 | 
Colossus 9,420 | 
Alexandra 9,490 
( Superb ‘ 9,170 
(Thunderer . 9, 330 
5 Ships, averaging _ 9.300 | 
Conqueror 6,200 
Hero “se 
2 ships, averaging | 6,200 
Dreadnought 10,820 
Neptune 9,310 | 
Téméraire 8,540 
Monarch — _8,320 
4 Ships, averaging | 9,248 
None of 2nd Class _ 
Inflexible  . . | 11,880 | 
Devastation . 9,330 | 
Ajax . ~ «+ | 8,660 | 
Agamemnon 8,660 
4 Ships, averaging | 9,630 
Sultan. r 9,200 | 
Hercules 8,680 
Audacious 6,010 
Invincible ” 
Swiftsure 6,910 | 
Triumph 6,640 | 
Rupert ‘ - | 5.440 | 
7 Ships, averaging | 6,996 | 
wt er | 
Belleisle, Iron 
Duke, Orion, | 
and Hotspur: 
4 Ships, averaging | 4,940 





| 
| 


— ai 


| Also 14 O 


Armoured Coast 
Defence, useless | 
for attack : 


18 


” 


143 


10} 


5 Ships, averaging | 3,706 | 10} 





Id or Obsolete Ironclads. 





* Might be used for coast defence at home or in the colonies. 
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Summary of BATTLE SHIPS, showing the numbers required of different speeds to 
give Great Britain an excess of 1 knot, and a reserve of 1 ship in 8 beyond coal- 
ing necessities, as compared with France and Russia; not allowing the two 
‘preparing to be built’ in Russta. 


Speed 


Knots 
18 
16 
15 


Totals . 


Gunboats, 


) 


F 


RANCE and 


GREAT BRITAIN 


1st Class 


Russia 
1st Class 2nd Class 

I = 

I —_— 

12 —_ 

7 3 

= 5 
_ 8 
21 16 

8 


13 knots |) 


Wanted extra for 


safety 
2nd Class| 1st Class | 2nd Class 
‘\eeneet Gene 
ome | 2 — 
2 6 2 
wy (excess | 8 
of 4*) 
(excess 
7 | ota”) 5 
9 9 15 
—_— _— 12 


*Eight to be increased 


in speed 2 knots 


14 knots 


These are thickly-armoured coast defenders, with powerful guns almost equal to our 
second class. 


The average of tonnage and maximum armour of above ships stands thus :— 


Ist Class France and Russia 21 ships 9,666 tons 17} inch armour 


Ist 
2nd 
2nd 


», Britis 


h 


»» French (only) 
»» British 


23 
16 
9 


” 9,960 99 
9 6,398 99 
9° 6,820 ” 


L 
16} 
10 


9} 


Summary of CRUISERS in classes, over 3,000 tons, and under. 














| rst Class | 2nd Class 1st Class , 2nd Class 


FRANCE and 


Russia 





Speed 

| Knots oa. an 
} 20 I 
19 | 5 
18 I 
17 I 
16 5 
15 2 
| Total, Fast 15 
| Under1r5knots 12 
Grandtotals .| 27 


GreaT BRITAIN 














| 


| 


Wanted, roo per cent. 
over coaling needs 


1st Class | 2nd Class 


18 


| 


| 


| 


2 12 
5 3 ‘| (3 over) | 
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the least that can be reckoned for a fast cruiser), and divided into first 
class of 3,000 tons and upwards, and second class of 1,200 to 3,000 tons. 
The torpedo vessels are all 18 to 21 knots, and would act as cruisers 
near French coasts, while all the British would be wanted to accompany 
the battle-ships, besides a large number of the fast cruisers. 


The defence of our colonies and general interests outside Europe 
is not now treated of, but 4 or 5 ironclads or armoured cruisers are 
required on foreign stations, besides a large number of sloops and gun- 
boats, etc., for local defence. The 5 fast cruisers and 2 torpedo vessels 
now building for Australian colonies do not affect the figures given, 
being intended for their own coasts. Nor does that portion of the 
mercantile marine that may be utilised—a portion of which is now sub- 
sidised by the Government—make any material difference, for, according 
to ‘ Lloyd’s Register of Shipping,’ there are only 117 British merchant 
ships (omitting railway boats) exceeding by 1 knot speed the 59 owned 
by French shipowners of 13 knots and upwards. 


Summing up what has been said as to the position of Great Britain 
two years hence relatively to France and Russia, we find that, with the 
barest margin for safety, 9 battle-ships of first class, 15 of second class, 40 
torpedo catchers, 12 armoured gun-boats for coast defence, 49 cruisers 
of 16 knots and over, and 69 of 15 knots speed, should be commenced 
without delay ; of which half the ironclads and one-third the cruisers 
could be laid down next year, and the whole completed within six years. 
For the first time for many years we should then have arrived at a 
normal condition, though there would still be a few arrears of ordinary 
‘wastage’ to make up. 


The cost of this programme would be about 32,000,000/. at present 
prices ; but the shipbuilding averages 5,000,000/. in two years, so that 
there would be only 17,000,000/. extra to be provided, or 3,000,000/. a 
year for six years. This amount would not be needed now if the Navy 
had not been starved at the rate of 1,000,000/. a year for over twenty 
years past, and certainly it will not be rectified by merely adding that 
sum for next ten years. In the five years 1859-63, the average amount 
spent on the Navy was 20} per cent. below the sums spent on the Army ; 
from 1864 to 1883 the amount was 29 per cent. less than Army expen- 


diture (excluding special votes) ; whereas, if the same relative proportion 
had been maintained, there would have been during those twenty 
years 21,500,000/. more devoted to that branch of the services which 
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must always be our first line of defence. The transfer of the Gun vote 
from the Army estimates to the Navy, as carried out this year for the 
first time, tends to equalise the sums spent on these services. In the 
future it is to be hoped the estimates will indicate that the true position 
of the Navy has at last been recognised by our rulers, that—as Lord 


Tennyson has it— 
The fleet of England is her all-in-all, 
Her fleet is in your hands, 
And in her fleet her Fate. 


B. WEBSTER WARHURST. 
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Q Tragedy of TBo Wmbitions 


I 


HE shouts of the village boys came in at the window, accompanied 
é a by broken laughter from loungers at the inn-door; but the 
brothers Halborough worked on. 

They were sitting in a bedroom of the master-millwright’s house, 
engaged in the untutored reading of Greek and Latin. Yet no tale of 
Homeric blows and knocks, Argonautic voyaging, or Theban family 
woe inflamed their imaginations and spurred them onward. They were 
plodding away at the Greek Testament, immersed in a chapter of the 
idiomatic and difficult Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Dog-day sun in its decline reached the low ceiling with slanting 
sides, and the shadows of the great goat’s-willow swayed and inter- 
changed upon the walls like a spectral army manceuvring. The open 
casement which admitted the remcter sounds now brought the voice of 
some one close at hand. It was their sister, a pretty girl of fourteen, who 
stood in the court below. 

‘I can see the tops of your heads! What’s the use of staying up 
there? I like you not to go out with the street-boys ; but do come and 
play with me!’ 

They treated her as an inadequate interlocutor, and put her off with 
some slight word. She went away disappointed. Presently there was 
a dull noise of heavy footsteps at the side of the house, and one of the 
brothers sat up. ‘I fancy I hear him coming,’ he murmured, his eyes 
on the window. 
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A man in the light clothes of a country tradesman approached from 
round the corner, reeling as he came. The elder son flushed with anger, 
rose from his books, and descended the stairs. The younger sat on, till, 
after the lapse of a few minutes, his brother re-entered the room. 

‘ Did she see him ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor anybody ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What have you done with him ?’ 

‘He’s in the straw-shed. I got him in with some trouble, and he 
has fallen asleep. I thought this would be the explanation of his 
absence! No stones dressed for Miller Kench, the great wheel out at 
Anglebury waiting for new float-boards, the poor folk not able to get 
their leaze-corn ground.’ 

‘What zs the use of poring over this ?’ said the younger, shutting up 
Donnegan’s Lexicon with a slap. ‘Oh, if we had only been able to 
keep mother’s seven hundred pounds, what we could have done!’ 

‘ How well she had considered the sum necessary! Three hundred 
and fifty each, she thought. And I have no doubt that we could have 
done it on that, with care.’ 

This loss of the seven hundred pounds was the sharp thorn of their 
crown. It was a sum which their mother had amassed with great 
exertion and self-denial, by adding to a chance legacy such other small 
amounts as she could lay hands on from time to time; and she had 
intended with the hoard to indulge the dear wish of her heart—that of 
sending her sons, Joshua and Cornelius, to one of the universities, having 
been informed that from three hundred to three hundred and fifty each 
would carry them through their terms with such great economy as she 
knew she could trust them to practise. But she had died a year or two 
before this time, worn out by too keen a strain towards these ends ; and 
the money, coming unreservedly into the hands of their father, had been 
nearly dissipated. With its exhaustion went all opportunity and hope 
of a university degree for the sons. 

‘It drives me mad when I think of it,’ said Joshua, the elder. ‘And 
here we work and work in our own bungling way, and the utmost 
we can hope for is a term of years as national schoolmasters, and pos- 
sible admission to a theological college, and ordination as despised 
licentiates.’ 

The anger of the elder was reflected as simple sadness in the face of 
the other. ‘We can preach the Gospel as well without a hood on our 
surplices as with one,’ he said with feeble consolation. 
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‘Preach the Gospel—true,’ said Joshua with a slight pursing of 
mouth. ‘But we can’t rise.’ 

‘ Let us make the best of it, and grind on.’ 

The other was silent, and they drearily bent over their books 
again. 

The cause of all this gloom, the millwright Halborough, now snoring 
in the shed, had been a thriving master-machinist, notwithstanding his 
free and careless disposition, till a taste for a more than adequate 
quantity of strong liquor took hold of him ; since when his habits had 
interfered with his business sadly. Already millers went elsewhere for 
their gear, and only one set of hands was now kept going, though there 
were formerly two. Already he found a difficulty in meeting his men at 
the week’s end, and though they had been reduced in number there was 
barely enough to do for those who remained. 

The sun dropped lower and vanished, the shouts of the village 
children ceased to resound, darkness cloaked the students’ bedroom, and 
all the scene outwardly breathed peace. None knew of the fevered 
youthful ambitions that throbbed in two breasts within the quiet creeper- 
covered walls of the millwright’s house. 

In a few montis the brothers left the village of their birth to enter 
themselves as students in a training college for schoolmasters ; first 
having placed their young sister Rosa under as efficient a tuition 
at a fashionable watering-place as the means at their disposal could 
command. 





II 


A MAN in semi-clerical dress was walking along the road which led 
from the railway station into a provincial town. As he walked he read 
persistently, only looking up once now and then to see that he was 
keeping on the foot-track and to avoid other passengers. At those 
moments, whoever had known the former students at the millwright’s 
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would have perceived that one of them, Joshua Halborough, was the 
peripatetic reader here. 

What had been simple force in the youth’s face was energized 
judgment in the man’s. His character was gradually writing itself out 
in his countenance. That he was watching his own career with deeper 
and deeper interest, that he continually ‘heard his days before him, and 
cared to hear little else, might have been hazarded from what was seen 
there. His ambitions were, in truth, passionate, yet controlled ; so that 
the germs of many more plans than ever blossomed to maturity 
had place in him ; and forward visions were kept purposely in twilight, 
to avoid distraction. 

Events so far had been encouraging. Shortly after assuming the 
mastership of his first school he had obtained an introduction to the 
Bishop of a diocese far from his native county, who had looked upon 
him as a promising young man and taken him in hand. He was now 
in the second year of his residence at the theological college of the 
cathedral town, and would soon be presented for ordination. 

He entered the town, turned into a back street, and then into a yard, 
keeping his book before him till he set foot under the arch of the latter 
place. Round the arch was written ‘National School,’ and the stone- 
work of the jambs was worn away as nothing but boys and the waves 
of ocean will wear it. He was soon amid the sing-song accents of the 
scholars. 

His brother Cornelius, who was the schoolmaster here, laid down the 
pointer with which he was directing attention to the Capes of Europe, 
and came forward. 

‘ That’s his brother Jos!’ whispered one of the sixth-standard boys. 
‘ He’s going to be a passen. He’s now at college.’ 

‘Corney is going to be one too, when he’s saved enough money,’ said 
another. 

After greeting his brother, whom he had not seen for several months, 
the junior began to explain his system of teaching geography. 

But Halborough the elder took no interest in the subject. ‘ How 
about your own studies?’ he asked. ‘ Did you get the books I sent?’ 

Cornelius had received them, and he related what he was doing. 

‘Mind you work in the morning. What time do you get up?’ 

The younger replied, ‘ Half-past five.’ 

‘Half-past four is not a minute too soon this time of the year. 
There is no time like the morning for construing. I don’t know why, 
but when I feel even too sleepy to read a novel I can translate—there 
is something mechanical about it I suppose. Now, Cornelius, you are 
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rather behindhand, and have some heavy reading before you if you mean 
to get out of this next Christmas.’ 

‘IT am afraid I have.’ 

‘We must soon sound the Bishop. I am sure you will get a title 
without difficulty when he has heard all. The sub-dean, the principal 
of my college, says that the best plan will be for you to come there 
when his lordship is present at an examination, and he'll get you a 
personal interview with him. Mind you make a good impression upon 
him. I found in my case that that was everything, and doctrine almost 
nothing. You'll do for a deacon, Corney, if not for a priest.’ 

The younger remained thoughtful. ‘Have you heard from Rosa 
lately ?’ he asked ; ‘I had a letter this morning.’ 

‘Yes. The little minx writes rather too often. She is homesick— 
though Brussels must be an attractive place enough. But she must 
make the most. of her time over there. I thought a year would be 
enough for her, after that high-class school at Sandbourne, but I have 
decided to give her two, and make a good job of it, expensive as: the 
establishment is.’ 

Their two rather harsh faces had softened directly they began to 
speak of their sister, whom they loved more ambitiously than they loved 
themselves. 

‘ But where is the money to come from, Joshua ?’ 

‘I have already got it.’ He looked round, and finding that some 
boys were near withdrew a few steps. ‘I have borrowed it at five per 
cent. from the farmer who used to occupy the farm next our field. You 
remember him.’ 

‘But about paying him?’ 

‘I shall pay him by degrees out of my stipend. No, Cornelius, it 
was no use to do the thing by halves. She promises to be a most 
attractive, not. to say beautiful, girl. I have seen that for years ; and if 
her face is not her fortune, her face and her brains together will be, if I 
observe and contrive aright. That she should be, every inch of her, an 
accomplished and refined woman, was indispensable for the fulfilment of 
her destiny, and for moving onwards and upwards with us; and she'll 
do it, you will see. I’d half starve myself rather than take her away 
from that school now.’ 

They looked round the school they were in. To Cornelius it was 
natural and familiar enough, but to Joshua, with his limited human 
sympathies, who had just dropped in from a superior sort of place, the 
sight jarred unpleasantly, as being that of something he had left behind. 
‘I shall be glad when you are out of this,’ he said, ‘and. in your pulpit, 
and well through your first sermon.’ 
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‘You may as well say inducted into my fat living, while you are 
about it.’ 

‘Ah, well—don’t think lightly of the Church. There’s a fine work 
for any man of energy in the Church, as you'll find, he said fervidly. 
‘Torrents of infidelity to be stemmed, new views of old subjects to be 
expounded, truths in spirit to be substituted for truths in the letter... .’ 
He lapsed into reverie with the vision of his career, persuading himself 
that it was ardour for Christianity which spurred him on, and not pride 
of place. He had shouldered a body of doctrine, and was prepared 
to defend it tooth and nail, solely for the honour and glory that 
warriors win. 

‘If the Church is elastic, and stretches to the shape of the time, she'll 
Only think, I bought a 
copy of Paley’s Evidences, best edition, broad margins, excellent pre- 
servation, at a bookstall the other day for—ninepence ; and I thought 
that at this rate Christianity must be in rather a bad way.’ 

‘No, no!’ said the other almost angrily. ‘It only shows that such 
defences are no longer necessary. Men’s eyes can see the truth without 





last, I suppose,’ said Cornelius. ‘If not 


extraneous assistance. Besides, we are in for Christianity, and must 
stick to her. I am just now going right through Pusey’s Library of the 
Fathers.’ 

‘You'll be a bishop, Joshua, before you have done.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the other bitterly, shaking his head. ‘ Perhaps I might 
have been—I might have been! But where is my D.D. or LL.D.; and 
how be a bishop without that kind of appendage ? Archbishop Tillotson 
was the son of a Sowerby clothier, but he was sent to Clare College. To 
hail Oxford or Cambridge as a/ma mater is not for me—for us! My 
God, when I think of what we should have been—what fair promise has 
been blighted by that cursed, worthless 

‘Hush, hush! ... But I feel it, too, as much as you. I have seen 
it more forcibly lately. You would have obtained your degree long 
before this time—possibly fellowship— and I should have been on my 





way to mine.’ 
‘Don’t talk of it,’ said the other. ‘We must do the best we can.’ 
They looked out of the window sadly, through the dusty panes, so 
high up that only the sky was visible. By degrees the haunting trouble 
loomed again, and Cornelius broke the silence with a whisper: ‘ He has 


called on me!’ 

The living pulses died in Joshua’s face, which grew arid as a clinker. 
‘When was that?’ he asked quickly. 

‘ Last week.’ 
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‘ How did he get here—so many miles ?’ 
‘Came by railway. He came to ask for money.’ 
‘Ah!’ 

‘He says he will call on you.’ 

Joshua replied resignedly. The theme of their conversation spoilt 
his buoyancy for that afternoon. He returned in the evening, Cornelius 
accompanying him to the station; but he did not read in the train 
which took him back to the Fountall Theological College, as he had 
done on the way out. That ineradicable trouble still remained as a 
squalid spot in the expanse of his life. He sat with the other students 
in the cathedral choir next day ; and the recollection of it obscured the 
purple splendour thrown by the panes upon the floor. 

It was afternoon. All was as still in the close as a cathedral green 
can be between the Sunday services, and the incessant cawing of the 
rooks was the only sound. Joshua Halborough had finished his ascetic 
lunch, and had gone into the library, where he stood for a few moments 
looking out of the large window facing the green. He saw walking 
slowly across it a man in a fustian coat and a battered white hat with 
a much-ruffled nap, having upon his arm a tall gipsy-woman wearing 
long brass earrings. The man was staring quizzically at the west 
front of the cathedral, and Halborough recognised in him the form and 
features of his father. Who the woman was he knew not. Almost 
as soon as Joshua became conscious of these things, the sub-dean, 
who was also the principal of the college, and of whom the young 
man stood in more awe than of the Bishop himself, emerged from 
the gate and entered a path across the close. The pair met the 
dignitary, and to Joshua’s horror his father turned and addressed 
the sub-dean. 

What passed between them he could not tell. But as he stood ina 
cold sweat he saw his father place his hand familiarly on the sub-dean’s 
shoulder ; the shrinking response of the latter, and his quick withdrawal, 
told his feeling. "The woman seemed to say nothing, but when the sub- 
dean had passed by they came on towards the college gate. 

Halborough flew along the corridor and out at a side door, so as to 
intercept them before they could reach the front entrance, for which they 
were making. He caught them behind a clump of laurel. 

‘By Jerry, here’s the very chap! Well, you’re a fine fellow, Jos, 
never to send your father as much as a twist o’ baccy on such an 
occasion, and to leave him to travel all these miles to find ye out.’ 

‘ First, who is this?’ said Joshua Halborough with pale dignity, 
waving his hand towards the buxom woman with the great earrings. 
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‘Dammy, the mis’ess! Your step-mother. Didn’t you know I’d 
married? She helped me home from market one night, and we came 
to terms, and struck the bargain. Didn’t we, Selinar ?’ 

‘Oi, by the great Lord an’ we did!’ simpered the lady. 

‘Well, what sort of a place is this you are living in ?’ asked the mill- 
wright. ‘A kind of house of correction, apparently.’ 

Joshua listened abstractedly, his features set to resignation. Sick at 
heart he was going to ask them if they were in want of any necessary, 
any meal, when his father cut him short by saying, ‘Why, we've called 
to ask ye to come round and take pot-luck with us at the Cock-and- 
Bottle, where we’ve put up for the day, on our way to see mis’ess’s 
friends at Binegar Fair, where they’ll be lying under canvas for a night 
or two. As for the victuals at the Cock I can’t testify to ’em at all ; but 
for the drink, they’ve the rarest drop of 
Old Tom that I’ve tasted for many a 
year.’ 

‘Thanks; but I am a teetotaller ; and 
I have lunched,’ said Joshua, who could 
fully believe his father’s testimony to the 
gin, from the odour of his breath. ‘ You 
see we have to observe regular habits 
here ; and I couldn’t be seen at the Cock- 
and- Bottle just now.’ 







‘O dammy, then don’t come, your 
reverence. Perhaps you won’t mind 
standing treat for those who can be 
seen there ?’ 

‘Not a penny,’ said the younger 
firmly. ‘You've had enough al- 
ready.’ 

‘Thank you for nothing. By-the-bye, who was that spindle-legged, 
shoe-buckled parson feller we met by now? He seemed to think we 
should poison him.’ 

Joshua remarked coldly that it was the principal of his college, 
guardedly inquiring, ‘Did you tell him whom you were come to 
see?’ 

His father did not reply. He and his strapping gipsy wife—if she 
were his wife—stayed no longer, and disappeared in the direction of the 
High Street. Joshua Halborough went back to the library. Deter- 
mined as was his nature, he wept hot tears upon the books, and was 


immeasurably more wretched that afternoon than the unwelcome mill- 
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wright. In the evening he sat down and wrote a letter to his brother, 
in which, after stating what had happened, and expatiating upon this 
new disgrace in the gipsy wife, he propounded a plan for raising money 
sufficient to induce the couple to emigrate to Canada. ‘It is our only 
chance,’ he said. ‘The case as it stands is maddening. For a suc- 
cessful painter, sculptor, musician, author, who takes society by storm, 
it is no drawback, it is sometimes even a romantic recommendation, to 
hail from outcasts and profligates. But for a clergyman of the Church 
of England! Cornelius, it is fatal. To succeed in the Church, people 
must believe in you, first of all, as a gentleman, with all their heart and 
soul and strength. I would have faced the fact of being a small 
machinist’s son, and have taken my chance, if he’d been in any sense 
respectable and decent. The essence of Christianity is humility, and 
by the help of God I would have brazened it out. But this terrible 
vagabondage and disreputable connection! If he does not accept my 
terms and leave the country, it will extinguish us and kill me. Forhow 
can we live, and relinquish our high aim, and bring down our dear sister 
Rosa to the level of a gipsy’s step-daughter ?’ 


III 


THERE was excitement in the parish of Narrobourne one day. The 
congregation had just come out from morning service, and the whole 
conversation was of the new curate, Mr. Halborough, who had officiated 
for the first time, in the absence of the rector. 

Never before had the feeling of the villagers approached a level 
which could be called excitement on such a matter as this. The 
droning which had been the rule in that quiet old place for a century 
seemed ended at last. They repeated the text to each other as a 
refrain : ‘O Lord, be thou my helper.’ Not within living memory till 
to-day had the subject of the sermon formed the topic of conversation 
from the church door to churchyard gate, to the exclusion of personal 
remarks on those who had been present, and on the week’s news in 
general. 

The thrilling periods of the preacher hung about their minds all 
that day. The parish being steeped in indifferentism, it happened that 
when the youths and maidens, middle-aged and old people, who had 
attended church that morning, recurred as by a fascination to what 
Halborough had said, they did so more or less indirectly, and even with 
the subterfuge of a light laugh that was not real, so great was their 
shyness under the novelty of their sensations. 
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What was more curious than that these unconventional villagers 
should have been excited by a preacher of a new school after forty 
years of familiarity with the old hand who had charge of their souls, 
was the effect of Halborough’s address upon the occupants of the 
manor-house pew and the owner of the estate. These thought they 
knew how to discount the mere sensational sermon, how to minimise 
flash oratory to its bare proportions ; but they had yielded like the rest 
of the assembly to the charm of the newcomer. 

Mr. Fellmer, the landowner, was a young widower, whose mother, 
still in the prime of life, had returned to her old position in the family 
mansion since the death of her son’s wife in the year after her marriage, 
at the birth of a fragile little girl. From the date of his loss to the 
present time, Fellmer had led an inactive existence in the seclusion of 
the parish ; a lack of motive seemed to leave him listless. He had 
gladly reinstated his mother in the gloomy house, and his main occu- 
pation now lay in stewarding his estate, which was not large. Mrs. 
Fellmer, who had sat beside him under Halborough this morning, was a 
cheerful, straightforward woman, who did her marketing and her alms- 
giving in person, was fond of old-fashioned flowers, and walked about 
the village on very wet days visiting the parishioners. These, the two 
sole great ones of Narrobourne, were impressed by Joshua’s eloquence 
as much as the cottagers. 

Halborough had been briefly introduced to them on his arrival some 
days before, and, their interest being kindled, they waited a few moments 
till he came out of the vestry, to walk down the churchyard path with 
him. Mrs. Fellmer spoke warmly of the sermon, of the good fortune of 
the parish in his advent, and hoped he had found comfortable quarters. 

Halborough, faintly flushing, said that he had obtained very good 
lodgings in the roomy house of a farmer, whom he named. 

She feared he would find it very lonely, especially in the evenings, 
and hoped they would see a good deal of him. When would he dine 
with them? Could he not come that day—it must be so dull for him 
the first Sunday evening in country lodgings? 

Halborough replied that it would give him much pleasure, but that 
he feared he must decline. ‘I am not altogether alone,’ he said. ‘My 
sister, who has just returned from Brussels, and who felt, as you do, that 
I should be rather dismal by myself, has accompanied me hither to stay 
a few days till she has put my rooms in order and set me going. She 
was too fatigued to come to church, and is waiting for me now at the 


farm.’ 
‘Oh, but bring your sister—that will be still better! I shall be 
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OM, (Za . Halborough assured Mrs. Fellmer that 
he would certainly bear the message ; but 
as to her coming he was not so sure. The real 
truth was, however, that the matter would be decided by 
him, Rosa having an almost filial respect for his wishes. 
But he was uncertain as to the state of her wardrobe, 
and had determined that she should: not enter the manor- 
WV house at a disadvantage that evening, when there would 
\YA , probably be plenty of opportunities in the future of her doing 
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gly. 

He walked to the farm in long strides. This, then, was the outcome 
of his first morning’s work as curate here. Things had gone fairly well 
with him. He had been ordained ; he was in a comfortable parish, where 
he would exercise almost sole supervision, the rector being infirm. He 
had made a deep impression at starting, and the absence of a hood 
seemed to have done him no harm. Moreover, by considerable per- 
suasion and payment, his father and the dark woman had been shipped 
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off to Canada, where they were not likely to interfere greatly with his 
interests. 

Rosa came out to meet him. ‘Ah! you should have gone to church 
like a good girl,’ he said. 

‘ Yes—I wished I had afterwards, But I do so hate church as a rule 
that even your preaching was under-estimated in my mind. It was too 
bad !’ 

The girl who spoke thus playfully was fair, tall, and sylph-like, in a 
muslin dress, and with just the coquettish désinvolture which an English 
girl brings home from abroad, and loses again after a few months of 
native life. Joshua was the reverse of playful ; the world was too im- 
portant a concern for him to indulge in light moods. He told her in 
decided, practical phraseology of the invitation. 

‘ Now, Rosa, we must go—that’s settled—if you’ve a dress that can 
be made fit to wear all on the hop like this. You didn’t, of course, 
think of bringing an evening dress to such an out-of-the-way place?’ 

But Rosa had come from the wrong city to be caught napping in 
those matters. ‘Yes, I did,’ said she. ‘One never knows what may 
turn up.’ 

‘Well done! Then off we go at seven.’ 

The evening drew on, and at dusk they started on foot, Rosa pulling 
up the edge of her skirt under her cloak out of the way of the dews, so 
that it formed a great wind-bag all round her, and carrying her satin 
shoes under her arm. Joshua would not let her wait till she got indoors 
before changing them, as she proposed, but insisted on her performing 
that operation under a tree, so that they might enter as if they had not 
walked. He was nervously formal about such trifles, while Rosa took 
the whole proceeding—walk, dressing, dinner, and all—as a pastime. To 
Joshua it was a serious step in life. 

A more unexpected kind of person for a curate’s sister was never 
presented at a dinner. The surprise of Mrs. Fellmer was unconcealed. 
She had looked forward to a Dorcas, Martha, or Rhoda at the outside, 
and a shade of misgiving crossed her face. It was possible that, had 
the young lady accompanied her brother to church, there would have 
been no dining at Narrobourne House that day. 

Not so with the young widower, her son. He resembled a sleeper who 
had awaked in a summer noon expecting to find it only dawn, He could 
scarcely help stretching his arms and yawning in their faces, so strong 
was his sense of being suddenly aroused to an unforeseen thing. When 
they had sat down to table, he talked to Rosa somewhat with the air of 
a ruler in the land; but the woman lurking in the acquamtance soon 
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brought him to his level, and the girl from Brussels saw him. looking at 
her mouth, her hands, her contour, as if he could not quite comprehend 
how they got created: then he dropped into the more satisfactory stage 
which discerns no particulars. ; 

He talked but little ; she said much. The homeliness of the Fellmers, 
to her view, though they were regarded with such awe down here, quite 
disembarrassed her. The squire had become so unpractised, had dropped 
so far into the shade during the last year or so of his life, that he had 
almost forgotten what the world contained till this evening reminded 
him. His mother, after her first moments of doubt, appeared to think 
that he must be left to his own guidance, and gave her attention to 
Joshua. 

With all his foresight and doggedness of aim, the result of that 
dinner exceeded Halborough’s expectations.. In weaving his ambitions 
he had viewed his sister Rosa as a slight, bright thing to be helped into 
notice by his abilities ; but it now began to dawn upon: him that the 
physical gifts of nature to her might do more for them both than nature’s 
intellectual gifts to himself. While he was patiently boring the tunnel 
Rosa seemed about to fly over the mountain. 

He wrote the next day to his brother, now occupying his own old 
rooms in the theological college, telling him exultingly of the un- 
anticipated début of Rosa at the manor-house. The next post 
brought him a reply of congratulation, dashed with the counteracting 
intelligence that his father did not like Canada—that his wife had de- 
serted him, which made him feel so dreary that he thought of returning 
home. 

In his recent exultation at his own successes Joshua Halborough 
had well-nigh forgotten his chronic trouble—latterly screened by dis- 
tance. But it now returned upon him; he saw more in this brief 
announcement than his brother seemed to see. It was the cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand. 


IV 


THE following December, a day or two before Christmas, Mrs, 
Fellmer and her son were walking up and down the broad gravel path 
which bordered the east front of the house. Till within the last half- 
hour the morning had been a drizzling one, and they had just emerged 
for a short turn before luncheon. 
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‘You see, dear mother,’ the son was saying, ‘it is the peculiarity of 
my position which makes her appear to me in such a desirable light. 
When you consider how I have been crippled at starting, how my life 
has been maimed, that I feel anything like publicity distasteful, that I 
have no political ambition, and that my chief aim and hope lie in the 
education of the little thing Annie has left me, you must see how 
desirable a wife like Miss Halborough would be, to prevent my be- 
coming a mere vegetable.’ 

‘If you adore her, I suppose you must have her,’ replied his mother 
with dry indirectness. ‘But you'll find that she will not be content to 
live on here as you do, giving her whole mind to a young child,’ 

‘That’s just where we differ. Her very disqualification, that of being 
a nobody, as you call it, is her recommendation in my eyes. Her lack 
of influential connections limits her ambition. From what I know of 
her, a life in this place is all that she would wish for. She would never 
care to go outside the park gates if it were necessary to stay within.’ 

‘Being in love with her, Albert, and meaning to marry her, you 
invent your practical-reasons to make the case respectable. Well, do as 
you will; I have no authority over you, so why should you consult me ? 
You mean to propose on this very occasion, no doubt. Don’t you, 
riow ?’ 

‘By no means. I am merely revolving the idea in my mind. If on 
further acquaintance she turns out to be as good as she has hitherto 
seemed—well, I shall see. Admit, now, that you like her.’ 

‘I readily admit it. She is very captivating at first sight. But asa 
stepmother to your child! You seem mighty anxious, Albert, to get 
rid of me!’ 

‘Not at all. And I am not so reckless as you think. I don’t make 
up my mind in a hurry. But the thought having occurred to me, I 
mention it to you at once, mother. If you dislike it, say so.’ 

‘I don’t say anything. I will try to make the best of it if you are 
determined. When does she come ?’ 

‘ To-morrow.’ 

All this time there were great preparations in train at the curate’s, 
who was now a householder. Rosa, whose two or three weeks’ stay 
on two occasions earlier in the year had so affected the squire, was 
coming again, and at the same time his younger brother Cornelius, to 
thake up a family party. Rosa, who journeyed from the Midlands, 
could not arrive till late in.the evening, but Cornelius was to get there 
in the afternoon, Joshua going out to. meet him in his walk across the 
fields from the railway. 
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Everything being ready in Joshua’s modest abode, he started on his 
way, his heart buoyant and thankful, if ever it was in his life. He was 
of such good report himself that his brother’s path into holy orders 
promised to be unexpectedly easy ; and he longed to compare experiences 
with him, even though there was on hand a more exciting matter still. 
From his youth he had held that, in old-fashioned country places, the 
Church conferred social prestige up to a certain point at a cheaper price 
than any other profession or pursuit ; and events seemed to be proving 
him right. 

He had walked about half an hour when he saw Cornelius coming 
along the path ; and in a few minutes the two brothers met. The 
experiences of Cornelius had been less immediately interesting than 
those of Joshua, but his personal position was satisfactory, and there 
was nothing to account for the singularly subdued manner that he ex- 
hibited, which at first Joshua set down to the fatigue of over-study ; and 
he proceeded to the subject of Rosa’s arrival in the evening, and the 
probable consequences of this her third visit. ‘ Before next Easter she'll 
be his wife, my boy,’ said Joshua with grave exultation. 

Cornelius shook his head. ‘ She comes too late!’ he said. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Look here. He produced the Fountall paper, and placed his 
finger on a paragraph, which Joshua read. It appeared under the heading 
of Petty Sessions, and was a commonplace report of a case of disorderly 
conduct, in which a man was sent to prison for seven days for breaking 
windows in that town. 

‘Well ?’ said Joshua. 

‘It happened during an evening that I was in the street, and the 
offender is our father.’ 

‘Not—how—I sent him more money on his promising to stay in 
Canada?’ 

‘He is home, safe enough.’ Cornelius in the same gloomy tone gave 
the remainder of his information. He had witnessed the scene, unob- 
served of his father, and had heard him say that he was on his way to 
see his daughter, who was going to marry a rich gentleman. The only 
good fortune attending the untoward incident was that the millwright’s 
name had been printed as Joshua Alborough. 

‘Beaten! We are to be beaten on the eve of our expected victory !’ 
said the elder brother. ‘How did he guess that Rosa was likely to 
marry? Good heaven! Cornelius, you seem doomed to bring bad 
news always, do you not ?’ 

‘I do,’ said Cornelius. ‘ Poor Rosa!’ 
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It was almost in tears, so great was their heart-sickness and shame, 
that the brothers walked the remainder of the way to Joshua’s dwelling. 
In the evening they set out to meet Rosa, bringing her to the village in 
a fly ; and when she had come into the house, and was sitting down with 
them, they almost forgot their secret anxiety in contemplating her, who 
knew nothing about it. 

Next day the Fellmers came, and the two or three days after that 
were a lively time. That the squire was yielding to his impulses-— 
making up his mind—there could be no doubt. On Sunday Cornelius 
read the lessons, and Joshua preached. Mrs. Fellmer was quite maternal 
towards Rosa, and it appeared that she had decided to welcome the 
inevitable with a good grace. The pretty girl was to spend yet another 
afternoon with the elder lady, superintending some parish treat at the 
house in observance of Christmas, and afterwards to stay on to dinner, 
her brothers to fetch her in the evening. They were also invited to dine, 
but they could not accept owing to an engagement. 

The engagement was of a sombre sort. They were going to meet 
their father, who would that day be released from Fountall Gaol, and try 
to persuade him to keep away from Narrobourne. Every exertion was 
to be made to get him back to Canada, to his old home in the Midlands 
—anywhere, so that he would not impinge disastrously upon their 
courses, and blast their sister’s prospects by hindering the auspicious 
marriage which was just then hanging in the balance. 

As soon as Rosa had been fetched away by her friends at the manor- 
house, her brothers started on their expedition, without waiting for 
dinner or tea. Cornelius, to whom the millwright always addressed his 
letters when he wrote any, drew from his pocket and re-read as he 
walked the curt note which had led to this journey being resolved on ; 
it was despatched by their father the night before, immediately upon 
his liberation, and stated that he was starting for Narrobourne at 
the moment of writing ; that having no money he would be obliged 
to walk all the way; that he calculated on passing through the inter- 
vening town of Ivell about six on the following day, where he should 
sup at the Castle Inn, and where he hoped they would meet him with a 
carriage-and-pair, or some other such conveyance, that he might not 
disgrace them by arriving like a tramp. 

‘That sounds as if he gave a thought to our position,’ said Cornelius. 

Joshua knew the satire that lurked in the words, and said nothing. 
Silence prevailed during the greater part of their journey. The lamps 
were lighted in Ivell when they entered the streets, and Cornelius, who 
was quite unknown in this neighbourhood, and who, moreover, was not 
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in clerical attire, decided that he would be the one to call at the Castle 
Inn. Here, in answer to his inquiry under the darkness of the archway, 
they told him that such a man as he had described left the house about 
a quarter-of-an-hour earlier, after making a meal in the kitchen settle. 
He was rather the worse for liquor. 

‘Then,’ said Joshua, when Cornelius joined him outside with this 
intelligence, ‘we must have met and passed him! And now that I 
think of it, we did meet some one who was unsteady in his gait, under the 
trees on the other side of Hendcome Hill, where it was too dark to see 
him.’ 

They rapidly retraced their steps ; but for a long stretch of the way 
home could discern nobody. When, however, they had gone about 
three-quarters of the distance, they became conscious of an irregular foot- 
fall in front of them, and could see a whitish figure in thé gloom. They 
followed dubiously. The figure met another wayfarer—the single one 
that had been encountered upon this lonely road—and they distinctly 
heard him ask the way to Narrobourne. The stranger replied—what 
was quite true—that the nearest way was by turning in at the stile by 
the next bridge, and following the footpath which branched thence across 
the meadows. 

When the brothers reached the stile. they also entered the path, 
but did not overtake the subject of their worry till they had crossed 
two or three meads, and the lights from Narrobourne manor-house 
were visible before them through the trees. Their father was no longer 
walking ; he was seated against the wet bank of an adjoining hedge. 
Observing their forms he shouted, ‘I’m going to Narrobourne; who 
may you be?’ 

They went up to him, and revealed themselves, reminding him of 
the plan which he had himself proposed in his note, that they should 
meet him at Ivell. 

‘By Jerry, I’d forgot it!’ he said. ‘Well, what do you want me to 
do?’ His tone was distinctly quarrelsome. 

A long conversation followed, which became embittered at the first 
hint from them that he should not come to the village. The millwright 
drew a quart bottle from his pocket, and challenged them to drink if 
they meant friendly and called themselves men. Neither of the two 
had touched alcohol for years, but for once they thought it best to 
accept, so as not to needlessly provoke him. 

‘What’s in it ?’ said Joshua. 

‘A drop of weak gin-and-water. It won’t hurt ye. Drink from the 
bottle. Joshua did so, and his father pushed up the bottom of the 
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bottle so as to make him swallow a good deal in spite of himself. _ It 
went down into his stomach like molten lead. 

‘ Ha, ha, that’s right!’ said Halborough. ‘ But ’twas raw spirit—ha, 
ha!’ 

‘Why should you take me in so?’ said Joshua, losing his self-com- 
mand, try as he would to keep calm. 

* Because you took me in, my lad, in banishing me to that cursed 
country under pretence that it was for my good. You were a pair of 
hypocrites to say so. It was done to get rid of me—no more nor less. 
But, by Jerry, I’m a match for ye now! I'll spoil your souls for preach- 
ing. My daughter is going to be married tothe squirehere. I’ve heard 
the news—I saw it in a paper.’ 

‘It is premature——’ 

‘I know it is true ; and I’m her father, and I shall give her away, or 
there'll be a hell of a row, I can assure ye! Is that where the gen- 
nleman lives?’ 

Joshua Halborough writhed with impotent despair: Fellmer had 
not yet positively declared himself, his mother was hardly won round ; 
a scene with their father in the parish would demolish as fair a palace of 
hopes as was ever builded. The millwright rose. ‘If that’s where the 
squire lives I’m going to call. Just arrived from Canady with her for- 
tune—ha, ha! I wish no harm to the gennleman, and the gennleman 
will wish no harm to me. But I like to take my place in the family, 
and stand upon my rights, and lower people’s pride!’ 

‘You’ve succeeded already! Where’s that woman you took with 





you 

‘Woman! She was my wife as lawful as the constitution—a sight 
more lawful than your mother was till some time after you were 
born !’ 

Joshua had for many years before heard whispers that his father had 
deceived his mother in their early acquaintance, and had made some- 
what tardy amends; but never from his father’s lips till now. It was 
the last stroke, and he could not bear it. He sank back against the 
hedge. ‘It is over!’ he said. ‘He ruins us all!’ 

The millwright moved on, waving his stick triumphantly, and the 
two brothers stood still. They could see his drab figure stalking along 
the path, and over his head the lights from the conservatory of Narro- 
bourne House, inside which Albert Fellmer might possibly be sitting 
with Rosa at that moment, holding her hand, and asking her to share 
his home with him. 

The staggering whitey-brown form, advancing to put a blot ‘on all 
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this, had been diminishing in the shade ; and now suddenly disappeared 
beside a weir. There was the noise of a flounce in the water. 

‘He has fallen in!’ said Cornelius, starting forward to run for the 
place at which his father had vanished. 

Joshua, awaking from the stupefied reverie into which he had sunk, 
rushed to the other’s side before he had taken ten steps. ‘Stop, stop, 
what are you thinking of?’ he whispered hoarsely, grasping Cornelius’s 
arm. 

‘Pulling him out !’ 

‘Yes, yes—so am I. But—wait a moment , 

‘ But, Joshua!’ 

‘ Her life and happiness, you know—Cornelius—and your reputation 
and mine—and our chance of rising together, all three——’ 

He clutched his brother's arm to the bone; and as they stood 
breathless the splashing and floundering in the weir continued ; 
and over it they saw the hopeful lights from the manor-house ¢on- 
servatory winking through the trees as their bare branches moved to 
and fro. 

The floundering and splashing grew weaker, and they could hear 
feeble words: ‘ Help—I’m drowned! Rosie—Rosie!’ 

“We'll go—we must save him. O Joshua!’ 








‘Yes, yes! we must!’ 

Still they did not move, but waited, holding each other, each think- 
ing the same thought. Weights of lead seemed to be affixed to their 
feet, which would no longer obey their wills. The mead became silent. 
Over it they fancied they could see figures moving in the conservatory. 
The air up there seemed to emit gentle kisses. 

Cornelius started forward. at last, and Joshua almost simultaneously. 
Two or three minutes brought them to the brink of the stream. At 
first they could see nothing in the water, though it was not’so deep nor 
the night so dark but that their father’s light kerseymere coat would 
have been visible if he had lain at the bottom. Joshua looked this way 
and that. 

“He has drifted into the culvert,’ he said. 

Below the foot-bridge of the weir the stream suddenly narrowed to 
half its width, to pass under a barrel arch or culvert constructed for 
wagons to cross into the middle of the mead in haymaking time. It 
being at present the season. of high water, the arch was full to the 
crown, against which the ripples clucked every now and then. At this 
point he had just caught sight of a pale object slipping under. Ina 
moment it was gone. 
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They went to the lower end, but nothing emerged. For a long time 
they tried at both ends to effect some communication with the interior, 
but to no purpose. 

‘We ought to have come sooner!’ said the conscience-stricken 
Cornelius, when they were quite exhausted, and dripping wet. 

‘I suppose we ought,’ replied Joshua heavily. He perceived his 
father’s walking-stick on the bank; hastily picking it up he thrust it 
into the sedge. Then they went on. ' 

‘Shall we—say anything about this accident ?’ whispered Cornelius 
as they approached the door of Joshua’s house. 

‘What’s the use? It can do no good. We must wait until he is 
found.’ 

They went indoors and changed their clothes ; after which they started 
for the manor-house, reaching it about ten o’clock. Besides their sister 
there were only three guests ; an adjoining landowner and his wife, and 
the infirm old rector. 

Rosa, although she had parted from them so recently, grasped their 
hands in an ecstatic, brimming, joyful manner, as if she had not seen 
them for years. ‘ You look pale,’ she said. 

The brothers answered that they had had a long walk, and were 
somewhat tired. Everybody in the room seemed charged full with some 
sort of interesting knowledge: the squire’s neighbour and his wife 
looked wisely around ; and Fellmer himself played the part of host 
with a pre-occupied bearing which approached fervour. They left at 
eleven, not accepting the carriage offered, the distance being so short 
and the roads dry. The squire came rather farther into the dark with 
them than he need have done, and wished Rosa good-night in a mys- 
terious manner, slightly apart from the rest. 

When they were walking on, Joshua said, with a desperate attempt 
at joviality, ‘Rosa, what’s going on?’ 

‘Oh, I * she began between a gasp and a bound. ‘He 

‘Never mind—if it disturbs you.’ 


’ 








She was so excited that she could net speak connectedly at first, the 
practised air which she had brought home with her having disappeared. 
Calming herself she added, ‘I am not disturbed, and nothing has 
happened. Only he said he wanted to ask me something, some day ; 
and I said never mind that now. He is coming to speak to you about 
it. He would have done so to-night, only I asked him not to be ina 
hurry. But he will come to-morrow, I am sure.’ 
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V 


IT was 
Pte summer- 
time, six 
months later, and 
mowers and _hay- 
makers were at work 
in the meads. The 
manor-house, being op- 
posite them, frequently 
formed a peg for con- 
versation during these 
operations; and the 
doings of the squire, 
and the squire’s young 
wife, the curate’s sister 
—who was at present 
the admired of most of 
them, and the interest of all—met 
with their due amount of criti- 
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Rosa was happy, if ever woman could be said to be so. She had 
not learnt the fate of her father, and sometimes wondered—perhaps 
with a sense of relief—why he did not write to her from his supposed 
home in Canada. Her brother Joshua had been presented to a living in 
a small town, shortly after her marriage, and Cornelius had thereupon 
succeeded to the vacant curacy of Narrobourne. 

These two had awaited in deep suspense the discovery of their 
father’s body ; and yet the discovery had not been made. Every day 
they expected a man or a boy to run up from the meads with the 
intelligence ; but he had never come, Days had accumulated to weeks 
and months; the wedding had come and gone; Joshua had tolled and 
read himself in at his new parish ; and never a shout of amazement 
over the millwright’s remains. . 

But now, in June, when they were mowing the meads, the hatches 
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had to be drawn and the water let out of its channels for the convenience 
of the mowers. It was thus that the discovery came. A man, stooping 
low with his scythe, caught a view of the culvert lengthwise, and saw 
something entangled in the receritly bared weeds of its bed. A day or 
two after there was an inquest ; but the body was unrecognisable. Fish 
and flood had been busy with the millwright; he had no watch or 
marked article which could be identified ; and a verdict of the acci- 
dental drowning of a person unknown settled the matter. 

As the body was found in Narrobourne parish, there it had to be 
buried. Cornelius wrote to Joshua, begging him to come and read the 
service, or to send some one; he himself could not do it. Rather than 
let in a stranger, Joshua came, and silently scanned the coroner’s order 
handed him by the undertaker :— 

‘I, Henry Giles, Coroner for the North-west Division of Wessex, do 
hereby order the Burial of the Body now shown to the Inquest Jury as 
the Body of an adult Male Person unknown... .’ 

Joshua Halborough got through the service in some way, and 
rejoined his brother Cornelius at his house. Neither accepted an invi- 
tation to lunch at their sister’s ; they wished to discuss parish matters 
together. In the afternoon she came down, though they had. already 
called on her, and had not expected to see her again. Her bright eyes, 
brown hair, flowery bonnet, lemon-coloured gloves, and flush beauty, 
were like an irradiation into the apartment, which they in their gloom 
could hardly bear. 

‘I forgot to tell you,’ she said, ‘ of a curious thing which happened to 
me a month or two before my marriage—something which I have 
thought may have had a connection with the accident to the poor man 
you have buried to-day. It was on that evening I was at the manor- 
house waiting for you to fetch me; I was in the winter-garden with 
Albert, and we were sitting silent together, when we fancied we heard a 
cry. We opened the door, and while Albert ran to fetch his hat, leaving 
me standing there, the cry was repeated, and my excited senses made 
me think I heard my own name. When Albert came back all was silent, 
and we decided that it was only a drunken shout, and not a cry for help. 
We both forgot the incident, and it never has occurred to me till since 
the funeral to-day that it might have been this stranger’s cry. The name 
of course was only fancy, or he might have had a wife or child with a 
name something like mine, poor man.’ 

When she was gone the brothers were silent till Cornelius said, ‘ Now 
mark this, Joshua. Sooner or later she’ll know.’ 

‘How?’ 
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‘From one of us. Do you think human hearts are iron-cased safes, 
that you suppose we can keep this secret for ever?’ 

‘Yes, I think they are, sometimes,’ said Joshua. 

‘It will out. We shall tell.’ 

‘What, and ruin her—kill her? Disgrace her children, and pull 
down the whole auspicious house of Fellmer about our ears? No! 
May I-—drown where he was drowned before 










I do it! Never, never. Surely you can say 
the same, Cornelius !’ 

Cornelius seemed fortified, and no more 
was said. For a long time after that 
day he did not see Joshua, and 
before the next year was out a 
son and heir was born to the 
Fellmers. The villagers rang 
the three bells every evening 
for a week and more, and 
were made merry by Mr. 
Fellmer’s ale ; and when the chris- 
tening came on Joshua paid Narro- 
bourne another visit. 

Among all the people who assembled 
on that day the brother clergymen were the f 
least interested. Their minds were haunted by a spirit in kerseymere. 
In the evening they walked together in the fields. 

‘She’s all right,’ said Joshua. ‘But here are you doing journey- 
work, Cornelius, and likely to continue at it till the end of the day, as 
far as I can see. I, too, with my petty living—what am I after all?... 
To tell the truth, the Church is a poor forlorn hope for people without 
influence, particularly when their enthusiasm begins to flag. A social 
regenerator has a better chance outside, where he is unhampered by 
dogma and tradition. As for me,I would rather have gone on mending 
mills, with my crust of bread and liberty.’ 

Almost automatically they had bent their steps along the margin of 
the river ; they now paused. They were standing on the brink of the 
well-known weir. There were the hatches, there was the culvert ; they 
could see the pebbly bed of the stream through the pellucid water. 
The notes of the church bells were audible, still jangled by the enthu- 
siastic villagers. 








‘I see him every night,’ Cornelius murmured. ‘Ah, we read 
our Hebrews to little account, Jos! ‘“Tmwéuewe oravpdv, aicyivns 
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katappovncas. To have endured the cross, despising the shame—there 
lay greatness! But now I often feel that I should like to put an end to 
trouble here in this self-same spot,’ 

‘I have thought of it myself,’ said Joshua. 

‘Perhaps we shall, some day,’ murmured his brother. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Joshua moodily, as they turned away. 

With that contingency to consider in the silence of their nights and 
days, they bent their steps homewards. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
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(From the Original Drawing by C. Gogin.) 

















Weofus 


ORD of days and nights that hear thy word of 
wintry warning, 
Wind, whose feet are set on ways that none may 
tread, 
Change the nest wherein thy wings are fledged for 
flight by morning, 
Change the harbour whence at dawn thy sails 


are spread. 


Not the dawn, ere yet the imprisoning night has half 


released her, 





More desires the sun’s full face of cheer, than we, 
Well as yet we love the strength of the iron-tongued 
north-easter, 


Yearn for wind to meét us as we front the sea. 
VOL. II. NO. §, 0 QO 
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All thy ways are good, O wind, and all the world 
should fester, 
Were thy fourfold godhead quenched, or stilled . 
thy strife: 
Yet the waves and we desire too long the deep 
south-wester, 
Whence the waters quicken shoreward, clothed with 
life. 


Yet the field not made for ploughing save of keels 
nor harrowing 
Save of storm-winds lies unbrightened by thy breath: 
Banded broad with ruddy samphire glow the sea- 
banks narrowing 
Westward, while the sea gleams chill and still as 


death. 


Sharp and strange from inland sounds thy bitter 
note of battle, 
Blown between grim skies and- waters — sullen- 
souled, 
Till. the baffled. seas bear. back, rocks -roar. and 


shingles rattle, 


Vexed and. angered and anhungered and ‘acold. 
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Change thy note, and give the waves their will; and 
all the measure, 
Full and perfect, of the music of their might, 
Let it fill the bays with thunderous notes and throbs 
of pleasure, 
Shake the shores with passion, sound at once and 


smite. 


Sweet are even the mild low notes of wind and sea, 
but sweeter 
Sounds the song whose choral wrath of raging 
rhyme 
Bids the shelving shoals keep tune with storm’s 
imperious metre, | 
Bids the rocks and reefs respond in rapturous 


. chime. 


Sweet the lisp and lulling whisper and luxurious 
laughter, 
Soft as love or sleep, of waves whereon the sun 
Dreams, and dreams not of the darkling hours before 
nor after, 
Winged with cloud whose wrath shall bid love’s 
day be done. 
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Yet shall darkness bring the awakening sea a lordlier 
lover, 
Clothed with strength more amorous and more 
strenuous will, . 
Whence her heart of hearts shall kindle and her soul 
recover 
Sense of love too keen to lie for love’s sake 


still. 


Let thy strong south-western music sound, and bid 
the billows 
Brighten, proud and glad to feel thy scourge and 
kiss 
Sting and soothe and sway them, bowed as aspens 
bend or willows, 


Yet resurgent still in breathless rage of bliss. 


All today the slow sleek ripples hardly bear up 
shoreward, 
Charged with sighs more light than laughter, faint 
and fair, 
Like a woodland lake’s weak wavelets lightly. linger- 


ing forward, 


Soft and listless as the slumber-stricken air. 
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Be the sunshine bared or veiled, the sky superb or 
shrouded, 
Still the waters, lax and languid, chafed and 
foiled, 
Keen and thwarted, pale and patient, clothed with 
fire or clouded, 
Vex their heart in vain, or sleep like serpents 


coiled. 


Thee they look for, blind and baffled, wan with 
wrath and weary, 
Blown for ever back by winds that rock the 
bird : 
Winds that seamews breast subdue the sea, and bid 
the dreary 
Waves be weak as hearts made sick with hope 


deferred. 


Let thy clarion sound from westward, let the south 
bear token 
How the glories of thy godhead sound and shine: 
Bid the land rejoice to see the land-wind’s broad 
wings broken, 


Bid the sea take comfort, bid the world be thine. 
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Half the world abhors thee beating back ‘the sea, 
and blackening 
Heaven with fierce and woful change of fluctuant 
form : 
All the world acclaims thee shifting sail again, and 


slackening 


Cloud by cloud the close-reefed cordage of the 


storm. 


Sweeter fields and brighter woods and lordlier hills 


than waken 
Here at sunrise never~-hailed the sun and thee: 


Turn thee then, and give them comfort, shed like 


rain and shaken 


Far as foam that laughs and leaps along the sea. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE FORDIDDEN FRUIT 


The Forkind.en Fruit and Be 
Garden of ren 


ETWEEN the dream and its practical outcome the line ts sometimes 
Bb difficult to draw, so fully does the imaginative impulse hasten and 
even render ‘possible achievement. No small number of those who have 
done great deeds in the world, and helped to shape its story after their 
individual yearning, have had oftentimes other desires and fancies which 
never attained fruition, but were perhaps even dearer in their uncomplete- 
ness than the actions of world-wide celebrity.. For into these imaginings— 
not vain, however baseless—such men have poured the essence of their lives, 
and their completed history cannot be toid, nor their character fuily under- 
stood, unless we come to know the strange by-paths of thought and specula- 
tion which made up the story of their spiritual life. 


The deeds of General Gordon, his piety, his. bravery, his resolution, 
his unselfishness, and his death, are part of that growing inheritance 
of honour of which Englishmen do well to boast. They are public pro- 
perty—in the fullest sense of the word—but of the great discovery which 
he at one time made, of the trouble he took to verify it, of the hold which 
his discovery (or fancy, tf we must needs call it so) took upon his tmagina- 
tion, not one in ten thousand of those who mention his name with 
honour have ever heard, nor are there to be found, in the many lives 
and essays of which he ts the subject, more thaw the most distant allusions 
thereto. 
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The discovery was that of the identity of the Seychelles Islands 
with the Garden of Eden, and the evidence by which he sought to prove 
it was the chart of the islands, the correspondence of the four rivers 
mentioned in the Bible with those of the Seychelles, and the identification 
of the ‘coco-de-mer, or double cocoa-nut, with the ‘forbidden fruit’ by 
which our first parents fell. 


The drawings which we publish to-day refer exclusively to this last- 
mentioned point, and the key to their meaning ts to be found in the first 
design, in which the serpent is drawn ascending the palm-tree. 


To those who are acquainted with the ascetic character of Gordon's 
life and with the stern views held by him upon some matters which many 
men regard leniently, tt will not be wonderful that the strange form and 
habit of the tree, its reputed use, the mystery of tradition which surrounded 
it, ets position in those strangely beautiful islands and nowhere else upon the 
surface of the world, all told in favour of this wild dream—or was it a 
fact ?—and that the man of heroic action turned his simple child-like faith 
to verify the evidence for his theory as he would have verified any occur- 
rences of daily life with which he had to deal. It ts strange to feel that 
at the present day apology should be needed for even attributing as a 
serious thought to one whom we are all agreed to honour the belief in 
an actual tangible Forbidden Fruit, and an absolute locally identifiable 
Garden of Eden. And yet itis so. Those who share Gordon’s faith in 
other respects, who would be the first to assert that it was in and by 
that faith that he conquered, would part company with him here, and will 


even possibly think it an aspersion of his memory that such a belief should 
be revealed. 


Why should this be so? It is because men and women here, as in 
many another vital matter, dare not realise the state of their own belief ; 
they deem it wise and fitting to let the groundwork of their faith rest in 
a dim uncertain country ; they are ready to condemn anyone who puts to 
them a plain alternative of choice or rejection. 


We do not say that the chart of the Seychelles revealed Eden as 
described by the Biblical writers; we do not say that the Coco-de-mer is 
the Forbidden Fruit ; possibly we may think that there was no such garden, 
and that no single or double fruit produced the results of sin and death. 
But we do say that for those who accept the literal reality of the Bible 
description there should be no reason to condemn a priori this theory of 
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General Gordon's because it seeks to give a specific place and identity to 
things usually left unlocated and unnamed. For, if there ever was a 
Garden of Eden, why should it not have been here ? 


Why should Gordon not be right? and the Seychelles—most beautiful 
of tropic islands—be the old long-sought Paradise ? 


Long years ago, when the present writer was a boy fresh from college, 
experiencing alone all the fairy pleasures of a world-round trip, he was 
rowed ashore one Sunday morning over the coral-fringed water of a 
lagoon—the island was in the very heart of the tropic seas, with palms and 
orange groves, and a thousand forgotten shrubs and plants growing right 
down to the water's edge. The day was still and bright; it was early 
morning, and we could see the coral and sea-shells and grasses beneath the 
water as we floated towards the land. And on the shore there was not a 
living soul, no sign of beast or bird, but masses of flowers unknown to us, 
and clusters of fruit and the scent of the orange blossoms, and away in the 
distance the sound of the surf on the reef. Who can describe such a scene ? 
Who that has ever known it can forget his first sight of it? The absolute, 
perfect peace of sea and air, the far-awayness of Europe and its toilsome 
civilisation, its cruel rivalries, its bitter disappointments, the sense of 
physical well-being with which the warm air lapped you round and laid 
your nerves and energies and thoughts to sleep ; the repose, not of exhausted, 
but of recruited nature, which seemed to promise the capacity to do all 
things, at the same time that it whispered that perhaps it were better to leave 
all things undone. All of these the writer remembers as well as if he had 
known them yesterday. Is it wonderful that to Gordon, a literal believer in 
the ipsissima verba of the Bible, some such scene with its accompanying 
feelings should have suggested Paradise? And that he should have 
had his fancy confirmed by that strange sinister double fruit which first 
came to men’s eyes floating from they knew not whence, the fruit of an 
unknown tree, growing upon an undiscovered island ? 


Through three hundred years one wild superstition after another has 
wined itself about this fruit, and now, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, on the very summit of progress and civilisation, there comes 
a plain God-fearing soldier, and sees in it the unconscious instrument 
of ‘man’s first disobedience’ Some had sought for the seat of Eden by 
geography, and had failed ; some had interpreted by allegory; some alas ! 
had disbelieved in it altogether; but he would seek it by the plainest of all 
evidence, the evidence of the Maker Himself, as embodied in His work. 


\ 
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In the rumoured uses of the fruit, in its mystic shape, its duplication of 
Sorm, its methods of life and propagation—in one and all of ‘these Gordon 
saw, or thought he saw, an occult meaning only to be interpreted in one 
way. He even went so far as to draw out a chart to overcome the 
geographical difficulties of the question, and prove that the Pison and 
Gihon were to be identified with the waters surrounding the Seychelles 
Islands. 


It ts easy to laugh or sneer at such a theory; it comes, it may be, a 
hundred or so years too late; but there ts little that is really laughable 
therein when we consider that this man would fight and prevail, secure in 
his religious belief, against the most overwhelming odds ; that he inspired 
such confidence and trust in his men, that those he led were almost 
invincible ; that he did justice and hated iniquity throughout his life ; that 
he left his name as one of our proudest; that he died in a last supreme 
unselfish effort, 


That he should have dreamt, in one of the brief resting-spaces of his 
life, this dream of having found man’s first habitation and the cause and 
manner of man’s first sin, in these strange far-away islands of the Seychelles, 
is but one more proof of his single-heartedness—of that literal acceptation 
of Scripture by which his bravest deeds had been rendered possible. 


So strangely are power and weakness, imagination and fact, mingled, 
that the most clear-headed, wise, and heroic soldier of our generation—the 
man who saved China, and defended Khartoum single-handed against an 
army—was the man who found Paradise—on earth, 


OFFICERS of museums are asked, and are expected to answer, very 
curious questions. So it was not at all surprising to us, some few 
months since, when two ladies: visited the Department of Botany at 
South Kensington, to inquire if it were true that the Double Coco- 
nut was ‘the Forbidden Fruit.’ We were unable. to give any definite 
answer to the question; but as the ‘fair querist stated: that she 
was supported in this view by no less a personage than the Director 
of Kew Gardens—a statement which, ‘be it observed, rests upon her 
‘authority, not upon mine--we felt that we could not controvert the view 
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of so eminent an authority. Perhaps, however, she was mistaken ; for 
her next question was hardly connected with botany, and seemed to 
show a certain imaginativeness hardly compatible with scientific 
accuracy. ‘Do you think,’ she said, ‘that we are descendants of the 
lost ten tribes?’ ‘Of course, said her friend, who had not hitherto 
spoken. ‘ Isaac—-Isaac’s-son—Saxon.’ So we smiled and bowed, and 
the ladies went away, and, as Bunyan says, ‘I saw them no more.’ 


At that time I did not know that this view of the identity of the 
Forbidden Fruit was entertained by that man who wil! stand forth in 
after ages as one of the most prominent figures of our age—the late 
General Gordon. 


As to what the Forbidden Fruit really was, traditions differ ; and it 
may safely be stated that we are not likely to be able to identify it. It 
is popularly spoken of as an apple, and it is said that the ‘ Adam’s apple’ 
in the throat was caused by the efforts of the first man to swallow what 
proved to be so fatala morsel. Three hundred years ago the Banana was 
a popular claimant to this doubtful honour: ‘the Grecians and Christians 
which inhabit Syria, and the Iewes also,’ says Gerard, ‘suppose it to 
be that tree of whose fruit Adam did taste ; which others thinke to be a 
ridiculous fable.’ The same author also records the belief that what he 
calls Pomum Assyrium was ‘among the vulgar sort of Italians’ called 
Pomum Adami,‘and that came by the opinion of the common rude 
people, who thinke it to be the same Apple of which Adam did eate in 
Paradise when he transgressed God’s commandement ; whereupon also 
the prints of the biting appeare therein as they saie.’ This is a variety 
of the Lime (Citrus Limetta). It is a kind of Citron, the Shaddock 
(Citrus decumana)—which commemorates by its name the Captain 
Shaddock who introduced it to China from the West Indies, early in the 
eighteenth century—which is sold in Covent Garden and elsewhere in 
England as the Forbidden Fruit ; but in Paris it is the Sweet skinned 
Orange which is called Pomme d’Adam. The Banyan-tree (Ficus 
indica) has also been considered as the Tree of Knowledge. 


It does not appear, however, that the remarkable and well-known 
‘ Double Coco-nut’ of the Seychelles has hitherto been associated with 
the fatal fruit, although that has had more than its share. of legend and 
tradition. Long before the tree which bore them was known, and 
indeed before the discovery of the island in which they grew, these fruits 
were known as found floating on the sea in the Indian Ocean. 
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No wonder that so conspicuous an object, coming no one knew 
whence, gave rise to wild imaginings and grotesque speculations. As 
long ago as 1563, the fruits were described by the Spaniard Garcias del 
Huerto under the name Coccus de Maldiva. This writer refers to the 
common notion that the Maldive Islands were the remains of a sub- 
merged continent, and that these nuts were the fruit of trees which 
had become petrified beneath the sea. This idea seems to have been 
generally entertained until the time of Rumphius, who, in 1750, gives 
the most complete account we have of the traditional history of this 
‘miraculum nature quod princeps est omntum marinarum rerum, Sweep- 
ing together the incidental references of previous authors, and setting 
aside the petrifaction theory of Del Huerto, Rumphius considers 
that the fruit is produced beneath the sea by a tree as yet unknown 
and hidden from the eye of man. Sailors from China and Malay, 
indeed, had seen the waving crown of leaves, like those of the coco-nut, 
growing from below the surface in quiet bays, but if they attempted to 
reach it the shadowy form disappeared. 


The negro priests of those regions were not content with such mild 
myths as these. Only one tree of the kind, they affirmed, existed in 
the whole world, the branches of which, rising above the water, formed 
the home of the geruda, a bird or griffin which nightly sallied forth in 
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search of elephants, tigers, rhinoceri and the like, which it tore with its 
claws and beak, and conveyed to its nest in the mysterious pansengi 
tree. Nor was this all. By the power of the tree, or rather by the 
attraction of the waves which surrounded it, ships were drawn towards 
it and, once within its influence, could not escape ; the sailors perished 
of hunger, and became the food of the geruda. No wonder that the 
Javanese, and all the natives of the Archipelago, carefully avoided so 
dangerous a proximity, keeping as much as possible in sight of land; or 
that, when their ship should show signs of being drawn by the force 
of the waves in the dreaded direction, they betook themselves to their 
small boats, and made for the shore with all speed, ‘¢2mentes in abyssum 
Pansengi devolvi ex qua nemo redit,ut putant. Rumphius properly regards 
these as fables, but thinks it may easily be conceded that the trees grow 
beneath the sea. For further particulars his ‘ Herbarium Amboinense,’ 
lib. xii. cap. 8, may be consulted, 


As might be expected, a fruit with such marvellous properties was 
highly prized. Its possession placed the owner in a highly responsible, 
not to say perilous, position; for we are told that in the Maldive 
Islands any one who possessed it was punishable with death, it being 
regarded as a royal fruit. All that were found belonged of right to the 
king, who sold them, or bestowed them on those whom he wished 
especially to honour. ‘Their value was estimated at from sixty to a 
hundred and twenty crowns; but those nuts which measured as much 
in breadth as in length were the most esteemed ; and those which 
attained a foot in diameter were sold for one hundred and fifty crowns. 
Nay, some kings have been so greedy of obtaining these fruits as to 
have given a loaded ship for a single one.’'| The Emperor Rudolph II. 
is said to have offered the enormous sum of four thousand florins for 
one nut. 


The medicinal reputation of the double coco-nut among the inhabi- 
tants of the Archipelago, as well as among the Chinese, was very high. 
Perhaps, says Rumphius, they had ‘oo high an opinion of it, and his 
view certainly commends itself to’ the readers of later years, who are 
hardly likely to accept the statement that it was an antidote to poison 
of every kind. The hard horny albumen which lines the nut was con- 
sidered the part of greatest power. This was reduced to a powder and 
mixed with corals of various kinds—also valued remedies against 


' Botanical Magazine, tt. 2734-2738, where are excellent figures of the tree, flowers, 
fruit, &c. 
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poison—with ivory and stags’ horris, all similarly treated, and the 
mixture was then drunk. If it did no good, it probably did no harm ; 
but it can scarcely have been a very refreshing beverage. Boxes made 
out of the shell of the fruit were employed. for carrying betel, tobacco, 
and the like, and water kept in vessels made from the same material 


preserved those who drank of it from every complaint. 


At the present day, when the romance connected with the tree and 
the fabulous properties ascribed to its fruit have yielded to the more 
prosaic statements of actual observers, the double coco-nut yet holds 
an important place in the domestic economy of the Seychelles islanders. 
It may be found, indeed, that the tree may need to be protected against 
the various assaults made upon it, especially by those who find an 
agreeable food in the ‘coco tendre,’ or young fruit, which in’ its 
immature state is easily cut with a knife. The young foliage, too, is 
employed in the manufacture of hats. It is collected while yet in an 
unexpanded state, dried in the sun, and cut into long narrow strips, 
which are afterwards plaited. The head-covering of the natives is made 
is this manner. Palms, as is well known, are characterised by their’ 
solitary and generally unbranched stems. When the main shoot is 
weakened or removed the tree dies, for it has no power of sending out 
fresh shoots such as we see in our own pollard willows or oaks. 


The double coco-nut, already so rich in mythic lore, received 
an addition to its supposed history by the identification of it by 
General Gordon as the ‘forbidden fruit.’ I cannot state here on what 
grounds he arrived at this conclusion; but that he did arrive at it 
is, I believe, undoubted. The Seychelles figure among the numberless 
situations assigned on one ground or another to the Garden of Eden, 
and this theory may have commended itself especially to his mind. 
Probably some mystic association of ideas induced Gordon to fix upon 
the Lodoicea as the forbidden fruit, for it is difficult to conceive of any 
realistic connection between this immense nut with its woody covering, 
and the fruit which yielded to the bite of Eve. That the tree and its 
development had a peculiar fascination for Gordon is manifest from the 
large series of specimens which he brought together, and which were, 
at his death, presented to the museums at Kew. In No. 1 Museum are 
careful coloured drawings from his pencil, showing the fruit, inflorescence, 
leaves, &c.; in No. 2 Museum are sections of the base of the trunk, 
bract, and fruit, and a life-size model of the last-named ; also walking- 
sticks made from the wood, and specimens of the male ‘ Baba,’ or flower- 
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spike, more than five feet in length. The drawings are less numerous than 
his rough sketches, of which fac-similes are here given ; the accompany- 
ing memorandum may have been intended to guide the collector as to 
the specimens which Gordon desired to obtain. 


Of the tree itself some idea can be obtained from the beautiful 
drawings by Miss Marianne North, exhibited in that gallery which 
lends additional delight to the already numerous attractions of Kew. 
Miss North depicts the tree zz sé#u in the island of Praslin ; the male 
and female trees, each bearing its inflorescence ; detached flowers and 
fruits ; and two specimens growing in the Botanic Gardens at Buiten- 
zorg, Java, which have attained the age of thirty years, although they 
have not yet begun to form a trunk, In its native state the trunk 
attains a height of from fifty to eighty, or even a hundred, feet, growing 
up straight and smooth, save where the scars of the old leaves remain, 
and crowned with a beautiful tuft of foliage. The male and female 
flowers are on different trees, the pollen or fertilising dust being con- 
veyed from the former to the latter by the wind, or by artificial means. 
The leaves are from eight to twenty feet long and ten or twelve 
wide ; their form and mode. of growth may be gathered from the 
sketch. The male flowers grow in spikes, not unlike the catkins of a 
willow in shape ; the female ones are few in number, and are succeeded 
by the fruit which, Gordon says, do not droop, but grow erect, as if the 
tree were ‘ rejoicing in its strength.’ These are a foot or a foot and a 
half in length, and twenty pounds or more in weight; the thick husk 
in which the nuts are enveloped rots away, and a year elapses before 
they commence to germinate. The embryo, as shown in Gordon's 
sketch at the bottom of the plate, extends itself to a considerable 
distance from the parent seed before separation takes place. 


No specimens or descriptions, however, can convey any notion of 
the effect produced by the tree growing, as Gordon saw it, in the wild 
profusion of its native habitat. ‘To behold these,’ says Mr. Harrison, 
formerly of the Seychelles, ‘ growing in thousands, close to each other, 
the sexes intermingled ; a numerous offspring starting up on all sides, 
sheltered by the parent plants ; the old ones fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf, and going fast to decay, to make room for the young trees, 
presents to the eye a picture so mild and pleasing that it is difficult not 
to look upon them as animated objects, capable of enjoyment, and 
sensible of their condition.’ 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
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By the late Frep Watrer, A.RA. 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
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Reminiscences of Be (UeB Ropalty 


FTER Mr. Alfred Bryan’s spirited picture of F. Dewar as 
A Captain Crosstree had appeared in the October number of 
this Review it occurred to me that I possessed two valuable artistic 
mementos of ‘ Black-Eyed Susan’: one being a funny sketch by the late 
Fred Walker, intended by him as a design for an advertising envelope, 
to which base use did it come at last; and the other an eccentric 
nightmareish kind of picture, admirably drawn by John Tenniel, faith- 
fully representing the artist’s impression of Dame Hatley dancing to 
the symphony of the quintette ‘ Pretty See-usan, don’t say no,’ which used 
to be regularly encored four or five times every evening during the, at 
that time, unexampled run of hundreds of nights. Tenniel has caught 
the lineaments of Danvers, whose drily humorous impersonation of 
Dame Hatley contributed so much to the success of the piece. Mr. 
Tenniel saw it only once, and has never forgotten that extraordinary 
figure and the Dame’s jerky parched-pea-like movements which made 
one giddy to watch, and produced on the spectator the puzzling effect 
which the artist’s very original treatment wonderfully conveys. Danvers’ 
extraordinary capers were quite a surprise to those acting with him, as he 
had given us no indication of how he was going to perform his share in the 
dance of five. Charles Wyndham was also immensely funny in it. In 
any burlesque piece it is a great advantage to have the dances executed 
by the principals. They should not as a rule be set dances, such as 
would be expected from a professional ballet, but should be part and 
parcel of the song or concerted piece, and however eccentric the step, 
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/ 
the action should be marked by OZ2 ‘ 
: é 
the individuality of the character. Le. Sk. 
Charles Wyndham, as the Deal 1975, 


Smuggler in high boots, kept on 


the move the whole time, as they PA 4 


all did, jingling a huge purse of 


gold, and occasionally making un- » 4 Jtedehe Ale 


couth advances towards pretty Patty 


Oliver, who, looking charming as Yh Lar Wallegy, 


Susan, coquettishly pirouetted away 
from him, as, with an expression M4 Your Lovee Me 
of disdain, she made a little curt- 
sey, turned on her heel, and then i) 
, ‘ 7 
regained her place in the centre, Was 
performing only a simple dalancé. Ad Vtech hy Inu 
Howard Russell, as Doggrass, the VF , ‘ 


stern landlord and miser, while 





joining in the exsemdle with a step Neg le. 

of his own, seemed to be alter- 

nately urging See-usan to accept Yours ari 
the smuggler’s offer or insisting on 

the Dame listening to his impor- a 


tunity for payment of rent due; 

while she, paying no sort of heed to him, kept her. countenance rigid, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, dancing all the time at and away from 
Doggrass, expressing indignation and resentment by every bound in so 
marvellous a manner as I had never seen before and have never seen 
since. It was an inspiration for him and an utter surprise for everybody 
on and off the stage. The shout that greeted it I had never heard 
equalled except when Jemmy Rogers walked down to the footlights 
dressed as Aladdin’s mother in Byron’s Strand burlesque, and on another 
occasion at the Royalty Theatre, when, under Mrs. Selby’s management, 
Mr. Felix Rogers, as a most ridiculous Minerva, stepped forward and, 
in order to pacify two combatants, sang in the severest style and in 
the shrillest falsetto a parody on E scherzo od é follia, which Mario had 
made so popular in the ‘Ballo in Maschera.’ All London had been 
humming it, and I well remember the lovely morning when, riding over 


the downs at Seaford, the absurd notion occurred to me of adapting 
Dr. Watts’s lines commencing ‘ Let dogs delight to bark and bite’ to 
this air, which they suited exactly. I recollect how amused George 
Meredith was with the jingle—we were all in the height of good spirits 
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in those days—and no one has a 
stronger sense of the sublimely 
ridiculous than the brilliant apho- 
rist. A propos of ‘Ixion, in which 
‘Let dogs delight’ occurred, I see 
that ‘ The London Playgoer’ in his 
diary mentions this extravaganza of 
mine, which was of course founded 
on Disraeli’s novelette, as if it had 
been produced for the first time 
during a short summer season at 
the Haymarket, when the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield, who had then 
adopted the stage, or who was 
about to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession, appeared as Minerva. This 
was a revival, and, as far as I 
remember, a very poor. one. 
‘Ixion’ was an extravaganza of 
the Planché and Talfourd school, 
and I suppose its form would 
appear old-fashioned nowadays, 
though the turn of the wheel is 
sure to bring ‘Ixion’ as a subject 


up again for burlesque treatment 





as an extravaganza or opéra bouffe, 
whenever the public taste returns 
to this particular groove, in which it ran pleasantly enough in the time 
of Planché’s ‘Golden Fleece, Talfourd’s ‘ Atalanta,’ Brough’s ‘ Medea,’ 
and, on a larger scale, ‘Orphée aux Enfers’ and ‘La Belle Hélene’ 
with Offenbach’s music, and subsequently Reece’s ‘ Romulus and Re- 
mus’ for James and Thorne, and my Strand extravaganza ‘Paris, or 
Vive Lempritre!’ with which title Charles Mathews was so delighted 
that he wrote congratulating me enthusiastically, and saying that it was 
the happiest title he had ever heard. 


‘Black-Eyed Susan’ from first to last was full of surprises. It 
originated with a surprise, and no one was more surprised than its author 
at its exceptional success. The ‘surprise’ as regards its start as an idea 
was on this wise: The Royalty Theatre had lately been reopened under 
the management of Patty Oliver, who had opened with a burlesque of 
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‘The Lady of the Lake,’ in which handsome Miss Henrietta Lindley, 
who had left the Haymarket company, where I had previously made 
her acquaintance, played for the last time previous to bidding a tem- 
porary farewell to the stage to which she has only recently returned. 
At this time I did not know Miss Oliver ‘off the stage. I had 
always looked upon her as a most fascinating actress in a certain line 
and within rather narrow limits. It had never occurred to me to 
write and suggest a burlesque piece for her new theatre, and when she 
started in management I was not busy on any piece of the sort. I 
remember seeing ‘The Lady of the Lake’ and wondering whether Scotch 
costume lent itself well to burlesque purposes throughout an entire piece. 
I saw there was a good company for burlesque, but the only one I 
knew, and him very slightly, was Fred Dewar, whom I had met when he 
impersonated, and admirably too, a young doctor in a drama that Mon- 
tagu Williams and myself in collaboration wrote for Alfred Wigan and 
Miss Herbert at the St. James’s. When the ‘Lady of the Lake’ was 
finished I strolled down to the Garrick Club. On entering the smoking 
room | found only one person standing in the Englishman’s attitude in 
front of the fireplace. It was Johnnie Dean. I remarked that I had just 
come from zs street—i.e. Dean Street, and like Sam Weller, Mrs. 


Cluppins and the other ladies, ‘we did get a-talking’ about burlesques. 
Johnnie had been assisting in laying the Atlantic Cable, and he told me 
how on board ship he and some one else wrote a nautical burlesque 
drama which was there played with great effect. It was about Neptune 
in his bed being disturbed by the cable. This led to the consideration 


of nautical subjects for plays generally. 


Johnnie was great at speculations; he was always going to make 
somebody’s fortune. He had always a brilliant idea ready for use. 
After a short silence he hitched up his coat-tails and with his cigar 
right in the corner of his mouth he eyed me for a second or two doubt- 
fully as if debating whether he should make the suggestion or not. 
Then he spoke in his rich Irish brogue. 


‘See here now,’ said he, ‘here’s an idea. “ Black-Eyed Susan” !’ 


I saw it at a glance. ‘Excellent!’ I exclaimed ; ‘but where’s the 
place to do it?’ 


‘The place!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why the Surrey 





where it was pro- 


duced! The very thing! It'll be an enormous go! Now don’t you 
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stop! there’s an idea for you. Go off to Shepherd at once—this minute 
—-you’ll be there in a quarter of an hour; see him ; tell him you've got 
the very thing to make his fortune—and there ye are!’ 


‘T’ll do it, I said, and in twenty minutes I was at the stage door of 
the Surrey. Some melodrama was being played, and I had consider- 
able difficulty in seeing Mr. Shepherd, whom I did not even know by 
sight, as in those comparatively early days I knew very few actors and 
actresses. At last the messenger came back to the stage doorkeeper’s 
lodge and asked me to follow him, and Mr. Shepherd would see me 
‘when he came off.’ 


I do not know what character he was impersonating, but he appeared 
in a sort of travelling Cheap-Jack’s costume, being very hot and very ill- 
tempered. He was twirling my card in his hand, and said in a high key, 
like the ventriloquist when he is imitating some one supposed to be on 
the roof— 


‘You’re Mr. Burnand, eh? Happy to make your acquaintance. 
What do you want to see me about ?’ 


Somehow in the drive from the Garrick to the Surrey my enthusiasm 
had cooled. I tried to work it up again, but the sight of Shepherd 
floored me entirely, and I felt that if I was the right man, I was 
certainly in the wrong place. However, -having got so far, I deter- 
mined to carry out the programme imposed on me by Johnnie Dean, 
and so I gave as good a reproduction of his enthusiasm as was pos- 
sible at short notice, having none of my own left. I announced the idea, 
with which Mr. Shepherd did not appear to be particularly struck. 
Damper Number One. I expatiated upon the fitness of producing a 
burlesque of ‘Black-Eyed Susan’ on the very stage where the real 
piece had been played originally. Mr. Shepherd only stroked his chin 
dubiously. He didn’t quite see it: whether as impersonating a Cheap- 
Jack or as Shepherd the manager under the above-mentioned dis- 
guise, his expression of countenance was decidedly that of a man who 
didn’t take to the idea and who wished to cut short our interview. 
Damper Number Two. Mentally summoning Johnnie Dean to my aid, 
I tried my best to represent what a first-rate idea it was (or had been 
half an hour previously in the smoking-room of the Garrick), and I 
attempted to show him what an effect would be created by the horn- 
pipe danced by William, and here he interrupted me to ask ‘Who's 
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to play William?’ when I hesitated between my knowledge of what 
the character ought to be when burlesque’d and my instinct that he 
as manager and actor in his own theatre would wish to play the leading 
part himself. I did not know what to answer, as the idea was only the 
merest germ put there by Johnnie Dean, and I hadn’t had time to 
hatch it. So all I could answer was—what appeared to me, at all 
risks, to be the truth—‘that a good burlesque actress—and here he 
cut me short abruptly with a very decided ‘ No, thank you’—this in a 
very squeaky falsetto—‘ it won’t do here ; don’t see my way to it at all.’ 
Then, noticing that I was apparently floored,—/ wasn’t, only on Johnnie 
Dean’s account I was sorry Shepherd hadn’t accepted the notion,—he 
went on still giving his ventriloquial entertainment of the man on the 
roof, occasionally, when his voice broke, bringing him down to the first 
floor, but all the time with as much courtesy as his comic make-up would 
permit: ‘It might do for a pantomime, perhaps’ (pantomime be blowed, 
I thought), ‘ but even that would be risky, as the audience who had seen 
the real thing would be pretty sure to hiss it.’ This settled the matter. I 
thanked him and expressed myself sorry for having troubled him. ‘ Not 
at all, he replied, squeaking pleasantly. ‘I’m very much obliged to you 
for giving me the chance.’ Chance! of what? Of refusing. So I hurried 
out and drove back to the Garrick, where I found Johnnie Dean in the 
same attitude in the smoking-room holding forth to several members, 
Andrew Arcedeckne among the number. ‘ Shepherd won't have it,’ I 
took an opportunity of saying to him privately. 


‘Then he’s wrong, said Johnnie, ‘but anyhow I'll send you my 
introduction to our burlesque to read, and you can make what use of it 
you like.’ 


I felt sure that Shepherd was right, and was perfectly satisfied that 
the melodramatic Surrey was not the place for a burlesque piece of any 
sort, and if it had been accepted and played there, the author would 
have been very poorly remunerated. 


Within a few days after this rebuffI had an application from Miss 
Oliver for a burlesque, and at the same time she communicated to 
me that she was afraid she couldn’t pay me my price. What she thought 
‘my price’ was I don’t know ; but it was then generally understood 
that a hundred pounds was the sum for a limited London right of a bur- 
lesque. It so happened that I couldn’t reply at once ; I wanted to do the 
piece ; I was in want of the money—I always wanted the money—this 
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was a chronic complaint, but I couldn’t let her have it for less than the 
usual sum. I couldn’t go back to early days, in the time of ‘ half-price’; 
in fact, I ought to ask more. However, I couldn’t answer at the moment, 
as I had to pack up my portmanteau and run down, my wife and self, 
to stay with Dion Boucicault for a few days at Brighton. To him I 
confided my difficulty, and walking on the pier with me, that master of 
dramatic art and benefactor of dramatic authors unfolded the simple 
plan of sharing terms or percentage, on which, as he showed, every 
dramatist ought to go; and, as he clearly explained (experience has since 
proved him correct), if a dramatic authors’ society had existed, chartered 
by Government as is the French Association, the Grub Street days 
for dramatic authors would long since have ceased to exist. He told 
me exactly what terms to propose to Patty Oliver, and though, as a 
poor man of business—as a man of business and always poor—with a 
tender heart for a fascinating female in managerial difficulties, | lowered 
the Boucicaultian standard a trifle, yet they were the first terms of the 
sort made for a burlesque when this class of piece came second in the 
evening’s entertainment, when it was the custom to have three pieces 
in the bill, and when the seats cost far less than they do nowadays. And, 
as I have stated in my former papers, Planché considered my receipts 
as simply enormous, and, at the time, I was of his opinion. I do not 
think so now. But in those days dramatic authors were a down-trodden, 
easy-going, impecunious, careless race. 


Patty Oliver liked the idea, jumped at it, and, with the aid of Mr. 
Thomas Mowbray, the proprietor of the theatre and her acting manager, 
cast it to perfection. 


The idea of Johnnie Dean’s ‘ Introduction’ I adopted as a prologue, 
with Neptune and mermaids and fairies and an Atlantic Cable in it, by 
way of giving the burlesque a sort of fanciful Christmassy air. But 
subsequently it was played without this first scene, which never went for 
anything. Still it was useful, and was a kind of graceful tribute to the 
Planché idea, then dying out, and the real fun began, in the first scene, 
with the entrance of Charles Wyndham as a Deal smuggler. The toy 
fleet, the gun fired from the miniature ship, the little boat seen in the 
distance with a little figure rowing, and another little figure in a cocked 
hat steering, were the next hits, which prepared the audience for more non- 
sense to follow, and after the arrival of William—such a dapper William, 
daring to wear whiskers in imitation of the T. P. Cookian tar—with 
Captain Crosstree, the piece went along without a hitch—except the 
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conventional one which no William could omit—to the end. The climax 
of the court-martial with all the admirals of the white, blue, yellow, red, 
and black arranged at a table like Christy Minstrels, wound the piece up 
hilariously, and it was all over in an hour and a quarter. And, in spite 
of the feeders and burners of the ‘Sacred Lamp,’ I shall always hold that 
for this sort of entertainment an hour and a quarter is the best limit, 
and I still believe the arrangement of the evening’s entertainment at 
the smaller houses, consisting of domestic comedy, burlesque, and farce, 
to be the best when equal care is given to the performance of each 
piece. In old Strand and Lyceum days, the best of their actors played 
in all these pieces. I have seen Charles Mathews in three pieces in one 
evening. And at the Royalty, though the ‘laughable farce to finish’ 
was ultimately dropped, yet the principal performers played in the 
comedy and the burlesque, and there was later on a short farce as a 
lever du rideau. 1 have gossipped enough about the Black-Eyed one, 
but these pictures recalled to my mind a very pleasant time, i.e. the 
old days of the New Royalty Theatre. 


F. C. BURNAND. 











Seating y ym onsBe of “Lpfet Seynt Bes 
Bho Kas crucpfped By p* AcBys afte Binz 
cofn, on py? Eue of Sepnt Peter ad Win: 
cuba, pn p* pear of ore Lorde MCCLV 





Pn a Nee eT RR =a SoH 


: EE hundred peares ago, 


pn Lincoln towne, 


Chere [pued a fender 
bop, p* fapre Spr 
Hew ; 

Pine peares hHadde 
passed bpon hps 


lourlpe browe 





Spnee theredpon was spgned p* holpe Crosse: 
Ande twas p* shmimer-tpme when Ipllpes bloome 


Cpthpn p* clopster: *thhas Sepnt PReter’s Cue. 


Note.—The following authors may be consulted for the history of Little St. Hugh: Matthew 
Paris, sud anno 1255; [Annals of Burton; Annals of Waverley; Acta Sanctorum (July), 
vol. vi. p. 494; Baronius, Annal., vol. xxi. p. 544. 
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I] 


Gleamed on p* toluers 
of pt gqrep olde 


towne 

















@lhere moulderpnge mosses glowpd wpth golden bloome 
Dn p* fast fadpnge Ipghte, p* fapre Spr Hew 
Blaped wpth hys fellowes rounde p* market crosse, 


Gbpehe stoodve for ages on p* stepe Hplle-brotwe. 
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III 


}e-ipsum «ct + tollat » crucem + 


¥ ™ es 1 7 ? a? 
RT kk sees 





?HDE neare Hpm Ipn- 
gerpd some pth 


lowerpnge brolwe, 


Whose fathers, once, 
bpon a Paschal 


Gue 





Long peares before, hadde naplpd bpon p* crosse 
Pe Kypnge of Heuen, pn that far Easterne towne; 
Wipth craftpe wwple they sepspd pe fapre Spr Helv, 


Ande pn thepr Dwellpnges barpd hps pobthfblle bloome. 











Tormieta wt Securit pervenivet ss t- 


quanta, pactt Trt 
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1V 


HOO pant mat i ata & re ee ; 


2. bys whpte flepshe 
thepr scourge made 


roses bloome, 


A thornpe§ wreathe 


thep bobnde bpon 





bys browre, 
fo crpe of angbyshe came from fapre Spr Hew, 
Chey morkpd ande spatte atte Hym on Peter’s Cue, 
They gaue hHym gall to Drpneke pn Lincoln Towne, 


Then naplpd bpm hand ande foote bpon p* crosse. 
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he outstretrhpd on 


pe trosse, 


Ande then p* martir 


bop, wpth dDeath- 





ee Ipe bloome, 
Went Home onto pt Horde from Lineroln towne: 
Ande pn a welle opon pe stepe Hplle browwe, 
Chen npaghte hadde fallpn on Sepnt Peter’s Cue, 


Chep caste p* qlorpobse forme of Stuete Sepnt Hew. 
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VI 


© dpe for Xhesu’s 
sake Lptel Sepnt 


He, 


Tdi is 4 vy 
"I 


* = So dyed Ipke Dy 
bpon = p® = bptter 


rrosse, 
Long peares ago bpon SHepnt} Peter’s Cue, 
Alle pn v® shmmer-tpme when Iplipes bloome, 
Ande pn p*'Mypnster on p* stepe Hplle browe 


Hps relpgbes rest atte peace pn Lincoln towne, 
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VII 


31 A PHeuews  brpghte 
tolune, prape for 
bs, Siwete Depnt 


He ! 


CAiben wpth pale browe 


Death’s Darke floode 


we shalle crosse 





Co where Gov’s Ipllpes bloome, pn obre Ipfe’s eure, 


(Note.—The sestina was invented by Arnaut Daniel, a famous troubadour of the thirteenth 
century. It must consist of six stanzas of six lines each, and one of three lines. The lines of 
the six stanzas end with the six same words not rhyming with each other. The order in which 
these terminal words occur is expressed in the following numerical formula :— 


iv. 


iii. 


i 


he v. vi 
I 6 3 4 2 
2 I 6 3 5 4 
3 5 4 2 I 6 
4 2 I 6 3 5 
5 4 2 I 6 3 
6 2 5 + 2 I 


The last stanza of three lines ends with terminals 2, 4, 6, and uses 1, 3, 5 at the half lines. ) 


Rev. FREDERICK ROLFE. 
S. MARIE’s COLLEGE OF OSCOTT. 
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One of Be * Gorfp+ 


(LIMMORTETL) 


XIV 


From the Vicomte de Freydet 
To Mademoiselle Germaine de Freydet 
Villa Beauscgour, 
Paris-Passy. 


Café d’Orsay : I1 A.M. at breakfast. 


VERY two hours, and oftener if I can, I shall send you off an 
iz interim despatch like this, as much to relieve your anxiety, 
dearest, as for the pleasure of being with you throughout this great day, 
which I hope will end with the news of victory, in spite of defections at 
the last moment. Picheral told me just now of a saying of Laniboire’s, 
‘When a man enters the Académie he wears a sword, but he does not 
draw it,’ an allusion, of course, to the Astier duel. It was not I who 
fought ; but the creature cares more for his jest than for his promise. 
Cannot count on Danjou, either. After having said so often to me, 
‘You must join us, this morning in the secretary’s office he came up 
to me and whispered, ‘You should let us miss you, perhaps the best 
epigram on his list. Never mind, I’m well ahead. My rivals are 
not formidable. Fancy Baron Huchenard, the author of ‘Cave Man,’ 
in the Académie Francaise! Why, Paris would rise! As for M. Dalzon, 
I can’t think how he has the face. I have got a copy of his too 
notorious book. I do not like to use it, but he had better be 


careful. 
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2 P.M. 

At the Institute, in my good master’s 
rooms, where I shall await the result of 
the voting. Perhaps it is pure imagina- 
“ir tion, but I fancy that my arrival, though 
| yt they expected me, has put them out 
here a little. Our friends were finishing 
breakfast. There was a bustle and 
banging of doors, and Corentine, instead 
of showing me into the drawing-room, 
hustled me into the library, where my 
old master joined me with an embar- 





rassed air, and in a low voice advised 
me to keep extremely quiet. He was quite depressed. I asked if he had 
any bad news. He said first, ‘ No, no, my dear boy,’ and then, grasping 
my hand, ‘Come, cheer up.’ For some time past the poor man has been 
much altered. He is evidently ready to overflow with vexation and 
sorrow that he will not express. Probably some deep private trouble, 
quite unconnected with my candidature ; but I am so nervous. 

More than an hour to wait. I am amusing myself by looking 
across the court through the great bay window of the meeting- 
room at the long rows of busts. The Academicians! Is it an 
omen ? 

2.45 P.M. 

I have just seen all my judges go by, thirty-seven of them, if I 
counted right. The full number of the Académie, since Epinchard is 
at Nice, Ripault-Babin in bed, and Loisillcn in the grave. It was 
glorious to see all the distinguished men come into the court; the 
younger walking slowly with serious looks and head bent as if under 
the weight of a responsibility too heavy for them, the old men carrying 
themselves well and stepping out briskly. A few gouty and rheumatic, 
like Courson-Launay, drove up to the foot of the steps and leant on 
the arm of a colleague. They stood about before going up, talking in 
little knots, and I watched the movements of their backs and shoulders 
and the play of their open hands. What would I not give to hear the 
last discussion of my prospects! I opened the window gently, but just 
then a carriage covered with luggage came clattering into the court, and 
out got a traveller wrapped in furs and wearing an otter-skin cap. It 
was Epinchard; just think, dear, Epinchard arriving from Nice on 
purpose to vote for me. Good fellow! Then my old master went by, 
his broad-brimmed hat down over his cyces ; he was turning over the 
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copy of ‘ Without the Veil,’ which I gave him, to be used if necessary. 
Well, self-defence is always legitimate. 


Now there’s nothing to see but two carriages waiting and the bust 
of Minerva keeping guard. Goddess, protect me! They must be be- 
ginning the calling of names, and the interrogatory. Each Academician 
has to state to the President that his vote is not promised. It’s a 
mere formality, as you may suppose, and they all reply by a smile of 
denial or a little shake of the head like a Chinese mandarin. 

A most amazing thing has just happened! I had given my letter 
to Corentine and was getting a breath of fresh air at the window and 
trying to read the secret of my fate in the gloomy front of the building 
opposite, when at the next window to mine I caught sight of Huchenard, 
airing himself too, quite close to me. Huchenard, my rival—<Astier- 
Réhu’s worst enemy, installed in his study! We were both equally 
amazed, bowed, and withdrew at the same moment. But there he is, 
I can hear him, I feel that he is on the other side of the partition. No 
doubt, like me, he is waiting to hear the decision of the Académie, 
only he has all the space of ‘ Villemain’s reception-room, while I am 
suffocating in this hole crammed full of papers! Now I understand 
the confusion caused by my arrival. But what is it all about? What 
is going on? My dear Germaine, my head is going! Which of us is 
the fool ? 


Lost! And by treachery, by some mean Academic intrigue which 


I do not yet understand ! 
First Counting. 


Baron Huchenard ‘ ‘ , : ‘ ; . 17 votes. 
Dalzon . ' j , , , ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
Vicomte de Freydet . ‘ . , : ; P » Bee 
Moser : , . , ? ; ' , ‘ ‘ I vote. 


Second Counting. 


Baron Huchenard _. ; , ‘ ° ° . . 19g votes. 
Dalzon ; ‘ ‘ . . ° ‘ ‘ : « BB « 
Vicomte de Freydet . . r ‘ . ‘ ‘ , 
Moser ‘ . ° ; ‘ . ° ° : - I vote. 
Third Counting. 

Baron Huchenard . ‘ ° : ' : ‘ ~ 33 votes. 
Dalzon : . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ; i. = ys 
Vicomte de Freydet . ° : : . . ‘ » © » GY 
Moser . . , , ° ° ‘ . ° . I vote. 


It is clear that between the second and third taking of votes the 
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copy of ‘Without the Veil’ must have been sent round in the interest 
of Baron Huchenard. An explanation I must and will have. I won’t 
leave the place till I get it. 
4 P.M. 

Dearest sister, you may guess my feelings when, after I had heard 
in the next room M.and Madame Astier, old Réhu, and a stream ot 
visitors congratulating the author of ‘Cave Man,’ the door of the 
library opened and my old master came in, reaching out his hands and 
saying, ‘My dear boy, forgive me’—between heat and emotion he was 
nearly speechless—‘ forgive me, that man had a hold over me. I had 
to do it, I had to do it. I thought I could avert the disaster which 
threatens me, but destiny is not to be escaped, no, not even by a base 
act.’ He held out his arms and I embraced him without the least 
anger, without indeed quite understanding the mystery of this bitter grief. 

After all, my own loss is easily retrieved. I have first-rate news of 
Ripault-Babin. He can hardly live through the week. One more 
campaign, dear, one more. Unfortunately the Hétel Padovani will be 
closed all the winter, owing to the Duchess’s deep mourning. So for 
our scene of operations we shall have the ‘at home’ days of Madame 
Astier, Madame Ancelin, and Madame Eviza, of whose fashion there 
is no question since the visit of the Grand Duke. But the first thing, 
dear Germaine, will be to move. Passy is too far off; the Académie 
will not go there. You will say [ am dragging you about again, but 
it is so important. Just look at Huchenard. He had no claim what- 


ever but his parties. I dine with my dear master ; don’t wait for me. 


Your affectionate brother, 
ABEL DE FREYDET. 


Moser’s solitary vote in each counting was given by Laniboire, the 
man who reports for the good-conduct prizes. They tell a queer story 
about it. There are strange things under the dome! 


XV. 
‘IT’s a scandal.’ 


‘There must be a reply. The Académie cannot be silent under the 
attack.’ 


‘What are you thinking of? On the contrary, the dignity of the 
Académie demands ; 








‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, the real feeling of the Académie is 
In their private assembly room, in front of the great chimney-piece 
and the full-length portrait of Cardinal Richelieu, the ‘deities’ were 
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engaged in a discussion preliminary to the meeting. The cold smoke- 
stained light of a Parisian winter’s day, falling through the great lantern 
overhead, gave effect to the chill solemnity of the marble busts ranged 
in row along the walls; and the huge fire in the chimney, nearly as red 
as the Cardinal’s robe, was not enough to warm the little council-chamber 
or court-house, furnished with green leather seats, long horse-shoe table 
in front of the desk, and chain-bedecked usher, keeping the entrance 
near the place of Picheral, the Secretary. 

Generally the best part of the meeting is the quarter of an hour's 
grace allowed to late-comers. The Academicians gather in groups with 
their backs to the fire and their coat tails turned up, chatting familiarly 
in undertones. But on this afternoon the conversation was general and 
had risen to the utmost violence of public debate, each new comer 
joining in from the far end of the room, while he signed the attendance 
list. Some even before entering, while they were still depositing their 
great-coats, comforters, and overshoes in the empty room of the Académie 
des Sciences, opened the door to join in the cries of ‘Shame!’ and 
‘ Scandalous !’ 

The cause of all the commotion was this. There had appeared ina 
morning paper a reprint of a highly disrespectful report made to the 
Académie of Florence upon Astier-Réhu’s ‘Galileo’ and the manifestly 
apocryphal and absurd (s?c) historical documents which were published 
with it. The report had been sent with the greatest privacy to the 
President of the Académie Francaise, and for some days there had been 
considerable excitement at the Institute, where Astier-R¢hu’s decision 
was eagerly awaited. He had said nothing but, ‘I know, I know; I am 
taking the necessary steps. And now suddenly here was this report 
which they believed to be known only to themselves, hurled at them like 
a bomb-shell from the outer sheet of one of the most widely circulated 
of the Parisian newspapers, and accompanied by remarks insulting to 
the Permanent Secretary and to the whole Society. 

Furious was the indignant outcry against the impudence of the 
journalist and the folly of Astier-Réhu, which had brought this upon 
them. The Académie has not been accustomed to such attacks, since 
it has prudently opened its doors to ‘gentlemen of the Press.’ The fiery 
Laniboire, familiar with every kind of ‘sport,’ talked of cutting off the 
gentleman’s ears, and it took two or three colleagues to restrain his ardour. 

‘Come, Laniboire ; we wear the sword, but we do not drawit. Why, 
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it’s your own epigram, confound you, though adopted by the Institute. 
‘Gentlemen, you remember that Pliny the Elder, in the thirteenth 
book of his “ Natural History” ’—here arrived Gazan, who came in 
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puffing with his elephantine trot—‘is one of the first writers who men- 
tions counterfeit autographs ; amongst others, a false letter of Priam’s 
on papyrus——’ 

‘Monsieur Gazan has not signed the list,’ cried Picheral’s sharp 
falsetto. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon.’ And the fat man went off to sign, still 
discoursing about papyrus and King Priam, though unheard for the 
hubbub of angry voices, in which the only word that could be distin- 
guished was ‘ Académie.’ They all talked about the Académie as if it 
were an actual live person, whose real view each man believed himself 
alone to know and to express. Suddenly the exclamations ceased, as 
Astier-R¢hu entered, signed his name, and quietly deposited at his place 
as Permanent Secretary the ensign of his office, carried under his arm. 
Then moving towards his colleagues he said : 

‘Gentlemen, I have bad news for you. I sent to the Library to be 
tested the twelve or fifteen thousand documents which made what I 
called my collection. Well, gentlemen, all are forgeries. The Académie 
of Florence stated the truth. Iam the victim of a stupendous hoax.’ 

As he wiped from his brow the great drops of sweat wrung out by 
the strain of his confession, some one asked in an insolent tone: 

‘Well, and so, Mr. Secretary——’ 

‘So, M. Danjou, I had no other choice but to bring an action— 
which is what I have done.’ There was a general protest, all declaring 
that a lawsuit was out of the question and would bring ridicule upon the 
whole Society, to which he answered that he was exceedingly sorry to 
disoblige his colleagues, but his mind was made up. ‘ Besides, the man 
is in prison and the proceedings have commenced.’ 

Never had the private assembly-room heard a roar like that which 
greeted this statement. Laniboire distinguished himself as usual among 
the most excited by shouting that the Académie ought to get rid of so 
dangerous a member. In the first heat of their anger some of the 
asscmbly began to discuss the question aloud. Could it be done? Could 
the Académie say to a member who had brought the whole body into 
an undignified position, ‘Go! I reverse my judgment. Deity as you 
are, | relegate you to the rank of a mere mortal’? Suddenly, either 
having caught a few words of the discussion, or by one of those strange 
intuitions which seem occasionally to come as an inspiration to the 
most hopelessly deaf, old Réhu, who had been keeping to himself, away 
from the fire for fear of a fit, remarked in his loud unmodulated voice, 
‘During the Restoration, for reasons merely political, we turned out 
eleven members at once.’ The patriarch gave the usual little attesting 
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movement of the head, calling to witness his contemporaries of the 
period, white busts with vacant eyes standing in rows on pedestals round 
the room. 

‘Eleven! whew!’ muttered Danjou amid a great silence. And Lani- 
boire, cynical as before, said ‘ All sucieties are cowardly ; it’s the natural 
law of self-preservation.’ Here Epinchard, who had been busy near the 
door with Picheral the Secretary, rejoined the rest, and observed in a 
weak voice, between two fits of coughing, that the Permanent Secretary 
was not the only person to blame in the matter, as would appear from 
the minutes of the proceedings of July 8, 1879, which should now be 
read, Picheral from his place, in his thin brisk voice, began at a great 
pace: Ox July 8, 1879, Léonard-Pierre-Alexandre Astier-Réhu presented 
to the Académie Francaise a letter from Rotrou to Cardinal Richelieu 
respecting the statutes of the Society. The Académie, after an examination 
of this unpublished and interesting document, passed a vote of thanks to 
the donor, and decided to enter the letter of Rotrou upon the minutes. The 
letter ts appended (at this point the Secretary slackened his delivery and 
put a malicious stress upon each word) wth all the errors of the original 
text, which, being such as occur in ordinary correspondence, confirm the 
authenticity of the document, All stood motionless in the faded light that 
came through the glass, avoiding cach other’s eyes and listening in 
utter amazement. 


‘Shall I read the letter too?’ asked Picheral with a smile. He was 
much amused. 

‘Yes, read the letter too,’ said Epinchard. But after a phrase or two 
there were cries of ‘Enough, enough, that willdo!’ They were ashamed 
of such a letter of Rotrou. It was a crying forgery, a mere schoolboy’s 
imitation, the sentences mis-shapen, and half the words not known at the 
supposed date. How could they have been so blind ? 

‘You see, gentlemen, that we could scarcely throw the whole burden 
upon our unfortunate colleague,’ said Epinchard ; and turning to the 
Permanent Secretary begged him to abandon proceedings which could 
bring nothing but discredit upon the whole Society and the great 
Cardinal himself. 

But neither the fervour of the appeal nor the magnificence of the 
orator’s attitude, as he pointed to the insignia of the Sacred Founder, 
could prevail over the stubborn resolution of Astier-R¢éhu. Standing 
firm and upright before the little table in the middle of the room, which 
was used as a desk for the reading of communications, with his fists 
clenched, as if he feared that his decision might be wrung out of his 
hands, he repeated that ‘ Nothing, I assure you, nothing’ would alter his 
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determination. He struck the hard wood angrily with his big knuckles 
as he said, ‘ Ah, gentlemen, I have waited, for reasons like these, too long 
already! I tell you, my “Galileo” is a bone in my throat! I am not 
rich enough to buy it up, and I see it in the shop windows, advertising 
me as the accomplice of a forger.’ What was his object? Why, to tear 
out the rotten pages with his own hand and burn them before all the 
world! A trial would give him the opportunity. ‘ You talk of ridicule? 
The Académie is above the fear of it; and as for me, a butt and a 
beggar as I must be, I shall have the proud satisfaction of having pro- 
tected my personal honour and the dignity of history. I ask no more.’ 
Honest Crocodilus! In the beat of his rhetoric was a sound of pure 
probity, which rang strangely where all around was padded with com- 
promise and concealment. Suddenly the usher announced, ‘ Four o'clock, 
gentlemen.’ Four o’clock! and they had not finished the arrangements 
for Ripault-Babin’s funeral. 

‘ Ah, we must remember Ripault-Babin !’ observed Danjou in a mock- 
ing voice. ‘Hehas died at the right moment!’ said Laniboire with 
mournful emphasis. But the point of his epigram was lost, for the usher 
was crying, ‘ Take your places’; and the President was ringing his bell. 
On his right was Desminieres the Chancellor, and on his left the Per- 
manent Secretary, reading quietly with recovered self-possession the 
report of the Funeral Committee, to an accompaniment of eager whispers 
and the pattering of sleet on the glass. 


‘ How late you went on to-day!’ remarked Corentine, as she opened 
the door to her master. Corentine was certainly to be reckoned with 
those who had no great opinion of the Institute. ‘M. Paul is in your 
study with Madame. You must go through the library ; the drawing- 
room is full of people waiting to see you.’ 

The library, where nothing was left but the frame of the pigeon-holes, 
looked as if there had been a fire or a burglary. It depressed him, and 
he generally avoided it. But to-day he went through it proudly, sup- 
ported by the remembrance of his resolve, and of how he had declared 
it at the meeting. After an effort, which had cost him so much courage 
and determination, he felt a sweet sense of relief in the thought that his 
son was waiting for him. He had not seen him since just after the duel 
when he had been overcome by the sight of his gallant boy, laid at full 
length and whiter than the sheet. He was thinking with delight how 
he would go up to him with open arms, and embrace him, and hold him 
tight, a long while, and say nothing—nothing! But as soon as he came 
into the room and saw the mother and son close together, whispering, 
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with their eyes on the carpet, and their everlasting air of conspiracy, the 
affectionate impulse was gone. 

‘ Here you are at last !’ cried Madame Astier, who was dressed to go 
out. And in atone of mock solemnity, as if introducing the two, she 
said, ‘ My dear—the Count Paul Astier.’ 

‘ At your service, Master,’ said Paul, as he bowed. 

Astier-R¢chu knitted his thick brows as he looked at them. ‘ Count 
Paul Astier?’ said he. 

The young fellow, as charming as ever, in spite of the tanning of 
six months spent in the open air, said he had just indulged in the 
extravagance of a Roman title, not so much for his own sake as in 
honour of the lady who was about to take his name. 

‘So you are going to be married,’ said his father, whose suspicions 
increased. ‘And who is the lady?’ 

‘The Duchess Padovani.’ 

‘You must have lost your senses! Why she is five-and-twenty years 
older than you, and besides—and besides—’ He hesitated, trying to find 
a respectful phrase, but at last blurted right out, ‘ You can’t marry a 
woman who to every one’s knowledge has belonged to another for years.’ 

‘A fact, however, which has never prevented our dining with her 
regularly, and accepting from her all kinds of favours,’ hissed Madame 
Astier, rearing her little head as to strike. Without bestowing on her 
a word or a look, as holding her no judge in a question of honour, the 
man went up to his son, and said in earnest tones, the muscles of his 
big cheeks twitching with emotion, ‘Don’t do it, Paul. For the sake 
of the name you bear, don’t do it, my boy, I beg you.’ He grasped his 
son’s shoulder and shook him, voice and hand quivering together. But 
the young fellow moved away, not liking such demonstrations, and 
objected generally that ‘he didn’t see it; it was not his view.’ The 
father felt the impassable distance betwcen himself and his son, saw the 
impenctrable face and the look askance, and instinctively lifted up his 
voice in appeal to his rights as head of the family. A smile which he 
caught passing between Paul and his mother, a fresh proof of their joint 
share in this discreditable business, completed his exasperation. He 
shouted and raved, threatening to make a public protest, to write to the 
papers, to brand them both, mother and son, ‘in his history.’ This last 
was his most appalling threat. When he had said of some historical 
character, ‘I have branded him in my history,’ he thought no punishment 
could be more severe. Madame Astier, almost as familiar with the 
threat of branding as with the dragging of his trunk about the passage, 
contented herself with saying as she buttoned her gloves: ‘You know 
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every word can be heard in the next room.’ In spite of the curtains 
over the door, the murmur of conversation was audible from the 
drawing-room. 

Then, repressing and swallowing his wrath, ‘ Listen to me, Paul,’ said 
Léonard Astier, shaking his fore-finger in the young man’s face, ‘ if ever 
this thing you are talking of comes to pass, do not expect to look upon 
me again. I will not be present on your wedding day; I will not have 
you near me, not even at my death-bed. You are no longer a son of 
mine ; and you go with my curse upon you.’ Moving away instinctively 
from the finger which almost touched him, Paul replied with great calm- 
ness, ‘Oh, you know, my dear father, that sort of thing is never done 
now-a-days! Even on the stage they have given up blessing and 
cursing.’ 

‘But not punishing, you scoundrel!’ growled the old man, lifting his 
hand. There was an angry cry of ‘ Léonard!’ from the mother, as with 
the prompt parry of a boxer Paul turned the blow aside, quietly as if he 
had been in Keyser’s gymnasium, and without letting go the wrist he had 
twisted under, said beneath his breath, ‘No, no; I won’t have that.’ 

The tough old hillsman struggled violently, but, vigorous as he still 
was, he had found his master. At this terrible moment, while father and 
son stood face to face, breathing hate at one another, and exchanging 
murderous glances, the door of the drawing-room opened a little and 
showed the good-natured doll-like smile of a fat lady bedecked with 
feathers and flowers. ‘Excuse me, dear master, I want just to say a word 
—why, Adelaide is here, and M. Paul too. Charming! delightful! Quite 
a family group!’ Madame Ancelin was right. A family group it was, 
a picture of the modern family, spoilt by the crack which runs through 
European society from top to bottom, endangering its essential principles 
of authority and subordination, and nowhere more remarkable than here, 
under the stately dome of the Institute, where the traditional domestic 
virtues are judged and rewarded. 


XVI. 


IT was stifling in the Eighth Chamber, where the Fage case was just 
coming on after interminable preliminaries and great efforts on the part 
of influential persons to stop the proceedings. Never had this court- 
room, whose walls of a mouldy blue and diamond pattern in faded 
gilding reeked with the effluvium of rags and misery, never had this 
court seen squeezed on its dirty seats and packed in its passages such 
a press and such a crowd of fashionable and distinguished persons, so 
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many flower-trimmed bonnets and spring costumes by the masters of 
millinery art, to throw into relief the dead black of the gowns and caps. 
People were still coming in through the entrance lobby, where the double 
doors were perpetually swinging as the tide flowed on, a wavy sea of 
thronging faces upturned beneath the whitish light of the landing. Every- 
one was there, all the well-known, well-worn, depressingly familiar per- 
sonages that figure at every Parisian festivity, fashionable funeral, or 
famous ‘first night.’ There was Marguerite Oger well to the fore, and 
the little Countess Foder, and beautiful Mrs. Henry of the American 
Embassy. There were the ladies belonging to the Academic confra- 
ternity, Madame Ancelin in mauve on the arm of Raverand, the leader 
of the bar; Madame Eviza, a bush of little roses surrounded by a busy 
humming swarm of would-be barristers. Behind the President’s bench 
was Danjou, standing with folded arms, and showing above the audience 
and the judges the hard angles of his regular stage-weathered counte- 
nance, everywhere to be seen during the last forty years as the type of 
social commonplace in all its manifold manifestations. With the ex- 
ception of Astier-Réhu and Baron Huchenard, who were summoned as 
witnesses, he was the only Academician bold enough to face the 
irreverent remarks that might be expected in the speech of Fage’s 
counsel, Margery, the dreaded wit, who convulses the whole assembly 
and the bench with the mere sound of his nasal ‘ Well.’ Some fun was 
to be expected ; the whole atmosphere of the place announced it, the 
erratic tilt of the barristers’ caps, the gleam in the eyes and curl in the 
corners of the mouths of people giving one another little anticipatory 
smiles. There were endless anecdotes current about the achievemcnts 
in gallantry of the little humpback who had just been brought to the 
prisoner’s box and, lifting his long well-greased head, cast into the court 
over the bar the conquering glance of a manifest ladies’ man. Stories 
were told of compromising letters, of an account drawn up by the 
prisoner mentioning right out the names of two or three well-known 
ladies of fashion, the regular names dragged again and again into every 
unsavoury case. There was a copy of the production going the rounds 
of the seats reserved for the press, a simple conceited autobiography 


containing none of the revelations imputed to it by public rumour. 
Fage had beguiled the tedium of confinement by writing for the court 
the story of his life. He was born, he said, near Vassy (Haute-Marne), 
as straight as anybody—so they all say—but a fall from a horse at 
fifteen had bent and inflected his spine. His taste for gallantry had 
developed somewhat late in life when he was working at a bookseller’s 
in the Passage des Panoramas. As his deformity interfered with his 
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success, he tried to find some way of getting plenty of money. The 
story of his love affairs alternating with that of his forgeries and the 
means employed, with descriptions of ink and of parchment, resulted in 
such headings to his chapters as ‘ My first victim—For a red ribbon— 
The gingerbread fair—I make the acquaintance of Astier-Réhu—The 
mysterious ink—I defy the chemists of the Institute.’ This brief 
epitome is enough to show the combination, the humpback’s self- 
satisfaction ~/us the arrogance of the self-taught artisan. The general 
result of reading the production was utter amazement that the Permanent 
Secretary of the Académie Frangaise and the official representatives of 
science and literature could have been taken in for two or three years 
by an ignorant dwarf with a brain crammed full of the refuse of libraries 
and the ill-digested parings of books. This constituted the extra- 
ordinary joke of the whole business, and was the explanation of the 
crowded court. People came to see the Académie pilloried in the person 
of Astier-Réhu, who sat among the witnesses, the mark of every eye. 
There he sat without moving, absorbed in his thoughts, not turning his 
head, and hardly answering the fulsome compliments of Freydet, who was 
standing behind, with black gloves and a deep crape hat-band, having 
quite recently lost his sister. He had been summoned for the defence, 
and the Academic candidate was afraid that the fact might damage him 
in the eyes of his old master. He was apologising and explaining how 
he had come across the wretched Fage in Védrine’s studio, and that was 
the reason of this unexpected call. But his whispers were lost in the 
noise of the court and the monotonous hum from the bench, as cases 
were called on and disposed of, the invariable ‘ This day week, this day 
week’ descending like the stroke of the guillotine and cutting short the 
barrister’s protest, and the entreaties of poor red-faced fellows mopping 
their brows before the seat of justice. ‘ But, Monsieur le Président . . .’ 
‘This day week.’ Sometimes from the back of the court would come a 
cry and a despairing movement of a pair of arms, ‘I am here, M. le 
Président, but I can’t get through, there’s such a crowd...’ ‘ Thisday 
week.’ When aman has beheld such clearances as these, and secn the 
symbolic scales operate with such dexterity, he gets a vivid impression 
of French. justice ; it is not unlike the sensation of hearing the funeral 
service raced through in a hurry by a strange priest over a pauper’s 
grave. 

The voice of the President called for the Fage case. Complete 
silence followed in the court, and even on the staircase landing where 
people had climbed on to benches to see. Then after a short con- 
sultation on the bench the witnesses filed out through a dense crowd of 
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gowns on their way to the little room reserved for them, a dreary 
empty place, badly lighted by glass windows that had once been red, 
and looking out on a narrow alley. Astier-Réhu, who was to be called 
first, did not go in, but walked up and down in the gloomy passage 
between the witness-room and the court. Freydet wished to stay 
with him, but he said in a colourless voice, ‘ No, no, let me alone, I want 
to be alone.’ So the candidate joined the other witnesses who were 
standing in little knots—Baron Huchenard, Bos the palographer, 
Delpech the chemist, of the Académie des Sciences, some experts in 
handwriting, and two or three pretty girls, the originals of some of the 
photographs that adorned the walls of Fage’s room, delighted at the 
notoricty that the proceedings would bring them, laughing loudiy and 
displaying startling little spring hats strangely different from the linen 
cap and woollen mittens of the caretaker at the Cour des Comptcs. 
Védrine also had been summoned, and Freydet came and sat by him 
on the wide ledge of the open window. The two friends, whirled 
apart in the opposing currents that divide men’s lives in Paris, had 
not met since the summer before until the recent funeral of poor 
Germaine de Freydet. Védrine pressed his friend’s hand and asked how 
he was, how he felt after so terrible a blow. Freydet shrugged his 
shoulders, ‘It’s hard, very hard, but after all I’m used to it. Then, 
as Védrine stared in wonder at his selfish stoicism, he added, ‘Just 
think, that’s twice in one year that I have been fooled” The blow, the 
only blow, that he remembered, was his failure to get Ripault-Babin’s 
seat, which he had lately missed, as he had missed Loisillon’s before. 
Presently he understood, sighed deeply, and said, ‘Ah, yes, poor 
Germaine!’ She had taken so much trouble all the winter about his 
unlucky candidature. Two dinners a week! Up to twelve or one 
o’clock she would be wheeling her chair all over the drawing-room. 
She had sacrificed her remaining strength to it, and was even more 
excited and keen than her brother. And at the last, the very last, 
when she was past speaking, her poor twisted fingers went on counting 
upon the hem of the sheet. ‘Yes, Védrine, she died, ticking and calcu- 
lating my chances of Ripault-Babin’s seat. Oh, if only for her sake, 


I will get into their Académie, in defiance of them all, and in honour 
of her dear memory!’ MHe stopped short, then in an altered and 
lower voice went on: ‘ Really I don’t know why I talk like that. The 
truth is that, since they put the idea into my head, I can think of 
nothing else. My sister is dead and I have hardly given her a tear. 
I had to pay my calls and “beg for the Académie,” as that fellow says. 
The thing takes the very life out of me. It’s perfectly maddening.’ 
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In the savage plainness of these words and the excited ring of 
the angry voice, the sculptor could scarcely recognise his gentle courteous 
friend, to whom mere living used to be a joy. The absent expres- 
sion in his eye, the anxious wrinkle on his brow, and the heat of 
the hand which grasped Védrine’s, all betrayed his subjection to one 
absorbing passion, one fixed idea. But the meeting with Védrine 
seemed to have relieved his nerves, and he asked affectionately, ‘ Well, 
what are you doing, and how are you getting on? How is your wife? 
And the children?’ His friend answered with his quiet smile. All 
were doing well, thank God. The little girl was just going to be 
weaned. The boy continued to fulfil his function of looking lovely, 
and was waiting impatiently for old Réhu’s centenary. As for himself, 
he was hard at work. He had two pictures in the Salon this year, 
not badly hung, and not badly sold. On the other hand a creditor, 
not less unwise than hard, had taken possession of the Knight, and 
he had passed from stage to stage, first lying much in the way in a fine 
suite of rooms on the ground floor in the Rue St. Pétersbourg, then 
packed off to a stable at Batignolles, and now shivering under a 
cowkeeper’s shed at Levallois, where from time to time the sculptor 
and his family went to pay him a visit. 

‘So much for glory !’ added Védrine with a laugh, as the voice of 
the usher called for the witness Astier-Réhu. The head of the Per- 
manent Secretary showed for a moment, outlined against the dusty 
light of the court-room, upright and steady; but his back he had 
forgotten to control, and the shiver of his broad shoulders betrayed 
intense feeling. ‘Poor man,’ muttered the sculptor, ‘he’s got heavy 
trials to go through. This autograph business, and his son’s mar- 
riage.’ 

‘Is Paul Astier married ?’ 

‘Yes, three days ago, to the Duchess Padovani. It was a sort 
of morganatic marriage, with no guests but the young man’s mamma 
and the four witnesses. I was one of them, as you may suppose, for 
a freak of fate seems to associate me with all the acts and deeds of 
the Astier family.’ 

And Védrine described the sorrowful surprise with which in the 
Mayor’s room he had seen the Duchess Padovani appear, deathly 
pale, as haughty as ever, but withered and heart-broken, with a 
mass of grey hair, the poor beautiful hair that she no longer took 





the trouble to dye. By her side was Paul Astier, the Count, smiling, 
cold, and charming as before. They all looked at one another, and 
nobody had a word to say except the official, who, after a good stare 
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at the two old ladies, felt it incumbent upon him to remark with a 
gracious bow: 

‘We are only waiting for the bride.’ 

‘The bride is here,’ replied the Duchess, stepping forward with head 
erect and a bitter smile which spoilt and twisted her beautiful mouth. 

From the Mayor’s office, where the deputy on duty had the good 
taste to spare them an oration, they adjourned to the Catholic Insti- 
tute in the Rue de Vaugirard, an aristocratic church, all over gilding 
and flowers and a blaze of candles, but not a soul there, nobody but 
the wedding party on a single row of chairs, to hear the Papal Nuncio, 
Monsignor Adriani, mumble an interminable homily out of an illuminated 
book. A fine thing it was, to hear the worldly prelate with large 
nose, thin lips, and hollow shoulders under his violet cape, talking 
of the honourable traditions of the husband and the charms of the wife, 
with a sombre, cynical side-glance at the velvet cushions of the unhappy 
couple. Then came the departure ; cold good-byes were exchanged 
under the arches of the little cloister, and a sigh of relief with ‘ Well, 
that’s over,’ escaped the Duchess, said in the despairing, disenchanted 
accent of a woman who has measured the abyss, and leaps in with her 
eyes open only to keep her word. 

‘ Ah, well, Védrine went on, ‘I have seen gloomy and lamentable 
sights enough in the course of my life, but never anything so heart- 
breaking as Paul Astier’s wedding.’ 

‘He’s a fine rascal, though, is our young friend, said Freydet, 
between his closed teeth. 

‘Yes, a precious product of the “struggle for existence.”’ 

The sculptor repeated the phrase with emphasis. A ‘struggler for 
existence’ was his name for the novel tribe of young savages who 
cite the necessity of ‘nature’s war’ as an hypocritical excuse for every 
kind of meanness. Freydet went on: 

‘Well, anyhow, he’s rich now, which is what he wanted. His nose 
has not led him astray this time.’ 

‘Wait and see. The Duchess is not easy to get on with, and he 
looked devilish wicked at the Mayor’s. If the old lady bores him 
too much, we may still see him some day at the Assize Court, son and 
grandson of divinities as he is.’ 

‘ The witness Védrine!’ called the usher at the top of his voice. 

At the same moment a huge roar of laughter ran over the thronging 
crowd and came through the door as it swung open. ‘They don’t seem 
bored in there,’ said the municipal officer posted in the passage. The 


witnesscs’ room, which had been gradually emptying during the chat of 
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the two schoolfellows, now contained only Freydet and the caretaker, 
who, scared at having to appear in court, was twisting the strings of her 
cap like a lunatic. The worthy candidate, on the contrary, thought he 
had an unparalleled opportunity of burning incense at the shrine of 
the Académie Frangaise and its Permanent Secretary. Left alone, 
when the good woman’s turn came, he paced up and down the room, 
planted himself in front of the window, and let off well-rounded periods 
accompanied by magnificent gestures of his black gloves. But he 
was misunderstood in the house opposite ; and a fat hand at the end 
of a bare arm pulled aside a pink curtain and waved to him. __ Freydet, 
flushing crimson with shame, moved quickly away from the window, 
and took refuge in the passage. 

‘The Public Prosecutor is speaking now,’ said the doorkeeper in a 
whisper, as a voice in a tone of assumed indignation rang through 
the heated air of the court—‘ You played,’ it said, ‘on the innocent 
passion of an old man.’ 

‘But how about me?’ said Freydet, thinking aloud. 

‘I expect you have been forgotten.’ 

Freydet was at first puzzled, but presently disgusted at the strange 
fate which prevented his coming forward in public as the champion of 
the Académie, and so getting himself talked about and seeing his name 
for once in the papers. Just then a shout of laughter greeted the 
enumeration of the forgeries in the Mesnil-Case collection ; letters from 
kings, popes, empresses, Turenne, Buffon, Montaigne, La Boétie, 
Clémence Isaure, and the mere mention of the absurd list showed 
the extraordinary simplicity of the historian who had been _ befooled 
by the little dwarf. But at the thought that this disrespectful laugh was 
a scoff at his master and protector, Freydet felt an indignation not 
altogether free from selfishness. He felt that he was himself hit by the 
recoil, and his candidature damaged again. He broke away, mingling 
in the stir of the general exodus amid a confusion of footmen running 
to and fro in the beautiful waning light of a fine June day, while the 
parasols, pink, white, mauve, or green, opened like so many large 
flowers. Little explosions of laughter were still coming from the various 
groups, as if they had been seeing an amusing piece at the theatre. 
The little humpback had got it hot—five years’ imprisonment and 
costs. But how comic Margery had been! Marguerite Oger was 
exclaiming in fits, ‘O my dears, my dears!’ and Danjou, escorting 
Madame Eviza to her carriage, said aloud in his cynical way, ‘It’s a 
slap in the face for the Académie, well planted—but it was cleverly 
done.’ 
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Léonard Astier, who was walking alone, heard Danjou’s remark as 
well as others, in spite of the warnings passed from mouth to mouth, 
‘Take care—there he is.’ It signified to him the beginning of his fall 
in estimation, consequent on the general knowledge of his folly and the 
amusement of Paris. 

‘Take my arm, my dear master!’ said Freydet, who had becn 
carried to him by the strong impulse of affection. 

‘Ah, my dear friend, how much gocd you do me!’ said the old man 
in a dull, broken voice. 

They walked on in silence for some time. The trees on the quay 
cast a tracery of shade upon the stones below ; the sounds of the street 
and the river echoed in the joyous air. It was one of those days on 
which human wretchedness seems to have been reprieved. 

‘Where are we going?’ asked Freydet. 

‘Anywhere—except home,’ answered the elder man, who felt a 
child’s terror at the thought of the scene his wife would inflict on him 
at dinner. 

They dined together at the Point-du-Jour after walking a long time 
by the river. When poor Astier returned home very late the friendly 
words of his old pupil and the sweetness of the air had succeeded in 
restoring his peace of mind. He had got over his five hours in the 
stocks on the bench of the Eighth Chamber—five hours to endure with 
bound hands the insulting laughter of the crowd and the vitriol squirt 
of the counsel. ‘ Laugh, apes, laugh! Posterity will judge!’ was the 
thought with which he consoled himself as he crossed the large courts 
of the Institute, wrapped in slumber, with unlighted windows and great 
dark foursquare holes right and left where the staircases came down. 
He felt his way upstairs and reached his study noiselessly like a thief. 
Since Paul’s marriage and his quarrel with his son he was in the habit 
of flinging himself down every night on a bed made up in the study, to 
escape the interminable midnight discussions in which the wife always 
comes off victorious, thanks to the never-failing support of her ‘nerves,’ 
and the husband ends by giving way and promising everything for the 
sake of peace and permission to sleep. 

Sleep! Never had he so much felt the need of it as now, at the end 
of his long day of emotion and fatigue, and the darkness of his study 
as he entered seemed the beginning of rest—when in the angle of the 
window he dimly distinguished a human figure. 

‘Well, I hope you are satisfied.’ - It was his wife! She was on the 
look out for him, waiting, and her angry voice stopped him short in 


the dark to listen. ‘You have won your cause ; you insisted on making 
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yourself a mockery, and you have done it—daubed and drenched your- 
self with ridicule, till you won’t be able to show yourself again! Much 
reason you had to cry out that your son was disgracing you, to insult 
and to curse your son! Poor boy, it is well he has changed his name, 
now that yours has become so identified with ignorance and gullibility 
that no one will be able to utter it without a smile. And all this, if 
you please, for the sake of your historical work! Why, you foolish 
man, who knows anything about your historical work? Who can 
possibly care whether your documents are genuine or forged? You 
know that nobody reads you.’ 

She went on and on, pouring out a thin stream of voice in her 
shrillest tone; and he felt as if he were back again in the pillory, 
listening to the official abuse as he had done all day, without inter- 
rupting, without even a threatening gesture, swallowing the insults as he 
had in court, and feeling that the authority was above attack and the 
judge one not to be answered. But how cruel was this invisible mouth 
which bit him, and wounded him all over, and slowly mangled in its 
teeth his pride as a man and a writer! 

His books, indeed! Did he suppose that they had got him into 
the Académie? Why, it was to his wife alone that he owed his green 
coat! She had spent her life in plotting and manceuvring to break 
open one door after another ; sacrificed all her youth to such intrigues, 
and such intriguers, as made her sick with disgust. ‘Why, my dear, I 
had to! The Académie is attained by talent, of which you have none, 
or a great name, or a high position. You had none of these things. So 
I came to the rescue.’ And that there might be no mistake about it, 
that he might not attribute what she said only to the exasperation of 
a woman wounded and humiliated in her wifely pride and her blind 
maternal devotion, she recalled the details of his election, and reminded 
him of his famous remark about Madame Astier’s veils that smelt of 
tobacco, though he never smoked, ‘a remark, my dear, that has done 
more to make you notorious than your books.’ 

He gave a low deep groan, the stifled cry of a man who stays with 
both hands the life escaping from a mortal rent. The sharp little voice 
went on unaltered. ‘Ah well, pack your trunk, do, once for all! Let 
the world hear no more of you. Fortunately your son is rich and will 
give you your daily bread. For you need not be told that now you 
will find no publisher or magazine to take your rubbish, and it will be 
due to Paul’s supposed infamy that you escape starvation.’ 

‘This is more than I can bear,’ muttered the poor man as he fled 
away, away from the lashing fury. And as he felt his way along the 
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walls, and passed through the passage, down the stairs, across the 
echoing court, he muttered almost in tears, ‘More than I can bear, more 


than I can bear,’ 


Whither is he going? Straight before him, as if ina dream. He 
crosses the square and is half over the bridge, before the fresh air revives 
him. He sits down on a bench, takes off his hat and pulls up his coat- 
sleeves to still the beating of his pulses; and the regular lapping of the 
water makes him calmer. He comes to himself again, but consciousness 
brings only memory and pain. What a woman! what a monster! And 
to think that he has lived five-and-thirty years with her and not known 
her! <A shudder of disgust runs over him at the recollection of all the 
horrors he has just heard. She has spared nothing and left within him 
nothing alive, not even the pride which still kept him erect, his faith 
in his work and his belief in the Académie. At the thought of the 
Académie he instinctively turned round. Beyond the deserted bridge, 
beyond the wider avenue which leads to the foot of the building, the 
pile of the Palais Mazarin, massed together in the darkness, upreared 
its portico and its dome, as on the cover of the Didot books, so often 
gazed upon in his young days and in the ambitious aspirations of his 
whole life. That dome, that block of stone, had been the delusive object 
of his hopes, and the cause of all his misery. It was there he sought 
his wife, feeling neither love nor delight, but for the hope of the 
Institute. And he has had the coveted seat, and he knows the price ! 

Just then there was a sound of steps and laughter on the bridge ; it 
came nearer. Some students with their mistresses were coming back to 
their rooms. Afraid of being recognised, he rose and leant over the 
parapet ; and while the party passed close to him without seeing him 
he reflected with bitterness that he had never amused himself, never 
allowed himself such a fine night’s holiday of song beneath the starlight. 
His ambition had always been fixed unbendingly on the approach to 
yonder dome, the dome, as it were, of a temple, whose beliefs and whose 
ritual he had respected in anticipation. 

And what had yonder dome given him in return? Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. Even on the day of his admission, when the speeches 
were over and the double-edged compliments at an end, he had felt the 
sensation of emptiness and deluded hope. He had said to himself as 
he drove home to change his green coat, ‘ Have I really got in? Why, 
it can’t be like this.’ Since then, by dint of constant lying to himself 
and echoing, with his colleagues, that it was delightful, delicious, he had 
ended by believing so. But now the veil had fallen away, and he saw 
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the truth ; and he would have liked to proclaim with a thousand tongues 
to the youth of France, ‘The Académie is a snare and a delusion. Go 
your way and do your work. Sacrifice nothing to the Académie, for it 
has nothing to offer you, neither gift, nor glory, nor the best thing of all, 
self-contentment. It is neither a retreat nor a refuge; it is a hollow 
idol, a religion that offers no consolations. The great troubles of life 
come upon you there as elsewhere ; under that dome men have killed 
themselves, men have gone mad there! Those who in their agony 
have turned to the Académie, and weary of loving, or weary of cursing, 
have stretched forth their arms to her, have clasped but a shadow.’ 

The old schoolmaster was speaking aloud, bareheaded, grasping the 
parapet with both hands as in old days he used to hold the edge of 
his desk at lessons. The river rolled on below, tinged with hues of 
night, between its rows of winking lamps. An uncanny thing is the 
speechless life of light, moving, and looking, and never saying what it 
means. On the quay the song of a drunken man died quavering away 
in the distance, ‘When Cupid ... in the morn... awakes.’ The 
accent showed that the merry singer was an Auvergnat making his way 
back to his coal-barge. It reminded him of Teyssédre, the polisher, 
and his glass of good wine. He saw him wiping his mouth on _ his 
shirt-sleeve. ‘It’s the only real good in life.’ Even a humble natural 
joy like that he had never known ; he must needs envy even Teyssédre. 
Absolutely alone, with no refuge, no breast- on which to weep, he 
realised that ‘that woman’ was right, and ‘the trunk had better be 
packed for good and all, Léonard.’ 

In the morning some policemen found on a bench on the Pont des 
Arts a wide-brimmed hat, one of those hats which preserve something 
of the expression of their owner. Inside were a large gold watch and 
a visiting card—‘ Léonard Astier-Réhu, Permanent Secretary of the 
Académie Frangaise.’ Right across the line of print had been written 
in pencil the words, ‘I die here of my own will. Of his own will 
indeed it was! Even better than the little phrase in the large, firm 
handwriting did the expression of his features—the set teeth, the pro- 
jection of the lower jaw—declare his fixed determination to die, when 
after a morning’s search the dredgers found the body caught in the 
wide meshes of an iron net surrounding some baths for women, quite 
close to the bridge. It was taken first to the emergency-station 
where Picheral came to identify it, a strange sight himself, as he 
fluttered along the wide bank, with bare bald head and in a frock coat. 
It was not the first time that a Permanent Secretary had been taken 
out of the Seine ; the same thing had occurred in the time of Picheral’s 
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father, under very similar circumstances. And Picheral the son did 
not seem much affected, only annoyed that he could not wait till the 
evening to carry Astier-Réhu home. But it was necessary to take 
advantage of the absence of Madame Astier (who was breakfasting with 
her son) so as to spare her too great a shock. 

The clock of the Palais Mazarin was striking one, when with the 
heavy tramp of the bearers the stretcher from the station was brought 
under the archway, marking its road with ominous splashes of water. 
At the foot of Staircase B there was a halt to take breath. Over the 
dazzling court was a great sharp-lined square of blue sky. The cover- 
ing of the stretcher had been raised, and the features of Léonard Astier- 
Réhu were visible for the last time to his colleagues on the Dictionary 
Committee, who had just broken up their meeting in sign of mourning. 
They stood round, with their hats off, not a little shocked. Other people 
also stopped to see what it was, workmen, clerks, and apprentices, for 
the Institute serves as a passage from the Rue Mazarin to the quay. 
Among them was kind-hearted Freydet, who, as he wiped his eyes, 
thought in his heart, and was ashamed to think it, that here was 
another vacancy. Old Jean Réhu was just coming downstairs for his 
daily constitutional. He had heard nothing, seemed surprised to see 
the crowd beneath him as he stood on one of the lower steps, and came 
nearer to look, in spite of the scared gestures of those who tried to keep 
him back. Did he understand? Did he recognise the corpse? His 
face remained calm, so did his eyes, as expressionless ‘as those of the 
bust of Minerva under her helmet of bronze. And after a long look, 
as they turned the striped canvas down over the poor dead face, he 
went on, upright and proud, with his tall shadow stalking beside him, a 
‘deity’ deathless indeed, while a half-mad senile shake of the head 
seemed to say: ‘ That’s another of the things I have seen.’ 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


THE END. 
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The End of a Pear 


HE end of the year is a favourite time for stock-taking in many 
‘TT concerns besides those of business: we look round to see the 
result of our energies and patience, and ask God to bless our gains, 
or, it may be, our losses. Nations, no less than individuals, in a sense, 
do this, and art, science and literature, commerce and politics, add up 
their books and ‘ cast their balances.’ 


Profit or loss, what has Eighteen hundred and eighty-eight done for 
us Englishmen? Such is the question which springs naturally to our 
lips as the Christmas bells begin to ring and the holly to be stuck over 
the picture-frames. 


It was at the beginning of February that the first note of the bell 
sounded, at whose tolling four months later Europe went into mourning 
when the second Emperor of Germany died. For news then came from 
San Remo which practically revealed the iong-concealed nature of the 
Crown Prince’s illness. Not till nearly a month later was the existence 
of cancer actually admitted, and within a fortnight of that time the 
Emperor William died, followed, after a two months’ reign, by the 
Emperor Frederick. These events, of course, need no commentary 
now ; but, looking back upon them after even this short interval, it is 
worth noting that the Crown Prince’s illness, patience under hopeless 
suffering, and quiet unboastful endurance, awoke in England a passion 
of pity and admiration of which an alien nation has perhaps never 
before shown itself capable. If we wanted to point to the English 
character at its best, we should scarcely find a finer instance than the 
tone of the public press and the speeches of public men upon this 
subject. A little high-falutin’, a little ‘Telegraphese’ there was, here 
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and there, but for the most part the nation grieved soberly and steadily, 
and with a grave sincerity. 


If the feeling for the Emperor Frederick was widespread, scarcely 
less so was the national pride in the English doctor who had watched 
him for so long, and the most sensational event of the year in social and 
scientific circles was the publication of the report in which the German 
doctors stated their very unflattering view of his capacity, and of the 
mistakes he had made in the treatment of the case. 


The publication of this report in England was most unwisely pre- 
vented by Sir Morell Mackenzie’s threat of an action for libel against any 
publisher who dared to issue it; and shortly afterwards appeared the 
volume entitled ‘ Frederick the Noble,’ in which Sir Morell Mackenzie 
charged the German doctors with cutting short the duration of the 
Emperor's life by at least eight months. Undoubtedly, up to the time 
of this latter publication, English opinion had been almost entirely on the 
side of our countryman ; but subsequently there was a not unreasonable 
reaction. ‘ Frederick the Noble’ was, in fact, a triple mistake of tactics, 
taste, andtemper. It made charges shrilly which few people believed ; 
it revealed matters which professional etiquette and nice feeling should 
have left unrecorded ; and it was brought before the public in an adver- 
tising manner which set every one thinking that the pecuniary motive 
for its publication was the chief one in the mind of the author. 


The controversy is dead now, and was never a creditable one to 
either side; but if we place the German and the English pamphlet side by 
side we regret to say that, however the facts concerned may be estimated, 
the manner in which the case is set forth is far more dignified and 
scientific, and less journalistic, in the foreign publication. 


The political year has been fruitful of little save the further amal- 
gamation of the Unionist Liberals and the Conservative Government. 
Lord Hartington, without office, and nominally in opposition, is essen- 
tially the most important figure on the Government side, and behind him 
stand a solid phalanx of Liberals, who are for the present content to 
share the duties without the rewards of the Tories. Every one says 
that the situation cannot last, and yet—it does. Nor is it easy to see 
any obstacle sufficiently great to quickly upset the present party coach. 


Nominally it is the Irish Question which governs the situation ; in reality 
it is probably the deep-seated feeling that the settlement of this matter 
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would be but the first of a series of great changes made in the interests 
of democracy, which renders the more moderate and the more timid men 
of both parties eager to maintain the present state of things. And yet 
the changes must come. Only the life of Mr. Gladstone stands between 
the severance of parties into Progressive Radicals, and Liberal-Conser- 
vatives (or Conservative-Liberals). The Conservative pure and simple 
(if such an expression may be allowed) is dead, or rather he is merged 
in his Liberal coadjutor. And having already stolen his principles, he 
will soon annex his name. Meanwhile both parties are, if we may trust 
the indications of discussion in the press and elsewhere, a little tired of 
the Irish question. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Kemember Mitchelstown!’ has 
lost its freshness ; the virtues of Mr. Balfour, still admirable, are no 


longer interesting. 


The Zimes plods away steadily day after day with its page more or 
less of the Parnell Commission ; but that investigation is becoming une 
cause pour rire rather than une cause célébre, and, save when the proceed- 
ings are diversified by some more than usually comic Irishman, the 
apparently interminable series of witnesses defile before the public, 
unnoticed, if not ‘unhonoured and unsung.’ In the immediate future 
there is little to which we can look forward as far as any practical 
result of the investigation is concerned, and no one would be surprised 
if one fine morning the witnesses and the counsel should find the 
shutters of Sir James Hannen’s court put up, and an intimation posted 
to the effect that the case was at an end. 


That all the signs of the times point to the quick accomplishment 
of two events which have been political bugbears for the last genera- 
tion, the Enfranchisement of Women and the Disestablishment of 
the State Church, is evident to all; but neither matter excites the 
interest either of opposition or favour which was once its due. For 
the social problem is more and more making itself felt as the pressing 
need of the hour. Every little incident, from a strike of match- 
girls to the administration of the police, from the Salvation Army 
to the Congress of Trades Unions, from Whitechapel murders to 
bakers’ grievances, Cradley chainmakers, and soldiers’ rations, brings it 
to our mind in one form or another. ‘ How is Ireland to be governed ?’ 
is of infinitely little importance by the side of ‘How is London 
to be fed ?’—that Sphinx question which we must solve or perish. 
For at present London—the greater London of the poor—is xot fed 
adequately ; and while that continues, and the city, growing from day 
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to day, becomes more and more unmanageable, we have a danger at 
the very centre of our Empire, of which no one can foresee the result. 


In art, the only event which is of even apparent importance is the 
Congress now being held at Liverpool—modelled to some extent on 
the lines of the British Association. Had this enterprise been carefully 
thought out,and undertaken by practical men willing to devote time and 
money to putting it on a thorough practical basis, it might have done 
great things for English art and English artists. But it has fallen into 
the wrong hands, and threatens to become, if it is not already, a mere 
opportunity for one or two pushing artists and d@t/etfanti patrons of the 
advertising sort to sell their wares, and increase their popularity at the 
public expense. We know pretty well what to expect from movements 
of which Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Sidney Colvin are the prophets, 
and those who expect Sir Frederick Leighton, the Lion of the Academy, 
to lie down with the socialistic Lambs, as typified by Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. Walter Crane, will be considerably disappointed. 


But the deficiency of this Art Congress lies deeper than any disparity 
of ideas and aims between those who are responsible for its guidance, 


and is to be found in the fact that it appeals to, and will be supported, 
if supported at all, by the wrong people. 


Art will not be encouraged or produced by papers read to middle- 
class audiences who have no knowledge or interest in the subjects 
treated of ; even if you could get Michael Angelo to address an ordi- 
nary lecture audience, do you think he could produce any impression 
—that he could tell them anything ? You can only teach art—if, indeed, 
you can teach it at all—to those who are heart and soul desirous of 
learning—of passing their lives, if need be, in its study ; but materfamilias 
with her head full of the coming dinner, and paterfamilias furious at 
being taught at all, and miss who is thinking hew the sun is shining out 
of doors over the tennis-ground, and young master who thinks it’s all ‘jolly 
nonsense ’—what do they care for art sections and Leightonesque periods, 
for Mr. Crane’s ‘ Craftsman, or Mr. Colvin’s second-hand erudition ? 


A very courteous and curious invitation was sent me by the secre- 
tary of the painting section to read a paper, because he felt that his 
‘section would gain in liveliness,’ &c., and he proceeded to explain that 
he ‘intended to ask persons of widely different opinions, in the hope that 
some fun might be got out of the thing’; but on what subject I spoke or 
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read, or whether I did not speak or read at all, but simply stood on 
my head to amuse ‘his section, this master of classical English was 
apparently quite indifferent. Now, I venture to suggest, with all due 
humility, that the comic side of art, popular though it be, is scarcely 
the object at which these ponderous organisations should rightly aim, 
and that papers gained by sowing ingenuous requests for amusement 
broadcast throughout the country, are not likely to be of much service 
to the cause of art, or, indeed, any other. If the Liverpudlians want to 
be amused, why don’t they follow the clown’s advice in Charles Reade’s 
novel, and pay their sixpences like men for a seat at the circus, instead 
of holding Art Congresses which nobody wants to go to, and crying 
aloud for Homer, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, and all their modern 
descendants, to come and ‘tumble’ for them gratis? There is a poor 
artist I know—poor in the pecuniary sense only, for he is the proud 
possessor of a head of hair which of itself is a liberal education— 
who, taken unawares by one of these seductive invitations to help my 
friend the secretary get some fun out of the thing, rashly consented ; and 
who confided to me, almost with tears in his eyes, that since then he 
had never known a moment’s peace. For, first of all, he was requested 
to submit his paper to the secretary under the hollow pretence of 
having it printed ; and when that ordeal of criticism was passed, he 
received a peremptory letter demanding subscriptions, and being a mild- 
mannered youth, and complying to the extent of his limited means 
(10s. 6d.), he was further upbraided for giving so little, till, as he said 
with an approach to bitterness, ‘I really hardly know whether my sub- 
scription will entitle me to admission to hear my own lecture!’ 


The above is a fact, though it is difficult to believe that even any Art 
section of humanity could be at once so stupid and so mean ; and here it 
is worth while to point out seriously what this dodge of asking lecturers 
for their papers beforehand really means. It is simply a ’cute business 
man’s trick to prevent anything being said or read at the Congress which 
is not entirely in accordance with the views of the little clique who are 
striving to advertise themselves in connection therewith. A proof of this 
has actually already been given, and made public at Liverpool, in the case 
ofa Mr. Boult,a local authority on sculpture, who was asked to write a paper 
for the Congress ; but, as he ventured to express some opinions therein 
as to the demerit of certain sculptures by a Mr. Lee (in St. George’s 
Hall) which were unpleasing to the president of his section, his paper was 
returned to him—with the astonishing reason given for the rejection that 


the Congress did not propose to discuss the work of contemporary artists. 
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The Mr. Lee in question, it may be mentioned, is to read a paper 
himself. 


Now, for all I know, Mr. Boult, though he is described by the Dazly 
Post (Liverpool) as being one of the most distinguished authorities on 





decorative art and architecture—and though he certainly read papers 
before the Liverpool Architectural Society ten years before the gentle- 
man who rejected his paper was born—may be a shocking bad critic ; 
but it is rather hard on the local authority to ask him to give you his 
opinion on the local monuments, and then reject it because it does not 
agree with your own; and it is simply and utterly absurd to start an 
Art Congress and exclude from discussion the work of living artists. 


Why, that is the very work to which discussion might profitably be 
limited—that is the living influence which shapes the art of to-day, and 
shapes it well or ill, according to its righteous or vicious tendency. 


And I have dwelt on this point because this curse of the mutual 
admiration society is the one fatal tendency of the time, and because, 
amongst the men who are most popular nowadays in art and literature, 
it prevails to an almost incredible extent. A sham sense of propriety, 
or a weakness of friendship, or the baser motive of self-interest and 
expediency, is allowed to shut the critic’s mouth to all but pleasant 
sayings. Bad art, bad literature, bad drama, is, by dint of lying 
‘advertisement,’ helped much by this abstention from truth-telling, forced 
down the public throat. Woe to the man who dares to write that a play 
is unsuccessful, that a book is stupid, that a picture is bad in colour or 
in drawing ! 


So, we say frankly that we hope little from this ‘ Association for 
the Promotion of Art and Cultivation of Art Industries’—if that be its 
proper title. It has begun badly in many ways: for its promoters 
know not what they seek, nor are they agreed as to how anything 
should be sought. 


In a multitude of counsellors there may be wisdom, but in a multi- 
tude of books there is much more likely to be simply weariness. The 
literature of the year has been singularly ineffective if we are to judge 
it from the highest standpoint. The workmanlike quality, however, of 
the average novel increases almost pari passu with the decrease of the 
greater writers, and though there is no rising novelist of whom we can 
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even dream as a successor to Thackeray, Dickens, or George Eliot, there 


are literally dozens who can tell interesting stories in fairly readable prose. 


The best piece of fiction, from the point of view of literature, which 
the year has seen has been Lucas Malet’s ‘Counsel of Perfection’—a 
study of a woman’s brief rebellion and lifelong self-abnegation. A story 
without incident this, full of subtle touches of experience and insight, 
and completed as literary work with most scrupulous and loving care. 
Mr. Haggard’s literary reputation has been several times challenged 
during the past months ; but the public still buy his works, and he laughs 
securely, for, indeed, when that first object of their existence is achieved, 
what should he care for all the criticism of ‘contemporary’ artists ? 
Besides, he has puissant defenders, who do not scruple to accuse any 
critic who dares to dislike these ‘ blood-and-thunder’ narratives, of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Mr. Stevenson has done little, 
if such essays as those he writes are not to be called much. This year 


’ 


one has appeared in ‘ Scribner’s’ each month, and very good many of 
them have been. Perhaps, as is but too frequently the case with those 
who have with infinite pains and ultimate success cultivated a sense of 
style, this writer’s present work relies too entirely on form, and the 
matter is sometimes attenuated to the utmost degree ; but this author is 
always an artist, and his sketches, fancies, and memories have a quaint 
sarcastic kindliness, a toleration of life’s darker scenes, and a dwelling 
on its pleasant anomalies, of which no other living writer possesses the 
secret. There is too something akin to tears in Mr. Stevenson’s laughter, 
and he generally uses his scorn more for himself than others. Of Mr. 
Hardy’s later work the readers of this number can judge for them- 
selves ; it, too, has an individual quality—though the authors of ‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd’ and ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ ‘ wear their 
rue with a difference,’ yet they do wear it; both are tragedians, and 
Hardy especially delights in a sombre background to the sights, and 
sounds, and little incidents of country life with which he ‘sets his scene.’ 
Of the first admirers of Mr. Christie Murray, we are heartily sorry to 
say that his later work seems to us utterly unworthy of him ; however, 
there is yet time—success, which has spoilt, may possibly cease to in- 
fluence him, and he may give us in the future fewer books and more 
good work. At present he simply turns out indifferent stories as quickly 
as the machine will allow. Mr. Grant Allen, too, is over-writing himself 
terribly. 


Of the two theatrical managements which, if not the best, are at 
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least the most respectable in London, those of the Lyceum and the 
St. James’s, there is of the first nothing to record, and of the second 
the severance of the partnership between Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and 
Mr. Hare. Mr. Hare has gone into management by himself, and the 
Kendals have since the summer been touring in the provinces. The 
event would have been unworthy of notice did not Mrs. Kendal hold to 
some extent a unique social position on the English stage, and her 
genuine dramatic ability, weighed down though it has been for twenty 
years by the necessity of dragging along through every play a pro- 
foundly uninteresting husband (of course we are speaking of him only 


in his dramatic capacity), is very great. 


As Madge Robertson, she promised to become a very fine actress, 
and though that early promise gradually changed into the fact of intelli- 
gent and sympathetic performance, there are still signs here and there of 
the divine fire. At all events, she can take the part of an English lady 
without burlesquing it, and a certain class of character, that of the 
tempted but virtuous married woman, Mrs. Kendal has made her 


own. 


In other respects the dramatic year has not been a fruitful one, and is 
chiefly notable for the building and opening of several new theatres, the 
Lyric, the new Court, the Shaftesbury, the Grand (rebuilt) at Islington. 
The Empire, too, reopened about Christmas last, and others are pro- 
mised or threatened in the immediate future. There has not, however, 
been one notable play produced during the year, and the public taste 
seems to run mainly in the direction of melodrama of the patriotic, and 
semi-military semi-naval kind. Three large West-End theatres, the 
Princess’s, the Adelphi, and Drury Lane, confine their dramas to this 
class, and the Globe and the Olympic occasionally follow in the same 
direction. Probably the best dramatic work which is being done in 
London at the present time is at the Haymarket, where Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree holds the reins of management. This actor should, dramatically 
speaking, be a bachelor, for Mrs. Tree, though by no means an unintel- 
ligent or incapable actress, is unfitted to play the heroine to his hero. 
For the deficiency of Tree’s acting is a slight want of sympathy ; it is 
too much an intellectual performance, an elaborate study of character or 
passion, and Mrs. Tree is, with half her husband’s power, ten times as 
chilly. She is probably the most unsympathetic actress on the stage, and 
her performance as Madame de Pompadour, for example, all but ruined, 


and did seriously injure the success of an interesting play. 
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There are apparently but few young actresses who are likely to rise to 
the front rank, but of these we think Miss Julia Neilson (just brought out 
by Mr. W. S. Gilbert in his new drama) is probably one. She will have 
much of Mr. Gilbert’s teaching to unlearn, but when that is done her fine 
face and figure, her beautiful voice, and her native intelligence, will stand 
her in good stead—whether she has the actress quality or not time will 
show. There are two other little girls—the expression is literally accurate 
—who are at present doing good dramatic work—and these are Miss 
Norreys and Miss Webster ; but both are made for the lighter forms of 
drama. In what may be called the comic-sentimental, Miss Norreys 
just now stands alone, and the other day when for our sins we had to sit 
out the most impossible melodrama that was ever put upon the stage, 
Miss Webster, in the most inconsistent of parts, cheerily worked up every 
scene in which she was ‘on,’ till even the author’s most absurd language 


seemed to take point and meaning. 


Of theatrical memoirs and anecdotes also there has been a flood. 
Corney Grain, Toole, Coleman, Grossmith, and others, have given auto- 
biographies to the world more or less veritable and interesting. On 
this species of literature the papers dilate at great length and with 
greater gusto, and it would probably be within the mark to say that 
there has been more space devoted to the works above mentioned than 
to any hundred books of equal merit published in London this year. 


One event of considerable interest to a certain section of the theatre- 
going public has taken place—the reappearance of Mr. W. S. Gilbert as 
a serious dramatic author. The comic operas of the Savoy have been 
on the whole the most profitable theatrical enterprise of our generation, 
and it would probably be within the mark to say that the author, com- 
poser, and manager have between them netted nearly a quarter of a 
million from their production. But nothing goes on for ever, and even 
the Bab ballads (which by the way Punch is said to have declined with 
thanks) have worn out at last. Or perhaps author and composer have 
both grown tired of the ‘bosh that pays’ and are desirous of gaining 


fresh laurels even of a less remunerative kind. 


Well, with all the deficiencies of their works—and they were by no 
means few—the partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan has done honour to 
both. They have worked loyally together, and much of the work has 
been of excellent quality. As to whether Mr. Gilbert will be successful 
in his present attempt at serious drama, it is difficult to say, but all his 
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previous record is against it, and against it, too, is the character of his 
genius. The man is a satirist, and, at bottom, a sentimentalist, but he 
has never yet produced a good acting play, and his ideas of acting are 
of the most artificial stilted character. The one defect which prevented 
many people from going more than once to his comic operas was the 
lifelessness which was, as it seemed, intentionally given to the action 
of the piece. The same flat level intonation; the same absence of 
emphasis; the same delivery of jest and earnest; the same fading 
away of the motive of the piece towards its conclusion ; as if the 
jester had grown weary of shaking his bells. All these are tokens, 
in the man who was responsible for them, of an incapacity to under- 
stand the true nature of dramatic interest, and when we went a few 
nights since to see Mr. Gilberi’s new play of ‘ Brantinghame Hall’ we 
found all the author’s old notions of stagecraft at work again. The 
dialogue of the play was considerably above the average ; the improba- 
bility of the plot, of which so much has been made by some critics, was 
not greater than may be seen welcomed by crowded audiences any day 
at the Adelphi or Drury Lane; the actors were carefully trained and 
put in their right places, and looked their parts, and said their words 
gracefully, clearly, and with appropriate gesture. But this was all— 
there was no life in the performance ; it had no faults, and no virtues. 
No one could be carried away by the elegant young woman who acted 
the heroine, because she was not allowed to acf, the character was ‘ cut 
and dried’ for her ; such actions here, such a pose there, such a speech 
in such a manner, but no initiative, no personal equation allowed fora 
moment. And it was much the same with the other characters in the 
play ; all moved and spoke as if some one were pulling the strings 
behind them; and so the drama was, artistically speaking, a failure, and 
the only interesting portion of it was where the author gave up the 
serious interest and let his two young lovers play the fool for five 


minutes in the old burlesque upside-down manner. 


We have given some little space to these remarks on Mr. Gilbert’s work 
because he is almost the only Englishman of original genius at present 
writing for the stage. It is a thousand pities that his work should not 
be dramatically good, but it will never become so till he forgets his 
theories—till he entrusts some freedom of thought and action to his 
players ; till he becomes less of a theatrical pedagogue, teaching alike his 


actors and his audience. 


HARRY QUILTER. 
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The Progress of Woman 


LIFE AT SOMERVILLE HALL! 


HE subject of Women’s Colleges has been much discussed of late 
ci in current literature. They have been described from various 
stand-points: the grave side and the gay have been presented ; the 
work has been done in sober earnest, and again with a touch of 
mockery. ‘This article is neither apologetic nor polemical ; it is asimple 
record of experience, seeking to express what is felt by those now living 
and growing amid the influences that make up the educational force of 
one of these colleges. Somerville Hall will not be compared nor con- 
trasted with other like places ; and if the reader is disposed to smile 
at what he may call the exaggeration of biassed witnesses, that very 
exaggeration, if indeed it be right to call it so, will but add another 
touch to the truth of the picture, by revealing the reverent affection with 
which this Hall, still in the first decade of its existence, is able to inspire 
its members. 


The outward form and the small details of college life for women 
are either so much alike everywhere, or so trifling in themselves, and 
have besides been so often described, that it is needless to go over that 


1 This article possesses a very special character. It has been written by one of the students 
at Somerville Hall, and considered subsequently by a committee of all the students in residence. 
The paper is an entirely spontaneous expression of opinion, and has not, I am told, been seen 
by the principal of the Hall, Miss Shaw Lefevre.—Ep. U.R. 
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ground again, and they will only be referred to in illustration of the main 
purpose of this paper. That purpose is, to put into words, so far 
as anything so delicate can be expressed without blunting its fineness, 
the tone which is the traditional heritage of our Hall, and which ought 


therefore to inspire the students. 


All bodies of men and women are made up of individuals, but when 
they become incorporate they develop a character which is not merely 
the sum total of the characters of their component units. It is not got 
at by setting off the positive qualities of some individuals against the 
corresponding negative qualities of others, and then collecting the 
scanty fragments of broken personalities that remain. Nor is it to be 
found by watching the various idiosyncrasies as they manifest them- 
selves in the confused clamour of mutual action and reaction, by tracing 
out the separate lines of development in their bewildering multiplicity. 
Yet none the less is it true that through the action of individuals, each 
contributing its quota to the whole, the plastic ever-growing entity which 
we call corporate character has its being, while at the same time the 
individual bears the mark of contact with that character, in propor- 
tion to the sensitiveness with which it responds to the touch of out- 
ward circumstance. And outward circumstance includes much besides 
the personal qualities of the people around us, much besides the 
influence of the body of which we form a part. The distant booming of 
Great Tom, beating out his hundred and one strokes across the evening 
air, the sunlight falling out of the sky upon the green grass, the rustling 
of leaves in the summer breeze, the softening of voice and laugh as they 
come to us across wide garden spaces, the sweet Sunday clamour of the 
bells all along the town, the familiar presence of the solemn Past 
dominating the hurry of modern life from its vantage-ground of grey 
college wall and tower, the Cherwell winding amid cowslip meadows, 
the slopes of Shotover, glittering with snow, or streaked with blackthorn 
hedges and glowing with gorse: all these things, and countless others 
like them, strike now one, now another, of the students gathered here, 
and through them leave their mark upon the common character. 


We Somerville students of to-day are breathing an atmosphere that 
is throbbing with intense life, a life begun by those who came before us, 
and now no longer only theirs but ours also, to rejoice in, to gather into 
ourselves and unconsciously to shape. 


This is the first point on which I would insist—the unity of life that 
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binds us all together, past and present, whether we will or not, that lays 
hold of the new students when they come, and gathers them into itself, 
moulding their habits, shaping thcir destinies, and inspiring them with a 
grateful abiding love. 


This unity of life, however, does not preclude the most diverse 
individual development. There is no family likeness stamped upon 
us. A Somervillian cannot be recognised as such by any outward 
mark. The moulding touch of the common life upon us is too delicate 
for that. There is a comradeship among us, even among those who 
are least intimate, which has nothing else in the world exactly like it ; 
yet none the less, perhaps quite the most noticeable feature in the life of 
the place is its variety. 


In every gathering of men and women there will be varicty of 
personal qualities. Here of course we have that, and also differences of 
age, of aim in life, of home surroundings, of training and circumstance 
in earlier years. 


There is variety of study. Some are exploring with the Bishop of 
Oxford the intricacies of ‘nova custuma’ and ‘antiqua custuma,’ of 
maletots, tenths, and fifteenths. Others are plodding patiently through 
Clarendon Press editions, learning that ‘Whatever is, is right, and 
‘The proper study of mankind is man,’ and appreciating the true relative 
position of Shakespeare and Bacon in literature. Others, again, are 
wandering among Greek particles, and some delight in curves, and there 
are a few who rejoice in the halogens, and call water H,O. Grimm's 
Law is the guide of others. Some begin with protoplasm, and others 
are looking for substance. Of the history people, each has her own 
period, and her special friends among the great dead. Hildebrand and 
S. Bernard, Macchiavelli and Savonarola, Charles the Bold, Simon de 
Montfort, Strafford and Richelieu, come alive again for one or for another, 
and their spirits leave an impress on the little world shut in by our 
garden walls, as of old they put their mark on the great world where 
they lived. 


There is variety in the purpose and character of the work. 


The prominence given to history in the last paragraph is in accord- 
ance with the special attraction which that subject scems to exert over 
students. This is no doubt partly to be accounted for by the fact that 
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it is one of those Final Honour schools which are thrown open to women, 
the others being literze humaniores, natural science, mathematics, and 
music. It is also partly due to the excellence of the Oxford History 
School, which draws historical students here rather than elsewhere. Many 
of uscome to prepare for the work of teaching, and for these, because of 
the strength with which for the present competition rules the world, the 
honour certificates of the Association for the Higher Education of Women, 
and, still more, the testamurs of the University itself, have a definite and 
very high market value. Moderations have been open to women for 
some years, and the last formalities of their admission to literae human- 
iores have just been completed. We have now the best things of 
the kind which the University can give us, the chance of getting testa- 
murs for the two subjects in which Oxford excels all other universities 
in the world, history and philosophy. There is also in existence here, 
but unconnected with us, a training system, by means cf which, at some 
sacrifice of originality, people who have no confidence in their own 
powers may be transformed into teachers of average quality. 


These various advantages have a certain commercial value, and per- 
haps, in days like these, they are more generally attractive under this 
aspect than under any other. But we look forward into the future, when 
the commercial spirit shall have given place to something nobler, and by 
the tone of our corporate life we are working towards that end. There 
are several among us, and there have been many in the past, who are 
working for honours without any intention of becoming teachers, and 
who cannot therefore be moved by the thought of future gain. Nor 
would it be fair to suppose that those whose avowed object in coming 
here is to gain some advantage in the struggle for existence are at any 
time inspired only or chiefly by such a consideration. Even if they 
come with no higher aim, it insensibly grows upon them as they catch 
the tone of the place, unless, indeed, they are made of material so tough 
that no subtle outward influence can shape it. 


It has already been noticed that there are differences in age—young 
girls fresh from the schoolroom, others with a few years’ experience of 
mature life,and others, again, who have left their youth behind them, and 
come here to find rest for a time from the hurry and perplexity of action in 
the world. The variety of aim for the future among the students has also 
seen referred to. But, with all these differences, the main purpose of the 
life here is the same for all. Whether it comes in early youth, or is taken as 


a breathing time after exhausting work, it is essentially a preparation for 
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the future. In this respect it differs from those other forms of common 
life which we call monastic. They have the corporate character, the 
inspiring unity of life, the forming power of tradition. But all these 
forces work towards a different end in the cloister and in the college. In 
an age and a country which despise monasticism, this may seem a foolish 
and an unnecessary comparison to draw, but the power over the individual 
of college life is essentially of the same kind as that of monastic, differing 
only in degree. It must be less intense with us, because the individual 
has after a time to break off from the body, retaining only the secret ties 
of sympathy, and to work out her own separate destiny in the world. 
A comparison of collegiate with monastic life would therefore bring 
into view the common element in which the strength of both consists, 
and also, by insisting on the difference between them, would direct 
attention to that which is the real end and aim of our corporate 
existence. 


For the purpose of this paper, however, it is enough to suggest such 
a comparison, for the mere suggestion is all that is wanted to give point 
to the considerations which remain. 


The proper work of these colleges, then, is to train women for their 
future life, whatever that may be. I would now explain, so far as I can, 
the manner in which this work is done by our Hall. 


Some months ago, the Cambridge Union Society passed a resolution 
implying that the Oxford system of education aimed at culture rather 
than at knowledge. This was probably taken as a high compliment by 
every man and woman who has ever passed under the influence of 
Oxford training. Again, in a recent discussion as to the wisdom of 
retaining or abolishing wvévd voce examinations, one of the writers 
remarked that the object of the examinations at Oxford was to test 
the man himself rather than his knowledge. These two instances are 
quoted to illustrate]}the attitude which, as an Oxford college, we 
naturally assume. Our aim is culture rather than knowledge, and we 
care for knowledge only as a means to culture. People can get know- 
ledge here, sternly accurate, bristling with facts ; but it will never come 
to them merely as dry facts. Lord Tennyson sighed fifty years ago, 
‘Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.’ We have taken to heart the 
lesson of his lament, and, however long we may yet have to wait for the 
quict spirit of wisdom, it will not be for want of wooing her, or because 
we are blinded by the hard glare of barren knowledge. 
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The cultivation of the whole nature, intellect, imagination, emotion, 
along with the maintenance of bodily health, without which every other 
element is liable to become diseased, this is what our college life pro- 


vides for us, if we will take it. 


In our work for the Schools, the effect produced by tradition, by the 
method of lecturers, and by the criticism of tutors, is a care for quality 
rather than quantity. The aim is to train the mind to see and appre- 
ciate and collect facts for itself, rather than to provide it with a stock of 
facts ready collected. Accuracy is valued not so much as an end in itself, 
but rather because it gives to the intellect a more delicate perception of 
truth ; and even truth is not sought for merely as a means of satisfying 
the hunger of the soul, but also because the finding of it, even in details, 
establishes harmony between the human mind and the realities outside, 
and so makes the growth of character calm and steady, with a minimum 


of friction and emotional disturbance. 


Residence in Oxford, with the past brooding over it, and those who 
will make the future ever going forth from it, is quite enough of itself to 
stimulate both imagination and emotion. Besides this, we are in the 
midst of turbulent thought, most of it very crude and superficial, but 
none the less disquieting because of that. The subjects chiefly studied 
in Oxford are such as to develop in the mind a habit of questioning all 
things round about one. If this questioning is done by the intellect 
alone, the result is a dull purblind groping from step to step through a 
waste of despairing ignorance. But here, in the midst of traditions that 
stir the heart, removed from the distracting problems of the practical 
world, the outward form of life so arranged as to make thought and 
contemplation, rather than action, the paramount duty—here the 
imagination and the emotions can fully respond to the need which the 
intellect has of them, and under their guidance the search into the inncr- 
most being of things becomes the feeling after an ideal. 


For most of us, no doubt, this whole process is unconscious, and 
there may be some in whose minds it never develops at all. Its effects, 
however, are none the less present in the mental atmosphere which sur- 
rounds us, and this gives a deeper tone even to those who never recognise 
either the force that is working upon them or its results. They carry 
away with them a power which may remain latent for years, but will be 
ready for use when the need arises—a power of detecting shams, and 
like Mirabeau, of ‘swallowing formulas,’ a capacity of open-mindedness, 


a readiness to see the infinite possibilities of things. 
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Yet it must be admitted that there is an attendant danger. Any 
part of our nature may be over-stimulated, and the due balance of the 
whole thereby destroyed. Undue excitement of the emotions or the 
imagination leads to a reaction in which enthusiasm dies, the intellect 
can only destroy illusions without perceiving truth, and cynicism reigns 
supreme. One often sees this result among Oxford men, and the danger 
is no doubt greater still for women, because their emotional and imagina- 
tive faculties respond so readily to every impulse. 


In the lighter side of our college life, to which I must now turn, 
means are provided whereby this danger may be entirely removed. 


There is a vast amount of hard intellectual work donc here, but long 
hours and excessive absorption in study are discouraged. Social inter- 
course with each other, strollings about the garden on summer even- 
ings, rejoicing in the great old trees and the ancient ivy on the walls, 
lounging on the grass, catching the sunshine as it falls through the 
leaves, gatherings over the fire with chatter and merry laughter when 
the wind and the rain have shut us in, tennis and hockey, music and 
dancing, readings from the pocts, debates hedged round with grave 
formality, and practice for them in meetings where jest and laughter rule 
—these relax the tension of mind and heart, and prevent the strain which 
might otherwise grow until the balance of the whole nature gave way. 


This, however, is not the only reason for the care with which we 
cherish the lighter side of the life here. Through it chiefly is developed 
the ‘ public spirit’ which is one of the strongest elements in the educa- 
tional force that works upon us. One may read books elsewhere, one 
may hear lectures elsewhere, one may pass examinations elsewhere ; and 
one may read books and hear lectures and pass examinations, and 
still remain very uneducated. One may be educated in other ways by 
the shaping forces of life ; but only in these colleges are to be found the 
ties which bind into one body persons full-grown before they meet, 
moulding them by subtle contact with each other and with the past, and 
keeping their hold upon them when they go out into the world, 
where by slight and almost imperceptible impulses they will guide the 
destinies of unborn generations along the lines of noble, or if the sad 
mischance befall us, of fatal development, which are traced out here. 


In conclusion, I must ask the reader not to suppose that we are 


always conscious of what is here described. For the purpose of this 
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paper, that has been deliberately analysed of which at other times we 
think no more than of the air we breathe. If we were to grow con- 
scious of the various forces acting upon us, their power for good and 
the charm of our life would all be gone. Of that, however, there is no 
fear. Our time is too much filled with the alternation of hard work and 
vigorous play for us to sit down often and meditate on the meaning of 
it all. 


Neverthcless, our play has a meaning and a purpose, of which we 
never think at the time. Our work has a vigour derived from the in- 
tensity of our life, and inspired by the traditions of even our short past. 
It is true that nowhere does man live unto himself; but here we feel 
more vividly than elsewhere the mutual touch of human lives, and, as a 
consequence, both work and play have an eagerness, a force, and a 
greatness of result which can scarcely be explained to those who stard 
outside. 


MARY R. LACEY. 
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THE PROGRESS OF WOMAN 


II 


IN LEGAL STATUS 


IN one respect, the changes which have taken place within the last 
few years in the position of women bcfore the law are more striking 
than any purely social changes: for they represent, not only the altera- 
tions in the position of women in society, which they themselves 
have come to believe desirable, but the reforms which they have been 
able to convince men are necessary. As the unrepresented sex, we have 
no direct power whatever over the laws which we have to obey. Only 
by influencing men can we obtain the passing of any Acts of Parliament. 
It says much for the essential justice and indeed generosity of English- 
men’s minds that under these circumstances so remarkable a change 
has already been effected in the status of women as governed by law. 
That fact makes it clear that it is rather the fault of the silence (taken 
for the acquiescence) of women, than it is the deliberate cruelty and 
injustice of men, that has allowed such cruel wrong to exist unredressed 
for so many generations, and that still leaves so gross an inequality and 
unfairness between the sexes before the law. As soon as women dare 
to remonstrate, to claim amendment and to suggest remedies, men are 
found ready to recognise the wrong and to apply the remedy. Needless 
to add, the vote is the most legitimate channel for such expression and 


appeal from women. May it soon be granted! 


I doubt whether the whole history of legislation contains the record 
of a deed more noble than the passing by a Parliament of men, elected 
by and solely responsible to men, of the Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1882. By that Act, men voluntarily gave up the possession of 


and control over the property and earnings of married women—a vast 





sum in the aggregate ; and this they did purely from compulsion of 
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conscience. Because there was an accumulation of proof that many 
men abused their legal power over their wives’ property, all men 
voluntarily resigned the power. It was a remarkable reform. 


Between the accession of Queen Victoria and the year 1870, married 
women had absolutely no rights of property. Even the widow’s right 
under old feudal law to dower out of her husband’s lands (if any) was 
taken away by an Act of William IV. A husband was then absolute 
possessor of all that his wife owned on her wedding day, of all that 
became hers by legacy or gift during her married life, and of all that she 
earned by the exercise of her bodily or mental powers. The richer class 
of wives were to some extent protected by the device of trustee settle- 
ments, which prevented the husband from squandering the principal of 
the wife’s property, but left the interest or proceeds of it at his absolute 
disposal, and which equally prevented the wife herself from dealing with 
her own principal, however desirable and advantageous it might be to her 
to use it. The wife’s freehold lands, again, could not be sold without 
her consent by her husband ; but all income arising from them was his ; 
and as to her leaseholds, and all personal property, they were his 
absolute belongings ; he could use them as he chose, or sell them against 
her will and pocket the proceeds. 


‘With all my worldly goods I thee endow’ was under that law 
‘ spoke sarcastic like.’ At the moment of the wedding, the bride’s very 
wedding-presents became the husband’s goods: he could straightway 
sell them, and give the proceeds to another woman if he pleased. Your 
very love-letters, madam, the precious relics of perishable passion that you 
so fondly hoard, are not yours if you were married more than six years 
ago ; they became the property of their author when he ‘ endowed’ you ; 
and your son or grandson can impound them if he chooses in his turn (see 
Lytton v. Lytton). But the wife had (and has) no right to, or power over, 
anything of her husband’s ; he could take away every shred of property 
from her, he could refuse to give her an income, and leave her without a 
shilling, and only by going into the workhouse could she get from him 
by law, however rich he might be, a pauper’s allowance. By his will 
he could bequeath away from her (as he could in life give away) not 
only every portion of his own property but also of hers, even though it 
were originally acquired from her own family or by her own labours. A 
man dying in 1881 left his wife’s large fortune to his mistress and her 
children by him, to the utter exclusion of the lady to whom the money 


belonged and of her family of children by him. Another man left the 
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whole property which his wife had inherited to his children by a previous 
wife, no relation to the wife who was the proper owner of the property. 
These were contested wills, which were, however, declared valid by the 
courts. As a general rule, such things were too clearly legal to be con- 
tested. That was the ‘endowment’ of the marriage service. 


‘The fruits of a woman’s own bodily and mental toil were no more 
hers than were those of a slave. The ‘Hon.’ George Norton compelled 
his wife’s publishers to pay the profits on her books to his banking 
account, and left her penniless, though she was earning nearly 1,000/ a 
year. Even desertion did not affect this right of the husband to the 
wife’s earnings. A man could not only refuse to give his wife main- 
tenance, but he could stand by till she had gathered up a little property, 
furniture or what not, by her own toil, and then swoop down on her and 
bear off her savings and her means of future subsistence together. This he 
could do—this many lazy and drunken rascals did do—again and again ; 
wives were perfectly helpless—they had no property rights before the law.' 


A man had to be joined with his wife to enable her to sue for a tort. 
One woman whose husband had deserted her for years was injured in 
a railway accident, which destroyed her power of earning her living. 
After long search, the man was found and ‘joined’ in the action ; the 
jury awarded the poor. creature nearly a thousand pounds, which the 
husband took and pocketed as the law allowed, and with which he 
departed to America, leaving the sufferer to go into the workhouse. 
Petruchio knew the law when he said, ‘She is my goods, my chattels, 
she is my household stuff, my horse, my ox, my ass, my anything, and 
here she stands.’ 


Now, what have men, at length aroused by the complaints of women 
about such cruelties and such acts of injustice, set themselves to do? 
Why, they have passed an Act with the intention of making all married 
women free from any and every such possibility of ill-usage. A 
temporising Act passed in 1870 having proved almost abortive, the 
Married Woman’s Property Act cf 1882 was passed. It was designed by 
Parliament to place married women on a footing of equality with men. 
It declares that ‘A married woman shall be capable of acquiring, holding, 
and disposing, by will or otherwise, of any property, real or personal, 

1 In 1857, the Divorce Act empowered magistrates to give ‘ protection orders’ to prevent 
men from ‘selling up’ wives whom they had deserted ; but these in no way touched the case of 


wives whose husbands did not technically desert them, but on the contrary lived with (and on) 
them persistently. 
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as her separate property, as if she were a single woman.’ Such is its 
opening clause. 


Other sections of the Act provide for the security of marriage 
settlements, for a woman suing and being sucd without her husband, 
for her dealing with her own securities, for her recovery in the County 
Court of any property belonging to her taken by her husband, for her 
prosecuting a husband who deserts her and takes her goods, and for a 
husband prosecuting a wife in like case, and for a wife who has means 
keeping her husband and children off the parish. The Act is in some 
respects badly drawn, and the Judges (our laws are so bad mainly 
because they have so largely grown out of Judges’ dicta) are doing 
their best to whittle down and confuse the meaning of the law. But 
the Legislature intended to make a married woman as responsible and 
free in dealing with her own property or earnings as a single woman or 
as a man ; and substantially this is what that Act accomplishes. 


The extent of a husband and father’s responsibility for the main- 
tenance of his wife and family is simply that he must keep them off the 
parish. Until two years ago a married mother (in a far worse position 
than a single one with an affiliation order) had no legal means whatever 
of compelling a husband who had deserted her to contribute to the 
support of his children, except the painful and humiliating one of going 
into the workhouse with her little ones. But ‘The Maintenance in case 
of Desertion Act’ was passed in 1886, and allows a deserted wife to 
summon her husband for alimony, and authorises magistrates to appoint 
a sum (in no case to exceed 40s.) to be paid weekly by a man for the 
support of his family. 


‘The Custody of Infants Act’ was passed in that same honourable 
if brief session of 1886. It is the charter of the married mother—-to 
what most of us value far beyond our earnings or our lands—to a share 
in the custody and guardianship of her children. Under the cruel old 
law, the mother was nothing to her children. Think of that—nothing! 
That mother who had borne the babe, and suffered for it, and given it 
her life, and supported its first days with her patient and her passionate 
devotion, was zothing to her child! Why, the mothers amongst the 
lowcr animals will fight to the death to guard and shield and cherish 
their offspring ; and yet men dared to leave human mothers so that 
any villain who could show his marriage certificate should have the aid 


of the law to carry away a woman’s children from her arms, without 
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pretence of cause or aim. A faultless mother might, until two years 
ago, have the babies born of her removed from her care while they were 
yet sucklings; their custody might be given to some one of whom 
she disapproved ; over their education and the companionship in which 
they were placed she had no more authority than their nursemaid. 
On no pretext whatever, but on his own arbitrary will, a father (unless 
himself an open profligate) could take his children from their virtuous 
and tender mother in his life; and if he died, he could stretch his 
dead hand from his grave and snatch her babies from her heart and 
home to give them to the guardianship of a stranger. He was not even 
bound against this act by a pre-nuptial agreement; if he had won 
his wife by a solemnly-signed deed promising, for instance, to edu- 
cate the children of the marriage in a given religion, he could tear it 
up at any moment that he liked—the law did not enforce such a 
contract. Worse than all, if a father died intestate, the mother was not 
the legal, as for ever she must be the natural, guardian of her partly 
orphaned family, but her husband’s nearest male relative succeeded to 
his power, and could deprive the mother of her children at will. 


This evil law was no dead letter. Cruelty and tyranny are too 
common vices for an encouragement given to their exercise by the law 
not to be taken advantage of by many. Faultless mothers again and 
again had their children dragged from them—perhaps in the privacy of 
domestic life, assured by their lawyers of the uselessness of resistance ; 
perhaps in open court, under a judge’s order, like Lady H. Newenham, 
Mrs. Agar Ellis, or Mrs. Lennon—and were left as though death had 
bereaved them of all their family, but with the additional pang to endure 
of the bitter sense that the suffering came from mere human injustice, 
cruclty, and deception. Bereavement of a mother’s heart by the death 
of her young ones is almost too cruel to contemplate ; but well might 
women cry, under that old law, in the words of David—‘ Let me fall 
into the hand of God, but let me not fall into the hand of man.’ 


In no respect was the British married mother under that law more 
protected from such a fate than were the black slave mothers of other 
lands and times. But happily, thrice happily, men have amended this 
thing also. The Guardianship of Infants Act provides that after the 
death of a father the mother shall be legal guardian, alone if the father 
has not provided otherwise, or jointly with any other person that the 
father may have appointed. During the father’s life a mother may, in 
case of need, apply to a court of law for an order about the custody of, 
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and right of access to, her children ; and in deciding on such an appli- 
cation, ‘ the Court shall have regard to the welfare of the infant and the 

wishes as well of the mother as of the father.’ Here, then, for the first 
time, the law forbids a man from, without due reason, removing his 
children from their mother’s care, ard even denying her access to them 
at his arbitrary pleasure. Agreements made before marriage about the 
children’s education are no longer voidable by the mere will of the 
father. Moreover, a widowed mother has now for the first time the 
right of appointing a guardian for her children, to act jointly with any 
appointed by the father, in the event of her own death. 


The last change recently made in the law which I have space to 
mention is the Act allowing any magistrate to decree a separation with 
maintenance allowance between a man and a wife whom he has syste- 
matically ill-used. Assaults on women are still most inadequately 
punished, but this Jaw has enabled many a woman to escape from 
the unspeakable torture of years of brutal treatment from her nominal 
protector. 


There is yet much, very much, to be done before the laws governing 
the relations between men and women can be pronounced to be quite 
fair and equal. It is not now my province to indicate reforms still 
needed, but simply to point out how much progress in the right direction 
has been lately made, owing to the energy and persuasiveness of women 
who feel for women, and to the sense of justice and the generous dis- 
position of English gentlemen. 


The general bearing of all these laws is plainly in the direction of 
giving a separate status, on a footing of equality of rights and liabilities, 
to women during married life. It is seen by most educated and thought- 
ful women that the basis on which men have placed partnerships in busi- 
ness life between man and man is also the most suitable one for the legal 
regulation of the relaticn between the sexes. Let affection do its perfect 
work in the home by all means; only where love fails will the law step 
in; and then it should deal even-handed justice in all things. 


FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 
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Il 


IN INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


WHILE glancing back at the changes which have taken place during 
the last century in relation to women, one is irresistibly reminded of 
Lord Macaulay’s suggestion, that if, by any conceivable species of 
metempsychosis, the Englishman of the seventeenth century could 
see his country as it appears to the Englishman of the nineteenth, he 
would not know one landscape in a hundred or one building in ten 
thousand! Imagine the amazement of our great-grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers, who passed away in the early part of 1800, if they 
caught but one glimpse of what is going on at the present day, and saw 
‘our daughters’ wearing collegiate caps and gowns, and taking uni- 
versity degrees, working in telegraph and telephone offices, acting as law 
copyists, shorthand clerks and type-writers, house decorators, landscape 
gardeners, journalists, doctors, &c., while their elders serve as Guardians 
of the Poor and sit on our School Boards, lecture in public, and advocate 
on the hustings the claims of the political candidate whose views 
represent the Radical or Conservative party to which they individually 
belong, under the shelter of. the Liberal Association or Primrose 
League. 


The ladies were by no means idle in the days of old; indeed, when 
there was no middle class, no shopping, no marketing, &c., hard work 
was a common necessity to women of both high and low degree, but 
then it was done inside the home; there was no demand for female 
industry outside it. With the advent of machinery and the growth of 
the ‘middle class, the employments by which they formerly earned 
their independence were taken from them, the new conditions of 
existence involved new departures, and women had to choose between 
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entering into various trades and professions, or sinking into a condition 
of degrading dependence and running the risk of positive starvation. 
Naturally the former alternative was the least objectionable to those 
personally concerned in the solution of this painful problem. 


Factory life and domestic service at once absorbed vast numbers, 
and not a voice was raised against the occupations in which women of 
the lower ranks were speedily engaged, although they were employed 
in the hardest and dirtiest departments of our cotton mills, rope works, 
paper factories, &c., as well as in brick yards, field work, and in mines ; 
but when the profession of the governess had been thoroughly ex- 
hausted and ladies had to look elsewhere for work, thoughtless people 
harshly accused women of having grown restless and discontented, and 
declared that they would ‘degrade and dethrone themselves.’ The 
little band of workers who met together in a small office in Prince’s 
Street, Cavendish Square, in 1858, had to face misrepresentations which 
appear incredible in 1888. When we urged that superficial obstructions 
should be removed, we were immediately charged with wishing to 
‘unsex women’ and take them ‘ out of their proper sphere’; and the 
practical axiom of society at that period, as the 7zmes confessed in a 
leading article on this subject, was ‘ marry, stitch, die, or do worse.’ 


The publication of the results of the census of 1861, however, made 
a significant impression on the public mind. Theories against the 
employment of women had to give way to the fact that there were 
even then two and a-half millions of unmarried English women com- 
pelled to work for their own subsistence. As the one outlet, ‘teaching’ 
grew more and more crowded, ‘the destitute gentlewoman’ became no 
rare or exceptional phenomenon; and before long the very people 
who had most hindered and harassed our movement were anxious to 
secure our help when death or misfortune overtook members of their 
own family and left them penniless upon their hands. Meanwhile, 
every effort was made by those who had first seen the need of rousing 
public attention to women’s claim to fair chances of livelihood, to secure 
free discussion on a matter of such vital importance to the entire 
nation. Meetings were held, societies formed in London, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, and elsewhere, the English Woman's Journal 
was started for the publication of articles treating of ‘the woman 
question,’ and the Vzctorta Magazine was issued for the same purpose. 
Gradually the world in general became convinced that some provision 


had to be made for a class one writer was pleased to describe as ‘ re- 
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dundant women,’ and it was admitted that the leaders of the so-called 
‘revolt’ aimed at no revolution, but simply asked for a readjustment of 
the existing social machinery. Then came the generous impulse, both on 
the part of the press and general public, which subsequently helped us 
to carry the reforms, not only acknowledged as reasonable but abso- 
lutely necessary for the free and harmonious development of woman’s 
physical, mental, and moral nature under the changed conditions of life 
in the nineteenth century. 


Among the workers at this period we cannot forget the impetus 
given the movement by the late Mrs. Jameson and the gifted poetess 
Adelaide Procter ; also Miss Bessie R. Parkes—now Madame Belloc— 
Mrs. Bodichon, Miss Isa Craig and Miss Jessie Boucherett, and many 
friends belonging to the other sex, including the good Earl of Shaftesbury, 


Lord Brougham, Lord Houghton, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and Canon 


Kingsley, who have finished the good fight and entered into their rest. 


We had, however, many difficulties to face before much practical 
work could be accomplished: the candidates for employment feared to 
venture in new and unbeaten paths; to be a governess was the aim of 
nearly everyone who found herself obliged to earn her own living. 
In the first place it was regarded as ‘ladylike,’ and at that time there was 
no test to betray unfitness for the office. In other directions we had 
the opposition of employers to conquer, and trade combinations among 
workmen were not easily dealt with ; consequently many early attempts 
were overtaken with disasters more or less deadly. In the printing 
experiment for example, the work, anxiety, and loss of money entailed 
was serious, owing to the powerful trade monopoly which, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, had for ‘its first principle that no woman should be 
employed 





for reasons sufficiently obvious—viz., that women are admir- 
ably suited for that trade.’ Not only was a determined opposition 
organised against the founder of The Victoria Press, but the girl appren- 
tices were subjected to much annoyance; the letters were wantonly 
mixed in their boxes and the cases emptied of ‘sorts’; the men who 
were induced to come to the office to teach the girls and work the 
printing presses were obliged to assume false names to avoid detection, 
as the printers’ union forbade their aiding this obnoxious scheme. Even 
at the close of 1879 the Secretary of the London Society of Compositors 
refused to allow a ‘society-man’ to help at a time of extra pressure, 
unless an assurance was given ‘that he would not be called upon to 


assist the females in any way,’ and a resolution was passed by the 
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Society ‘that no man should touch work handled by women,’ and 
members were ordered ‘to leave any office in which women were em- 
ployed as type-setters. But for the liberal support of friends who 
appreciated the heavy losses entailed by machinery purposely broken, &c., 
this effort could not have been carried to a successful issue ; but while 
it never became a commercial success, it accomplished the work for 
which it was designed—compositors were drafted from it into other offices, 
and the business practically opened to women both here and in America. 
The splendid Riverside Press near Harvard, where the men and women 
are now working side by side as compositors, is, Mr. Houghton frankly 
acknowledges, the result of his visit years ago to the Victoria Press in 
London. He bears the most gratifying testimony not only to the skill 
of feminine fingers, but to the moral effect of the presence of women in 
every department of this vast establishment, which is justly regarded as 


one of the model printing offices in America. 


The introduction of women into our telegraph offices was greatly due 
to the advocacy of Mr. and Lady Catherine Ricardo ; and in 1871 Mr. 
Scudamore, after the Government had annexed the telegraph service, 
considerably increased their numbers by opening the Telegraph Clearing 
House Check Branch, the staff of which was composed wholly of female 
clerks. While the Duke of Rutland, as Lord John Manners, reigned at 
the Post Office, certain branches of the savings bank department were 
placed in the charge of ladies. In 1873 they were admitted to the 
Returned Letter Department, where their employment has proved most 
satisfactory. The Commissioner stated, ‘they are very accurate, and do 
a fair quantity of work ; more so, in fact, than many of the males who 
have been employed at the same duty.’ The whole of the work con- 
nected with postal orders is done by women, and some of the clerks 
receive from 65/. to 300/. a year. In telephone offices women are also 
employed, but at very low wages. One telephone managing director, 
I am told, receives 5,000/. a year, but the wages given to female operators 
are in some instances disgraceful ; it is quite impossible that they can 
live on the pittance paid. 


Before Miss Rye devoted herself to the emigration of our city waifs 
and strays she opened an office to train women as law copyists. This 


has now become a remunerative source of employment, but it is quite 
useless to those who wish to ‘do it at home’ for the sake of increasing 
their income. The papers have to be copied out with accuracy and 
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despatch, and, to ensure the latter, several writers have to be engaged on 
separate portions at the same time. 


The same principle applies to type-written documents and to the 
copying of petitions and directing envelopes. The work of this busy 
world, in which time is such an important factor, cannot be stopped for 
the sake of enabling ‘ladies at home’ to add to limited incomes. The 
Prudential Assurance Office on Ludgate Hill now employs a large 
number of ladies in filling up policy forms. Mrs. Muller opened an 
office in Westminster, about eight years ago, for tracing plans for 
architects and engineers; several shipbuilders at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and elsewhere employ girls in this direction; in Messrs. Denny’s yard 
at Dumbarton a number of Scotch lassies may be seen busily at work 
painting and tracing the different parts of steamers, winches, and boilers, 
&c. Women are also employed in similar ways by many other firms, 
and notably at Gorton Foundry, from which the celebrated Beyer and 
Peacock locornotives are sent to all parts of the world. Many are now 
engaged in dispensing medicine and in wood-carving ; others as photo- 
graphers’ assistants. The colouring of photographs transferred to china 
affords a vast scope for woman’s skill, as well as the subordinate parts 
of the business—that is, preparing the paper, pasting the photograph 
when dry on cardboard, and painting out white spots and marks. 


In the present survey of woman’s progress in industrial employ- 
ments, we are, of course, principally concerned in the new occupations 
which have recently opened out, and are not taking into consideration 
the trades connected with our textile manufactures, ordinary shops, 
or women’s dress. Hairdressing—strange as it may seen—is a com- 
paratively novel sphere for the activity of women. When it was first 
advocated we were assured it would be found impossible for girls to 
endure the fatigue of standing, and their introduction into the business 
was entirely due to a strike of the men employed in Mr. Douglas’s 
famous hairdressing establishment in Bond Street. Fresh suggestions 
are cropping up from day to day of which women have more or less 
availed themselves ; some ladies are taking cooking certificates, and 
going out either to give lessons or to cook for dinner parties. In 
America ladies undertake the care of the costly china which ornaments 
the drawing-room ; some contract to keep the lamps in order, and to 
decorate the dinner table with appropriate flowers. As pianoforte-tuners 
they ought to be successful, also in specimen-mounting and designing. 
Three prizes of a thousand dollars each were recently carried off by 
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ladies for wall-paper designs in New York. The effects of Miss Gann’s 
admirable School of Art in Queen Square, and of the Technical 
Schools in our principal cities in connection with South Kensington, are 
beginning to make themselves felt, and there is an ever-widening field 
of usefulness, not only as regards house decoration and furnishing, but 
architecture. Miss Garrett, Miss Scott, Mrs. Hartley Brown, and Miss 
Townshend have been very successful in their work ; and last, but not 
least, Miss Charlotte Robinson, whose painted friezes and furniture 
designs have already secured her an enviable reputation. Her appoint- 
ment as Home Art Decorator to Her Majesty was significant of the 
Queen’s appreciation of individual talent, and her sympathy with all 
who extend the remunerative occupation of women in really appropriate 
directions. Miss Robinson has not only made her mark in Manchester, 
but has recently taken premises in Brook Street, which were opened by 
the Marchioness of Salisbury, who is not only a believer in women’s 
work, but a staunch advocate of the ready-money system. Commission 
agencies for the purchase of goods on behalf of people living in the 
country or abroad seem likely to furnish ladies with a paying business ; 
some are undertaking the duties of guides and couriers, others are 
employed as commercial travellers and bookkeepers; Miss Bell is 
established in Bucklersbury as a stock and share broker; and shop- 
keeping has become quite fashionable. It is an open secret that 
Madame Isabel was a Girton graduate, that Madame Lierre veils 
the identity of Lady Granville Gordon, that Madame Valentine is 
Mrs. Charles Gurney—a niece of the Countess Somers—while Mrs. 
Hussey Vivian and Mrs. Wheeler trade together in their own names, and 


the Duchess of Hamilton has opened a shop in Ipswich for the sale of 





her butter and farm produce. 


There is one form of work which we confess we regard with consider- 
able distrust, viz. the occupation provided by ‘Work Socicties.’ In the 
first place few of these associations are organised for the manufacture 
and sale of what the market at the moment requires ; they merely get 
rid of what ladies choose to send, and that chiefly not in the office and 
through the saleswoman at the counter, but at drawing-room sales, 
where purchases are regarded as a charity. They also are mischievous, 
inasmuch as they foster the impossible notion of ‘home work ’—artists 


and authors are the only people who can really earn a living under such 
conditions—and they pander to the false pride which still induces ladies 
to seek paid work as if they were ashamed of it. The Working Ladies’ 
Guild, founded by Lady Mary Feilding, will, we trust, initiate sounder 
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principles. Women have to learn that what is a proper source of pride 
to their fathers and brothers cannot possibly involve loss of position to 
them ; until a healthy public sentiment is secured we shall continue to 
hear ladies who are able to support themselves called ‘ destitute gentle- 
women,’ though our doctors, bankers, and merchants, &c., are not humili- 


ated by a similar designation. 


We have insisted on it elsewhere, and it must be repeated whenever 
this question is mooted—fairly earned money must be regarded as far 
more dignified than the bounty of friends and relatives. Appeals for 
occupations suitable to each woman’s position in life it is indeed well to 
insist on ; but no quarter should be given to the false pride which makes 
anyone accept svb vosdé payment for work honestly executed, nor should 
industrial work be refused from the mere fear of losing ‘social status.’ 
Society has long since ceased to exclude gentlemen traders from its 
sacred pale, and ladies who have had the courage and capital to go into 
trade, and shun the overcrowded paths to which women have hitherto 
turned, have fared no worse. Unhappily most ladies only begin to 
work when they require money to live on and youth and energy have 
fled, consequently they are unable to spend any time on the training 
which can alone secure success. Women of position can afford to lead 
the way, and every practical success that is won is worth endless essays 
on women’s mental and physical capacities. Take the career of the two 
lady landscape-gardeners—Miss Wilkinson and Miss Svicken: the very 
fact that the Public Gardens’ Association entrusted them with the laying 
out of fifteen acres of land as a pleasure garden for the East End of 
London, and that the Lord Mayor gave them out of his fund 10,000/. 
for payment in wages to the labourers selected by them out of the 
‘unemployed, tells itsown tale. That such confidence should be placed 
in women who have really fitted themselves for any special work and 
are capable of thoroughly finished performance, no matter how unusual 
the direction, marks the immense progress of this movement, and is 
sufficient reward in itself for the work and anxicty of any personal 
effort during the last thirty years. 

EMILY FAITHFULL. 
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OOKS come and go every day, and one is not so much unlike 
B another as the ignorant in such matters would suppose, or a 
reviewer, in carping moments, might wish. Indeed, the sameness of 
the fashionable love story, in prose and verse, long since attracted 
attention, and had furnished many opportunities for sarcasm before the 
time when George Eliot compared it to women’s coiffure. Therefore 
perhaps the best thing that can shortly be said about Mr. Garnett’s 
‘ Twilight of the Gods’! is that, whether it go readily or not, it is one ot 
those volumes which rarely come; that it has a distinct, peculiar, and 
individual flavour ; that since collections of stories were first made, no 
collection quite like this has been put together. It is not alone that 
Mr. Garnett’s subjects are quaint and unexpected, nor that he disdains, 
with a silent rejection in which there is a polite forbearance from all 
signs of disgust, the ordinary sentimental love interests springing from 
the meeting, parting, and juxtaposition of one or more pairs of sweet- 
hearts. Nor is it altogether that the vein of the stories is an ironic 
one, and the motive, as a rule, the exhibition of some quaint fancy far 
removed from the concerns of everyday life, and dealing for the most 
part with mythic personages and imaginary scenes. The essence of the 
work does not lie in such peculiarities, nor is it easy to set down in 
precise words in what this essence consists: for the stories are at once 
learned without pedantry, and childlike with meaning. They are not 


stories with a moral, and yet they are full of purpose. And above all 
1 The Twilight of the Gods, by Richard Garnett. Published by Fisher Unwin, 
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there is clearly marked upon each of them one main object : the object 
of telling a story, having something definite and interesting to say, and 
meaning to say it with as little delay and as much point as the author 
can manage. They are all un-self-conscious. 

The Eastern story-teller, sitting at the feet of the Caliph of Bagdad, 
with his head in the balance did his tale prove uninteresting, never got 
to his work more quickly, or reached his end with greater precision, than 
Mr. Garnett does here. 

For the rest, there is to be added to the merits of this collection 
their possession of that almost inestimable quality of humour, neither 
forced nor sneering, which is perhaps of all literary qualifications the one 
most rarely met with at the present day. Briefly, a delightful book ; 
failing only where perhaps it was inevitable an author of so much 
antiquarian learning and research should fail—in the representation of 
the foolish, kindly, tender, ridiculous sentimentalities of life, which, when 
all is said, are the things which chiefly make life tolerable. 


sets 
. i 


We should have liked to have written, had our space allowed, a 
detailed notice of ‘Orthodox’! by Miss Gerard, for several reasons. 
The first: it is always interesting to discuss the work of an author 
previously known to us only in collaboration ; the second: that the 
story has rare qualities, almost as singular amongst modern romances as 
the tales of which we have been speaking. The book has the perception 
but not the diffuseness of most clever women’s writing ; the narrative is 
keenly and sharply told; and, though it is the record of a love affair 
between an Austrian lieutenant and a Polish Jewess, and so far bows to 
the ordinary fashion of Mr. Mudie, it is far more a sketch of the rela- 
tions between alien nationalities, alien religious and social customs. 
The book is a record of this, though it draws no moral, and leaves us 
rather with the impression that the authoress could have worked out her 
thesis to a much greater length had she not been afraid, and very un- 
necessarily, of boring her readers. The story is not one which bears 
compression ; suffice it to say here that it is both original and interesting, 
and that the literary quality of the narrative is, though not especially 
subtle, marked by good solid workmanship, perfectly unaffected, and 
occasionally eloquent. 


' Orthodox, by Dorothea Gerard. Published by Longmans & Co. 
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‘The Gold of Fairnilee, ' by Mr. Andrew Lang, is a Christmas book 
issued by Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith—the well-known publisher of ‘ Called 
Back ’—chiefly, we imagine, for the purpose of including a number of 
coloured illustrations which are more remarkable for the delicacy of 
their printing than the merit of their design. Of the letterpress we need 
say no more than that it shows Mr. Lang’s usual good taste and origin- 


‘The Wife’s Help to Indian Cookery’? is one of those books which 


ality of treatment. 


more than fulfil the promise of their name, for this volume is not only a 
help to Indian cookery, but a sort of Whitaker’s Guide to the manage- 
ment of an Indian household. From the value of a rupee to the wages 
of a khidmatgar, from the measurements in use in the bazaars to memo- 
randums of tourists and hints to residents ; from the purifying of water 
to the composition of preserves ; from cement for bicycles to the cleaning 
of gilt frames ; from lectures on temperance and diet to hints on brew- 
ing and praises of Cook’s Tourist Agency, does this author discursively 
discourse, with the same decision, the same copious fund of information, 
and, if the truth must be told, the same almost intolerable self-sufficiency. 
A good, useful book, written in a most irritating manner, full, as far as we 
have been able to test it, of accurate information, and one which would 
be a great help to those about to commence housekeeping in India, or 
who want to teach their English cooks how to prepare curries and chut- 
neys, how to boil rice or make mulligatawny. The recipes are, as they 
should be, especially numerous for curries of every kind, and include a 
large number of dishes which would be entirely new to English readers, 
though there are two serious omissions in the instructions for the prepara- 
tion of curry, which are difficult to account for. In all first-rate curries the 
lean portion of the meat on/y should be used, and that should be 
partially fried with butter and shreds of onion, defore it is put in the 
stew-pan with the curry-powder, stock, &c. But we find of this no 
record in any of Mr. Dawe’s recipes ; nor, apparently, does he approve 
of the use of fresh cocoa-nut, to which many people attribute no small 
part of the excellence of Indian curries. It is worth noting that the 
place of cocoa-nut in England is best supplied by the use of a good 
cooking apple. 


1 The Gold of Fairnilee, by Andrew Lang. Published by j, W. Arrowsmith. 
* The Wife's Help to Indian Cookery, by W. H. Dawe. Published by Elliot Stock. 
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Mrs. Sandford’s ‘Life of Thomas Poole’! is one of those books of 
which the reviewer is tempted to speak somewhat unkindly, if only 
because of its undue length. All that was necessary to be told about 
Mr. Poole might have been told in a quarter of the present length ; 
and the memorials of his friends contained here are for the most part 
of little more than antiquarian interest. There is a good deal about 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and some interesting glimpses of domestic 
life at the end of the last and the beginning of the present century, but 
in the main the book is one of those which might well have been spared ; 
and Mrs. Sandford’s faithful old servant, who interrupted her mistress 
while engaged on the composition of this biography, and remonstrated 
with her for such an unnecessary expenditure of time and pains, must 
be allowed to have had much reason on her side, especially when she 
asked— 

‘And what for? There's many a hundred dozen books already as 
nobody ever reads,’ 

But the work has evidently been a labour of love, if not of filial duty ; 


and there are some letters of Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s herein which 


4 FS 


4 ‘ 


are not without value. 


‘Commodore Junk’ is a good cut-and-thrust story of adventure 
written for boys,’ and telling its story quickly, vivaciously, and well. 

‘Then you're a villain’ 

‘Nonsense, Mary ; be reasonable.’ 

‘Reasonable, Captain Armstrong? I am reasonable, and I’m telling 
you the truth. You are a villain.’ 

These are the words with which the book opens, and without tiresome 
preface or philosophising we plunge into the heart of Commodore Junk, 
who, within the course of half a dozen pages or so, has cast off his gipsy 
sweetheart, married a rich wife, been threatened with death, several 
times got drunk, been beaten to a mummy, had his ear cut off, and 
undergone various other interesting vicissitudes. How the tale continues 
with fighting, shipwrecks, tropical forests, fearful storms, comical Irish- 
men, kindly Indians, ferocious buccaneers, and sturdy sailors, we will 
leave our readers to imagine. 


Thomas Poole and his Friends, by Mrs. Henry Sandford. Published by Macmillan & Co. 
* Commodore Funk, by G. Manville Fenn, Published by Cassell & Co. 
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The republication of Dr. Gerald Molloy’s lectures ' (‘Gleanings in 


Science ’)' does not call for detailed criticism. The lectures are mainly 
composed of short popular descriptions of various scientific phenomena, 
experiments, and apparatus, useful no doubt for the purpose for which 
they were written, but hardly deserving a permanent form, and possessing 


no literary quality or.continuity of idea sufficient to render the book 
& a 
sues 
TEER 


The ‘Imperial Germany’? of Mr.. Sidney Whitman is a very sober 


generally interesting. 


and thorough critical study of some of the. main characteristics of the 
Fatherland and of its present state of development. To such subjects 
as the paternal government, the intellectual life, the army, the aristo- 
cracy, womankind, society, and the press, does Mr, Whitman devote his 
chapters ; and on each and all he discourses with the same level quality 
of observant dulness, which is perhaps not out of harmony with the 
genius of the nation of which he is speaking. Nevertheless, a broad 
gencral impression, in the main a truthful one, may be gathered from 
these pages by those who have the patience to read them to the end. 
They say little that is new, and less that is put in a new way ; but they 
form such a careful compendium as would be serviceable to anyone entirely 
unacquainted with the subject. 


' Gleanings in Science, by Gerald Molloy. Published by Macmillan & Co. 
* Imperial Germany, by Sidney Whitman, Published by Triibner & Co, 











